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Dramatic  productions,  see  Music 
Ureyfuscase. 

Henry-Keinach  libel  suit 

"  Figaro  "  disclosures ;!22, 

Attitude  of  French  press 

New  trial  tiually  ordered 

Facts  pointing:  to  innocence 

Pres.  Loubet  attacked 

Fall  of  Dupuy  ministry 

Waldeck- Rousseau  cabinet  formed, 

Dreyfus  returns  to  France ;j;!l, 

Esterhazy's  confession 331,  51o, 

Zola  returns  from  exile 

History  of  the  case 

Anti-Semitic  movement 510, 

The  Bordereau r.io,  515,  516, 

First  Dreyfus  court-martial 

The  Petit  Bleu  513, 

Picquart's  services .513,  514. 

Henry's  forgery  and  suicide  —  514, 

Campaign  for  Revision.  .Tl>,  513,  515, 

Esterhazy  court-martial 

Zola  trials 

Ce  Canaille  de  D 

Dreyfus'  alleged  confession 

Rennes  court-martial  

Attempted  killing  of  Labori 

Labori's  appeal  to  Italy  and  Ger- 
many  

Dreyfus' second  conviction 

Proposed  boycott  of  Paris  exposi- 
tion   

Dreyfus  pardoned 

Zola's  protest,  "  The  Fifth  Act "... 

Redeeming  features 50t), 

Biography  of  Dreyfus 

Royalist  conspiracy  

Sequels  of  the  case 

Dryden,  Hon.  J.,  unseated 

Dum-dum  bullets I'liy, 

Dye,  Gen.  W.  McK.,obit 

Eagan  court-martial  135, 

Earle,  George,  obit  

Earthquakes,  see  Disasters. 

Eaton,  Dorman  B.,  obit 

Ecuador,  Revolt  in 

Gold  basis  in 

Commerce  with  T  i .  S 

Fire  in  Guava<iuil 

Edgar,  Sir  J.  D.,obit 

Education. 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  school  in  Chi- 
cago   

C.  P.  Huntington  on  education  of 
masses.  * 

Ereedom  of  speech  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity  

School  of  economic  research 

New  college  presidents. 418, 421,  422, 

Tuck  legacy  to  Dartmouth 

N.E.A 

McCormick  school  in  Kentucky  . . . 

Schools  in  Alaska  

Unification  in  New  York 

Endowments 672, 

University  of  Peking 

Christian  schools  in  Japan 722, 

Proposed  national  university 

School  for  consuls 

Egypt,  see  Africa. 

Eiandslaagte,  Battle  of 

Elbe -Rhine  canal 

Elections,  November 846, 
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Elections.— Continued. 

Table  of  results 852 

General  results 853 

"Electrocution" 147 

P:iiot,  Sir  C.  N.  E 307,  935 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria 974 

Ellerbe,  Gov.,  on  lynchings 151 

EUerbe,  Hon.  W.  H.,  obit 497 

Ellis,  T.  E.,  M.  P., obit 507 

Ems-Dortmund  canal 705k 

England,  see  Great  Britain. 

Enslin,  Battle  of 786 

Ep worth  Leagu^e  convention 742 

E(iuitable  Life,  New  president  of . . . .  424 

Erckmann,  Emile,  obit 251 

Phie  canal 149, 667 

Ei'os,  new  planet 476 

Esher,  Viscount,  obit 507 

Eskimo,  Strange  tribe  of 958 

Esmond,  H.  V.,  dramatist 961 

Esterhazy,  Count,  see  Dreyfus. 
European  situation,  (Jeneral. 

Equilibrium  restored 99 

Hague  Ccmference 1(K).  292,  575 

The  American  delegates 101 

Increase  of  British  navy 102 

Balkan  crisis ". 104,368 

Unrest  in  Macedonia 104 

Intrigues  in  Bulgaria 104, 105 

Attitude  of  Russia  and  Austria 104 

Turkey  prepared  for  war 105 

Turkish  authority  in  Crete 105 

Franco-Italian  amity 367 

Russian  dependence  on  British  cap- 
ital   367 

Turkish  raids  on  Servian  frontier.  ..368 

Franco -German  relations . .  606 

Russian  foreign  relations 608 

European  navies  conqmred 608,  865 

Europe  and  the  Boer  war. .  ..793,  859, 861 

AVilliam  II.  visits  P:ngland 860 

Mr.  Chamberlain  on  a  new  Triple 

Alliance 863 

Vatican  and  the  Powers. . .   864 

Eucaine,  new  anaesthetic 475 

Eustis,  Hon.  J.  B.,  obit 752 

J]vans,  H.  Clay,  pension  commiss'n'r,  637 
p]xpansion,  see  Colonial  Problem. 

Expenditures,  Public,  Canada 433 

Expenditures,  U.  S.,  see  Accounts, 

Public. 
Explosions,  see  Disasters. 

Export  Exposition,  National 629,  858 

Exports,  see  Commerce,  Foreign. 
Failures,  see  Business. 

Fairbairn,  Rev.  Dr.  I{.  B.,  obit 239 

Fair- Vanderbilt  wedding 424 

Falconio,  Mgr,,  Apostolic  delegate  to 

Canada 436,  924 

Famine  in  India 205,  947 

In  Russia 199,  461,  716 

Far-Eastern  situation,  see  Orient. 

Farmers,  U.  S.,  on  expansion 545 

Farquhar,  Rear  Admiral,  on  Atlantic 

station 640 

Farrer,  Lord,  obit 998 

Faunce,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.,  president 

of  Brown 421 ,  908 

Faure,  Pres.  of  France,  Death  of 81 

Feam,  J.  W.,  obit 497 

Fenian  agitation  in  U.  S 917 

Feodoroff  flying  machine 956 

Fernald,  C.  B.,  dramatist 740 
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Ferrero,  Gen.  E.,  obit 987 

Fessenden,  Prof.  R.  A.,  inventor 260 

Feydeau,  George,  playwright 739 

Field,  Stephen  Johnson,  obit 497 

Field,  W.  A.,  obit 752 

Fifer,  J.  W.,    Interstate  Commerce 

Commissioner 908 

Filipinos,  see  Colonial  Problem. 
Finland,  Russificationof,198,460.  717,943 
.Fires,  see  Disasters. 

Fisher,  G.  P.,  obit 239 

Fiske,  John,  author 980,  983 

Fitch,  Clyde,  dramatist 961 

Fitzsimmons -Jeffries  fight 400 

Flagg,  J.  B.,  obit 752 

Flagler,  Brig.-Gen.  D.  W.,  obit 239 

Fletcher,  T.  C,  obit 239 

Floods,  see  Disasters. 

Flower,  Hon.  Roswell  P.,  obit 375,  498 

Flying  machines,  see  Science. 

Follett,  D.  L.,  obit 762 

Football,  see  Sport. 

Ford  bill  inNcAV  York 408 

Ford  Daniel  S.,  obit 987 

Ford,  Sir  F.  C,  obit 261 

Ford,  P.  L.,  author 975,  976 

Ford,  "W.  C,  on  Philippine  commerce.544 

Foreign  Office,  British,  View  of 337 

Formosa 207,  464 

Foster,  Birket,  obit 251 

Fowler,  E.  T.,  author 976 

Fox,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  golf  champion 897 

France. 

Death  of  President  Faure 81 

View  of  Versailles  palace 86 

Pres .  Loubet  elected 84,  85,  87 

Deroulede  attempts  revolution.  ..88, 528 

New  president  of  Senate 89 

Royalist  and  Imperialist  pretenders    89 

Submarine  torpedo-boat 196 

Attack  on  Pres.  Loubet  .     328 

Fall  of  Dupuy  cabinet 329 

Waldeck -Rousseau  cabinet  formed,  330 

Trial  of  D^roulfede 331,  628,  940 

Reception  of  Major  Marchand 454 

Balzac  centenary 454 

Proposed  boycott  of  Paris  exposi- 
tion   525 

\   Siege  of  Fort  Chabrol 529 

Riots  in  Paris 529 

U.  S.  Reciprocity  treaty 604,  857 

Relations  with  Germany 006,  608 

Relations  with  Russia 607 

Fisherman  killed  byEnglish  gunboat  704 
Assoc,  for  Advancement  of  Science,  734 

Tension  with  China 845 

Settlement  at  Shanghai 845 

Anti-English  feeling 861 

Power  of  Vatican  in 864 

Creuzot  strike 937 

St.  Etienne  miners'  strike 938 

Conspiracy  trials 940 

French  Academy 941 

Grave  of  John  Paul  Jones 941 

Population  decreasing 941 

See  Dreyfus  Case,  Siam,  Newfound- 
land, Africa,  and  European  Situa- 
tion, General. 

Franklin  Syndicate  swindle 899 

Franz  Josef  Land,  Exploration  of . .. .  732 

Frederic,  H.,  author 976 

Free  silver,  see  Currency,  and  Poli- 
tics, U.  8. 
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Friars,  Philippine 823 

Frick,  H.  C,  and  Carnegie  combina- 
tion   489^ 

Friendly  islands,  British 881 

Frye,  W.  P.,  presiding  officer  U,  S. 

Senate 871 

Funston,  Frederick,  soldier  of  for- 
tune   278, 280 

On  Philippine  friars 824 

Gage,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  authoress 981 

Gage,  Secretary,  Report  of 382 

Gallif  et,  Marquis  de 330,  331 

Gallinger-Chandler  controversy . ,  661, 903 

Galton,  Sir  D.,  obit 252 

G.A.R 638 

Garcia,  General,  Funeral  of 51 

Garland,  A.  H.,  obii 240 

Garland,  H.,  author 975 

Gatacre,  Gen.,  Biography 796 

Gathmann  shell  tested 390 

Geneva  convention 300 

Geoffrion,  Hon.  C.  A.,  obit 752 

Geographical  exploration,  see  Science. 

George,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Trial  of 402- 

George,  Grand  Duke,  obit 762 

Georgia,  Hose  lynching 401 

Race  war  in 654 

Hardwick  franchise  bill  defeated..  900 

Georgian  bay  canal 922 

Gerard,  F.,  author 974 

Gerlache  Antarctic  expedition 469' 

Gerlachstein,  Count  H.,  obit 507 

Germany, 

Visit  of  Cecil  Rhodes 117 

Compromise  Army  bill 194 

Coburg  silver  wedding • 196 

Expulsion  of  Danes 196- 

American  fruits  readmitted 195 

On  Arbitration 303 

The  Coghlan  incident 416,  940' 

Purchase  of  Carolines 461,  469' 

View  of  Reichstag 452 

Coburg  succession 463 

Anti-Strike  bill 463,  940 

William  II.  as  a  dramatist 479- 

Tension  with  China 601,  846 

Relations  with  France 606, 608 

Battle  monumentun  veiled 607 

Tension  with  Kongo  Free  State —  612 

Canal  bill 706.  706 

Dortmund-Ems  canal  opened 706- 

Rhine -Elbe  canal 706 

Commerce  with  United  States 707 

Goethe  centennial 708 

P^mperor  visits  England 860 

Anglo-German  African  agreement    865 
Parcels  post  to  United  States. . .  .613,  868 

New  naval  bill 938 

New  code  of  laws 939' 

Emden,  new  naval  port 939 

Amer .  Insurance  companies 939 

Relations  with  U.  S 416,  940 

Cameroons  land  grant  scandals 953 

Church  federation 963 

In  Samoa,  see  Samoa. 

Gherardi,  Ensign,  Bravery  of 892 

Gibbs,W.E.,  author  ..  983 

Gibson,  C.  D.,  draughtsman 977 

Gillmore,  Lieut.,  Release  of 276,  815 

Gladstone,  Herbert,  Liberal  whip....  448 

Glencoe,  Battle  of 780 

Glucose  Trust  decision 968 

Goat  lymph 73!^ 
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•Godding,  Dr.  W.  W.,  obit 499 

Godkin,  E.  L.,  Retirement  of 909 

Goebel,  William,  in  Kentucky  elec- 
tion  G56,  848 

Goethe  centennial 708 

Goldie,  Sir  G.  T.,  in  Nigeria 610 

Gold  made  jjliable 737 

Gold  mines  in  Transvaal 731 

Gold  production,  Canadian 175,  856 

In  California 856 

Golf,  see  Sport.  ^ 

Gomez,  Maximo,  see  Cuba. 

Gompers,  Tres,,  on  Trusts 893 

Goode,  W.  A.  M.,  author 979 

Gorham,  G.  C,  author 975 

Gospel  of  the  twelve 962 

Gould  family.  Attempt  to  blackmail.  147 

Graham,  Sir  G.,  obit 998 

Graham,  Rev.  J.  A.,  author 982 

Grand  Trunk  Strike 439,  689 

Grant-Can tacuzene  wedding 672 

Grant  statue  at  Philadelpliia 425 

Gras  pan,  Battle  of 786 

Grau,  Maurice,  decorated 672 

Graves,  Rt.  Rev.  C,  D.  D.,  obit 762 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Naval  increase 102 

Retirement  of  John  Morley 188 

New  Liberal  leader 188 

Composition  of  commons 188 

Irish  Home  Rule 190 

Lord  Kitchener's  action  at  Omdur- 

man 190,  446 

Financial  budget '. 190,  446 

Irish  local  elections 190,  448 

Interior  view  of  house  of  lords 191 

Catholic  University  for  Ireland 192 

Exports  and  Imports 193 

Poulett  peerage  case 193 

Burton  J  dynamiter,  released 194 

New  railway  into  London 194 

Hooley  bankruptcy  case 194 

Anglican    ritualistic    controversy, 
see  Religion. 

Paciflc  cable  question 435 

Women  in  London  government 447 

Clerical  Tithes  bill 447 

Comparative  party  strength 447 

Herbert  Gladstone,    chief  Liberal 

whip 448 

Royal  yacht  "  Victoria  and  Albert"  448 
Queen'^s  80th  birthday  celebration. .  449 

Birthday  honors 438,  449 

Sunday  papers  in  London 449 

Methods  of  colonial  administration.  449 

Cromwell  tercentenary 450 

"Anglo-Saxon  Review  "  appears . . .  450 
Earl  Rosebery's  daughter  married..  451 
Phoenix  Park  prisoners  liberated. . .  451 

Parliamentary  proceedings 188,  702 

Liberal  position 702 

Defeat  of  Winston  Churchill 702 

Naval  manoeuvres  702 

Launch  of  Vengeance 703 

Growth  of  the  empire 703 

Langtry-DeBathe  wedding 704 

Congress  of  Women 450,  704 

French      fisherman      accidentally 

killed 709 

Parliament  and  the  war 934 

Michael  Davitt  resigns 934 

Xiord  Salisbury  on  foreign  interven- 
tion   935 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland.— Continued. 

New  lord  mayor  of  London 935 

New  Year  honors 935 

Irish  affairs y36 

I'arnell  home 936 

Killarney  estate  sold 936 

Ruskin  Hall  at  Oxlord 936 

Hospital  ship /Vi/zc^^ssq/"  Wales —  936 

Cromwell  statue  unveiled 937 

Case  of  Mrs.  Maybrick 937 

Relations  with   United  States,  see 

Anglo-American  Relations. 
Debates  on  South  Africa,  see  South 

Africa. 
Policy  in  Asia,  see  Orient. 

Greathouse,  C.  P.,  obit 987 

(ireece,  earthquake  in 203 

Prince  Constantine  challenged 203 

Cabinet  change 462 

(ireene.  Gen.  G.  S.,  obit 240 

(Irevy,  Albert,  obit 762 

(Iriffis,  W.  E.,  author 973 

(Jriggs,  Atty-Gen.,  on  Aimy  Canteen.  367 

( rrotius  celebration \ 712 

(rrundy,  S.,  dramatist 961 

(riiadeloupe.  Riots  in 442 

(luani,  American  flag  raised 56 

Gov.  Leary's  report 827 

Guatemala,  see  Central  America. 

( Juayaquil,  Fire  in 931 

iTueiin,  "  hero  "  of  Fort  Chabrol 529 

Guiana,  British, Reciprocity  with. 364,  604 

Venezuelan  boundary 592 

Commerce  with  United  States 698 

Brazilian  boundary 616 

Guiana,  Dutch. 

Commerce  with  United  States 698 

Guiana,  French. 

Commerce  with  United  States 698 

Guild,  Curtis,  Jr.,  Colonial  Commr.. .    23 

(iuillou.  Dr.  C.  F.,  obit 240 

Guion,  Warren,  Brave  death  of 162 

Hadley,  Prof.  A.  T.,  president  of  Yale. 

418,  908 
Hadley,  H.  H.,  organizes  tea  saloon...  489 

Haffner,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  L.,  obit 998 

Hague,  Conference  at  the 100 

The  delegates 292,  294 

View  of  Palace  in  the  Wood 293 

Exclusion  of  Vatican 294 

Baron  de  Staal  made  president 296 

Committees  organized 296 

Disarmanent 298,  579 

Attitude  of  Russia 298 

Dum-dum  bullet  prohibited 299,  579 

Geneva  convention 300 

Arbitration  tribunal 301,  576,  582 

American  proposals 301 

Russian  proposals 302 

British  proposals 302 

Italian  proposals 303 

Attitude  ot  Germany 303 

Arbitration  convention  drafted,  304,  575 

Private  property  at  sea 304 

Address  of  Hon.  A.  D.  White 305 

Opinion  of  Count  Tolstoi 306 

Good  offices  and  mediation 575 

International  arbitration.. .  .301,  576,  582 

View  of  the  Hague 577 

i)ecisions  and  Revision 578 

Amendments  to  draft 678 

Conventions  adop  ced 580 

Final  act 581 
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Hague,  Conference.— Continued. 

Results  of  the  Conference 582 

Grotius  celebration 712 

Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E 964,  975 

Hamilton,  Henry,  dramatist 222 

Hank,  Prof.  J.  N.,  obit 997 

Han-kow  incident 600 

Hardy,  A.  S.,  U.  S.  minister  to  Greece.  415 
Hardy,  A.  S.,  Ontario  premier,  retires.  917 

Harlan,  James,  obit 987 

Harper  &  Bros.,  Failure  of 912 

Harper's  Magazine  reduces  price 676 

Harraden,  B.,  author 976 

Harris,  A.  C,  minister  to  Austria 156 

Harris,  Col.  F.  H.,  obit 240 

Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  G.,  president  of  Am- 
herst   668 

Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  S.,  obit 499 

Harvard  boathouse  burned 969 

Harvard  University  Club 909 

Hastings,  Horace  L.,  obit 987 

Haupt,  P.  editor 983 

Hauser,  walther,  i)res.  of    Switzer- 
land   946 

Havemeyer,H.O.,  ontariff  and  trusts.  487 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  Socialist  mayor 165 

Hawaii. 

Territorial  govt,  proposed 56 

Contract  labor  in 58 

Cable  question 59 

Ex-Pres.  Dole  on  situation 61 

Commerce  and  industry 130,  292 

A.  S.  Hartwell,    representative  in 

Washington 549 

Eruption  of  Mauna  Loa 549 

Bubonic  plague 826 

Hawkins,  A.  H.,  author 976 

Hay,  Secretary,   secures  Open  Door 

policy 834 

Hay,  A.  S.,  U.  S,  consul  at  Pretoria. . .  804 

Hayward,  Hon.  M.  L., obit 152,  988 

Haywood,  Baron  Ludlow  of,  obit 998 

Hazard,  Caroline,  pres.  of  Wellesley. . 

161, 162 

Hazeltine,  I.  S 240 

Heam,  L..,  author 984 

Hecker.  Father,  Life  of 225 

Heine  fountain  dedicated 668 

Heironimus,  N.  C,  author 978 

Henderson,  D.  B.,  speaker  of  house.  • 

416,  871 

Henley  regatta 650 

Henry,  Gen.  Guy  V 289,  988 

Herbert,  Victor,  operatic  composer..  960 

Heme,  J.  A.,  dramatist 222,  960 

Herron,  Prof.  G.  D 629,  908 

Herschell.  Baron  Farrer,  obit 252 

Herv6,  Aim6  M.E.,  obit 262 

Heth,  Gen.  H.,obit. . . : 753 

Heureaux,  Pres.,  assa8sinated,442,691,'  694 

Heyermans,  H.,  dramatist 740 

Heyse,  Paul,  dramatist 740 

Hicks,  W.  H.,  obit 753 

Hill  currency  bill 98 

Hill-Croker  controversy 907 

Hilton,  Judge  Henry,  ooit 753,  911 

Hirsch,  Baroness,  ol)it 262,  461,  507 

Hitchcock,  C.  H.,  author 975 

Hoagland,  J.  C,  obit 988 

Hoar,  Sen.  G.  F.,  on  expansion, 

27  33  36  822 
Hobart,  Hon.  Garret  A.,  obit. . '. .  .871,'  988 
Hobson,  R.  P.,  promoted Ill 
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Hockey  contests,  see  Sport. 

Hoffman,  Dr.  W.  J .,  obit 988 

Hoge,  Rev.-Dr.  M.  D.,  obit 240 

Holden,  Rev.  L.  E.,  president  Wooster 

University 670 

Holland,  see  .Hague,  Conference  at 
The. 

Holland  submarine  boat 891 

Hollis,  F.  W 102 

Hoist,  Edward,  obit 240 

Holy  Ghost  ang  Us  Society 745 

Holy  Year 967 

Honduras,  see  Central  America. 

Hong-Kong,  British  at 349 

Hood,  Basil,  author  ... 901 

Hooley  bankruptcy  case 194 

Hopkms,  A.  G.,  obit 753 

Hose,  Sam,  Lynching  of 401 

Hotchkiss  Major  Jed,  obit 241 

Hornby,  Sir  W.  W.,  K.  C.  B.,  obit. ...  507 
Hovey,  Rev.  Dr.  Alvah,  50th  anniver- 
sary   424 

Howard,  Bronson,  dramatist 960 

Howe,  J.  W.,  author 965 

Howell,  Commr.  C.  P.,  obit 988 

Howell,  George  R.,  obit 499 

Howison,  Rear- Admiral,  retired 888 

Hoyt,  Miss  B.,   golf   champion,   de- 
feated   897 

Hull  Army  bill 136 

Hume,  W.  H.,  obit 989 

Hummell,  E.  A. ,  inventor 474 

Hungary,  see  Austria-Hungary. 

Hunter,  Sir  W.  W. ,  author      979 

Huntington,  C.  P.,  on  education 424 

Huntington,  Lieut.  Col.  E.  L.,  obit 989 

Huntington,  AV.  R.,  author 981 

Hurley,  Denis  M,  obit 241 

Hutchinson,  B.  P.,  obit 241 

Hutton,  R.  H.,  author 983 

Hyde,  Henry  B.,  obit 499 

Hydrogen,  liquid  and  solid 471 ,  736 

Idaho,  Women  in  public  life 148 

Wardner  miners'  strike 393,  644 

niinois. 

Pullman  merged  in  Chicago 148 

Allen  Street  R.  R.  law  repealed 148 

Anti-trust  law 231,968 

Riots  at  Pana  and  Carte i-ville. . .  .392, 644 

Chicago  Day  celebrated 901 

Chicago  Drainage  canal 902 

Illiteracy  in  Cuba 825 

In  Porto  Rico 826 

Imperialism,  see  Colonial  Problem. 
Imports,  see  Commerce,  Foreign. 
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THIS  statesman,  administrator,  essayist,  historian,  "  mighty 
hunter,"  and  warrior,  is  a  descendant  through  nine  gen- 
erations from  early  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  Along 
this  ancestral  line  there  have  been  infusions  of  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  French-Huguenot  blood.  While  the  resultant  character, 
as  seen  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  can  scarcely  be  claimed 
as  typically  American  —  being  evidently  exceptional  in  its 
degree  of  development  along  some  special  lines,  and  proba- 
bly unusual  in  its  combination  of  various  elements  —  it  is  to 
be  classed  among  close  approaches  to  the  American  ideal. 

Public  service  is  no  novelty  in  the  Roosevelt  family.  In 
successive  generations  its  members  have  been  called  to  offi- 
cial duties  in  city  or  state,  and  at  least  once  in  congress.  To 
gifts  from  one  of  the  more  recent  members  of  this  family  was 
due  the  foundation  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  in  New  York,  a  citizen  named  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  well  known  for  his  strong  character  and  buoyant 
disposition,  was  or  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  called  to 
official  services  for  which  —  after  a  type  not  closely  American 
—  he  steadily  refused  payment.  This  Theodore,  inheritor 
of  no  great  wealth,  yet  having  a  competence  which  placed 
his  family  in  what  are  called  "  easy  circumstances,"  did  not 
choose  a  life  of  ease  or  one  given  only  to  culture  of  artistic 
tastes,  but  gave  much  thought  and  time  to  works  for  the  poor 
and  to  plans  for  relief  and  elevation  of  the  neglected.  He 
led  in  forming  the  system  of  lodging-houses  for  New  York 
newsboys ;  was  active  in  organizing  the  Bureau  of  Associated 
Charities ;  and,  during  the  Civil  War,  obtained  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "allotment  commission,"  by  which  soldiers 
could  send  to  their  families  a  portion  allotted  from  their 
monthly  pay.  This  man  was  the  father  of  the  Theodore  of 
to-day. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  was  born  in  East  Twentieth  street,  New  York  city, 
October  27,  1858.  His  boyhood  gave  no  prophecy  of  the 
surprising  physical  vigor  and  capacity  for  endurance  of 
hardships  which  have  served  and  interpreted  the  promptness 
of  his  intellectual  activity  and  the  resolute  force  of  his  char- 
acter. Though  his  father  was  no  believer  in  indulgence  or 
coddling,  and  later  required  from  him  work  —  hard  and 
steady  work,  in  lines  appropriate  to  him  —  the  child's  pale- 
ness and  delicacy  in  the  years  of  usual  early  schooling 
caused  him  to  be  kept  at  home  under  a  private  tutor.  His 
long  summers  were  spent  at  his  father's  farm  near  Oyster 
Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  sound,  where,  in  open 
air  sports  and  woodland  rambles,  the  boy  began  both  to 
breathe  in  and  to  put  on  strength.  The  gain  during  these 
few  years  was  at  once  physical  and  mental,  body  and  mind 
reacting  on  each  other  in  a  development  in  which,  though 
the  physical  opened  the  way,  the  mental  and  moral  nature 
doubtless  supplied  the  vital  force,  and  soon  took  command  of 
the  whole  advance.  If  a  boy  have  not  good  native  stuff  in 
him,  mere  growth  through  fresh  air  and  exercise  will  not 
bring  it  out. 

Resoluteness  and  tenacity  of  will  were  shown  —  accord- 
ing to  trustworthy  accounts  —  in  Theodore's  early  resolve 
"  to  make  something  of  himself,"  in  order  to  which  he  saw 
a  good  degree  of  bodily  vigor  requisite  for  a  basis.  Soon 
was  developed  a  native  orderliness  of  mind  —  a  classifying 
instinct,  one  of  the  elements  of  all  science  ;  and  an  interest 
in  the  wild  creatures  whose  life  is  strangely  enmeshed  in 
nature  more  fully  than  is  our  own,  one  of  the  elements  of 
natural  science :  the  boy  catalogued  the  birds,  denizens  of 
his  region.  By  unflagging  perseverance  in  athletic  exercises 
of  gradually  broadening  scope,  he  strengthened  his  muscles 
for  action  and  hardened  them  for  endurance,  while  training 
his  will  into  that  self-control  which  gives  persistence  in  effort 
and  promptness  in  emergencies,  and  is  an  essential  in  control 
when  requisite  over  affairs  and  over  men.  Hunting  stories 
and  tales  of  adventure  in  the  wild  woods  greatly  interested 
the  boy,  appealing  to  the  romantic  daring  which  was  an  ele- 
ment in  his  nature.  For  ordinary  stories  he  cared  little. 
Meanwhile,  his  father  sedulously  instilled  into  his  mind  a 
contempt  for  the  man  who  drifts  through  an  inactive  life  of 
comfortable  self-indulgence,  achieving  nothing. 

The  period  of  delicate  health  and  private  tutelage  was 
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soon  left  behind ;  and,  after  studies  preparatory  for  college  at 
well-known  schools  in  New  York,  he  entered  Harvard,  grad- 
uating in  1880.  In  the  university  his  rank  as  scholar  was 
good.  He  gave  great  attention  to  natural  history,  and  to 
general  historical  studies.  Epochs  of  great  national  and 
political  change,  with  their  formative  principles  and  their 
leading  personalities,  were  carefully  considered  —  probably 
as  much  for  practical  guidance  as  in  a  thirst  for  historic 
lore.  His  physical  training  was  kept  up  by  athletic  practice  ; 
he  became  skilled  in  boxing  and  wrestling.  After  graduation, 
he  continued  his  studies  at  Dresden  ;  then  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  East.  While  in  Europe,  his  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  his  native  delight  in  coping  with  difficulties  and 
facing  dangers  would  not  allow  him  to  disregard  the  defiant 
challenge  flung  to  him  from  the  icy  peaks  of  Yungfrau  and 
the  Matterhorn  until  he  had  placed  them  beneath  his  feet. 

In  1881  Roosevelt,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  began  his 
active  life  in  New  York  —  active  in  virtue  of  his  ingrained 
contempt  for  inactivity.  He  was  a  robust,  hearty,  cheerful 
youth ;  not  a  laborious  seeker  after  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment, yet  genial,  and  with  a  noticeable  courtesy  of  manner 
which  is  still  his  characteristic ;  not  afraid  of  himself  or  of 
any  other  man ;  fully  purposed  to  do  some  good  work  in  the 
world,  and  to  make  whatever  work  he  did  good  work.  He 
was  in  fair  degree  a  student — indeed,  to  a  remarkable 
degree  for  one  so  characteristically  a  man  of  affairs. 
Already  he  had  become  versed  in  the  history  of  the  earlier 
politics  and  wars  of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  prominent 
statesmen ;  and  within  a  year  of  his  return  to  New  York,  he 
began  work  on  his  "  Naval  War  of  1 8 1 2  "  —  now  accepted  as 
a  standard  work  on  that  period.     He  began  the  study  of  law. 

Some  scholarly  men  happen  into  politics,  drawn  in  on 
some  unexpected  current,  and  showing  a  tone  somewhat 
apologetic  in  their  reference  to  it  as  an  episode.  This 
young  man  went  into  politics  promptly  and  zealously,  as  a 
matter  of  imperative  duty  for  a  young  American  citizen  to 
whom  Providence  had  given  the  leisure  and  the  due  prepa- 
ration in  study.  He  went  into  politics  as  he  went  into  the 
war,  not  only  to  give  and  take  hard  knocks  when  it  must  be 
so,  but  with  an  actual  attraction  toward  the  very  thickest  of 
the  fight  because  the  great  issue  might  have  quickest  settle- 
ment there.  The  character  and  the  history  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  had  inspired  him  with  an  intense  patriotism ; 
he  must  do  his  part  in  keeping  and  in  exalting  the  public 
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life  of  their  and  his  America;  and  in  1881  the  field  for  this 
work  was  poHtics.  Not  in  the  least  was  he  deterred  by 
the  warning  that  this  field,  certainly  in  New  York,  was  no 
proper  field,  but  merely  a  filthy  pool,  in  which  not  only 
patriotism,  but  even  common  honesty  would  be  stifled.  All 
the  more  need  for  some  one  to  go  in  and  clean  it  out.  In 
his  first  year  in  New  York,  he  took  part  in  a  primary  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
assembly  from  the  21st  district,  and  soon  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Republican  minority.  The  young  leader 
and  fighter  knew  how  to  attract  men,  to  hold  them,  and  to 
lead  them.  His  "  aldermanic  bill "  took  from  the  city  coun- 
cil the  power  to  veto  the  mayor's  appointments  (a  power 
which  had  served  Tweed's  sinister  purposes) :  he  organized 
an  investigation  whose  result  was  the  substituting  of  a  de- 
cent salary  for  the  sheriff's  annual  fees  of  $100,000,  and  the 
county  clerk's  annual  fees  of  $80,000.  He  was  reelected  to 
the  assembly  in  1883,  and  again  in  1884.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  convention  in  Chicago, 
in  which  he  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  fa- 
vored the  presidential  candidacy  of  Senator  Edmunds. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Roosevelt  had  become  widely 
known  as  a  man  whose  devotion  to  rectitude  was  both  a 
principle  and  a  passion  —  a  reformer  on  the  field  of  politics 
who  could  not  be  daunted  or  seduced.  It  was  not  yet  known 
to  the  general  public  whether  the  young  man's  administrative 
ability  and  constructive  faculty  in  statesmanship  were  equal 
to  his  courage  and  uprightness.  But  the  scandalous  condi- 
tion of  New  York  city  politics,  involving  some  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  an  underground  partnership  controlled  by  Tam- 
many, for  dishonest  gain,  turned  the  hope  of  many  toward  him 
for  a  sweeping  purification.  The  Republican  party,  always  a 
powerless  minority  at  the  municipal  polls,  nominated  him  in 
1886  for  mayor,  announcing  reform  as  the  great  purpose, 
and  with  some  hope  that  the  candidacy  of  Henry  George 
might  withdraw  enough  workingmen's  votes  to  give  the 
election  to  Roosevelt  as  against  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the  emi- 
nent citizen  who  was  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  Re- 
publicans polled  for  Roosevelt  a  larger  percentage  of  votes 
than  had  ever  been  given  for  a  Republican  mayoralty  candi- 
date ;  but  the  Democrats  prevailed. 

Through  this  early  period,  and  through  years  thereafter, 
he  was  for  a  portion  of  almost  every  year  a  ranchman  in 
what  was  then  the  wildest  region  of  the  remote  West.     He 
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bought  lands  on  the  Little  Missouri  river  in  northwestern 
Dakota,  and  built  a  log  ranch,  in  whose  construction  his 
own  hands  did  a  full  share.  For  the  business  of  cattle  rear- 
ing and  grazing  he  gathered  a  large  company  of  cowboys 
and  ranchmen,  whom  he  attached  closely  to  himself,  winning 
their  admiring  confidence  by  his  fearlessness  and  firmness, 
his  tact  and  generous  considerateness.  Many  of  these  rough 
riders  of  the  far  West,  with  hunters,  trappers,  and  pioneers, 
came  quickly  to  his  side  when,  a  year  ago,  he  beckoned 
them  to  war.  His  wilderness  time  was  his  true  holiday  — 
full  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  hardship,  exposure,  danger,  and 
delight.  From  the  log  veranda  of  his  lodge  he  shot  a  deer. 
He  plunged  into  the  deep  wilderness  on  long  excursions, 
hunting  bears  and  other  large  game,  as  well  as  birds.  It  is 
related  that  he  shot  but  seldom  for  sport  alone :  he  and  his 
large  company  needed  plentiful  food ;  moreover  he  had  al- 
ways been  a  student  of  natural  history.  In  that  wild  region 
there  were  wild  men,  sometimes  roving  in  bands  from  afar. 
There  was  little  law  and  less  police.  From  a  recent  sketch 
of  Roosevelt  in  a  well-known  magazine  we  gather  this,  with 
other  items :  one  predatory  band  stole  some  of  his  cattle ; 
he  tracked  the  thieves  for  two  weeks,  and  captured  three  of 
them,  whom  he  lodged  in  the  penitentiary  for  three  years. 
The  library  of  nature  in  hill,  forest,  stream,  supplied  the 
place  of  books  in  his  ranch ;  there  were  works  of  a  few 
favorite  American  writers,  besides  books  on  hunting,  trap- 
ping, and  natural  history. 

In  1889,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
entered  on  a  wider  area  of  public  activity.  President  Harri- 
son appointed  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  He  had  long  been  an  advocate 
of  a  reformed  civil  service ;  and  the  six  years  of  this  official 
duty  developed  him  as  an  organizer  and  administrator  of 
great  force  and  conscientious  thoroughness.  He  is  one 
of  the  increasing  number  of  public  men  that  believe  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  until  they  are  changed  by  the 
proper  law-making  authority.  During  his  tenure  20,000  offi- 
cial positions  were  added  to  the  domain  of  the  civil-service 
law. 

The  year  1895  saw  his  entrance  on  a  very  different  field. 
Mayor  Strong  had  been  borne  into  office  in  New  York  city 
on  the  wave  —  wave,  rather  than  persistent  tide  —  of  public 
indignation  at  the  frightful  revelations  of  corruption  and  crime 
among  Tammany  officials.      While  scarcely  any  municipal 
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department  seemed  free  from  deep  stain,  the  police  depart- 
ment was  commonly  believed  to  be  administered  by  its  high- 
est officials  in  the  interest  of  crime  —  even  in  a  league  with 
criminals.  Unless  it  were  cleansed  and  morally  disinfected, 
the  whole  municipal  reform,  so  loudly  promised  and  heralded, 
must  come  to  nought.  The  situation  was  appalling.  A 
fighter  was  needed  as  a  leader,  one  who  could  be  neither 
scared  nor  hoodwinked  ;  not  one  who  would  make  a  display 
threatening  a  fight  and  then  wait  for  the  enemy  to  retire ; 
not  one  who  would  rush  violently  in  and  soon  find  the  fray 
too  hot  for  him ;  not  one  who  would  consent  to  do  really 
brave  battle  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  do  anything 
else ;  but  Theodore  Roosevelt,  —  he  or  some  fighter  of  his 
sort,  who,  when  he  sees  an  abuse  or  an  outrage  for  whose 
continuance  he  can  be  shown  to  have  some  share  of  respon- 
sibility, especially  if  the  abuse  be  fortified  in  a  strong  sys- 
tem and  upheld  by  immense  force  —  would  journey  a  long 
distance  sooner  than  lose  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  very 
front  of  the  fight  against  it. 

From  his  dignified  and  honorable  position  at  Washington, 
he  came  to  the  board  of  police  commissioners  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  made  its  president  (Vol.  5,  pp.  375,  641). 
His  energy  and  efficiency  came  immediately  into  action  — 
establishing  stringent  rules  for  the  police  force,  weeding  out 
the  inefficient  or  the  dishonest,  gaining  personal  knowledge 
of  his  men's  doings  by  ever  and  anon  going  the  rounds 
himself  after  midnight.  He  was  always  on  the  watch  for 
deficiency  in  his  men,  and  equally  for  devotion  to  duty  — 
rewarding  both.  His  enforcement  of  municipal  ordinances 
— :  especially  those  regulating  liquor  saloons  —  raised  a  furi- 
ous and  menacing  outcry  even  from  some  prominent  men  in 
his  own  party,  ignorant  both  of  his  position  and  of  the  out- 
rageous facts  with  which  he  was  dealing.  These  laws  had 
long  been  used  by  the  police  merely  for  levying  blackmail 
on  the  wealthier  liquor  dealers  who  were  allowed  to  violate 
them,  while  pitiless  examples  of  the  law's  enforcement  were 
exhibited  in  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  poorer  class  of 
dealers  who  could  not  pay  blackmail  to  the  amount  desired. 
The  laws  were  perhaps  at  some  points  severe ;  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  seemed  so  to  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  but  with  that 
question  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  that  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do ;  he  was  commissioned  and  paid  to  enforce  law, 
not  to  make  or  change  law ;  if  the  public  did  not  like  their 
laws,  they  had  only  to  elect  legislators  who  would  change 
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them ;  if  officers  were  allowed  to  disregard  one  law,  they 
would  be  demoralized  and  come  easily  to  a  disregard  of  all 
law.  Some  police  captains  who  presumed  on  a  general  pub- 
lic support  in  their  failure  to  enforce  the  liquor  ordinance, 
he  instantly  ordered  under  arrest  for  disobedience.  The 
number  of  new  officers  added  under  him  to  the  force  was 
about  2,000. 

With  Mr.  Roosevelt's  resignation  from  the  New  York 
police  board  to  accept  his  appointment  as  assistant  secretary 
of  the  navy  at  the  beginning  of  President  McKinley's  ad- 
ministration, he  may  be  said  to  have  left  for  a  brief  time  the 
sphere  of  politics  (Vol.  7,  p.  401).  It  would  have  been 
entirely  reasonable,  however,  then  to  predict  his  return,  and 
for  two  reasons :  first,  he  is  the  kind  of  man  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  sure  to  want  in  politics ;  secondly,  he  evi- 
dently beUeves  in  poUtics  as  essential  to  a  proper  citizenship 
under  a  free  governmental  system,  also  as  preparatory  and 
educative  for  statesmanship,  which  is  but  politics  patriotic- 
ally inspired,  scientifically  trained,  and  nobly  developed. 
While  probably  we  can  show  no  words  from  him  directly 
expressing  exactly  this  view  of  politics,  yet  we  have  plentiful 
reason  for  inferring  the  view  from  his  writings  and  from  his 
chosen  lines  of  action.  A  young  man's  choice  of  an  easy, 
indolent  life  is,  in  his  view,  immoral  and  contemptible, 
whether  the  choice  be  due  to  timidity  or  to  a  selfish  love 
of  luxury.  For  his  own  sake,  if  not  for  his  country's  sake, 
let  a  man  in  easy  circumstances  thoroughly  study  politics. 
He  has  always  openly  declared  himself  a  politician,  a  party 
politician,  a  practical  politician.  As  to  being  a  party  poli- 
tician, he  says :  "  Without  party  allegiance  our  politics 
would  become  mere  windy  anarchy."  As  to  being  a  prac- 
tical politician,  he  says :  "  In  the  long  run  politics  of  fraud, 
and  treachery,  and  foulness  are  unpractical  politics."  He 
has  made  his  political  campaigns  always  under  a  party  name 
instead  of  under  the  more  refined,  delicate,  and  dignified 
name  of  Independent  or  Reformer.  Meanwhile  he  has  given 
his  party  and  all  others  to  understand  that  on  a  question  of 
simple  right  and  wrong  he  gives  to  no  party  authority  over 
his  political  action.  He  declares  that  national  politics  should 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  municipal  or  local  govern- 
ment. He  is  an  upholder  of  "  honest  money,"  which  he 
interprets  by  saying  —  *'no  quack  cure  for  financial  distress." 
He  advocates  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  its  fullest  extent.  He 
believes  that  a  great  nation,  if  it  is  to  live  and  do  the  work 
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which  leading  nations  are  providentially  called  to  do,  must 
have  warlike  qualities. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  politics  and  statesmanship  is  not  a 
theorizer,  though  his  mind  seems  drawn  toward  a  consid- 
eration of  theories,  an  investigation  of  their  fundamental 
principles,  a  tracing  of  their  lines  of  operation.  He  wants 
to  find  what  a  theory  can  do ;  he  knows  of  no  use  in  public 
affairs  for  a  theory  that  cannot  be  put  to  practical  work  in 
the  affairs  now  in  hand.  Instead  (if  we  judge  him  aright) 
he  chooses  for  the  ordering  of  his  course  a  few  strong, 
simple,  directly  acting  principles,  which  require  funda- 
mental qualities  of  character,  leaving  these  principles  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  theories  not  violative  of  funda- 
mental morality.  His  ideal  for  the  qualities  of  an  admin- 
istrator stands  plainly  forth  in  his  writings  and  in  his  own 
course  —  integrity,  patriotism,  courage,  force,  straightfor- 
wardness. For  a  legislator  he,  about  the  time  of  his  en- 
trance as  a  youth  on  political  life,  specified  these  qualities  as 
necessary  (integrity  and  patriotism  being  understood  as  vital), 
readiness  for  hard  work,  some  parliamentary  skill,  courage, 
tact,  knowledge  of  men  and  of  their  motives.  A  very  recent 
utterance  shows  his  point  of  view  on  this  subject.  In  an 
address  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  April   ii,   1899,  he  said: 

"  Much  has  been  given  you,  and  we  have  the  right  to  expect  much 
from  you  in  return.  You  can  do  your  duty  in  two  ways.  First,  in  the 
direction  of  common  honesty;  second,  in  the  direction  of  common  sense. 
I  really  don't  know  which  I  regard  with  the  most  unaffected  dread  —  the 
machine  politician  or  the  fool  reformer. 

"  If  you  will  not  set  yourselves  to  try  to  solve,  as  they  must  be 
solved,  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  complexity  of  our  social  condi- 
tions, you  can  depend  upon  it,  the  lead  will  be  taken  by  demagogues, 
exciting  the  animosity  of  class  against  class  for  their  own  selfish  purposes." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  1897  withdrew  him  from  the 
public  gaze,  and  closeted  him  at  the  centre  of  an  immense 
mass  of  inconspicuous  yet  arduous  and  most  important  work. 
One  of  his  studies  had  been  sea  power  and  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  various  nations.  He  had  become  con- 
vinced that  the  immense  and  overflowing  resources  of  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  compel  it,  through  a  world- 
wide commerce,  to  relations  with  lands  washed  by  every  sea 
—  relations  which  would  force  it  to  take  its  share  with  the 
few  other  great  powers  in  solving  the  world  problems  already 
being  propounded  for  settlement  in  the  early  years  of  the 
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coming  century.  He  saw  that  our  gallant  little  navy  was  of 
a  size  absurdly  inadequate  either  to  defend  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  or  to  discharge  our  duties  in  the  group  of  great 
nations.  He  began  to  acquaint  himself  both  with  its  general 
situation  and  with  all  details  of  its  needs.  His  painstaking 
labors  greatly  furthered  the  comprehensive  and  energetic 
administration  of  his  superior  in  office.  Whether  these  men 
scented  war  months  ahead  is  not  publicly  known  ;  but  they 
evidently  considered  that  warships  were  built  and  supported 
by  the  country  with  expectation  that  they  would  be  ready  if 
suddenly  needed.  Naval  construction,  repair,  and  equip- 
ment were  urged  forward  ;  ammunition:  and  various  supplies 
to  an  unusual  amount  were  provided;  naval  stations  and 
our  ships  in  various  parts  of  the  world  were  heavily  stocked 
with  these  supplies  and  with  coal.  Consequently,  when  the 
British  authorities  at  Hong-Kong,  under  obligations  of  neu- 
trality, ordered  Dewey  to  quit  that  port  in  a  few  hours,  he 
was  able  to  sail  immediately,  fully  provided  with  all  that 
made  possible  his  lightning-like  descent  on  Manila. 

This  great  preparatory  work  being  fully  done,  and  Hnes  of 
continued  work  organized  in  accordance  with  the  secretary's 
plans,  his  assistant  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  must  quit 
here  and  get  into  the  fight."  He  got  in.  He  sought  a 
place  at  the  fore-front  of  the  battle  line ;  this,  however,  is  a 
recognized  fashion  with  the  American  soldier  and  sailor. 
What  was  quite  aside  from  the  usual  fashion  was  the  style  of 
his  going  in  and  the  manner  of  men  that  he  took  in  with  him. 
Anticipating  a  long  campaign  in  a  region  widely  extended 
and  not  over-civilized,  where  much  could  be  done  by  a  body 
of  men  mounted  on  fleet  horses  dashing  unexpectedly  hither 
and  thither,  prospecting  far  in  advance,  protecting  flanks  and 
rear,  cutting  off  distant  bodies  of  the  enemy  with  sudden 
surprise,  Roosevelt  called  around  him  a  regiment  probably 
not  paralleled  in  military  annals.  In  its  ranks  were  cowboys, 
ranchmen,  hunters  from  the  Western  wilderness,  club-men 
and  "  society-men  "  from  the  great  Eastern  cities,  policemen, 
university  students  —  mostly  men  of  peace,  yet  full  of  fight 
for  the  occasion.  Their  story  of  bravery  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  is  too  recent  and  too  widely  known  to  be  here  recorded. 
They  had  little  opportunity  to  use  their  fleet  horses ;  their 
campaign  had  a  fortunately  disappointing  end  in  the  sudden 
closing  of  the  war.  Though  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
summoner  and  the  soul  of  this  strangely  assorted  body, 
which  indeed  none  but  he  could  have  gathered,  its  command 
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was  at  first,  in  accordance  with  his  own  choice,  entrusted  to 
his  friend.  Colonel  Leonard  Wood,  a  trained  soldier  as 
Roosevelt  was  not,  though  indeed  he  had  in  his  youth  served 
four  years  in  the  militia,  ending  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  8th 
Regiment,  New  York  National  Guard.  Under  him  Roose- 
velt served  as  lieutenant-colonel,  succeeding  him  as  colonel 
when  Wood  was  promoted  major-general,  and  given  a  larger 
command. 

Since  January  i,  1899,  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  New  York  (Vol.  8,  pp.  672,  821).  The 
Erie  canal  scandals  under  the  last  Republican  administration 
had  given  such  basis  for  Democratic  criticism  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  a  Republican  defeat  in  the  election  of  gover- 
nor unless  an  unusually  popular  candidate  were  named. 
This  caused  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  a  Republi- 
can distinguished  for  his  service  in  important  public  affairs 
in  city  and  state,  in  which  he  had  been  proved  incorruptible, 
patriotic,  and  signally  efficient.  He  had  just  returned  from 
the  field  of  war,  where  to  the  popular  thought  his  name  had 
gained  a  romantic  charm.  The  reform  element  in  the  party 
welcomed  and  urged  his  candidacy ;  the  machine  element 
accepted  and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  welcomed  it.  The 
practical  character  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  politics  is  seen  in 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  nomination  tendered  him  by  the 
independent  organization  known  as  the  "  Citizens'  Union  " 
(Vol.8,  p.  672),  thereby  avoiding  the  course  —  and  the  re- 
sultant failure  —  of  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  in  the  first  campaign 
in  the  Greater  New  York  (Vol.  8,  pp.  799,  800,  812).  At  the 
election  in  November  he  was  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  about 
18,000  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  Judge  Augustus  Van 
Wyck. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  been  a  surprisingly  voluminous 
writer  when  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  his  official  and 
other  engagements  are  considered.  His  activity  of  mind 
makes  steady  work  an  enjoyment.  One  of  his  associates  in  the 
New  York  Police  Department  when  he  was  at  its  head, 
relates  that  he  was  often  seen  to  avail  himself  of  a  few  mo- 
ments' respite  from  the  rush  of  department  business  by 
writing  a  few  lines  of  some  book  or  article  that  he  was  pre- 
paring. 

One  of  his  favorite  fields  of  research  and  authorship  has 
been  American  history.  His  work,  ''  Winning  of  the  West," 
in  four  volumes,  holds  place  as  a  standard,  as  does  also  his 
"Naval   War  of    1812."     He  has  published,    also,    "Tales 
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from  American  History,"  a  briefer  work ;  "  History  of  the 
City  of  New  York  ;  "  "  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris  ;  "  "  Life 
of  Thomas  H.  Benton."  An  important  work  requiring  much 
original  research,  which  he  has  been  writing  in  collaboration 
with  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  is  "  Imperial  History  of  the 
British  Navy."  He  has  published  three  volumes  on  hunt- 
ing (especially  of  big  game),  entitled,  "  The  Wilderness  Hun- 
ter," "  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman,"  "  Ranch  Life  and  the 
Hunting  Trail."  Essays  and  reviews  from  his  pen  in  various 
magazines  have  been  collected  in  two  volumes ;  one  of  these, 
"  American  Ideals,"  is  a  suggestive  and  stimulating  presenta- 
tion of  high  standards  for  American  life  and  citizenship.  He 
has  written  also  several  papers  for  scientific  journals. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  was  married  in  1886.  His  home,  a 
fine  old  house  near  Oyster  Bay,  is  in  an  attractive  rural  neigh- 
borhood, with  pleasing  views  of  Long  Island  sound. 


THE  WAR  AND  ITS  ISSUES* 

WHEN  Samson  pushed  asunder  the  pillars  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dagon,  he  was  himself  involved  in  its  ruin. 
So,  when  a  strong  one  among  nations,  in  a  later  day, 
laid  violent  hands  upon  the  already  crumbling  structure  of 
the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  the  instant  collapse  of  the 
edifice  involved  the  conqueror  in  unanticipated  and  stupen- 
dous responsibilities  and  difficulties. 

The  Colonial  Problem.  —  There  has  not  been,  in  all  his- 
tory, a  more  astonishing  contrast  than  that  of  the  motives  of 
the  Spanish- American  war  and  its  results.  In  its  origin,  the 
war  had  one  definite  purpose  —  the  liberation  and  pacifica- 
tion of  Cuba.  This  purpose  was  ostensibly  and  primarily 
inspired,  not  by  humanitarian  considerations  alone,  but  by 
motives  of  local  and  internal  politics.  The  spectacle  of  an- 
archy in  Cuba  had  a  short  time  previously  been  paralleled 
in  the  Armenian  atrocities,  yet  in  that  case  there  was  no 
interference.  The  domestic  or  selfish  interest  that  might 
have  prompted  such  a  course  by  the  United  States  was  lack- 
ing, and  the  danger  of  the  consequences  was  apparent  to  all. 
In  the  Cuban  matter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motive  of  self- 
interest  was  conspicuously  present,  while  the  dangers  seemed 
remote.  The  chronic  misgovernment  of  the  island  had  be- 
come an  intolerable  nuisance  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
American  Republic,  a  source    of  demoralization  within  its 
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borders,  and  a  cause  of  complications  in  its  foreign  policy, 
which  it  desired  to  keep  within  narrow  and  simple  limits. 

In  its  results,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  has  wrought  a 
revolution  in  American  policy.  The  traditions  of  the  past 
have  given  way  to  the  aspirations  of  the  future.  The  testa- 
ment of  the  Fathers,  admirably  fitted  to  the  Republic  of 
their  day  and  generation,  has,  in  the  evolution  of  historical 
progress,  given  place  to  the  gospel  of  a  newer  light,  a  higher 
aspiration,  a  greater  responsibility,  and  a  broader  life. 

The  United  States  finds  itself  at  last  launched  upon  a 
career  of  unforeseen  difiiculties  and  unmeasured  possibilities, 
as  a  power  of  world-wide  sovereignty  upon  whose  dominions 
the  sun  never  sets.  While  some  of  the  possible  results  of  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  were  foreseen  by  Mr.  McKinley, 
and  dictated  his  early  strenuous  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
war,  the  actual  results  were  not  originally  contemplated  by 
any  one  either  within  or  without  the  administration.  The 
hour  for  expansion  had  sounded,  and  forces  beyond  human 
ken  or  control  would  appear  to  have  rung  up  the  curtain  on 
a  new  act  in  the  drama  of  American  national  life. 

Suddenly  placed  with  an  empire  on  its  hands  and  con- 
fronted with  bewildering  problems,  the  United  States  has  no 
clear  idea  of  what  it  is  going  to  do  with  its  new  possessions, 
beyond  the  determination  that  it  will  protect  them  and  will 
hold  them  until  time  has  been  given  for  the  intelligent  formu- 
lation and  assured  continuation  of  a  policy  consistent  with 
American  interests  and  the  true  welfare  of  the  islanders. 
The  United  States  will  have  to  face  practical  and  moral  diffi- 
culties of  the  most  formidable  kind,  and  with  little  or  no 
experience  of  its  own  to  guide  it.  It  will  have  to  create  an 
adequate  machinery  for  dealing  with  its  new  dependencies. 
It  will  need  a  Colonial  administration  and  a  large  disciplined 
regular  army.  It  will  require  to  multiply  its  costly  but  most 
admirable  navy  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  its  new  and  scattered  interests.  It  will  have  to  modify 
its  governmental  methods  to  suit  alien  conditions,  insuring 
above  all  things  a  continuity  of  policy  and  an  ideal  adminis- 
tration of  justice  which  will  in  time  win  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  races  who  are  but  children  in  the  art  of  polity  and 
whose  plastic  minds  have  known  no  government  save  that  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  These  are  things  not  to  be  sup- 
plied in  a  day,  even  by  a  land  of  such  amazing  resources  as 
the  United  States.  The  task  of  providing  them  will  be  a 
legacy  of  the  present  to  the  future.     It  will  not  be  lightened 
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by  any  outcome  in  immediate  prospect,  for  the  exigencies  of 
the    present   enforce  the  adoption  of    a  poHcy  which    runs 
counter  to  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  fundamental  to  the 
development   of     the    American   Commonwealth.       In    the 
Philippines,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  to  some  extent  in  Hawaii, 
the  United  States  will  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  govern  alien 
peoples  on  principles  of  conquest.     This  state  of  affairs,  in 
fact,  has  for  some  time  existed  in    Hawaii,  where  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  natives  has  been  extinguished  although  it  had 
produced  an  orderly  government  of  its  own.     In  the  Philip- 
pines it  will  be  complicated  by  other  difficulties,  for,  if  these 
islands  are  ever  to  become  American,  the  prospect  is  that 
they  will  have  to  be  reconquered  —  a  task  neither  easy  nor 
bloodless.     The  seriousness  of  the  situation  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated, and  must  be  aggravated  by  the  present  absolute  lack 
of  anything  approaching  unanimity  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  must  ultimately  dictate  the  definite  lines 
of  policy  to  be  adopted.     To  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
Filipinos  would  in  all  probability  be  to  hand  over  the  islands 
to  a  government  which  would  be  but  a  slight  remove  from 
savagery  —  infinitely  worse  than  that  which  was  maintained 
by  Spain.     To  fight  and  subdue  them  is  proving  a  difficult 
business,  which  is  encountering  no  small  opposition  in  the 
United  States  itself,  where   the    Anti-Imperialist  League  is 
actively  at  work.     Unfortunately,  the  administration  of  Mr. 
McKinley  is  not  yet  able  to  formulate  any  large  or  well-con- 
sidered   policy   for   dealing   with   the    new    departure;  and 
public  opinion  is  not  only   still  in    the    stage  of  formative 
uncertainty,  but    also  without  any  constitutional    means  of 
immediate  expression. 

The  Philippine  Commission.  —  With  a  view  to  securing 
data  on  which  to  formulate  intelligently  a  definite  policy 
regarding  the  Philippines,  and  to  mollify  as  far  as  possible 
the  restlessness  of  the  natives  by  instructing  them  authorita- 
tively as  to  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  United  States 
regarding  them.  President  McKinley  announced,  January  17, 
the  appointment  of  the  following  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers to  canvass  the  whole  situation  in  the  islands : 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  President  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  chairman. 

George  Dewey,  Admiral,  United  States  Navy. 

Elwell  S.  Otis,  Major-General,  United  States  Army. 

Hon.  Charles  Denby,  of  Indiana,  ex-Minister  to  China. 

Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 
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The  appointment  qf  this  commission  does  not  interfere 
with  the  military  government  of  the  islands  under  General 
Otis,  which  will  be  continued  until  congress  makes  other 
provision.  The  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  is 
indicated  in  a  letter  of  instructions  issued  by  the  president 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  January  20,  which  says : 

"In  order  to  facilitate  the  most  humane,  specific,  and  effective 
extension  of  authority  throughout  these  islands,  and  to  secure  with  the 
least  possible  delay  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  generous  protection  of 
life  and  property  to  the  inhabitants,  I  have  named  a  commission  (as 
above). 

"The  commissioners  are  enjoined  to  meet  at  the  earliest  possible 
day  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  to  announce  by  a  public  proclamation 
their  presence  and  the  mission  intrusted  to  them,  carefully  setting  forth 
that,  while  the  military  government  already  proclaimed  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  continued  so  long  as  necessity  may  require,  efforts  will  be 
made  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  taxation,  to  establish  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  persons  and  of 
property  by  such  means  as  may  be  found  conducive  to  these  ends. 

"The  commissioners  will  endeavor,  without  interference  with  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  now  in  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines, to  ascertain  what  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
and  what  improvements  in  public  order  may  be  practicable ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  will  study  attentively  the  existing  social  and  political  state 
of  the  various  populations,  particularly  as  regards  the  forms  of  local 
government,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  customs  and 
other  taxes,  the  means  of  transportation,  and  the  need  of  public  im- 
provements. 

"  They  will  report  through  the  State  Department  the  results  of  their 
observations  and  reflections,  and  will  recommend  such  executive  action 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  to  them  wise  and  useful. 

"The  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  confer  authoritatively 
with  any  persons  resident  in  the  islands  from  whom  they  may  believe 
themselves  able  to  derive  information  or  suggestions  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  their  commission,  or  whom  they  may  choose  to  employ  as 
agents,  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

"  The  temporary  government  of  the  islands  is  intrusted  to  the  mil- 
itary authorities,  as  already  provided  for  by  my  instructions  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  December  21,  1898,  and  will  continue  until  Congress 
shall  determine  otherwise.  The  commission  may  render  valuable  ser- 
vices by  examining  with  special  care  the  legislative  needs  of  the  various 
groups  of  inhabitants,  and  by  reporting,  with  recommendations,  the 
measures  which  should  be  instituted  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  peace, 
and  public  welfare,  either  as  temporary  steps  to  be  taken  immediately 
for  the  perfection  of  present  administration,  or  as  suggestions  for  future 
legislation. 

"In  so  far  as  immediate  personal  changes  in  the  civil  administration 
may  seem  to  be  advisable,  the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  recom- 
mend suitable  persons  for  appointment  to  these  offices  from  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  who  have  previously  acknowledged  their 
allegiance  to  this  government. 

"  It  is  my  desire  that  in  all  their  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  the  commissioners  exercise  due  respect  for  all  the  ideals,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions  of  the  tribes  and  races  which  compose  the  popula- 
tion, emphasizing  upon  all  occasions  the  just  and  beneficent  intentions 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
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"It  is  also  my  wish  and  expectation  that  the  commissioners  may 
be  received  in  a  manner  due  to  the  honored  and  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Republic,  duly  commissioned  on  account  of  their 
knowledge, skill,  and  integrity  as  bearers  of  the  good-will,  the  protection, 
and  the  richest  blessings  of  a  liberating  rather  than  a  conquering 
nation." 

The  commissioners,  in  accordance  with  their  instructions, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Fihpinos  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  preamble  assures  the  people  of  the  cordial  good-will  and  frater- 
nal feeling  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people,  and  asserts  that  the  object  which  the  United  States  government, 
apart  from  the  fulfillment  of  its  solemn  obligations,  has  assumed  toward 
the  family  of  nations  by  the  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  over  the 
islands,  is  the  well-being,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  Filipino  people, 
and  their  elevation  and  advancement  to  a  position  among  the  most 
civilized  peoples  of  the  world. 

"The  president  believes  this  felicity  and  perfection  of  the  Filipino 
people  will  be  brought  about  by  the  cultivation  of  letters,  science,  and 
the  liberal  and  the  practical  arts,  by  the  enlargement  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  the  expansion  of  industrial  pursuits  by  trade  and  com- 
merce, by  the  multiplication  and  improvement  of  means  of  internal 
communication,  and  by  the  development  of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  archipelago. 

"  Unfortunately,  these  pure  aims  and  purposes  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  people  have  been  misinterpreted  to  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  islands;  and,  in  consequence,  the  friendly  American  forces, 
without  provocation  or  cause,  have  been  openly  attacked.  Why  these 
hostilities .''  What  do  the  best  Filipinos  desire }  Can  it  be  more  than 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  give  ? 

"They  say  they  are  patriots  and  want  liberty.  The  commission 
emphatically  asserts  that  it  is  willing  and  anxious  to  establish  an  enlight- 
ened system  of  government,  under  which  the  people  may  enjoy  the 
largest  measure  of  home  rule  and  the  amplest  liberty  consonant  with  the 
supreme  ends  of  the  government  and  compatible  with  those  obligations 
which  the  United  States  has  assumed  toward  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world." 

The  proclamation  then  says  there  can  be  no  real  conflict  between 
American  sovereignty  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Filipinos,  for, 
while  America  is  ready  to  furnish  armies,  and  navies,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  to  maintain  its  rightful  supremacy 
over  the  islands,  it  is  even  more  solicitous  to  spread  peace  and  happiness 
among  the  people  and  guarantee  them  rightful  freedom,  to  protect  their 
just  privileges  and  immunities,  to  accustom  them  to  free  self-government 
in  ever-increasing  measure,  and  to  encourage  those  democratic  aspira- 
tions, sentiments,  and  ideals  which  are  the  promise  and  potency  of 
fruitful  national  development. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  stated  that  the  commission  will  visit  the  Philippine 
provinces  to  ascertain  the  enlightened  native  opinion  as  to  the  forms  of 
government  adapted  to  the  people  and  conformable  with  their  traditions 
and  ideals. 

The  leading  representative  men  are  asked  to  meet  the  commission, 
which  further  declares  that  the  policy  of.  the  United  States,  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  government,  is  to  consult  the  wishes 
and  secure  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  people. 
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The  proclamation  proper  contains  eleven  articles,  declaring  Amer- 
ica's intentions,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  supremacy  of  the  United  States  must  and  will  be  enforced 
throughout  every  part  of  the  archipelago,  and  those  who  resist  can 
accomplish  nothing  except  their  own  ruin. 

2.  The  amplest  liberty  of  self-government  will  be  granted  which  is 
reconcilable  with  the  just,  stable,  effective,  and  economical  administra- 
tion, and  compatible  with  the  sovereign  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  civil  rights  of  the  Filipinos  will  be  guaranteed  and  protected ; 
their  religious  freedom  will  be  assured ;  and  all  will  have  equal  standing 
before  the  law. 

4.  Honor,  justice,  and  friendship  forbid  the  exploitation  of  the 
people  of  the  islands.  The  purpose  of  the  American  government  is  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Philippine  people. 

5.  An  honest  and  effective  civil  service,  in  which,  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  natives  shall  be  employed,  is  guaranteed. 

6.  The  collection  and  application  of  taxes  and  other  revenues  will 
be  put  upon  a  sound,  honest,  and  economical  basis.  The  public  funds, 
raised  justly  and  collected  honestly,  will  be  applied  only  in  defraying  the 
proper  expenses  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Philippine 
government  and  such  general  improvements  as  public  interests  demand. 
Local  funds,  collected  for  local  purposes,  shall  not  be  diverted  to  other 
ends.  With  such  prudent  and  honest  fiscal  administration,  it  is  believed 
the  needs  of  the  government  will  in  a  short  time  become  compatible  with 
a  considerable  reduction  in  taxation. 

7.  A  pure,  speedy,  and  effective  administration  of  justice  will  be 
established,  by  which  the  evils  of  delay,  corruption,  and  exploitation  will 
be  effectually  eradicated. 

8.  The' construction  of  roads,  railroads,  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  and  other  public  works  of  manifest 
advantage  to  the  people,  will  be  promoted. 

9.  Domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  and  other  industrial 
pursuits,  and  the  general  development  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of 
its  inhabitants,  will  be  the  constant  objects  of  solicitude  and  fostering 
care. 

10.  Effective  provision  will  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  in  which  the  children  of  the  people  will  be  educated. 
Appropriate  facilities  will  also  be  provided  for  higher  education. 

11.  Reforms  in  all  departments  of  the  government,  all  branches  of 
the  public  service,  and  all  corporations  closely  touching  the  common  life 
of  the  people  must  be  undertaken  without  delay,  and  effected  conform- 
ably with  common  right  and  justice,  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  well-founded 
demands  and  the  highest  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

This  is  in  spirit  the  proclamation  of  an  American  pro- 
tectorate, not  an  American  conquest.  The  United  States 
desires  the  natives  to  understand  that  it  poses  not  as  the 
owner  of  the  archipelago,  nor  even  as  devoted  to  the  exploit- 
ation of  the  islands  or  their  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  the  champion  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  all  who  live  in  the  archipelago,  and  the  would-be  teacher 
to  lead  them  to  a  higher  level  of  material  comfort,  social 
organization,  orderly   justice,  and   political   freedom.     The 
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responsibility  is  one  which  this  country  feels  itself  morally 
bound  to  assume  irrespective  of  consequences  to  itself  of 
weal  or  woe. 

ScHURMAN,  Jacob  Gould,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  President  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  was  born 
in  Freetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  May  22,  1854,  of  United  Empire 
Loyalist  descent.  It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  desig- 
nated head  of  the  Philippine  Commission  should  have  been  born  and 
bred  a  subject  of  that  Empire  which  includes  the  complementary  branch 
of  our  common  stock,  and  which  has  achieved  the  greatest  measure  of 
success  in  spreading  among  alien  races  the  benefits  of  enlightened, 
stable,  and  just  administration.  He  has  earned  his  own  living  since  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  academic  honors  and  material  advance- 
ment coming  to  him  as  the  reward  of  the  irresistible  combination  of 
unusual  natural  ability  and  hard  and  diligent  work.  Between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  he  was  clerk  in  a  general  store  at  Summerside, 
P.  E,  I.;  then,  by  his  own  exertions,  he  got  a  year  of  tuition  at  the  gram- 
mar school  in  the  village ;  and  in  1870  won  the  first  of  the  six  scholar- 
ships established  by  the  government  at  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Char- 
lottetown.  Three  years  more  of  work  brought  him  to  Acadia  College, 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  In  1875  he  won  over  competitors  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
the  Gilchrist  scholarship  in  connection  with  the  University  of  London, 
which  required  him  to  complete  his  university  course  in  Europe.  To 
London  he  went,  and  two  years  later  took  the  London  University  degree, 
incidentally  taking  the  university  scholarship  ($250  a  year  for  three 
years)  in  philosophy.  He  was  first  in  Greek,  English,  logic,  philosophy, 
and  political  economy  in  University  College,  winning  an  additional 
scholarship  of  $100  a  year  for  two  years  in  the  last  subject.  In  1877-78 
he  studied  at  Paris  and  Edinburgh ;  in  the  latter  year  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree,  being  the  only  successful  candidate  out  of  five  who  applied. 
Then,  in  June,  1878,  he  completed  his  scholarship-winning  career  by 
taking  the  Hibbert  travelling  fellowship  of  $1,000  a  year  for  two  years, 
over  about  sixty  competitors,  the  pick  of  such  seats  of  learning  as  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Trinity  College  (Dublin);  etc.  For  two 
years  he  was  in  Germany,  studying  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen; 
he  also  visited  Italy.  During  this  period  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  ex- 
President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  then  United  States 
minister  and  now  ambassador  at  Berlin. 

He  returned  to  Canada  in  1880.  He  was  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature, political  economy,  and  psychology  at  Acadia  College,  1880-82. 
A  difference  caused  by  some  of  his  views  upon  religious  subjects  is  said 
to  have  brought  about  his  next  change,  although  he  has  always  remained 
a  Baptist.  In  1882  he  went  to  the  larger  Dalhousie  University,  and 
until  1886  was  professor  of  metaphysics  and  English  literature  there. 
This  was  the  period  of  his  marriage,  his  wife  being  a  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Munro,  publisher,  of  New  York  city,  who  was  a  notable 
supporter  of  Dalhousie. 

In  1886,  through  the  influence  of  ex-President  White,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Susan  E.  Linn  Sage  chair  of  Christian  Ethics  and  Mental 
Philosophy  at  Cornell,  founded  by  the  late  Henry  W.  Sage.  When 
the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  was  established,  he  became  its  dean.  In 
1892,  on  the  resignation  of  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.D.,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  university.  Dr.  Schurman  was  selected  for  the  post  (Vol.  2, 
p.  191).  He  is  a  non-resident  lecturer  hi  ethics  of  the  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.     He  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  national 
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and  state  affairs,  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  forceful  writer,  and  a  strong 
speaker  His  published  works  include  "Kantian  Ethics  and  the  Ethics 
of  Evolution"  (1881) ;  "  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism  "  (1887) ;  "  Belief 
in  God:  Its  Origin,  Nature,  and  Basis"  (1890) ;  "Agnosticism  and  Reli- 
gion "  (1896) ;  and  numerous  papers  and  addresses.  His  present  leave 
of  absence  extends  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  college  year. 

For  biography  of  Admiral  Dewey,  see  Vol.  8,  p.  291.     For  por- 
trait, see  Vol.  8,  p.  283. 

Worcester,  Dean  C., 
assistant  professor  of  zool- 
ogy in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  is  the  author  of  a 
most  valuable  work,  recently 
published,  entitled  "The 
Philippine  Islands  and  Their 
People  "  (Vol.  8,  p.  997).  It 
is  "a  record  of  personal  ob- 
servations and  experience, 
with  a  short  summary  of  the 
more  important  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  archipelago." 
Professor  Worcester  has 
twice  visited  the  islands, 
spending  the  years  of  1887-88 
and  1890-93  in  studying  and 
collecting  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  the  Philippines. 
Both  of  the  expeditions  in 
which  he  took  part  were 
unofficial,  and  he  has  had 
experience  with  all  classes 
of  the  population. 

Otis,  Elwell  Stephen, 
major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines, was  born  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  March  25,  1838.  Was 
graduated  at  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  University,  '58.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  studying  law ;  and  he  had  just  commenced  practice  in  Rochester, 
when,  in  September,  1862,  he  entered  the  volunteer  military  service  as 
captain  in  the  140th  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  At  Get- 
tysburg he  had  a  part,  with  his  regiment,  in  executing  General  Warren's 
order  for  the  occupation  of  Little  Round  Top,  the  key  to  Meade's  posi- 
tion, before  it  could  be  seized  by  the  Confederates ;  the  regiment  lost 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men  in  killed  and  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Otis,  who  had  been  promoted  from  cap- 
tain to  lieutenant-colonel,  commanded  the  picket  line  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
which  brought  on  the  engagement ;  here  the  140th  lost  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  men,  and  only  three  of  the  captains  were  left.  At  Spottsylvania 
the  regiment  lost  its  colonel,  and  Otis  succeeded  to  the  command.  From 
the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  the  140th  was  constantly  under  fire,  and  its 
losses  in  killed  were  among  the  largest  of  any  regiment  in  the  war. 
Otis  was  severely  wounded  near  Petersburg,  October  i,  1864,  and  was 
disabled  for  duty.  He  was  discharged  from  the  volunteer  service, 
January  24,  1865,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.     In  1866 
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he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  22d  United  States  Infantry, 
and  became  colonel  of  the  20th  Infantry  in  1880.  From  1867  to  1881 
he  served  with  the  army  in  the  West  against  the  Indians.  He  organ- 
ized the  infantry  and  cavalry  school  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.  In  1893  he 
was  promoted  brigadier- general,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Columbia,  with  headquarters  at  Vancouver,  and  in 
1897  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Colorado ;  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  American  troops  in  the  Philippines  on  the  de- 
parture of  Major- General  Wesley  Merritt  to  confer  with  the  Peace 
Commissioners  in  Paris.     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  8,  p.  541. 

Denby,  Hon.  Charles,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1830,  and  studied  at 
Georgetown  University,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in 
1885.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  he  became  a  lawyer. 
He  served  in  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  and  had  reached  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  volunteers  when  compelled  by  wounds  to  resign.  In  1885 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  China  by  President  Cleveland,,  and  held 
that  post  until  early  in  1898,  being  succeeded  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Conger. 
-He  played  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations  which  ended  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war  in  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  23).  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish-American  war  (Vol. 
8,  p.  652). 

The  Difficulties  of  the  Problem.  —  It  is  undeniable  that 
for  a  government  such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  with  an 
executive  hable  to  change,  practically  irresponsible,  and 
liable  to  be  hampered  in  his  freedom  of  action  by  a  vacil- 
lating congress,  the  problem  of  carrying  on  a  colonial  policy 
is  beset  with  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  The 
confusion  of  the  American  mind  is  evident  in  the  conflicting 
reports  regarding  the  character  of  the  Filipinos  and  their 
fitness  for  self-government,  and  the  contradictory  opinions  as 
to  the  constitutional  powers  and  moral  obligations  of  the 
United  States  regarding  them. 

On  June  27,  1898,  Admiral  Dewey  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Long: 
"  In  my  opinion  these  people  [the  Filipinos]  are  far  superior  in  their 
intelligence  and  more  capable  of  self-government  than  the  natives  of 
Cuba ;  and  I  am  familiar  with  both  races." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Manila  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post"  declares  the  "government"  of  Aguinaldo  devoid  of 
authority  inasmuch  as  neither  the  "constitution  "  nor  the  choice  of  the 
"president  "  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  describes  the  char- 
acter of  the  Tagalos  as  "  servile  "  and  "  treacherous ;  "  and  sums  up  by 
saying  : 

"  Whether  a  people  such  as  this  could  conduct  a  republican  form  of 
government  successfully,  guarantee  to  all  citizens  their  rights  of  person 
and  property,  respect  the  laws  they  themselves  enacted,  and  give  loyal 
support  to  their  own  government,  are  questions  it  scarcely  seems  neces  • 
sary  to  ask." 

A  somewhat  similar  picture  is  drawn  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Manila  by  Dr.  George  F.  Becker  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey : 

The  Filipinos  are  what  might  be  called  a  child-race.  In  intellect  and 
judgment  they  never  come  to  maturity.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  the 
difference  between  Spanish  rule  and  American  rule.     Neither  can  they 
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understand  why  they  cannot  resist  the  United  States  as  well  as  they 
rebelled  against  Spain,  nor  why  they  would  not  be  perfectly  well  able  to 
stand  alone  against  Germany  or  any  other  power.  They  have,  moreover, 
the  volatility,  and  impulsiveness,  and  the  lack  of  fixity  of  purpose  which 
are  characteristic  of  childhood.  They  have,  too,  the  pettiness  of  passion, 
the  spite,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  childhood. 

Happily,  the  Filipinos  possess  other  and  more  admirable  childish 
traits.  They  are  docile  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  recognize  as 
their  superiors  in  ability  and  character.  They  are  ambitious  and  not 
lacking  in  energy.  Above  all,  they  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  They 
resent  oppression  and  insult,  but  they  appreciate  right  dealing  and 
courtesy.  These  facts  point  out  the  true  method  of  appealing  to  them 
and  of  governing  them.  Mere  kindness,  compromise,  and  indulgence 
they  will  regard  as  weakness.  Inflexible  firmness  will  impress  them 
deeply;  and  if  it  be  conjoined  with  inviolable  regard  for  justice  and  for 
the  promotion  of  their  interests,  they  will  speedily  become  reconciled  to 
it,  will  become  docile,  and  will  imitate  our  modes  of  industry,  adminis- 
tration, and  thought. 

"  It  is  clear,"  writes  Dr.  Becker,  "  that  a  'campaign  of  education  '  is 
needed  to  show  the  Filipinos  how  weak  their  position  really  is.  Were 
the  United  States  to  surrender  the  islands  to  the  natives,  some  European 
power,  probably  Germany,  would  soon  swoop  down  upon  them ;  and, 
though  a  war  among  great  powers  might  ensue,  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines  would  surely  disappear.  Even  were  the  archipelago  to  be 
neutralized  by  treaties  among  the  great  powers,  the  islands  would  be 
torn  by  dissensions.  Some  sixty  distinct  languages  are  spoken  here,  and 
there  are  the  liveliest  enmities  between  the  various  tribes.  Out  of  nine 
million  people,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  can  read  and  write 
Spanish,  the  only  language  of  instruction  practically  known  to  them. 
The  only  government  which  they  could  set  up  would  be  an  oligarchy,  the 
members  of  which  would  be  for  the  most  part  Tagalos.  This  race, 
forming  only  about  a  sixth  of  the  population,  has  most  of  the  education, 
not  on  account  of  its  mental  superiority,  but  because  it  happens  to  oc- 
cupy the  region  about  Manila.  The  other  races  are  somewhat  jealous  of 
the  Tagalos,  and  dislike  them  as  well  on  grounds  of  temperament." 

Formidable  as  may  be  the  practical  difficulties  of  colonial 
administration  by  a  government  such  as  ours,  the  essentials 
of  a  successful  policy  are  easily  apparent.  The  natives  have 
first  to  be  convinced  that  they  have  met  their  masters ;  then 
that  these  masters  are  essentially  just ;  and  finally,  that,  so 
long  as  they  yield  obedience  to  certain  broad  rules  of  con- 
duct, their  own  customs,  habits,  and  pecuharities  will  be  let 
alone.  Great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  Cuba, 
where  some  people  expected  to  see  a  stubborn  and  prolonged 
resistance  to  everything  in  the  nature  of  foreign  domination. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  fear  that  equal  progress  will 
not  be  attained  in  the  Philippines  when  the  present  effer- 
vescence has  worked  itself  out. 

A  Colonial  Commission  Formed.  —  To  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  war  caused  by  the 
growing  burden  of  administering  affairs  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  it  was    announced,  January  23, 
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that  the  secretary  had  organized  a  commission  to  deal, 
within  powers  conferred  by  him  and  subject  to  his  sanction, 
with  such  details  as  the  granting  of  franchises  and  conces- 
sions, the  distribution  of  money  for  public  improvements, 
and  other  issues  arising  in  the  territories  acquired  in  the 
war  or  occupied  by  United  States  forces.  The  members  of 
the  commission  are : 

Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  of  Belief  on  taine,  Ohio. 

Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  on  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  staff. 

George  W.  Watkins,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

General  Kennedy  was  born  at  Belief ontaine,  Ohio,  in  1840.  Served 
throughout  the  Civil  War.  Was  mustered  out  in  1865,  brevet  brigadier- 
general,  and  studied  law.  Was  United  States  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  1878-83;  lieutenant-governor  of  Ohio,  1885-87;  resigned  to 
enter  Congress,  and  was  reelected  to  his  seat  in  1888. 

T/ie  British  Example.  —  In  a  letter  dated  December  18, 
1898,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  "  The  British  Realm,"  Admiral 
Dewey  writes : 

"After  many  years  of  wandering,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mightiest  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  the  imperial 
policy  of  England." 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain,  whose  success  in  gov- 
erning alien  races  —  in  India,  in  the  Malay  states,  in  Egypt, 
and  elsewhere  —  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history,  will  afford 
many  an  instructive  lesson  to  those  upon  whom  may  devolve 
the  direction  of  American  colonial  policy.  In  an  address, 
April  7,  before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Theodore  S.  Woolsey, 
professor  of  international  law  at  Yale,  after  referring  to 
Dutch  rule  in  Java  as  by  no  means  as  successful  as  English 
rule  in   India,  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  results  of  British  administration  in  India  have  been  splendid. 
It  has  kept  the  peace,  preserved  order,  built  roads,  railroads,  and  irriga- 
tion works,  brought  justice  to  the  humblest,  lessened  famine  and 
pestilence,  introduced  state  education,  sanitation,  and  dispensaries,  freed 
trade  from  many  burdens,  simplified  taxatiQn,  and  has  begun  to  introduce 
local  self-government.  Now,  much  of  this  system,  particularly  its  basic 
ideas,  will  repay  our  study  in  considering  the  Philippines.  We  must 
keep  a  firm  hand  on  the  so-called  civilized  natives,  who  constitute  one- 
half  of  the  population,  and  yet  educate  them  to  some  measure  of  local 
administration  which  they  can  in  time  undertake  themselves.  We  must 
better  communications  and  build  public  works.  We  must  raise  revenue 
skillfully  and  spend  it  more  and  more  on  the  country.  We  must  get 
work  out  of  an  indolent  race,  without  slavery  or  its  equivalent  in  con- 
tract labor,  probably  by  introducing  it  to  new  wants.  We  must  guide 
the  savage  half  with  the  strength  which  it  will  respect  and  the  courage 
which  it  will  admire.  ... 
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"  Civil  government  would  mean  chaos,  if  the  personal  guarantees  go 
with  it.  No  government  can  succeed  there  which  is  not  based  upon 
force.  We  need  to  place  a  benevolent  despot  in  every  district  in  the 
archipelago.  Therefore  the  military  government  is  the  only  one  possible. 
And  this  is  dependent  upon  the  inaction  of  congress.  Its  constitutional 
basis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  as  sovereign  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  order,  for  the  defense  of  its  territory, 
for  the  protection  of  its  subjects'  rights.  .  .  .  This  despotic  form  of  ad- 
ministration is  not  an  ideal  method;  its  justification  is  that  no  other  is 
practicable." 

The  success  of  the  British  administration  in  Egypt, 
under  Lord  Cromer,  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers.  While 
a  small  British  "  army  of  occupation  "  has  been  retained,  the 
bulk  of  the  Egyptian  army  consists  of  natives  under  British 
officers ;  and  in  the  civil  service  only  a  few  Englishmen  or 
other  Europeans  —  selected  solely  on  the  ground  of  merit 
and  fitness  —  are  employed,  while  the  majority  of  places  are 
filled  with  natives  under  expert  British  direction. 

But  an  even  closer  parallel  to  the  Philippines  is  found  in 
the  Federated  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  their  condition  was  much  like  that  of  the 
Philippines  to-day.  Contact  with  selfish  civilization  had  left  them  unable 
to  save  themselves  from  either  domestic  anarchy  or  foreign  conquest. 
The  population  was  mixed.  It  was  partly  Malay  and  partly  Chinese ; 
and  the  Malays  were  largely  Mahometans,  while  the  Chinese  were 
leagued  in  secret  societies,  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  the  Philippines, 
where  about  one-third  of  the  people,  under  the  most  important  native 
dignitary,  are  Mahometans,  and  the  Chinese  societies  have  for  years  been 
the  most  potent  political  force.  Into  that  olla  podrida  of  conflicting 
elements  a  great  alien  factor  was  introduced,  which  was  potent  largely 
because  it  was  alien  and  therefore  impartial,  and  because  it  was  charac- 
terized by  the  utmost  tolerance  and  freedom  in  matters  of  race  and 
creed.  That  power  acted  with  kindness,  patience,  and  reason,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  promptness  and  firmness.  Its  justice  was  unfailing  ;  its 
authority  was  inflexible  and  irresistible.  It  aimed  at  protection,  not  sub- 
jection, and  in  the  last  analysis  imposed  control  but  not  conquest.  Just 
as  in  Egypt,  few  Europeans  were  put  into  ofiice,  and  these  few  were 
chosen  experts.  Native  material  was  used  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
So  the  people  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  governing  themselves, 
and  thus  they  were  led  toward  fitness  for  self-government  in  the  surest 
possible  way.  The  net  result  has  been  no  burden,  but  great  honor  and 
credit  to  the  tutelary  empire,  and  incalculable  benefit  to  the  protected 
states. 

Prof.  James  Bryce  outlines  in  the  March  "  Century  "  the 
policy  which  Great  Britain  would  probably  adopt  were  she, 
instead  of  the  United  States,  confronted  with  the  Philippine 
problem.  Coming  from  the  author  of  "  The  American  Com- 
monwealth," this  article  commands  attention. 

Great  Britain  would  probably  begin  by  selecting  for  governor  the 
best  man  she  could  find  among  persons  of  Indian  or  colonial  experience. 
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She  would  give  him  wide  powers,  with  a  large  salary,  and  would  assign 
to  him  a  staff  of  capable  officers,  the  chief  among  them  drawn  from  the 
Indian  or  colonial  service,  the  juniors  probably  sent  straight  from  home. 
The  minister  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  patronage  would  be  too 
much  alive  to  the  consequences,  for  the  islands  and  to  himself,  of  send- 
ing out  weak  men,  to  let  political  influence  force  weak  men  upon  him. 
The  appointments  would  be  permanent,  except  that  of  the  governor  and 
his  chief  secretary. 

A  grant  of  money  from  the  imperial  exchequer  would  be  made,  be- 
cause the  local  revenues,  mismanaged  by  Spain,  would  not  suffice  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  setting  up  a  new  administration.  Besides  the 
force. of  British  or  British- Indian  troops  which  would  be  sent,  a  local 
force  would  be  raised,  probably  of  Chinese,  and  would  be  officered  by 
Englishmen,  as  are  the  regiments  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Surveys 
would  be  begun,  roads  constructed,  railways  planned.  A  commis- 
sion would  investigate  native  land  customs,  and  devise  methods  for 
levying  land  revenue  and  for  taxation  generally;  and  efforts  would  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  village  communities,  so  as  to  build 
upon  them  a  system  of  local  government.  The  police  would  be  reformed 
and  placed  under  a  British  chief,  and  in  course  of  time  the  more  settled 
regions  would  be  divided  up  and  allotted  to  district  commissioners  with, 
probably,  some  judicial  as  well  as  executive  authority.  For  the  Span- 
iards, Spanish  law  would  in  the  first  instance  remain;  but  as  the  whole 
Spanish  population  is  reported  to  be  only  about  ten  thousand,  it  might, 
in  the  long  run,  be  superseded  by  English.  Native  customs  would  be 
respected  as  far  as  possible.  The  courts  would  probably  be  remodelled  ; 
but  native  usages  would,  when  possible,  be  respected  ;  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  though  not  despoiled  of  her  great  wealth,  could  not  be 
suffered  to  retain  privileges  prejudicial  to  the  public  or  inconsistent  with 
religious  freedom. 

In  settling  a  financial  policy,  much  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
resources  which  the  country  might  be  found  to  possess  and  the  sources 
whence  revenue  could  be  drawn.  The  levying  of  import  duties  could 
scarcely  be  avoided,  but  there  would  be  no  differential  duties  in  favor  of 
Britain  or  her  colonies. 

As  regards  government,  much  would  depend  on  the  capacities  which 
the  population,  Spanish,  mixed,  and  native,  was  found  .to  possess.  But 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  at  first  the  governor  would  receive  a  wide 
executive  power,  limited  only  by  the  provisions  of  the  orders-in-council 
which  would  be  framed  and  enacted  in  England  for  his  guidance  and 
that  of  the  officials  generally.  Then,  after  a  little,  a  legislative  council 
would  be  set  up,  consisting  in  the  first  instance  of  the  chief  officials  and 
of  a  few  nominated  members,  persons  of  weight  and  note  who  could  fitly 
express  the  views  of  the  various  sections. 

Go  softly,  go  warily.  Before  launching  out  into  large  schemes  of 
administration  or  economic  reform,  take  care  to  ascertain  the  facts  as 
fully  and  accurately  as  possible.  Let  the  facts  be  ascertained  by  men 
specially  qualified  —  by  scientific  observers,  by  experienced  travellers,  by 
practical  economists.  Ordinary  politicians  are  ill  fitted  for  such  investi- 
gations. Politicians  are,  indeed,  not  the  men  to  send  to  these  new 
countries  at  all.  Their  habits  of  thought  and  action  are  out  of  place. 
The  less  the  existing  arrangements  are  at  first  disturbed  the  better.  The 
old  officials  may  be  bad,  but  they  have  a  sort  of  information  that  the 
best  stranger  cannot  at  once  acquire,  and  it  is  not  well  to  make  "  a  clean 
sweep"  forthwith. 

A  firm  hand  needs  to  be  kept  on  white  adventurers.  Capital  must, 
of  course,  be  encouraged  to  flow  in  from  civilized  countries,  and  advan- 
tages offered  to  those  who  will  develop  the  country,  will  drain  and  im- 
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prove  lands,  work  forests,  open  mines.  But  the  European  adventurer  is 
almost  certain  to  try  to  defraud  or  to  oust  the  native.  Quarrels  follow, 
order  is  disturbed,  the  natives  are  alienated,  and  government  becomes 
unpopular. 

Continuity  of  policy  is  essential.  Changes,  of  course,  there  must 
be,  for  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  no  forethought  can  anticipate 
the  difficulties  which  will  need  to  be  overcome  by  new  expedients.  But 
the  general  lines  of  policy  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and  the  promises 
made  carried  out.      Specially  important  is  it  that  political  changes  at 

home  should  not  cause 
changes  in  the  colony, 
whether  they  be  changes  of 
men  or  of  measures.  The 
only  instances  in  which  the 
accession  of  a  new  British 
ministry  has  affected  India, 
have  been  where  questions 
of  frontier  policy  were  con- 
cerned; and  these  are  not 
purely  Indian  questions,  but 
parts  of  the  general  foreign 
policy  of  the  empire.  Home 
politics  should  not  be  suffered 
to  come  into  colonial  admin- 
istration at  all ;  nor  should 
political  services  at  home  be 
rewarded  by  colonial  offices. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
English  do  not  invariably 
observe  this  maxim.  There 
have  been  some  instances  to 
show  the  mischief  of  deviat- 
ing from  it. 

The   Peace   Treaty 

Ratified.  — The  final 
treaty  of  peace,  signed 
at  Paris  December  lo, 
1898  (For  text,  see  Vol. 
8,  p.  1 01 7),  was  trans'- 
mitted  to  the  United  States  senate  by  President  McKinley 
January  4.  It  was  reported  favorably  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  January  1 1  ;  was  formally  ratified  by 
the  senate  without  amendment  February  6 ;  and  was  signed 
by  President  McKinley  February  10,  and  by  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  March  17.  Formal  ratifications  were 
exchanged  in  Washington,  D.C.,  April  11,  M.  Cambon, 
the  French  ambassador,  again  acting  for  Spain.  This 
simple  ceremony  formally  ended  the  state  of  war  which 
began  on  April  21,  1898,  and  completely  restored  peaceful 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  President 
McKinley  at   once   publicly  proclaimed   the    fact,  and    an- 
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nounced  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  of 
Ohio,  United  States  minister  to  Belgium,  as  minister  to 
Spain.     For  biography    of    Mr.   Storer,  see  Vol.  7,  p.  411. 

The  war  having  annulled  the  existing  treaties  with 
Spain,  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  of  trade,  navigation, 
and  commerce  suitable  to  the  altered  conditions  of  both 
countries,  and  also  of  a  treaty  of  extradition,  may  be  looked 
for. 

T/ie  Debate  i7i  the  Senate.  —  The  long  debate  on  the 
treaty  was,  on  the  whole,  not  unworthy  of  the  best  days  and 
the  best  traditions  of  the  American  senate.  Many  of  the 
speeches  against  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,  or  at  least 
against  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines,  were  strong, 
luminous,  and  exhaustive,  revealing  a  wide  range  of  reading, 
a  grasp  of  constitutional  law  and  constitutional  history,  a 
power  of  keen  and  logical  argument,  and  a  command  of 
vigorous,  sympathetic,  persuasive  English  that  could  hardly 
be  excelled.  The  opposition  was  led  by  Senators  Gorman 
(Dem.,  Md.)  and  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.).  Mr.  Piatt  (Rep., 
N.Y.)  broke  his  long  silence  January  27  by  speaking 
strongly  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  treaty.  Opponents  of 
ratification  were  divided  into  those  who  advocated  rejection 
of  the  treaty  on  the  ground  that  sovereignty  in  the  Philip- 
pines had  never  been  won  and  that  we  do  not  want  it,  and 
those  who  wished  to  commit  the  country  to  a  declaration 
of  policy  promising  aid  toward  independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines as  already  promised  to  Cuba.  It  appeared,  also,  that 
two  theories  obtained  among  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
treaty,  some  insisting  upon  the  exercise  of  our  unqualified 
powers  of  sovereignty  through  conquest  in  order  to  secure 
vantage-ground  for  our  commerce  in  the  Far  East;  others 
maintaining  that  under  the  treaty  no  intention  to  stifle 
independence  could  be  justly  imputed  to  us. 

On  January  25  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  debate 
should  end  on  February  6.  Tlie  fate  of  the  treaty  at  the 
hands  of  the  55th  Congress  hung  long  in  doubt ;  but  the  tide 
was  finally  turned  by  the  startling,  but  not  wholly  unexpected, 
receipt  of  news  from  Manila  on  February  5,  that  Aguinaldo 
had  attacked  the  troops  under  General  Otis  and  inflicted  con- 
siderable loss.  He  had  made  a  mistake  in  judgment.  He 
misunderstood  the  American  character.  He  had  sealed  his 
own  fate.  From  the  point  of  view  of  international  law  — 
the  Filipinos  being  still  subjects  of  Spain  —  the  attack  was  a 
violation  of   the  terms  of   truce   between   two  belligerents. 
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From  another  point  of  view  —  the  FiUpino  government  not 
having  been  recognized  by  any  foreign  power  —  it  was  an  act 
of  piracy.  Again,  there  are  not  wanting  some  who,  while 
they  regret  the  occasion,  commend  the  motives  of  the  FiU- 
pino attack  as  justified  by  a  higher  law  than  any  of  human 
convention  —  the  law  of  universal  right  to  liberty,  the  law 
which  justified  the  American  Revolution  itself.  But,  what- 
ever view  may  be  taken 
as  to  the  legal  or  moral 
issues,  the  outbreak,  in 
the  opinion  of  so^ie  sen- 
ators who  had  opposed 
ratification  of  the  treaty, 
at  once  rendered  their 
attitude  one  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  maintaining 
American  honor  and 
interests  in  the  Far  East. 
So  Messrs.  McEnery 
(Dem.,  La.)  and  McLau- 
rin  (Dem.,  S.  C.)  went 
over  to  the  other  side, 
and  insured  ratification. 
Mr.  Jones  (Sil,  Nev.) 
was  also  won  over  at  the 
last  moment,  making  one 
vote  more  than  was  neces- 
sary. 

The  only  amendment 
offered  was  one  by  Mr.  Vest  (Dem.,  Mo.),  putting  the  Philip- 
pines on  the  same  footing  as  Cuba  in  the  treaty;  it  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  30  to  53. 

The  final  vote  on  ratification  of  the  treaty  stood  5  7  yeas 
to  27  nays,  or,  counting  six  senators  absent  and  paired,  61 
for  to  29  against,  one  vote  more  than  the  two-thirds' 
majority  requisite.     Following   are   details  of  the   vote : 

Yeas.  — Aldrich  (Rep.,  R.  I.) ;  Allen  (Pop.,  Neb.) ;  Allison  (Rep., , 
Iowa) ;  Baker  (Rep.,  Kan.) ;  Burrows  (Rep.,  Mich.) ;  Butler  (Pop.,  N.C.) ; 
Carter  (Rep.,  Mont.);  Chandler  (Rep.,  N.  H.);  Clark  (Rep.,  Wyo.); 
Clay  (Dem.,  Ga.) ;  Cullom  (Rep.,  111.);  Davis  (Rep.,  Minn.);  Deboe 
(Rep.,  Ky.);  Elkins  (Rep.,  W.  Va.) ;  Fairbanks  (Rep.,  Ind.);  Faulkner 
(Dem.,  W.  Va.);  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio);  Frye  (Rep.,  Me.);  Gallinger 
(Rep.,  N.  H.);  Gear  (Rep.,  Iowa);  Gray  (Dem.,  Del.);   Hanna  (Rep., 
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Ohio) ;  Hansbrough  (Rep.,  N.  D.) ;  Harris  (Pop.,  Kan.) ;  Hawley  (Rep., 
Conn.);  Jones  (Silver,  Nev.) ;  Kenney  (Dem.,  Del.) ;  Kyle  (Ind.,  S.  D.); 
Lindsay  (Dem.,  Ky.);  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.);  McBride  (Rep.,  Ore.); 
McEnery  (Dem.,  La.) ;  McLaurin  (Dem.,  S.  C.) ;  McMillan  (Rep.,  Mich.) ; 
Mantle  (Silver  Rep.,  Mont);  Mason  (Rep.,  111.);  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.); 
Nelson  (Rep.,  Minn.);  Penrose  (Rep.,  Penn.) ;  Perkins  (Rep.,  Cal.); 
Pettus(Dem.,  Ala.);  Piatt  (Rep.,  Conn.);  Piatt  (Rep.,  N.  Y.) ;  Pritchard 
(Rep.,  N.  C);  Quay  (Rep.,  Penn.);  Ross  (Rep.,  Vt.) ;  Sewell  (Rep., 
N.  J.);  Shoup  (Rep.,  Idaho);  Simon  (Rep.,  Ore.);  Spooner  (Rep., 
Wis.);  Stewart  (Silver,  Nev.);  Sullivan  (Dem.,  Miss.);  Teller  (Ind., 
Col.);  Thurston  (Rep.,  Neb.);  Warren  (Rep.,  Wyo.) ;  Wellington 
(Rep.,  Md.) ;  Wolcott  (Rep.,  Col.)  —  57. 

Nays. —  Bacon  (Dem.,  Ga.);  Bate  (Dem.,  Tenn.) ;  Berry  (Dem., 
Ark.);  Caffery  (Dem.,  La.);  Chilton  (Dem.,  Texas) ;  Cockrell  (Dem., 
Mo.);  Daniel  (Dem.,  Va.,);  Gorman  (Dem.,  Md.) ;  Hale  (Rep.,  Me.); 
Heitfeld  (Pop.,  Idaho) ;  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.) ;  Jones  (Dem.,  Ark.);  Mal- 
lory  (Dem.,  Fla.);  Martin  (Dem.,  Va.) ;  Mills  (Dem.,  Texas) ;  Mitchell 
(Dem.,  Wis.);  Money  (Dem.,  Miss.);  Murphy  (Dem.,  N.  Y.) ;  Pasco 
(Dem.,  Fla.);  Pettigrew  (Silver  Rep.,  S.  D.) ;  Rawlins  (Dem.,  Utah); 
Roach  (Dem.,  N.  D.);  Smith  (Dem.,  N.  J.) ;  Tillman  (Dem.,S.  C); 
Turner  (Pop.,  Wash.);   Turley  (Dem.,  Tenn.);  Vest  (Dem.,  Mo.)  —  27. 

Absent  and  Paired. —  Messrs.  Cannon  (Ind.,  Utah)  and  Wilson 
(Rep.,  Wash.)  for,  with  Mr.  White  (Dem.,  Cal.)  against;  and  Messrs. 
Proctor  (Rep.,  Vt.)  and  Wetmore  (Rep.,  R.  I.)  for,  with  Mr.  Turpie 
(Dem.,  Ind.)  against. 

Of  the  29  opponents  of  ratification,  24  were  Democrats ;  2  were 
Republicans  (Hoar,  Mass.,  and  Hale,  Me.);  2  Populists  (Heitfeld, 
Idaho,  and  Turner,  Wash.);  and  i  Silver  Republican  (Pettigrew,  S.  D.). 

The  61  supporters  of  the  treaty  included  42  Republicans;  i  Silver 
Republican  (Mantle,  Mont.) ;  10  Democrats ;  3  Populists  (Allen,  Neb.  ; 
Butler,  N.  C.  ;  Harris,  Kan.) ;  2  Silver  senators  (Jones  and  Stewart, 
Nev.) ;  and  3  Independents  (Kyle,  S.  D. ;  Teller,  Col.  ;  and  Cannon, 
Utah). 

Two-thirds  of  the  Democratic  votes  against  ratification  came  from 
states  south  of  the  old  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Six  states  voted  solidly 
against  ratification,  all  being  Southern — Arkansas,  Florida,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Twenty- two  states  voted  solidly  for 
the  treaty,  18  Northern  and  4  Southern.  The  remaining  17  states  were 
divided. 

The    McEnery    Resolution.  —  After    ratification    of    the 
treaty,  Mr.  McEnery  (Dem.,  La.)  introduced  the  following 
Joint  resolution  : 

^^  Resolved,  That  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
it  is  not  intended  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands 
into  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  intended  to  permanently 
annex  said  islands  as  an  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  establish  on  said 
islands  a  government  suitable  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  said  islands,  to  prepare  them  for  local  self-government,  and  in 
due  time  to  make  such  disposition  of  said  islands  as  will  best  promote 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  inhabitants  of 
said  islands." 

Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.)  sought  unsuccessfully  to  amend 
the  resolution  so  as  to  require  the  consent  of  the  Filipinos  to 
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any  form  of  government  proposed  for  the  islands ;  and  Mr. 
Bacon  (Dem.,  Ga.)  also  tried,  but  failed  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  vice-president,  to  secure  an  amendment  pledging  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Philippines  and  recog- 
nize the  Filipino  government. 

The  McEnery  resolution  passed  the  senate  February  14 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  22.  In  order,  however,  to  become  effect- 
ive, it  required  the  assent  of  both  the  house  and  the  pres- 
ident. 

A  bill  appropriating  $20,000,000  to  be  paid  to  Spain  for 
the  Philippines  passed  the  house  February  20,  by  a  vote  of 
219  to  34. 

The  War  Finally  Ended.  —  Only  ratification  by  Spain 
was  now  required  in  order  to  end  formally  the  state  of  war 
which  began  April  21,  1898.  Under  the  influence  of  Weyler 
and  men  of  his  stamp,  the  Cortes  hesitated.  Some  of  its 
members  feared  to  incur  the  odium  ;  others  probably  desired 
it  to  fall  upon  the  Queen  Regent,  in  order  to  discredit  the 
dynasty  and  pave  the  way  for  revolution.  The  Queen  Re- 
gent herself,  finally,  March  11,  courageously  assumed  the 
responsibility,  dismissed  the  Cortes,  and  signed  the  treaty. 
Final  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Washington,  as  already 
stated,  April  11. 

By  the  treaty  the  United  States  is  committed  to  no  special 
form  of  governmental  policy  regarding  the  Philippines.  It 
merely  takes  the  islands  from  Spain,  and  assumes  irrevoca- 
bly all  responsibility  for  their  future  welfare.  All  further 
disposition  of  them  lies  with  the  American  people  as  repre- 
sented by  congress. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  does  not 
imply  its  subsequent  admission  to  the  Union.  A  large  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can cession  of  fifty  years  ago  is  still  out  of  the  Union,  and  will  be 
admitted,  if  ever,  only  when  its  admission  will  benefit  the  Union. 
Alaska,  acquired  over  thirty  years  ago,  is  still  out,  and  likely  to  remain 
so.  The  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  can  never  become 
contiguous  with  our  continental  domain ;  nor  can  their  population  be- 
come homogeneous  with  our  own.  Their  acquisition  of  essential  quali- 
fications for  statehood  is  thus  a  contingency  so  remote  that  it  need  give 
no  concern. 

Congress  may  annex  the  islands  as  territories  or  as  colonies.  It 
may  establish  a  protectorate  over  them.  It  may  set  them  up  in  entire 
independence.  It  may  dispose  of  them  by  sale  or  barter  to  some  other 
power.  It  may  do  anything  it  pleases,  excepting  two  things,  and  from 
them  it  will  be  restrained  by  an  unwritten  but  inexorable  and  inviolable 
law.  It  may  not  give  or  sell  the  islands  back  to  Spain,  and  it  may  not 
admit  them  into  this  Union  of  sovereign  states.  What  else  shall  be 
done  will  be  determined  by  circumstances,  on  fuller  knowledge  than  we 
now  possess,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  judgment  and  the  highest 
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welfare  of  the  nation.  Until  congress  takes  appropriate  action,  the 
administration  of  the  islands  will  remain  with  the  president,  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  army  and  navy. 

The  responsibility  is  no  light  one.  The  establishment  of  order  in 
the  Philippines  promises  to  be  a  long  and  harassing  task,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  climate,  the  distances  between  the  islands,  and  the 
methods  of  warfare  of  the  natives.  The  burdens  of  taxation  in  the 
United  States  will  be  increased.  Complications  with  the  restless  powers 
of  Europe  will  be  inevitable.  The  free  hand  of  the  American  executive, 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  consistent  policy,  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  government  of  Asiatic  people  by  the  white  race,  will 
almost  certainly  be  hampered  by  partisan  opposition,  if  not  by  a  display 
of  military  incompetency,  in  congress;  and  the  foreign  service  of  the 
United  States,  without  a  change  in  conditions,  will  continue  to  offer  but 
few  inducements  to  men  of  the  intelligence  and  character  necessary  to 
administrative  success.  The  test  will  be  a  severe  one  for  a  democracy ; 
but  it  is  approached  not  without  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  that  is  born  of 
a  well-founded  faith  in  the  resourceful  versatility  characteristic  of  the 
American  people. 

Opinion  in  the  United   States.  —  Away   back   at  the 

beginning  of  the  17th  century,  a  Spanish  writer  (Leonardo  de 
Argensola,  1566-  1631)  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  PhiHppine 
King  Tidore  these  words : 

"  Everybody  knows  what  is  becoming  to  his  religion,  his  honor,  and 
his  country  better  than  those  who  judge  of  these  things  from  a  distance. 
And  finally,  what  is  life  without  liberty.'' " 

These  words  voice  the  argument  which  probably  appeals 
most  strongly  to  people  of  the  land  of  Washington  and  the 
Revolution  against  the  so-called  poHcy  of  "expansion."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  "  expansion  "  —  though  just 
what  that  may  ultimately  mean,  it  is  impossible  at  this  stage 
to  define  exactly  —  find  the  justification  of  their  present  pol- 
icy (the  acquisition  and  indefinite  retention  of  the  islands 
under  American  sovereignty)  in  the  moral  and  international 
obligation  to  avert  anarchy,  the  irresponsible  and  non-repre- 
sentative character  of  the  so-called  Filipino  ''government,  ' 
the  native  misconception  of  the  American  character  and 
motives,  the  opportunity  to  spread  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion to  people  who  cannot  but  in  time  return  appreciative 
thanks,  the  necessity  of  securing  vantage  ground  for  the 
extension  and  protection  of  American  interests  in  the  future 
enormous  commerce  of  the  Pacific  area  of  the  world,  in  the 
clear  consciousness  of  none  but  beneficent  intentions,  and  in 
the  beckoning  call  of  "  manifest  destiny." 

The  division  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  this  vital 
question  is  becoming  more  strongly  marked.  The  political 
parties,  however,  have  not  yet  taken  definite  and  final  ground ; 
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and  the  present  transitional  character  of  pubHc  opinion  is 
shown  in  the  mass  of  discussion  and  argument  pro  and  con 
with  which  the  platform,  pulpit,  and  press  of  the  country  are 
flooded.  A  few  prominent  utterances  on  both  sides  are 
here  given. 

Against  Expansion.  —  The  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  February  27,  adopted  the  following 
declaration  of  policy  on  the  Philippine  problem : 

"We  hold  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained 
and  established  for  an  intelligent,  liberty-loving,  and  self-governing 
people,  and  cannot  be  successfully  applied  to  a  people  of  different 
virtues  and  conditions.  We  therefore  hold  that  a  colonial  policy  is 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  our  government  and  subversive  of  those  great 
principles  of  civil  liberty  which  we  have  been  taught  to  cherish.  We 
believe,  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  and  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  government  by  the 
United  States  without  the  consent  of  the  people  to  be  governed;  and 
in  conformity  with  these  principles  we  instruct  the  minority  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  committee  to  introduce  and  urge  the  following 
resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaim  any  disposition 
or  intention  to  exercise  permanent  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control 
over  the  Philippine  islands,  and  assert  their  determination,  when  an 
independent  government  shall  have  been  erected  therein,  to  transfer  to 
said  government  upon  terms  which  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  all 
rights  secured  under  the  cession  by  Spain,  and  thereupon  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  islands  to  their  people." 

Col.  William  J.  Bryan,  in  a  lecture  on  "  Imperialism," 
February  18,  before  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  declared  in  favor  of  independence  for  the  Fili- 
pinos under  an  American  protectorate.     Said  he  : 

"  Those  who  oppose  the  colonial  policy  deny  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  by  this  nation  would  be  beneficial  either  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  alien  race  over  which  our  sovereignty  would  be 
extended.  ... 

'*  If  the  nation  would  declare  its  intention  to  establish  a  stable  and 
independent  government  in  tlie  Philippines,  and  then  leave  that  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  hostilities  would  be 
suspended  at  once  and  further  bloodshed  would  be  avoided.  What 
would  our  colonists  have  thought  of  a  demand  upon  the  part  of  England 
that  we  first  lay  down  our  arms  and  surrender  to  the  king,  and  then 
trust  to  the  decision  that  he  would  make .?  .  .  .  Shall  our  nation  enter 
upon  a  career  of  conquest  and  substitute  the  doctrine  of  force  for  the 
power  of  example  and  the  influence  of  counsel .?  Our  forefathers  fought 
for  independence  under  a  banner  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  motto, 
'Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.'  And  so  those 
who  to-day  not  only  desire  American  independence,  but  are  willing  to 
encourage  the  idea  of  independence  and  self-government  in  other  races, 
can  fight  under  a  banner  upon  which  is  inscribed  a  similar  motto, 
'  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  conquest.'  .  .  . 
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"The  American  people  cannot  apply  the  European  and  monarchical 
doctrine  of  force  in  the  subjugation  and  government  of  alien  races,  and 
at  the  same  time  stand  forth  as  a  defender  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Constitution.  .  .  .  Independence 
for  the  Filipinos,  under  a  protectorate,  which  will  guard  them  from  out- 
side interference  while  they  work  out  their  destiny,  is  consistent  wiih 
American  traditions,  American  history,  and  American  interests." 

In  a  letter,  dated  March  29,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
ImperiaHst  League  at  Boston,  Senator  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
summarizes  ten  points  of  opposition  to  "  expansion,"  saying : 

"The  blood  of  the  slaughtered  Filipinos,  the  blood  and  the  wasted 
health  and  life  of  our  own  soldiers  are  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  buy  a  people  in  the  market  like  sheep,  or  to  treat 
them  as  lawful  prize  and  booty  of  war,  to  impose  a  government  on  them 
without  their  consent,  and  to  trample  under  foot  not  only  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  islands,  but  the  principles  upon  which  the  American 
Republic  itself  rests. 

"No  man  during  this  whole  discussion  has  successfully  challenged, 
and  no  man  will  successfully  challenge 

"  I.  The  atilirmation  that,  under  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  as  of  other  property,  is  not  a  constitutional 
end,  but  only  a  means  to  a  constitutional  end;  and  that,  while  the  making 
of  new  states  and  providing  national  defense  are  constitutional  ends,  so 
that  we  may  acquire  and  hold  territory  for  those  purposes,  the  governing 
of  subject  peoples  is  not  a  constitutional  end,  and  that  there  is  therefore 
no  constitutional  warrant  for  acquiring  and  holding  territory  for  that 
purpose. 

•'  2.  That  to  leave  our  own  country,  to  stand  on  foreign  soil,  is  in 
violation  of  the  warnings  of  our  fathers  and  of  the  farewell  address  of 
Washington. 

"3.  That  there  was  never  a  tropical  colony  yet  governed  with  any 
tolerable  success  without  a  system  of  contract  labor. 

"4.  The  trade  advantages  of  the  Philippine  islands,  if  there  be  any, 
must  be  opened  alike  to  all  the  world,  and  that  our  share  of  them  will 
never  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  subjugating  them  by  war  or  holding  them 
in  subjection  in  peace. 

"  5.  That  the  military  occupation  of  these  tropical  regions  must  be 
kept  at  an  immense  cost  both  to  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers. 

"  6.  That  the  declaration  as  to  Cuba,  by  the  president  and  by  con- 
gress, applies  with  stronger  force  to  the  case  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

"7.  That  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers,  before  we  began  to  make 
war  upon  them,  had  conquered  their  own  territory  and  independence 
from  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  city,  and  were  getting  ready 
to  establish  a  free  constitution. 

"8.  That  while  they  are  fighting  for  freedom,  and  independence,  and 
the  doctrines  of  our  fathers,  we  are  fighting  for  the  principle  that  one 
people  may  control  and  govern  another  in  spite  of  its  resistance  and 
against  its  will. 

"9.  That  the  language  and  argument  of  those  who  object  to  this 
war  are  without  change  the  language  and  argument  of  Chatham,  of  Fox, 
of  Burke,  of  Barre,  of  Camden,  and  of  the  English  and  American  Whigs ; 
and  the  language  and  argument  of  those  who  support  it  are  the  language 
and  argument  of  George  III.,  of  Lord  North,  of  Mansfield,  of  Wedder- 
burn,  of  Johnson,  and  of  the  English- and  American  Tories. 

"10.  No  orator,  or  newspaper,  or  preacher,  being  a  supporter  of  this 
policy  of  subjugation,  dares  repeat  in  speech  or  in  print  any  of  the  great 
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utterances  for  freedom  of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  of  John  Adams,  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  of  Charles  Sumner.  .  .  . 

"  We  can  recover  from  a  mistake  in  regard  to  other  matters  which 
have  interested  or  divided  the  people,  however  important  or  serious. 
Tariffs,  and  currency  and  revenue  laws,  even  foreign  wars,  all  these,  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  'are  billows  that  will  pass  under  the  ship.'  But 
if  the  Republic  is  to  violate  the  law  of  its  being,  if  it  is  to  be  converted 
into  an  empire,  not  only  the  direction  of  the  voyage  is  to  be  changed,  but 
the  chart  and  the  compass  are  to  be  thrown  away.  We  have  not  as  yet 
taken  the  irrevocable  step.  Before  it  is  taken  let  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people  be  heard." 

The  position  of  the  Anti-ImperiaHsts  is  well  indicated  in 
an  address  issued  by  them  "  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  signed  by  ex-Governor  Boutwell  (Massachusetts),  ex- Senator 
Edmunds  (Vermont),  ex-Secretary  John  Sherman,  Senator  Caffery 
(Louisiana),  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran,  Samuel  Gompers,  Felix  Adler, 
Pres.  D.  S.  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Carl  Schurz, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Andrew  Carnegie,  ex-Secretary  Carlisle,  Prof.  C.  E. 
Norton  ol:  Harvard,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner  of  Yale,  Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 
and  others ;  and  says  : 

"The  evidence  is  very  clear  that  Aguinaldo  was  brought  to  the 
islands  by  our  own  warship,  that  his  aid  was  accepted  and  desired  in  our 
military  operations  against  the  Spaniards,  and  that  hopes  of  independ- 
ence were  encouraged  by  our  consuls  and  other  officers ;  that  a  parlia- 
ment of  the  islands,  organized  by  representatives  elected  by  i86  towns 
and  provinces,  chose  Aguinaldo  president,  and  framed  a  constitution, 
which  was  promulgated;  and  that  the  government  so  formed  fairly 
represented  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  islands. 

**  It  is  also  undeniable  that  on  January  5  President  McKinley  issued 
a  proclamation,  through  General  Otis,  declaring  that  on  the  loth  of  the 
previous  month  the  Philippine  islands  had  been  ceded  to  this  country  by 
Spain  by  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  further  ordered  him 
to  extend  the  military  government  of  the  United  States  *to  the  whole  of 
the  ceded  territory,'  and  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Ilo-ilo,  which  was 
then  held  by  the  Filipinos  in  an  orderly  manner  by  capture  from  the 
Spaniards. 

"It  cannot  be  claimed  in  law  that  this  assumption  of  power  was 
warranted  in  advance  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  both  parties ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arbitrary  claim  greatly  aggravated 
the  people  of  the  islands. 

"  No  declaratory  resolution  as  to  the  future  of  the  islands  was 
assented  to  by  the  administration  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  the  senate,  and  none  has  been  made  since. 

"Any  right  that  we  assert  to  ownership  of  the  Philippines  must  rest, 
therefore,  either  upon  conquest  or  upon  purchase  from  their  Spanish 
oppressors,  or  upon  both ;  and  in  any  case  it  is,  as  we  believe,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  this  Republic,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  its 
peace  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"The  first  result  we  already  witness  —  a  war  of  subjugation,  which 
must  embitter  the  people  we  seek  to  rule,  and  which,  however  successful, 
must  bring  disaster  and  death  to  our  soldiers  and  unmeasured  cost  to  our 
people." 

The  Anti-Imperialists  "urge,  therefore,  all  lovers  of  freedom,  with- 
out regard  to  party  associations,  to  cooperate  with  them  to  the  following 
ends : 
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"  I.  That  our  government  shall  take  immediate  steps  toward  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  in  the  Philippines  and  a  conference  with  the 
Philippine  leaders,  with  a  view  to  preventing  further  bloodshed  upon 
the  basis  of  a  recognition  of  their  freedom  and  independence  as  soon 
as  proper  guarantees  can  be  had  of  order  and  protection  to  property. 

"  2.  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  tender  an  official 
assurance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands  that  they  will 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  organization  of  such  a  government  in  the 
islands  as  the  people  thereof  shall  prefer;  and  that  upon  its  organiza- 
tion in  stable  manner  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  its  traditional 
and  prescriptive  policy  in  such  cases,  will  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  Pliilippines  and  its  equality  among  nations,  and  gradually  withdraw 
all  military  and  naval  forces." 

For  Expansion.  —  The  most  striking  public  utterance  yet 
made  by  President  McKinley  on  the  Phihppine  question, 
was  his  address  before  the  Home  Market  Club,  Boston, 
Mass.,  February  i6.      He  said  in  part: 

"  The  evolution  of  events  which  no  man  could  control  has  brought 
these  problems  upon  us.   .  .  . 

"There  is  universal  agreement  that  the  Philippines  shall  not  be 
turned  back  to  Spain.  .  .  .  Even  if  unwilling  to  accept  them  our- 
selves, it  would  have  been  a  weak  evasion  of  manly  duty  to  require 
Spain  to  transfer  them  to  some  other  power  or  powers,  and  thus  shirk 
our  own  responsibility.  Even  if  we  had  had,  as  we  did  not  have,  the 
power  to  compel  such  a  transfer,  it  could  not  have  been  made  without 
the  most  serious  international  complications.  Such  a  course  could  not 
be  thought  of.  And  yet,  had  we  refused  to  accept  the  cession  of  them, 
we  should  have  had  no  power  over  them,  even  for  their  own  good.  We 
could  not  discharge  the  responsibilities  upon  us  until  these  islands  be- 
came ours  either  by  conquest  or  treaty.  There  was  but  one  alternative, 
and  that  was  either  Spain  or  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines.  The 
other  suggestions  —  first,  that  they  should  be  tossed  into  the  arena  of 
contention  for  the  strife  of  nations,  or,  second,  be  left  to  the  anarchy 
and  chaos  of  no  protectorate  at  all  —  were  too  shameful  to  be  con- 
sidered. .  .  . 

"  Our  concern  was  not  for  territory,  or  trade,  or  empire,  but  for  the 
people  whose  interests  and  destiny,  without  our  willing  it,  had  been  put 
in  our  hands.  .  .  . 

**  Every  present  obligation  has  been  met  and  fulfilled  in  the  expulsion 
of  Spanish  sovereignty  from  their  islands,  and  while  the  war  that  de- 
stroyed it  was  in  progress  we  could  not  ask  their  views.  Nor  can  we 
now  ask  their  consent.  Indeed,  can  any  one  tell  me  in  what  form  it 
could  be  marshalled  and  ascertained  until  peace  and  order,  so  necessary 
to  the  reign  of  reason,  shall  be  secured  and  established  ?  .  .  . 

"The  future  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  people.  Until  the  treaty  was  ratified  or  rejected  the  executive 
department  of  this  government  could  only  preserve  the  peace  and  protect 
life  and  property.  That  treaty  now  commits  the  free  and  enfranchised 
Filipinos  to  the  guiding  hand  and  the  liberalizing  influences,  the  generous 
sympathies,  the  uplifting  education,  not  of  their  American  masters,  but 
of  their  American  emancipators.  No  one  can  tell  to-day  what  is  best 
for  them  or  for  us.  I  know  no  one  at  this  hour  who  is  wise  enough  or 
sufficiently  informed  to  determine  what  form  of  government  will  best  sub- 
serve their  interests  and  our  interests,  and  their  and  our  well-being.  .  .  . 
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"  Until  congress  shall  direct  otherwise,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  possess  and  hold  the  Philippines,  giving  to  the  people 
thereof  peace,  and  order,  and  beneficent  government,  affording  them  every 
opportunity  to  prosecute  their  lawful  pursuits,  encouraging  them  in  thrift 
and  industry,  making  them  feel  and  know  that  we  are  their  friends,  not 
their  enemies,  that  their  good  is  our  aim,  that  their  welfare  is  our  welfare, 
but  that  neither  their  aspirations  nor  ours  can  be  realized  until  our 
authority  is  acknowledged  and  unquestioned.  .  .  . 

"No  imperial  designs  lurk  in  the  American  mind.  They  are  alien 
to  American  sentiment,  thought,  and  purpose.  Our  priceless  principles 
undergo  no  change  under  a  tropical  sun.  They  go  with  the  flag.  ...  If 
we  can  benefit  these  remote  peoples,  who  will  object  ?  If  in  the  years 
of  the  future  they  are  established  in  government  under  law  and  liberty, 
who  will  regret  our  perils  and  sacrifices.-'  "... 

Secretary  Long,  speaking  on  the  same  occasion,  said : 

"  There  are  those  who  regard  every  new  crisis  as  what  they  call 
'the  beginning  of  the  end.'  But  this  phrase  is  like  the  foolish  nurse's 
cry  of  '  ghost '  to  a  child.  The  beginning  of  the  end  was  long  ago  —  at 
the  very  birth  of  the  Republic.  God  has  so  ordered  the  laws  of  growth 
that  no  life  of  plant,  or  man,  or  nation  work's  out  its  destiny  and  bears  its 
fruits  except  by  ripening  to  its  completion.  *  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.'  The  glory  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  the  cul- 
mination of  their  civilization,  art,  literature,  and  political  power;  and 
therein  is  their  contribution  to  the  higher  civilizations  which  have  suc- 
ceeded. So  it  must  needs  be  with  the  great  powers  of  to-day.  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany,  and  America.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  a  poor  philosophy  that  peers  hopelessly  into  the  future  only 
to  learn  how  far  off  is  the  day,  not  of  ruin  and  dissolution,  for  that  will 
never  come,  but  of  transition  to  some  new  form  of  civilization,  some  new 
form  of  national  life,  some  new  arrangement  of  national  boundaries,  all 
of  which  are  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  enlarging  and  advancing 
progress  of  mankind.  Meantime,  our  duty  is  to  meet  the  responsibility 
that  is  upon  us.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  easier  if  we  could  shift  it  from 
our  shoulders  and  lay  it  down.  It  is  with  a  wrench  that  any  man,  espe- 
cially any  son  of  New  England,  familiar  with  its  traditions  and  recalling 
its  charms  of  provincial  life,  becomes  aware  that  these  must  betimes  give 
way  to  larger  demands  and  more  trying  exigencies. 

"  And  yet,  the  fields  that  are  before  us  are  not  altogether  untrodden. 
It  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  an  enlightened  and 
civilized  nation  to  deal  with  the  less  fortunate  islands  of  remote  seas.  A 
Christian  nation  should  not  lose  heart  at  the  opportunity  of  carrying  its 
education,  its  industries,  its  institutions,  and  its  untold  blessings  to  other 
less  fortunate  people.  ... 

"Why  doubt  and  repine,  when  the  time  of  doubt  and  repining  is 
inexorably  past,  and  when  doubting  and  repining  can  do  no  good  ?  Why 
shall  not  the  United  States,  now  that  these  lands  and  tribes  have  been 
entrusted  to  its  disposition,  enter  upon  the  trust  thus  imposed  upon  it 
with  the  determination  that,  as  it  began  by  freeing  them  from  the  yoke 
of  oppression,  it  will  go  on  and  insure  them  still  larger  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  civilization,  and  will  so  bear  itself  toward  them  that  in  securing 
their  welfare  it  shall  also  promote  its  own,  and,  as  always  happens  when 
men  or  nations  cooperate  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  good-will,  the 
reward  shall  come  to  both  in  their  mutual  increase  ?  "  .  .  . 

The  Nev;^  York  "  Tribune "  answers  Senator  Hoar's 
"  ten  points "  above  stated  (p.  2^)  as  follows : 
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"To  leave  our  own  country  and  to  stand  on  foreign  soil,  says  the 
senator,  is  in  violation  of  the  warnings  of  Washington  and  the  Fathers. 
'  Our  own  country,'  in  Washington's  time,  comprised  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  present  area  of  the  states  and  territories,  excluding  Alaska. 
'Foreign  soil,'  in  the  senator's  sense,  would  include  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  all  the  states  and  territories 
west  of  them.  A  principle  that  has  suffered  such  '  violation  '  is,  we  fear, 
too  dilapidated  to  be  of  further  use.  Again,  we  are  told  that  there  never 
was  a  tropical  colony  governed  with  tolerable  success  without  contract 
labor.  Queensland  is  an 
intensely  tropical  colony; 
neither  slavery  nor  contract 
labor  exists  there,  and  it  is 
successfully  governed  and 
highly  prosperous.  The  pro- 
tected Malay  states  are  free 
from  slavery,  and  are  suc- 
cessfully governed.  The  en- 
forced labor  systen)  was  long 
ago  abolished  in  the  vast 
Dutch  empire  in  the  I'.ast 
Indies,  with  no  diminution 
either  of  success  in  govern- 
ment or  of  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity.  'J"he 
next  three  points,  involving 
the  questions  of  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  cost  of  pacifying 
and  governing  them,  and  the 
propriety  of  applying  to  them 
a  principle  that  was  enunci- 
ated expressly  and  exclusively 
for  Cuba,  may  be  passed  by 
as  matters  of  estimate  and 
opinion.  .  .  .  Indeed,  that 
may  be  said  of  all  the  re- 
maining points  except  the 
seventh.  .  .   . 

"  Senator  Hoar  says  that  'before  we  began  to  make  war  upon  them  ' 
Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  had  conquered  their  own  territory  and  inde- 
pendence from  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  city.  Against  this 
let  us  quote  Aguinaldo  himself.  On  August  6  last  he  claimed  that  he 
controlled  only  fifteen  provinces,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  or  about 
a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  the  islands.  .  .  .  Let  us  further 
quote  from  a  report  by  General  Greene  [dated  August  30] : 

"  '  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Aguinaldo's  government  has  any 
elements  of  stability.  .  .  .  Aguinaldo's  government  does  not  command 
the  hearty  support  of  the  large  body  of  the  Filipinos,  both  in  Manila 
and  outside,  who  have  property,  education,  and  intelligence.  .  .  .  This 
is  purely  a  Tagal  insurrection.  .   .  .'  " 

A  statement  from  M.  Andre,  Belgian  consul  at  Manila,  dated  August 
29,  1898,  is  also  quoted,  to  the  effect  that, 

"The  present  rebellion  only  represents  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants." 


^IGADIER-GENERAL 


President  C.  K.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
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in   a   "  Foundation    Day "    address    at    the    University   of 
Indiana,  January  2 1 ,  said  : 

"  Civilization  is  closing  in  upon  barbarism  as  never  before.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nations  as  well  as  the  law  of 
nature.  The  temperate  zone  is  now  occupied.  The  prodigious  contri- 
butions which  science  has  recently  made  to  the  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation  are  forcing  such  a  movement  into  the  tropics  as 
history  has  never  known  before.  Shall  the  people  of  the  United  States 
take  no  part  in  this  world  movement;  and,  if  they  take  part  in  the 
movement,  shall  they  leave  unprotected  their  commercial  interests  at 
a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  the 
answer  to  the  question.  Call  it  imperialism  if  you  will ;  it  is  simply  the 
beneficent  substitution  of  republican  methods  for  the  government  of  a 
people  that  have  never  known  anything  but  the  dominance  of  rapacity 
and  cruelty." 

At  the  Lincoln  dinner  of  the  Marquette  Club,  Chicago, 
111.,  February  13,  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the 
Nev^  York  "  Tribune,"  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  peace 
commissioners  at  Paris,  of  whom  he  was  one,  said : 

"  That  way  [in  the  awakening  and  development  of  the  Farther  East] 
lies  now  the  best  hope  of  American  commerce.  There  you  may  com- 
mand,a  natural  rather  than  an  artificial  trade  .  .  .  The  Atlantic  ocean 
carries  mainly  a  different  trade,  with  people  as  advanced  as  ourselves, 
who  could  produce  or  procure  elsewhere  much  of  what  they  buy  from  us, 
while  we  could  produce,  if  driven  to  it,  most  of  what  we  need  to  buy 
from  them.  It  is  more  or  less,  therefore,  an  artificial  trade,  as  well  as  a 
trade  in  which  we  have  lost  the  first  place  and  will  find  it  difficult  to 
regain.  The  ocean  carriage  for  the  Atlantic  is  in  the  hands  of  our  rivals. 
The  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  our  hands  now.  Practically 
we  own  more  than  half  the  coast  on  this  side,  dominate  the  rest,  and 
have  midway  stations  in  the  Sandwich  and  Aleutian  islands.  To  extend 
now  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  great  Philippine  archi- 
pelago is  to  fence  in  the  China  sea  and  secure  an  almost  equally  com- 
manding position  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  —  doubling  our  control 
of  it  and  of  the  fabulous  trade  the  twentieth  century  will  see  it  bear. 
Rightly  used,  it  enables  the  United  States  to  convert  the  Pacific  ocean 
almost  into  an  American  lake. 

"Are  we  to  lose  all  this  through  a  mushy  sentimentality,  character- 
istic neither  of  practical  nor  of  responsible  people  —  alike  un-American 
and  un-Christian,  since  it  would  humiliate  us  by  showing  lack  of  nerve 
to  hold  what  we  are  entitled  to,  and  incriminate  us  by  entailing  endless 
bloodshed  and  anarchy  on  a  people  whom  we  have  already  stripped  of 
the  only  government  they  have  known  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
whom  we  should  thus  abandon  to  civil  war  and  foreign  spoliation  ?  .  .  . 
When  we  come  to  the  critical  and  dangerous  work  of  controlling  turbu- 
lent, semi-tropical  dependencies,  the  agents  we  choose  cannot  be  the 
ward  heelers  of  the  local  bosses.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  rally  the 
brain  and  conscience  of  the  American  people  to  a  real  elevation  and 
purification  of  their  civil  service,  to  the  most  exalted  standards  of  public 
duty,  to  the  most  strenuous  and  united  effort  of  all  men  of  good- will,  to 
make  our  government  worthy  of  the  new  and  great  responsibilities  which 
the  providence  of  God  rather  than  any  purpose  of  man  has  imposed 
upon  it." 
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In  an  eloquent  address  before  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  February  15,  the  Hon.  Albert  J.  Bever- 
idge,  Republican  senator-elect  from  Indiana,  spoke  as 
follows  : 

"  The  most  magnificent  fact  in  history  is  the  mighty  movement  and 
mission  of  our  race ;  and  the  most  splendid  phase  of  that  world-redeeming 
movement  is  the  entrance  of  the  American  people  as  the  greatest  force 
in  all  the  earth  to  do  their  part  in  administering  civilization  among  man- 
kind. Assuming  that  these  peoples  [the  Filipinos]  can  be  made  capable 
of  self-government,  shall  we  have  no  part  in  this  sacred  and  glorious 
cause.''  And  if  self-government  is  not  possible  for  them,  shall  we  leave 
them  to  themselves.''  .  .  .  Who  lifted  from  us  the  judgment  which  makes 
men  of  our  blood  our  brothers'  keepers  ? 

"  We  do  not  deny  them  liberty.  The  administration  of  orderly  gov- 
ernment is  not  denial  of  liberty.  The  administration  of  equal  justice  is 
not  the  denial  of  liberties.  Teaching  the  habits  of  industry  is  not  denial 
of  liberty.  Development  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  is  not  denial  of 
liberty.  If  they  are,  then  civilization  itself  is  a  denial  of  liberty.  Denial 
of  liberty  to  whom  ?  There  are  twelve  million  ])coi)le  in  the  Philippines, 
divided  into  thirty  tribes.  Aguinaldo  is  of  the  Tagal  tribe  of  two 
million  souls,  and  he  has  an  intermittent  authority  over  less  than  fifty 
thousand  of  these.  To  deliver  these  continental  islands  to  him  and 
his  crew  would  be  to  establish  an  autocracy  of  barbarism.  It  would 
be  to  license  spoliation.  It  would  be  to  plant  the  republic  of  piracy, 
for  such  a  government  could  not  prevent  that  crime  in  piracy's  natural 
home.  It  would  be  to  make  war  certain  among  the  powers  of  earth, 
who  would  dispute  with  arms  each  other's  possession  of  a  Pacific  empire 
from  which  that  ocean  can  be  ruled.  The  blood  already  shed  is  only  a 
drop  to  that  which  would  flow  if  America  should  desert  its  post  in  the 
Pacific.  And  the  blood  already  spilled  was  poured  out  upon  the  altar  of 
the  world's  regeneration.  Manila  is  as  noble  as  Omdurman,  and  both 
are  holier  than  Jericho.  Retreat  from  the  Philippines  on  any  pretext 
would  be  the  master  cowardice  of  history.  It  would  be  the  betrayal  of 
a  trust  as  sacred  as  humanity.  It  would  be  a  crime  against  Christian  civ- 
ilization, and  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the  decadence  of  our  race.  .   .  . 

"  Imperialism  is  not  the  word  for  our  vast  work.  Imperialism  as 
used  by  the  opposers  of  national  greatness  means  oppression,  and  we 
oppress  not.  Imperialism  as  used  by  the  opposers  of  national  destiny 
means  monarchy,  and  the  days  of  monarchy  are  past.  .  .  .  Who  honestly 
believes  that  the  liberties  of  eighty  million  Americans  will  be  destroyed 
because  the  Republic  administers  civilization  in  the  Philippines  ?  Who 
honestly  believes  that  free  institutions  are  stricken  unto  death  because 
the  Republic,  under  God,  takes  its  place  as  the  first  power  of  the  world.'' 
Who  honestly  believes  that  we  plunge  to  our  doom  when  we  march 
forward  in  the  path  of  duty  prepared  by  a  higher  wisdom  than  our  own  ? 
Those  who  so  believe  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  immortality  of  liberty. 
Those  who  so  believe  have  lost  the  reckoning  of  events,  and  think  it 
sunset  when  it  is,  in  truth,  only  the  breaking  of  another  day — the  day 
of  the  Greater  Republic,  dawning  as  dawns  the  twentieth  century." 

Rebellion   in   the  Philippines.  —  Though  the  cabinet 

formed  by  Aguinaldo  toward  the  end  of  last  December 
(Vol.  8,  p.  806)  makes  no  figure  at  all  in  the  history  of 
events  in  the  Philippines  for  tlie  first  quarter  of  1899,  the 
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names  and  designations  of  its  members  may  be  put  on 
record,  as  in  some  degree  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
leading  element  in  the  rebellion.     The  members  are : 

President  of  the  cabinet  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Senor  Mabini ; 
'       Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senor  Teodoro  Sandico-, 
Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Baldomero  Aguinaldo  • 
Minister  of  Finance,  Gen.  Mariano  Trias ; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Senor  Gregorio  Gonzaga. 

From  the  biograj^hical  notes  which  accompanied  the  announcement 
of  the  cabinet  appointments,  it  appears  that  Senor  Sandico  is  by  profes- 
sion a  civil  engineer,  educated  in  England  and  in  Belgium;  he  accom- 
panied Admiral  Uewey  from  Hong-Kong  to  Manila.  J^aldomero  Agui- 
naldo is  a  cousin  of  the  president  of  the  Filipino  government,  and  has 
been  a  leader  of  his  people  both  in  the  revolt  against  Spanvsh  rule  and  in 
the  resistance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  he  is  a  large 
landowner  in  Cavite.  Senor  Gonzaga  is  a  lawyer;  was  during  the  rising 
against  Spain  the  Filipino  agent  at  Hong-Kong;  before  that  he  was 
attorney-general  in  the  Visayas  under  Spanish  rule.  Of  the  previous 
history  of  Seiior  Mabini  and  General  Trias  nothing  is  said  in  the 
dispatches. 

Senor  Mabini  stated  in  substance  as  follows  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  he  would  consent  to  the  release  of  the 
Spanish  prisoners  : 

"  I.  The  negotiations  to  be  opened  formally  between  Spain  and  the 
national  Filipino  government,  Spain  nominating  a  delegate  to  treat 
therewith. 

"2.  An  exchange  of  prisoners;  and  Spain  to  repatriate,  first,  all 
the  Filipinos  held  prisoners  for  having  been  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  insurrection;  second,  all  prisoners  of  war  condemned 
as  traitors,  revolters,  or  deserters,  or  for  having  in  any  manner  seconded 
the  Filipino  movement  during  the  present  century.  This  surrender  to  be 
made  before  the  Filipinos  release  the  Spanish  prisoners,  and  Spain  to 
grant  amnesty  to  all  Filipinos  and  Spaniards  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  insurrection.     , 

"3.  Spain  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  repatriating  the  Filipino 
prisoners  and  also  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  repatriating  the  Span- 
ish prisoners  held  by  the  Filipinos,  such  payment  being  considered  a  war 
indemnity.  The  national  Inlipino  government  consents  to  pay  the 
expense  of  repatriating  those  P^ilipinos  captured  in  formal  action, 
although,  it  is  added,  '  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  P'ilipinos  are  also  entitled 
to  demand  the  payment  thereof  by  Spain.'  Friars  taken  prisoners,  it  is 
further  asserted,  will  not  be  included  in  the  exchange,  seeing  that  they 
acted  as  Papal  agents  durmg  the  war;  but  their  surrender  would  be 
made  on  these  conditions:  First,  that  the  Apostolic  Delegate  will  ask 
their  liberty  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  ;  second,  that  all  bulls  and  pontif- 
ical decrees  granting  special  privileges  to  the  religious  orders  be  revoked  ; 
third,  that  all  rites  of  the  secular  clergy  be  respected;  fourth,  that  no 
friar  hold  any  parish,  cathedral,  episcopal,  or  diocesan  preferment ;  fifth, 
that  all  such  preferments  be  held  by  native  or  naturalized  Filipino  clergy; 
and,  sixth,  that  rules  for  the  election  of  bishops  be  fixed." 

On  January  5  General  Otis,  military  governor  and  com- 
mander of   the  United  States  forces  in  the  Philippines,  in 
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conformity  with  instructions  received  from  President 
McKinley  through  the  secretary  of  war,  pubUshed  at 
Manila  a  proclamation  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  were  officially  notified  of  the  purpose  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  extend  over  all  the  islands  the  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  instructions  of  President  McKinley,  General  Otis  is  directed 

to  "announce  and  proclaim 

in  the  most  solemn  manner  " 
that  the  American  forces 
come  not  as  an  army  of  in- 
vasion or  as  conquerors ;  but 
as  friends,  to  protect  the 
natives  "  in  their  homes,  in 
their  employments,  and  in 
their  personal  and  religious 
rights."  All  persons  who 
cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to 
give  effect  to  these  benefi- 
cent purposes  are  to  be  as- 
sured of  that  government's 
support  and  protection  ;  but 
those  who  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  United 
States  will  be  brought,  "with 
firmness,  if  need  be,  but  with- 
out severity  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,"  into  submission. 
In  conclusion.  President  Mc- 
Kinley thus  defines  the  para- 
mount aim  of  the  military 
administration  of  the  islands : 
'•  To  win  the  confidence, 
respect,  and  affection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  assuring  to  them  in 
every  possible  way  that  full 
measure  of  individual  rights  and  liberties  which  is  the  heritage  of  free 
peoples,  and  by  proving  to  them  that  the  mission  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  benevolent  assimilation,  substituting  the  mild  sway  of  justice  and 
right  for  arbitrary  rule.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  high  mission,  support- 
ing the  temperate  administration  of  affairs  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
governed,  there  must  be  sedulously  maintained  the  strong  arm  of 
authority,  to  repress  disturbance  and  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  blessings  of  good  and  stable  government  upon  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  islands  under  the  free  flag  of  the  United  States." 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  General  Otis,  Aguinaldo, 
styling  himself  military  governor  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he  accuses  the  American  govern- 
ment of  bad  faith. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Philippines  in  an  American  warship,  his 
purpose,  known  to  all,  was,  he  says,  "  to  conquer  the  Spanish  and  to  win 
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independence. "  He  quotes  proclamations  issued  by  him  on  May  24  and 
June  12  last  in  proof  of  this;  and  adds  that  Major-General  Merritt 
"confirmed  this  by  a  proclamation  days  before  the  Spaniards  capitulated, 
stating  clearly  and  definitely  that  the  American  forces  came  to  overthrow 
the  Spanish  government  and  liberate  the  Filipinos."  The  manifesto 
concludes  with  a  solemn  protest  —  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  who,  he 
declares,  empowered  him  to  direct  his  brethren  in  the  difiicult  task  of 
regeneration  —  against  the  intrusion  of  the  American  government,  and 
an  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  march  forward  in  "the  glorious  road  on 
which  they  have  already  advanced  so  far." 

Third  Battle  of  Manila.  —  The  first  clash  of  arms 
between  the  United  States  forces  and  the  followers  of 
Aguinaldo  occurred  at  Manila  on  the  night  of  February  4. 
The  event  was  fully  expected,  and  for  weeks  active  prepara- 
tions had  been  making  on  both  sides  for  the  inevitable 
conflict.  The  congress  of  the  Philippine  Republic  at 
Malolos,  about  January  20,  adopted  the  Philippine  Constitu- 
tion, passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Aguinaldo,  and  em- 
powered him  to  declare  war  on  the  Americans  whenever  he 
might  deem  it  advisable.  About  the  same  time,  according 
to  the  Republica,  organ  of  the  native  government,  the  women 
of  Cavite  in  a  mass  meeting  resolved  to  petition  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  for  permission  to  take  men's  places  in 
defense  of  independence,  and  to  bear  arms  if  necessary. 
The  battle  before  Manila  commenced  about  nine  o'clock 
Saturday  night,  February  4.  Some  Filipinos  deliberately 
crossed  the  outermost  line  of  the  American  force  at  Santa 
Mesa,  and,  though  warned  not  to  approach,  paid  no  heed, 
and  were  fired  upon  by  a  Nebraska  sentry.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Filipino  commander  had  prearranged  the  attempt  to 
cross  the  lines  and  the  firing  by  the  sentry  as  a  signal,  for 
immediately  there  was  a  hot  fusillade  from  the  entire  Filipino 
line  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pasig  river.  The  Americans 
returned  the  fire  and  held  the  Filipinos  in  check  pending  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements.  All  the  American  troops  in  the 
vicinity  were  hurried  to  the  front,  but  there  was  no  serious 
work  till  morning.  At  ten  o'clock  the  American  firing 
line  consisted  of  the  3d  Artillery,  the  Kansas,  Montana, 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  and 
Nebraska  regiments  of  infantry,  the  Utah  battery,  the 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  California  infantry;  the  4th  Cav- 
alry, the  North  Dakota  regiment,  the  6th  Artillery,  and  the 
14th  Infantry.  The  Filipinos  were  concentrated  at  three 
points  —  Caloocan,  Santa  Mesa,  and  Gagalangin  —  and  main- 
tained an  intermittent  fusillade  for  several  hours.  At  a 
quarter  to  four  o'clock  the  whole  Filipino  line  opened  fire, 
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to  which  the  Americans  responded  with  a  general  fusillade 
into  the  darkness  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  there  was  a 
lull  till  daylight;  the  Americans  generally  advanced.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  United  States  cruiser  *'  Charleston  "  and 
the  gunboat  "  Concord,"  stationed  at  Malabon,  poured  a 
deadly  fire  into  the  Filipino  trenches  at  Caloocan.  After 
daylight  the  monitor  "  Monadnock "  shelled  the  left  flank, 
and  other  United  States  vessels  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy 
for  several  hours.  The  army  began  a  vigorous  advance  all 
along  the  line  —  seventeen  miles  in  length  —  and  were  soon 
pressing   back   the    enemy  in    every  direction,    maintaining 
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steadily  their  advanced  positions,  and  capturing  the  villages 
of  San  Juan  del  Monte,  Santa  Ana,  San  Pedro,  Macati, 
Santa  Mesa,  and  Lomia.  By  ten  o'clock  they  had  com- 
pletely routed  the  Filipinos,  and  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  water  main  and  reservoir,  distant  more  than  six  miles 
from  Manila.  On  February  7  General  Otis  sent  the  follow- 
ing dispatch  to  the  government  at  Washington  : 

**The  insurgent  army  concentrated  around  Manila  from  Luzon 
provinces,  numbering  over  20,000,  possessing  several  quick-firing  and 
Krupp  field  guns.  Good  portion  of  enemy  armed  with  Mausers,  latest 
pattern.  Two  Krupp  and  great  many  rifles  captured.  Insurgents  fired 
great  quantity  of  ammunition.     Quite  a  number  of  Spanish  soldiers  in 
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insurgent  service,  who  served  artillery.  Insurgents  constructed  strong 
intrenchments  near  our  lines,  mostly  in  bamboo  thickets.  These  our 
men  charged,  killing  or  capturing  many  of  the  enemy. 

"  Our  casualties  probably  aggregate  250.  Casualties  of  insurgents 
very  heavy.  Have  buried  some  500  of  their  dead,  and  hold  500  prisoners. 
Their  loss  —  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  —  probably  4,000. 

"Took  waterworks  pumping  station  yesterday,  six  miles  out.  Con- 
siderable skirmish  with  enemv,  which  made  no  stand.  Pumps  damaged; 
will  be  working  in  a  week.  Have  number  of  condensers  set  up  in  city, 
which  furnish  good  water.     Troops  in  excellent  spirits.    Quiet  prevails." 

When  the  dispatch 
was  sent,  the  American 
Unes  extended  from 
Malabon  on  tlie  north 
to  Paranaque  on  the 
south,  and  were  fully 
twenty-five  miles  long; 
the  area  within  the 
lines  had  a  radius  of 
nine  miles  from  Ma- 
nila. 

On  February  10,  as 
the  insurgents  were 
gathering  in  consider- 
able force  between  Ma- 
nila and  Caloocan,  in- 
tending an  attack  upon 
the  city  and  hoping  also 
to  bring  about  a  native 
uprising  there,  an  at- 
tack was  made  by  the  military  and  naval  forces  on  Caloocan, 
and  the  enemy  driven  out  with  considerable  loss  ;  the  Ameri- 
can loss  was  slight. 

Capture  of  Ilo-ilo.  —  General  Miller  had  not  yet  at- 
tempted the  capture  of  Ilo-ilo  (Vol.  8,  p.  805) ;  but,  one 
week  later,  a  dispatch  from  Manila  announced  that,  on 
February   11, 

"  Ilo  ilo,  capital  of  the  island  of  Panay  and  seat  of  the  so-called 
government  of  the  Visayan  Federation,  was  captured  by  the  combined 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  after  a  bombardment. 
There  were  no  casualties  on  the  American  side.  Before  retiring  from 
the  town  the  enemy  set  it  on  fire ;  the  entire  Chinese  and  native  quarters 
of  Ilo-ilo  were  destroyed;  but  foreign  mercantile  property  escaped  with 
slight  damage." 

The  insurgents  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  continued  to 
make    desultory    attacks   on    the    American    forces.      Thus, 
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March  4,  the  rebels  in  the  village  of  San  Jose  fired  on  the 
United  States  gunboat  "  Bennington ; "  in  retaliation  the 
"  Bennington "  shelled  the  place  and  other  suburbs  of 
Malabon.  On  the  same  day  General  Wheaton's  outposts 
discovered  a  large  body  of  rebels  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  in  order  to  reinforce  the  enemy  at  Guadalupe ;  a  gun- 
boat poured  shot  into  the  jungle  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 

scattering  the  natives  — 
temporarily,  the  dispatch 
says.  On  March  7  a  de- 
tachment of  the  brigades 
of  Hale  and  Wheaton 
was  engaged  for  two 
hours  in  clearing  the 
country  in  front  of  their 
lines  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  believed  to  be  there 
for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting off  the  garrison  at 
the  waterworks.  At  the 
approach  of  the  troops 
the  rebels  retired  pre- 
cipitately ;  but  came  to- 
gether again  in  small 
parties  wherever  the 
covert  afforded  oppor- 
tunity, and  kept  up  a 
running  fire  on  the 
American  troops. 

Capture  of  Pasig. — 
The  city  of  Pasig  was 
captured  March  13  by  General  Wheaton's  divisional  brigade, 
assisted  by  gunboats  in  the  river.  The  American  troops 
occupied  the  town,  as  also  the  two  neighboring  towns,  Taguig 
and  Pateros.  The  force  of  the  enemy  at  Pasig  was  2,000,  and 
the  enemy's  loss  was  considerable;  350  Filipinos  were  made 
prisoners.  General  Otis  was  reported  as  saying  that  the 
success  at  Pasig  was  "the  greatest  victory  since  February 
5."  On  the  1 6th  the  first  battalion  of  the  20th  Regiment 
(of  Wheaton's  command)  had  a  sharp  engagement  with 
insurgents  in  a  dense  jungle,  while  they  were  clearing  the 
country  around  Pasig.  The  enemy  were  dislodged  after  half 
an  hour's  fighting,  but  with  comparatively  serious  loss  —  2 
killed  and  12  wounded;    the  enemy's   loss  was  about  100. 
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The  Americans  then  occupied  the  fortified  village  of  Cainti, 
a  post  of  considerable  importance  at  the  head  of  the  great 
western  branch  of  the  Laguna  de  Bai,  or  Lake  Bai,  the 
inland  sea  of  Luzon.  This  capture  insured  American  con- 
trol of  the  line  from  Manila  bay  to  the  lake,  cutting  the  rebel 
forces  in  two. 

The  Adva7ice  on  Malolos.  —  On  March  19  an  entire  reor- 
ganization of  the  American  force  was  announced.  Two 
divisions  were  formed,  of  three  brigades  each. 


SCENE   OF    THE   CAMPAIGN    AROUND    MALOLOS. 

Bulacan  lies  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Manila. 

General  Lawton  was  assigned  to  the  first  division,  consisting  of  the 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  California  Volunteers,  under  General 
King;  six  troops  of  the  4th  Cavalry,  the  Fourteenth  Regulars, the  Idaho 
Volunteers,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Iowa  troops,  under  General  Oven- 
shine  ;  the  3d  and  22d  Regular  Infantry  and  the  Oregon  regiment,  under 
General  "Wheaton;  and  Dyer's  and  Hawthorne's  light  batteries. 

The  second  division,  under  General  MacArthur,  comprised  two 
batteries  of  the  3d  Artillery,  the  Kansas  and  Montana  Volunteers,  under 
General  H.  G.  Otis;  the  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  regi- 
ments, and  six  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiment,  under  General 
Hale;  the  4th  and  17th  Regulars,  the  Minnesota  and  Wyoming  Volun- 
teers, and  the  Utah  Artillery. 

The  advance  on  Malolos,  the  capital  of  the  insurgent 
government,  was  now  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion.    Every  step  of  the  way  was  won  by  hard  fighting  under 
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a  blazing  sun.  But  when  the  goal  was  reached,  on  March 
3 1 ,  the  enemy  had  fled,  and  the  army  entered  a  town  deserted 
by  its  defendants  and  its  inhabitants.  The  only  effective 
stand  made  by  the  rebels  was  at  a  bamboo  and  earthen  work 
half  a  mile  from  Malolos,  on  the  right,  where  the  Nebraska 
regiment  had  the  hardest  work  and  suffered  the  greatest  loss. 
The  Filipino  flag,  which  was  flying  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 

was  hauled  down  by 
some  men  of  the  Mon- 
tana regiment,  who  tri- 
umphantly raised  their 
own  above  it.  From  the 
columns  of  smoke  aris- 
ing from  the  city  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole 
place  was  ablaze.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that 
only  the  Presidencia,  or 
government  building, 
and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
buildings  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  rebels  be- 
fore they  evacuated  the 
place. 

The  American  troops 
behaved  splendidly. 
They  advanced  steadily 
against  successive  lines 
of  trenches,  through 
woods  and  jungles,  and 
suffering  from  frightful  heat.  In  addition  the  American 
volunteers  were  handicapped  in  fighting  by  the  fact  that 
their  Springfield  rifles  are  of  shorter  range  than  the  Mauser 
rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  onward  sweep  of 
the  Americans  was  the  patience  and  endurance  of  the  private 
soldiers.  They  never  hesitated  to  plunge  across  any  kind  of 
difficult  country,  against  any  number  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
the  face  of  positions  of  entirely  unknown  strength. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  year,  rumors  of  German 
unfriendliness  to  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  were 
persistently  current  in  the  press,  though  no  sign  of  tension 
appeared  in  the  official  relations  of  the  two  governments. 
These  rumors,  however,  were  set  at  rest  late  in  February,  by 
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the  action  of  the  German  government  in  withdrawing  all 
vessels  of  its  navy  from  Philippine  waters,  and  placing  the 
lives  of  its  subjects  there  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States. 

Filipino  Sentiment.  —  Says  the  Republica  Filipina  : 

♦'  We  want  independence  at  any  price,  and  will  not  recognize  the 
transaction  by  which  we  are  sold  like  so  many  cattle.  The  Americans 
have  over  and  over  again  asserted  that  the  only  object  of  their  war  with 
Spain  was  to  give  independence  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  Philip- 
pine people  will  not  rest  until  they  have  won  that  independence.  The  yoke 
of  the  new  master  will  not  be  as  irksome  as  that  of  the  old,  we  are  in- 
formed, but  chains  are  hateful  to  us  though  they  be  gilded. 

And  the  Independencia . 

"Our  people  will  fight  for  their  independence,  that  is  certain.  .  .  . 
We  need  not  be  discouraged.  The  trained  troops  of  the  Briton  in  the 
end  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  to  the  simple  American  farmers. 
Our  American  friends  should  remember  that.  '  Two  dollars  a  head  for 
Filipinos!'  That's  dirt  cheap,  is  it  not?  But  bargains  sometimes  turn 
out  to  be  very  dear." 

Cuba.  —  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  authorities  in 
Havana,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  military  occupation 
of  the  island  by  an  American  army,  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  native  inhabitants  to  share  in  the  administration  of 
civil  affairs,  was  shown  early  in  January,  when  General 
Brooke  appointed  as  chief  of  police,  Mario  Menocal ;  as 
alcalde  or  mayor,  Perfecto  Lacoste ;  and  as  civil  governor, 
Federico  Mora. 

Senor  Menocal,  in  the  revolt  against  Spanish  rule,  was  commander 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  two  provinces  of  Havana  and  Matanzas;  he 
has  since  pacification  cooperated  heartily  with  the  American  military 
authorities,  and  he  enjoys  their  full  confidence.  Seiior  Lacoste  was 
president  of  the  Havana  revolutionary  junta.  Sefior  Mora  represents 
the  conservative  element  of   the  population. 

Among  the  inferior  officials  named  by  General  Brooke 
are  several  men  of  note,  who,  under  Weyler's  I'cgime,  were 
exiles  from  their  country  or  served  in  the  insurgent  army. 
In  the  Havana  custom-house,  also,  places  are  filled  with 
former  members  of  the  insurgent  army.  General  Brooke's 
so-called  "  cabinet  "  was  announced  January  i6.  Domingo 
Mendez  Capote  is  named  to  be  secretary  of  the  department 
of  government :  he  was  for  a  while  president  of  the  insur- 
gents' Republic  of  Cuba ;  Pablo  Dosvernine,  secretary 
of  the  department  of  finance ;  Jose  Antonio  Gonzalez 
Lanuza,  department  of  justice  and  public  instruction ; 
Adolf o  Saenz  Yanez,  department  of  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  and  public  works. 
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Insurgent  Army  Disbandment.  —  General  Calixto  Garcia, 
just  before  his  death,  December  ii,  1898,  had,  with  his 
associates,  members  of  a  committee  sent  to  Washington  to 
treat  of  the  conditions  of  the  disbandment  of  the  Cuban 
army  (Vol.  8,  p.  797),  concluded  with  the  government  at 
Washington  an  agreement  according  to  which  $3,000,000 
was  to  be  distributed  among  the  men.  The  Cuban  assem- 
bly, consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  army 
(Vol.  8,  p.  796),  regarded 
this  sum  as  ridiculously 
insufficient;  and,  as  their 
representative,  General 
Maximo  Gomez  for- 
warded to  Washington  a 
demand  for  about 
$57,000,000,  as  the  con- 
dition precedent  of  dis- 
bandment :  the  money 
to  be  regarded  as  a  loan, 
which  would  be  repaid 
out  of  the  customs  re- 
ceipts of  the  island.  The 
Cuban  army,  according 
to  the  claims  of  the  as- 
sembly and  General  Go- 
mez, consisted  of  40,000 
men ;  and  the  demand 
was  that  most  of  them 
should  receive  pay  for 
three  years'  service  at 
the  rates  prevailing  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The 
date  set  for  the  beginning  of  this  service  pay  was  February 
24,  1895  ;  his  own  pay  was  reckoned  at  $11,000  a  year,  the 
pay  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  United  States  army.  For 
some  twenty  major-generals,  $7,500  a  year  each,  and  for 
nearly  200  brigadier-generals,  $5,500  each,  annually,  was  de- 
manded. So  through  the  grades  of  the  officers;  for  the 
private  soldiers  the  pay  demanded  was  $648  per  man. 

President  McKinley  decided  to  send  a  special  commis- 
sioner to  represent  to  General  Gomez  the  views  of  the 
United  States  government  with  regard  to  the  demand,  and 
to  give  him  assurance  of  its  disposition  to  do  whatever  was 
possible  to  enable  the  Cuban  soldiers  to  return  to  civil  life 
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and  to  resume  the  occupations  of  peace  ;  at  the  same  time 
to  show  to  him  that,  were  the  United  States  to  advance 
to  Cuba  so  large  a  sum  as  was  demanded,  it  might  be 
necessary  for  that  government  to  continue  the  occupation 
of  the  island  and  to  collect  its  customs  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  The  president's  envoy,  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Porter,  who  was  accompanied  by  Senor  Quesada,  unofficial 
representative  of  the  Cubans'  at  Washington,  seems  to  have 
carried  out  his  instructions  with  admirable  discretion,  tact, 
and  courtesy;  he  returned  to  Washington,  bearing  a  formal 
written  compact  for  the  acceptance  of  $3,000,000,  signed  by 
General  Gomez,  the  essential  points  of  which  are :  — 

1.  'Jlie  Cuban  officers  in  each  province  shall  assist  the  American 
officers  in  distributing  the  funds. 

2.  That  these  officers  shall  at  once  meet  at  some  convenient  point 
and  decide  how,  when,  and  where  the  payments  are  to  be  made,  and 
arrange  any  other  details. 

3.  That  the  sum  paid  to  each  man  shall  not  be  regarded  as  part 
payment  of  salary  or  wages  due  for  service  rendered,  but  to  facilitate 
the  disbandment  of  the  army,  as  a  relief  of  suffering,  and  as  an  aid  in 
getting   the  people  to  work. 

4.  The  Cubans  shall  surrender  their  arms  to  the  Cuban  assembly 
or  to  its  representatives. 

5.  The  Committee  on  Distribution  shall  use  its  best  endeavors  to 
distribute  it  among  the  population  so  that  all  may  secure  work. 

6.  That  the  $3,000,000  shall  be  placed  subject  to  the  order  of 
General  Brooke,  and  that  action  in  the  matter  shall  be  immediate. 

Funeral  of  Gcticral  Garcia.  —  Through  unaccountable 
mismanagement  the  public  funeral  honors  intended  to  be 
done  to  the  remains  of  General  Calixto  Garcia  were  marred ; 
and  an  occasion  that  might  have  served  to  promote  sympathy 
and  good-will  between  the  Cubans  and  their  deliverers 
served  only  the  ends  of  those  who  would  foster  the  seeds  of 
enmity  between  the  native  population  and  the  Americans. 
The  body  of  the  beloved  veteran  patriot  and  soldier  of 
Cuban  independence  having  reached  Havana,  whither  it  had 
been  conveyed  on  board  the  gunboat  "  Nashville  "  as  a  con- 
spicuous mark  of  friendship  for  Cuba  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government,  was  on  February  1 1  borne  to  its 
last  resting  place  in  the  Columbus  cemetery;  but,  though  a 
guard  of  honor,  composed  of  companions-in-arms  of  Calixto 
Garcia,  were  in  the  city,  expecting  to  have  assigned  to  them 
their  fitting  place  in  the  procession,  when  they  attempted  to 
fall  in  fine  the  squadrons  of  American  cavalry  shut  them 
out,  and  the  only  place  left  for  them  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession.  That  place  the  Cuban  troops  refused  to  take, 
and  the  march  to  the  cemetery  was   an  American   military 
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parade.  In  explanation  of  this  gaucherie,  it  was  said  at  the 
time  that  the  desire  of  the  Cuban  contingent  was  to  follow 
General  Brooke,  and  that  an  appeal  was  made  both  to  him 
and  to  General  Ludlow  for  that  position.  This  appears  to 
have  been  misconstrued  into  a  request  that  the  Cubans 
should  follow  after  General  Brooke  in  carriages  in  advance 
of  the  mounted  staff.     Before  explanations  could  be  made 

General  Brooke's  staff 
had  fallen  in,  and  the 
7  th  Cavalry  followed, 
crowding  out  the  Cu- 
bans. The  Cuban  pa- 
triotic societies  were  in 
advance  of  the  cortege, 
and  it  was  not  till  the 
caisson  bearing  the  cof- 
fin of  General  Garcia, 
and  without  a  guard  of 
honor,  appeared,  that  the 
absence  of  the  Cuban 
assembly  and  troops  was 
noted.  Then  a  painful 
impression  was  pro- 
duced. Addresses  which 
were  to  have  been  de- 
livered at  the  grave  by 
members  of  the  Cuban 
assembly  were  not  made. 
At  first  there  was  much 
bitter  criticism  by  Cu- 
bans of  both  General 
Brooke  and  General 
Ludlow  ;  this  later  gave  place  to  a  sentiment  of  regret  rather 
than  of  resentment. 

General  Gomez  in  Havana.  —  In  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
mismanagement  of  this  funeral  pageant,  the  gala  reception 
of  General  Maximo  Gomez  at  Havana  on  February  24  gave 
evidence  everywhere  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities  to  show  respect  for  the  Cuban  people  and  their 
leader  in  the  war  for  independence. 

When  General  Gomez  reached  Guines  on  February  23,  en  route  to 
Havana,  he  was  there  met  by  several  Cuban  societies  and  by  an  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  military  governor  of  the  island,  General  Brooke. 
At  Mariano  there  was  a  grand  reception,  in  which  American  troops  took 
part.     On  the  following  day  General  Gomez  entered  Havana,  escorted  by 
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his  staff,  General  Ludlow  and  staff,  several  companies  of  American 
troops,  and  2,000  of  his  own  companions- in- arms.  Fully  25,000  persons 
were  in  the  procession  ;  the  whole  city  was  decorated ;  women  covered 
him  with  flowers  and  clung  to  his  horse  as  he  passed;  with  General 
Brooke  he  reviewed  his  troops ;  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor 
Generals  Brooke  and  Ludlow  were  present;  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace 
of  the  Spanish  captain-general. 

All  this  was  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  Cuban  assembly. 
That  body  began  to  denounce  Gomez  as  a  traitor ;  and  on 
March  11  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  26  to  4,  de- 
posing him  from  his  command  as  general-in-chief  of  the 
Cuban  army.  On  being  notified  of  the  action  of  the  assem- 
bly, General  Gomez  issued  an  address  to  the  Cuban  people 
and  army,  in  which,  after  defending  his  course  in  dissenting 
from  some  of  the  policies  of  the  assembly,  he  says : 

**  Foreigner  as  I  am  [he  is  a  native  of  San  Domingo],  I  did  not 
come  to  serve  this  country  by  helping  it  to  defend  its  just  cause  as  a 
mercenary  soldier  ;  and,  consequently,  since  the  oppressive  power  of 
Spain  had  withdrawn  from  this  land,  and  left  Cuba  in  freedom,  I 
had  sheathed  my  sword,  thinking  I  had  finished  the  mission  which  I  had 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  myself.  I  am  owed  nothing.  I  retired  con- 
tented and  satisfied  at  having  done  all  I  could  for  the  benefit  of  my 
brothers.  Wherever  destiny  rules  that  I  make  my  home,  there  can  the 
Cubans  depend  upon  a  friend." 

On  April  4  another  vote  was  taken  in  the  assembly ;  this 
time  the  question  was,  Shall  this  assembly  dissolve  ?  The 
negative  had  but  one  vote  against  twenty-one  affirmative. 
It  was  also  voted  to  give  up  to  General  Brooke  the  muster- 
rolls  of  the  army,  to  the  end  that  the  $3,000,000  appropriated 
by  the  United  States  government  to  help  the  soldiers  to  return 
to  civil  pursuits  might  be  distributed  to  them.  On  April  7 
the  Cuban  generals  met  again  and  voted  to  reinstate  General 
Gomez  as  commander-in-chief,  and  to  appoint  an  executive 
board  of  three  generals  to  assist  him  in  distributing  the 
$3,000,000,  in  the  details  of  the  disbanding,  and  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  rural  police  for  the  provinces. 

The  Railroad  Sysieju.  —  The  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  at  Havana,  writing  February  3,  announces  the 
passing  of  the  control  of  the  principal  railroads  in  Cuba  into 
the  hands  of  American  capitalists,  or  rather  into  the  hands 
of  a  syndicate  composed  of  American  and  British  capitalists, 
who  foiled  the  efforts  of  a  purely  English  syndicate  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  roads.  For  the  purchase  of  the  roads  the 
sum  of  $33,000,000  was  raised  in  New  York.  The  members 
of  this  American-British  syndicate  are  : 

Hanson  Brothers,  of  Montreal;  William  C.  Whitney,  G.  B.  M. 
Harvey,  Percival  Farquhar,   Harry  P.   Whitney,  F.  S.  Pearson,  George 
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V.  Young,  F.  P.  Olcott,  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York;  P.  A. 
B.  Widener  and  W.  L.  Elkins,  of  Philadelphia;  Ruffee  &  Sons  and  J. 
W.  Todd,  of  London;  Tiburcio  Castenada,  Zaldo&Co.,  and  Gelats  & 
Co.,  of  Havana. 

The  first  purchase  was  that  of  the  Sagua  railroad  at  the 
price  of  $3,000,000;  then  the  Caibarien  road,  $2,600,000 ; 
and  after  that  the  Sabanilla  road,  $5,250,000.  But  these 
three  hnes  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  syndicate's  great  rail- 
road system,  which  will  take  in  the  Cienfuegos  &  Villa- 
Clara  railroad  and  the  Cardenas  &  Jucaro  railroad.  The 
Cienfuegos  road  will  cost  $3,300,000;  and  the  Jucaro  line, 
$8,500,000.  The  Herrera  coastwise  steamship  line,  also  to 
be  owned  by  the  syndicate,  will  cost  $1,500,000.  As  yet  the 
syndicate  controls  no  road  entering  Havana.  But  that  end 
can  be  attained  by  building  from  Matanzas  or  from  the  wes- 
tern terminus  of  the  Sabanilla  line ;  or  the  United  Railroad 
of  Havana  and  Regla  Stores  might  be  acquired,  though  that 
would  involve  the  purchase  of  $7,000,000  of  stock  and 
$8,400,000  bonds. 

Spanish  Evacuatioii  Completed.  —  The  last  of  the  Span- 
ish captains-general  of  Cuba  sailed  for  Spain  February  7 
on  the  steamship  "  Celuna."  Besides  the  captain-general, 
Jiminez  Castellanos,  the  vessel  carried  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Spanish  armies.  In  bidding  adieu  to  the  friends  who 
saw  him  off.  General  Castellanos  displayed  deep  emotion. 
He  said  he  had  no  hate  in  his  heart  for  Cuba,  which  was 
the  country  of  his  sons  ;  but  he  was  grieved  at  her  injustice 
to  Spain,  which  was  a  chivalrous  nation. 

Porto  Rico.  —  The  "cabinet  "of  Brigadier-General  Guy 
V.  Henry  in  Porto  Rico  tendered  their  resignation  February 
5,  because,  after  dismissing  Senor  Carbonel  (Vol.  8,  p.  792), 
the  governor  had  put  at  the  head  of  bureaus  in  the 
secretariate  of  public  works  two  Americans.  The  members 
of  the  cabinet  demanded  the  supersession  of  those  American 
officers  by  natives  of  the  island  in  accordance  with  General 
Henry's  previously  enunciated  policy  that  no  Americans 
should  hold  ofhce.  General  Henry  promised  to  comply  with 
the  demands.  At  the  same  time  General  Henry  announced 
that  he  would  restore  to  the  religious  orders  the  buildings 
from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  dispossessed  except  after  judicial  determination  of  their 
rights.  The  following  day,  February  6,  General  Henry  dis- 
solved the  cabinet,  and  substituted  for  it  four  departments  — 
State,  Justice,  Finance,  and  Interior.  He  announced  his 
future  policy  in  the  government  of  the  island  as  follows : 
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"  The  heads  of  the  new  departments  will  confine  their  duties  to 
their  departments ;  and  the  governor-general  will  preside  and  give 
instructions  directly  to  the  heads  of  these  departments.  Heads  of  the 
new  departments  who  object  to  the  introduction  of  American  methods 
and  to  investigation  of  their  departments  will  be  relieved,  and  the 
vacancies  will  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  most  competent  per- 
sons irrespective  of  party  affiliations." 

School  Systejn  Organized.  —  One  of  the  Americans  ap- 
pointed to  be  heads  of  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  General  John  Eaton,  who  for  several  years  was 
United  States  commissioner  of  education ;  he  was  specially 
invited  by  General  Henry  to  Porto  Rico,  there  to  organize 
and  control  a  system  of  public  schools.  After  the  recon- 
struction of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Eaton  retained  the  post  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  After  studying  the 
educational  situation  in  the  island  about  six  weeks,  General 
Eaton,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Erye  (Rep.,  Me.),  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  observations. 

Under  Spanish  rule,  he  says,  there  existed  a  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  island  —  elementary  schools  supported  by  the  munici- 
palities, and  a  higher  grade  of  schools  by  the  insular  government.  Only 
three  schoolhouses  in  the  whole  island  belong  to  the  public.  In  one 
school  of  70  pupils  there  were  only  six  books.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  at  present  for  instruction  in  the  English  language.  General 
Henrv  offers  to  pay  out  of  the  public  funds  $50  a  month  to  teachers  of 
English.  As  there  are  very  few  such  teachers  in  the  island,  Mr.  Itaton 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  supplying  for  all  pupils  English  readers,  and 
requiring  regular  daily  lessons.  The  teacher  has  to  see  that  the  task  is 
duly  performed;  and  a  special  teacher  of  English,  assigned  to  a  group  of 
schools,  visits  each  school  twice  a  week,  and  sees  that  the  English  is  cor- 
rectly pronounced  and  written.  For  adults  evening  schools,  served  by 
volunteer  teachers  gratis,  have  been  established  for  the  special  teaching 
of  English. 

A  Political  Fai'ty  Formed.  —  A  hopeful  sign  of  progress  in 
Porto  Rico  is  the  formation  of  a  new  party  —  the  Republican 
Party  of  Porto  Rico.  Its  founders  were,  under  Spanish 
domination.  Radicals ;  and  among  them  is  Manuel  Rossy, 
long  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Portoriqueno  Radicals ; 
also  Dr.  Barbosa,  a  colored  man,  who  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

In  their  platform  the  Republicans  declare  sincere  loyalty  to  the 
American  flag,  and  adherence  to  American  ideas,  and  hail  with  pride  the 
annexation  of  their  island  to  the  United  States.  They  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  their  island  "shall  have  a  place  among  the  States  of  the 
Union,"  yet  they  recognize  it  as  their  duty  to  await  the  action  of  Con- 
gress; meanwhile  they  desire  that,  until  they  have  demonstrated  their 
fitness  for  self-government,  with  all  its  burdens  and  responsibilities,  all 
civil  offices  be  filled  by  men  capable,  honest,  and  of  unquestionable 
loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  They  favor  the 
establ'ishment  of  free,  public,  non-sectarian  schools,  sufficient  to  afford 
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to  every  child  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common  school  education,  and 
the  teaching  of  English  in  those  schools.  They  hold  that  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  the  island  should  be  as  free  as  between 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union  ;  and  that  the  present  "extremely 
oppressive  taxation,  the  high  tariff  on  agricultural  implements,  and  the 
excessive  customs  duties  on  the  products  of  the  soil  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  afford  relief  to  the  agriculturist."  The  concluding  period 
of  the  platform  is  : 

"  We  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  country  on  being  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag,  the  recognized  emblem  of  liberty  ;  and 
will  lend  every  effort  to  advance  civilization,  to  teach  loyalty,  to  love 
American  institutions,  and  honor  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  McKinley, 
whose  names  are  household  words  in  the  land. 

Guam.  —  The  American  warship  "  Bennington,"  Com- 
mander Taussig,  reached  the  harbor  of  San  Luis  d'  Apra, 
the  port  of  the  island  of  Guam,  on  February  i.  The 
American  flag  was  raised  over  Fort  Santa  Cruz  and  saluted 
by  the  ''  Bennington's  "  guns.  At  the  same  time  the  flag 
was  raised  over  the  government  buildings  at  Agana,  five 
miles  distant,  and  saluted  by  a  battalion  from  the  "  Benning- 
ton "  and  a  company  of  native  militia  with  a  field  battery. 
Commander  Taussig  is  the  first  American  governor  of  Guam. 
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BILLS  were  introduced  in  congress  to  provide  a  govern- 
ment for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (Vol.  8,  p.  824) ;  but 
when  the  5 5th  Congress  expired  on  March  4  no  legis- 
lation upon  the  matter  had  been  carried  through.  Both  the 
senate  bill  and  the  house  bill  provided  for  a  delegate  in 
congress  from  Hawaii,  but  this  evoked  much  opposition 
from  members  of  both  political  parties,  who  insisted  on  in- 
serting in  the  act  a  declaration  that  nothing  therein  con- 
tained should  be  considered  as  implying  the  future  admission 
of  Hawaii  as  a  state,  and  who  therefore  opposed  the  repre- 
sentation of  Hawaii  by  a  delegate  in  congress,  as  a  first  step 
toward  statehood.  Another  ground  of  objection  to  both 
bills  was  that  they  placed  the  relations  between  Hawaii  and 
the  states  and  territories  at  home  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  now  existing  between  the  states.  It  was  urged  that 
while  the  duty-free  admission  of  the  products  of  Hawaii 
would  be  of  comparatively  insignificant  importance  in  itself, 
it  might  have  very  great  importance  as  a  precedent  when  the 
status  of  the  Philippines  or  other  dependencies  had  to  be 
determined. 
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Another  bill  relating  to  Hawaii  was  introduced  in  the 
senate  February  13,  to  extend  to  Hawaii  the  contract-labor 
laws  of  the  United  States,  including  specifically  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  acts.  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  was  the  inrush  of  coolies  into  the  Hawaiian  islands  after 
annexation,  though  the  resolution  of  congress  effecting  an- 
nexation contained  the  clause  :   "  There  shall  be  no  further 

immigration  of  Chinese 
into  the  Hawaiian  is- 
lands except  upon  such 
conditions  as  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."  The  supreme 
court  of  Hawaii  had  al- 
ready decided,  January 
7  (in  reversal  of  a  judg- 
ment delivered  Decem- 
ber 15),  that  Chinese 
contract  laborers  should 
not  be  permitted  to  land 
in  Hawaii ;  from  this 
judgment  of  January  7 
the  chief  justice  of 
Hawaii  dissented,  but 
his  two  associates  up- 
held it.  The  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  senate  was 
designed  to  remove  all 
possible  doubt  as  to  the 
application  of  the  con- 
tract-labor laws  of  the 
United  States  to  all  American  possessions.  In  the  report 
which  accompanied  the  bill,  the  senate  immigration  committee 
says  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of  annexation : 

"This  provision  the  committee  regards  as  inadequate,  inasro.uch  as 
it  does  not  provide  for  apprehending  and  deporting  Chinese  immigrants 
should  they  land  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution 
above  mentioned.  It  is  therefore  deemed  essential  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts  as  well  as  the  discriminating  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  promptly  extended  for  the  pro- 
tection and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii. 

On  this  bill,  also,  no  definitive  action  was  taken  by 
congress  ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Sundry  Civil  bill  in  the  senate  making  provision  for  the 
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laying  of  a  telegraph  cable  to  Honolulu.  The  Sundry  Civil 
bill,  having  passed  the  house  and  come  before  the  senate, 
was  referred  to  the  senate  committee  on  appropriations ; 
among  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  senate  committee 
was  one  relating  to  this  cable.  The  matter  came  officially 
before  congress  February  1 1 ,  when  a  message  of  President 
McKinley  was  received,  urging  prompt  legislation  upon  the 
matter.  The  message  contemplates  the  laying  a  cable  not 
to  Honolulu  only,  but  to  Guam,  to  Manila,  and  indeed  to 
"  all  these  Pacific  islands ; "  speedy  cable  communication 
with  our  possessions  in  those  parts  "  has  become  imperative." 
The  president  leaves  to  the  decision  of  congress  the  choice 
between  two  methods  of  establishing  this  imperatively  neces- 
sary cable  communication :  first,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  cable  by  this  government ;  second,  construction 
and  maintenance  by  a  private  corporation. 

The  senate  amendment  to  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  contemplates  the 
laying  of  a  cable  to  Honolulu  only,  and  stipulates  that  its  cost  shall  not 
exceed  $2,500,000 ;  and  it  directs  that  there  shall  be  constructed  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for 
military,  naval,  and  postal  purposes,  a  submarine  telegraphic  cable  and 
connecting  land  lines  from  a  Pacific  port  in  the  state  of  California,  to 
be  designated  by  the  president,  to  the  city  of  Honolulu,  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  Then,  after  providing  for  the  making  of  surveys  and  soundings 
by  United  States  naval  vessels,  and  for  the  actual  construction  of  the 
line  under  the  suj^ervision  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  bill  places  the 
control  of  the  cable  in  the  hands  of  the  postmaster-general,  who  is  em- 
powered to  establish  a  rate  of  toll  for  commercial  messages  not  exceed- 
ing 25  cents  per  word  for  Honolulu,  and  for  ])ress  messages  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  one  third  of  the  above-named  rate. 

The  plan  of  laying  an  ocean  cable  is  a  "  new  departure  " 
in  the  economy  of  the  United  States  government,  and  its 
advantages  will  undoubtedly  be  weighed  when  the  project 
comes  before  congress  again,  with  those  offered  by  private 
enterprise.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  the  government 
by  private  capitalists  to  lay  a  cable  to  Honolulu  if  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  a  subsidy  of  $100,000  a  year  for  twenty 
years,  the  government  to  receive  in  return  free  use  of  the 
cable  for  its  own  business ;  thus  the  government  cable 
service  would  cost  half  a  million  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
cable  as  provided  for  in  the  bill.  But  the  advocates  of 
government  construction  of  the  lines  foresee  the  certainty  of 
a  very  large  commercial  use  of  the  cable ;  and  they  argue 
that  if  that  commercial  use  can  yield  great  profits  to  a 
private  company,  it  ought  to  be  no  less  profitable  to  the 
government.     But  is  not  the   construction,  management,  or 
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ownership  of  an  ocean  cable  by  government  a  step,  or  rather 
a  long  stride,  toward  socialism  ?  To  this  question  the 
New  York  Tribune  replies : 

"There  may  be  some  raising  of  the  contention  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  government  to  lay  and  operate  cables,  and  that  to  do  so 
will  be  to  become  socialistic.  Such  talk  is  futile.  If  it  be  proper  for 
a  government  to  carry  messages  by  mail,  it  is  equally  proper  for  it  to 
transmit  them  by  telegraph.     We  fancy  a  man  may  believe  in  a  national 

postal  system  without  being 
a  disciple  of  Karl  Marx. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  es- 
pecial fitness  in  government 
ownership  of  cables,  in  that 
they  traverse  the  high  seas, 
which  are  not  national  prop- 
erty, but  international  com- 
mons, and  also  in  that  they 
are  liable  to  seizure  or  de- 
struction in  case  of  war. 

"  But  the  strongest  con- 
sideration  in  the  case  is 
whether  this  or  that  plan 
will  insure  the  more  prompt 
construction  of  the  line.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  the 
proper  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  construction.  The 
cable  is  wanted.  It  is  wanted 
urgently.  And  it  is  wanted 
at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment." 

After  congress  had 
adjourned  without  action 
upon  any  of  the  mea- 
sures that  had  been  pro- 
posed for  the  regulation 
of  affairs  in  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Hitt  (Rep.),  of  Illinois, 
author  of  the  house  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  on  being  asked  whether  disorder  and  confusion 
would  not  be  the  result,  replied  that  he  viewed  the  situation 
without  any  alarm,  for  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Hawaii  are  men  of  ability  and  of  experience  in  government. 
There  would  be  embarrassments,  but  the  orderly  course  of 
things  would  not  be  seriously  obstructed.  Mr.  Hitt  appre- 
hended no  interregnum  in  Hawaii,  and  nothing  like  anarchy. 

"  For  instance,"  he  said,  "a  strict  construction  of  the  existing  law, 
or  rather  absence  of  law,  would  permit  criminals  to  go  free,  because  of  a 
conflict  between  the  United  States  laws  and  the  local  regulations.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  considered  that  any  such  construction  will  be  placed  upon 
the  case.     The  courts  will  see  to  it  that  public  order  is  conserved. 
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"Another  great  source  of  difficulty  will  be  in  the  determination  of 
admiralty  questions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  not  be  determined, 
but  the  people  will  have  to  worry  along  as  best  they  can.  As  for  customs 
questions,  I  think  the  president  will  have  sufficient  power,  in  the  absence 
of  specific  legislation,  to  settle  them." 

Sanford  B.  Dole,  ex-president  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii, 
writes  for  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  an  article  on  Hawaii  under 
annexation,  in  which  he  notes  as  the  unmediate  effect  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  the  islands  a  general  upward  tendency 
in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety  among  the 
local  politicians  over  the  distribution  of  government  offices. 
He  says : 

"  The  immediate  effect  of  annexation  is  a  rise  in  the  values  of  real 
estate  and  sugar  stock,  and  a  general  upward  tendency  in  all  kinds  of 
business.  There  is  excitement  among  speculators.  Although  these 
circumstances  tend  to  support  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  boom,  it 
is  probable  that,  with  the  limited  amount  of  land  in  the  group,  the  new 
land  values  will  rather  increase  than  fall  as  time  goes  on,  while  values 
of  sugar  stocks  will  be  affected  favorably  or  otherwise  mainly  by  the 
price  of  sugar  and  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  although  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  now  a  slight  inflation  of  values. 

"  Local  politicians  are  considerably  excited  over  the  consummation 
of  annexation,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  measures  to  influence  the 
selection  of  local  officials  by  the  government  at  Washington. 

"  There  is  some  discontent  among  this  class  with  the  civil  service 
status  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  as  it  is  and  has 
been,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  political  spoils  system.  Although 
annexation  has  inspired  these  with  hopes  in  this  direction,  there  is  im- 
patience at  the  slow  and  uncertain  progress  of  events  towards  a  permanent 
form  of  government  on  American  lines. 

"  Speculators  are  discontented  with  the  Hawaiian  land  system,  which 
intentionally  excludes  them  from  all  participation  in  its  benefits,  and  are 
looking  hopefully  to  Washington  for  legislation  that  shall  oi)en  the  public 
lands  to  their  manipulation,  and  are  discussing  means  to  promote  such 
legislation." 

THE  SAMOAN  DIFFICULTY, 

The  Berlin  Treaty.  —  Ten  years  ago  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  all  of  which  had  interests  in 
Samoa,  agreed  to  divide  the  responsibility  for  preserving 
order  and  protecting  property  on  the  islands.  The  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  that  time  was  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  and  was  signed  June  14,  1889. 

According  to  its  provisions,  the  natives  were  to  have  a  government 
practically  free  from  foreign  interference  —  that  is,  they  were  to  elect 
their  own  king  and  decide  in  their  own  way  all  questions  having  no 
reference  to  the  European  residents.  The  rights  of  the  latter  were, 
however,  amply  provided  for.  Each  of  the  three  powers  was  to  be 
represented  by  a  consul;  and,  in  addition,  two  officials  —  the  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  sole  member,  and  the 
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president  of  the  municipal  council  of  Apia — were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  three  governments  acting  in  conjunction.  In  case  of  disagreement 
the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden  was  to  be  the  arbiter. 

This  experiment  of  tripartite  government,  while  adopted 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  then  pressing,  was  con- 
sidered to  contain  elements  which  might  lead  to  future  dis- 
agreements. The  powers  of  the  chief  justice  and  president 
of  the  council,  it  is  true,  were  well  defined ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  never  be  brought  into  conflict. 
Again,  the  interests  of  the  three  governments  were  differ- 
ent, and  not  such  as  likely  to  lead  to  unpleasant  rivalry. 
While,  however,  this  optimistic  view  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty,  such  a  shrewd  observer  as  Mr.  Blaine, 
who  was  secretary  of  state  at  the  time,  expressed  doubts  as 
to  the  success  of  such  a  division  of  official  and  national 
responsibility.  Five  years  later,  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  322), 
his  successor,  Secretary  Gresham,  wrote : 

"  In  our  relations  to  Samoa  we  have  made  the  first  departure  from 
our  traditional  and  well-established  policy  of  avoiding  entangling  alli- 
ances with  foreign  powers  in  relation  to  objects  remote  from  this  hemi- 
sphere. Like  all  other  human  transactions,  the  wisdom  of  that  departure 
must  be  tested  by  its  fruits.  Every  nation,  and  especially  every  strong 
nation,  must  sometimes  be  conscious  of  an  impulse  to  rush  into  difficul- 
ties that  do  not  concern  it  except  in  an  imaginary  way.  .  .  .  The  general 
act  of  Berlin  has  utterly  failed  to  correct,  if  indeed  it  has  not  aggravated, 
the  very  evils  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent." 

This  strong  statement  did  not  provoke  much  interest  at 
the  time  it  was  uttered,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
felt  but  a  remote  interest  in  the  question.  The  few  who 
were  connected  with  Samoan  affairs  and  kept  themselves 
well  informed  on  the  question,  asserted  that  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  were  being  harmoniously  executed,  and  that 
there  was  great  improvement  over  former  conditions  in  the 
islands.  The  representatives  of  the  powers  never  failed  to 
act  in  accord  on  questions  of  moment,  and  no  conflict  of 
interest  was  apparent.  The  course  of  events  has  been  reg- 
ularly followed  in  Current  History,  and  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  the  minor  disturbances  of  1893  and  1898 
(Vol.  3,  pp.  613,  835). 

The- Disputed  KingfShip.  —  In  our  last  issue  (Vol.  8, 
p.  959),  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  beginning  of  the  most 
serious  and  tragic  difficulty  that  has  ever  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  these  islands. 

In  order  that  subsequent  events  may  be  most  clearly 
understood,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  election  of 
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king  of  Samoa  was  held  November  14,  1898;  that  the  rival 
candidates  were  Mataafa  and  Malietoa  Tanu,  son  of  the  last 
king;  and  that  Mataafa  was  elected  by  a  vote  six  times  as 
large  as  the  one  cast  for  Malietoa.     There  was  no  question 
of    the    popularity  of   the    successful    claimant,   nor    of    his 
kingly  qualities ;  but  his  right  to  the  kingship  w^as  in  dis- 
pute.    He  had  been  exiled  in    1893  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  was  allowed 
to  return  last  year  only 
on  the    express  under- 
standing that  he  should 
lay  aside  all  royal  ambi- 
tions.    Moreover,  there 
was  a  suspicion  among 
his  opponents   that  he 
had    received  aid   and 
encouragement     from 
the  Germans  in  contra- 
vention of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  which  leave 
this    question     to    the 
natives  alone.     Four  or 
live  days  after  the  elec- 
tion, lawyers  represent- 
ing the  other  claimant 
for     the    throne,     and 
Tamasese,     a      former 
candidate   who    had 
withdrawn  his  claims  in  favor  of  Malietoa,  presented  a  pro- 
test before  the  supreme  court,  making  the  claim  that  Ma- 
taafa had  not  been  elected  according  to  Samoan  custom  and 
law,  and  that  their  candidate,  the  young  Tanu,  was  the  right- 
ful king.     As  50  much  of  the  following  narrative  depends 
upon  the  decision  of  the  chief  justice,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  powers  that  the  Treaty  of    Berlin   puts   in   his 
hands. 

To  him  are  referred:  i.  All  civil  suits  concerning  real  property 
situated  in  Samoa.  2.  All  civil  suits  between  natives  and  foreigners 
or  between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities.  3.  All  crimes  committed 
by  natives  against  foreigners,  or  committed  by  such  foreigners  as  are 
not  subject  to  any  consular  jurisdiction. 

His  title  to  jurisdiction  in  this  case  is  found  in  Section  VI.,  Article  3, 
of  the  Berlin  treaty,  which  says : 

"  In  case  any  question  shall  hereafter  arise  in  Samoa  respecting  the 
rightful  election  or  appointment  of  king,  or  of  any  other  chief  claiming 
authority  over  the  islands,  or  respecting  the  validity  of  the  powers  which 
Vol.  9  —  5. 
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the  king  or  any  other  chief  may  claim  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  such 
question  shall  not  lead  to  war,  but  shall  be  presented  for  decision  to  the 
chief  justice  of  Samoa,  who  shall  decide  it  in  writing,  conformably  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa  not  m 
conflict  therewith ;  and  the  signatory  governments  will  accept  and  abide 
by  such  decision." 

In  accordance  with  this  provision,  Chief  Justice  Cham- 
bers directed  that  the  representatives  of  the  rival  factions 
appear  before  him  to  present  their  cases  on  December  19. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Gurr,  an  attorney,  appeared  in  behalf  of 
Malietoa;  and  Mr.  von  Biilow,  a  German  well  versed  in 
Samoan  customs  and  traditions,  though  not  a  lawyer,  came 
forward  to  defend  the  claims  of  Mataafa.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here  that  Mataafa  resented  the  necessity  of  being 
represented  by  counsel,  as  he  regarded  it  as  infringing  upon 
the  traditional  rights  of  an  aspirant  for  the  kingship.  Be- 
fore the  trial  began,  the  chief  justice  presented  to  the  coun- 
sel of  the  two  factions  a  written  agreement  to  abide  by  the 
decision  that  he  should  render,  but  they  declined  to  sign  it. 
The  trial  lasted  eleven  days,  and  was  conducted  in  open 
court.  Partisans  of  the  English  and  Americans  asserted 
that  threats  were  often  uttered  by  the  adherents  of  Mataafa 
against  the  judge  if  his  finds  were  adverse  to  them.  This 
the  Germans  deny ;  and  they  declare  that  such  reports  owed 
their  origin  to  the  malice  of  Malietoa's  followers,  who,  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  tried  to  prejudice  the 
Americans  and  English  against  their  opponents.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  the  chief  justice  rendered  his  decision  to  the  effect 
that  Malietoa  Tanu  was  rightfully  and  legally  king  of  Samoa, 
and  should  be  recognized  as  such. 

The  claims  of  Mataafa,  he  declared,  were  invalid,  inasmuch  as  the 
consuls  had  required  him  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingship 
when  he  was  permitted  to  return  from  exile  last  year.  The  former 
attitude  of  Germany  towards  him,  and  her  opposition  tp  him,  would  make 
his  elevation  distasteful  to  one  of  the  signatory  powers.  It  is  believed, 
also,  that  native  customs  as  binding  as  laws  precluded  Mataafa  from 
becoming  king. 

These  statements  of  the  basis  for  the  decision  have  come  from 
different  sources.  There  is  as  yet  no  detailed  documentary  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  the  conclusion.  A  paragraph,  however,  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Judge  Chambers,  January  23,  to  his  brother  in  New  York, 
tells  of  the  trial  and  decision  in  these  words : 

"After  a  trial  of  eleven  days  of  patient  investigation,  two  sessions 
each  day,  and  a  hard  study  every  night  of  Samoan  genealogies,  customs, 
titles,  and  practices,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  a  legal  and  con- 
scientious point  of  view,  based  upon  the  treaty  and  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Samoa  not  in  conflict  therewith,  that  Tanu,  the  son  of  the  late  King 
Malietoa,  and  who,  by  the  gift  of  the  people,  had  been  endowed  with  the 
name  of  Malietoa,  was  the  duly  elected  king." 
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The  decision  provided  that  Tamasese  should  be  vice-king  and 
successor. 

Immediately  after  the  rendering  of  the  decision  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  three  consuls  and  the  captains  of  the 
English  and  German  warships  then  in  the  harbor.  The 
British  and  American  representatives  declared  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  upholding  the  decision,  and  proposed  that 
Malietoa  Tanu  be  crowned  at  once.  To  this  the  German 
consul,  Herr  Rose,  demurred,  and  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  Mataafa.  Both  the  German  consul  and  Dr.  Johannes 
Raffel,  president  of  the  municipal  council  of  Apia,  who  is 
also  a  German,  immediately  espoused  the  cause  of  Mataafa, 
whose  followers  were  gathering  at  Mulimni,  the  western  part 
of  Apia.  Hostilities  ensued  at  once.  The  new  king  and 
vice-king  had  about  1,200  lighters,  as  opposed  to  the  3,000 
of  Mataafa.  After  a  sharp  fight  on  January  i,  Malietoa 
returned  disheartened,  and  sought  refuge  on  board  the  Eng- 
Hsh  man-of-war  "Porpoise;"  Mataafa's  triumphant  followers 
came  back  to  Apia,  pillaging  as  they  went,  and  threatened 
the  life  of  the  chief  justice,  who  was  obliged  to  go  for  safety 
to  the  "  Porpoise." 

On  January  5  the  three  consuls  met  and  united  in  a  proc- 
lamation which  declared : 

"  The  Mataafa  party,  who  are  now  in  de  facto  possession  of  the 
Samoan  government,  are  recognized  to  be  the  provisional  government  of 
Samoa  pending  instructions  from  the  treaty  powers."  It  was  further- 
more stipulated  that,  "  Nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  be  taken  as 
modifying  or  abrogating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  three  treaty 
powers  in  Samoa." 

Dr.  Raffel  was  appointed  head  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. On  January  6  he  issued  a  public  notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  supreme  court  was  closed  and  should  not  be  re- 
opened until  further  orders  from  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. This  statement  was  interpreted  by  the  British  and 
Americans  as  a  usurpation  of  power ;  and  Captain  Sturdee, 
of  the  "  Porpoise,"  issued  the  following  statement : 

"The  supreme  court,  having  been  illegally  closed  by  the  provisional 
government,  and  the  orders  of  the  chief  justice,  posted  at. the  court- 
house, torn  down  by  armed  troops  of  that  government,  the  chief  just  ce, 
supported  by  the  United  States  consul-general  and  Her  British  Maje>tv's 
consul,  under  the  protection  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  '  Porpoise,'  will 
hold  a  court  to-day  at  noon.  If  resistance  is  met,  which  is  hoped  will 
not  be  the  case,  fire  will  be  opened  to  support  the  rights  of  these  two 
great  powers. " 

The  German  consul  and  Dr.  Raffel  protested,  the  latter 
declaring  that  he  himself  was  the  supreme  court.     He  based 
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his  claim  on  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  delegates  the 
powers  of  the  chief  justice,  in  his  absence,  to  the  president 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Apia.  A  proclamation,  signed 
by  American  Consul  Osborne  and  British  Consul  Maxse, 
stated  that 

"  The  formation  of  the  provisional  government  did  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  supreme  court  of  Samoa." 

A  counter  procla- 
mation from  the  Ger- 
man consul  declared 
that 

"  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment arose  from  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the 
decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Chambers,  in  the  kingship 
question,  which  declared  the 
Mataafa  party  unqualified 
for  taking  over  the  govern- 
ment. The  further  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  the  chief 
justice  by  Mr.  Chambers  as 
a  part  of  this  government, 
which  has  been  established 
against  his  very  decision,  is 
legally  excluded." 

Captain  Sturdee  dis- 
regarded this  statement, 
and  fulfilled  his  purpose 
to  seat  the  chief  justice 
by  landing  a  force  of 
marines  to  escort  him  to  the  courthouse.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  force  the  door,  but  when  they  had  done  that  they 
reinstated  Judge  Chambers  and  hoisted  British  and  Ameri- 
can flags  over  his  house  and  the  courthouse.  These  acts 
so  enraged  Herr  Grievesmuhl,  a  prominent  German  resident, 
that  he  smashed  all  the  windows  of  the  courthouse.  For 
this  he  was  brought  before  Judge  Chambers,  fined  $ioo,  and 
sentenced  to  one  hundred  days  in  jail.  He  was  forcibly 
removed  from-  his  place  of  confinement  by  Dr.  Raffel,  and 
given  an  asylum  at  the  German  consulate. 

On  January  19  the  United  States  warship  "  Philadel- 
phia," under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Kautz,  was  ordered 
to  sail  for  Samoa  in  order  to  afford  better  protection  to 
American  interests  there.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
had  no  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  while  the  British  inter- 
ests were  protected  by  the  "  Porpoise,"  and  Germany  was 
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represented  by  the  "  Falke."  The  American  naval  com- 
mander, as  the  senior  officer,  would  take  precedence  of  the 
English  and  German  captains  upon  his  arrival. 

From  messages  dated  January  24,  it  was  learned  that  the 
American  and  English  consuls  had  united  in  a  protest  to 
Herr  Rose  against  the  actions  of  Dr.  Raffel,  and  had  for- 
mally stated  that  they  would  hold  no  more  communications 
with  either  the  German  consul  or  the  president  of  the  muni- 
cipal council,  nor  would  they  attend  any  more  meetings  to 
consider  government  matters  unless  an  apology,  with  full 
retraction,  were  offered  for  the  way  in  which  these  two  offi- 
cials had  behaved  toward  Chief  Justice  Chambers. 

The  events  just  related  took  place  so  rapidly  and  unex- 
pectedly, the  reports  which  reached  this  country  and  Europe 
were  so  long  in  coming  and  in  some  respects  so  contradic- 
tory, that  it  was  after  February  i  when  the  first  move  in  the 
matter  was  made  by  any  of  the  three  treaty  powers.  Then 
Germany  sent  word  to  Consul  Rose  that  his  protest  against 
Chief  Justice  Chambers  was  not  upheld.  Dispatches  re- 
ceived from  Samoa,  dated  February  8,  showed  that  the  situ- 
ation then  was  less  strained.  The  provisional  government 
was  being  conducted  with  much  less  friction  than  before, 
although  British  residents  were  said  to  be  subjected  to  some 
petty  annoyances.  One  act  of  discrimination  against  the 
English  was  promptly  dealt  with.  Under  orders  from  Ma- 
taafa,  and  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  Dr.  Raffel,  the 
natives  refused  to  permit  provisions  to  be  brought  aboard 
the  "  Porpoise."  A  demand  from  the  British  consul  brought 
a  prompt  apology  from  the  king  and  the  president  of  the 
council.  When  Herr  Grievesmuhl  appeared  before  the  su- 
preme court  on  February  i  to  pay  the  fine  inflicted  by  the 
chief  justice,  the  charge  of  contempt  of  court  was  made 
against  Dr.  Raffel  and  Herr  Fries,  chief  of  police,  because 
of  having  afforded  Herr  Grievesmuhl  protection  after  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Dr.  Raffel, 
who  did  not  appear,  was  pronounced  guilty  of  contempt  and 
cited  to  appear  before  the  next  session  to  receive  sentence. 
It  was  announced,  however,  that  force  would  not  be  used  to 
compel  him  to  come. 

During  this  comparatively  quiet  time  there  was  much 
speculation  as  to  whether  the  signatory  powers  would  uphold 
the  principal  acts  of  their  respective  representatives  or  would 
unite  in  a  consideration  of  the  questions  at  issue  without 
regard  to  recent  happenings.     The  disavowal  of  Germany, 
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already  referred  to,  and  the  statement  of  the  British  parHa- 
mentary  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  February  9,  that  further  information  would  be 
awaited  before  considering  the  recognition  of  Mataafa  as 
king  of  Samoa,  were  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the 
most  conciliatory  policy  would  be  followed.  The  policy  of 
the  provisional  government  under  Mataafa  appeared  to  be 

rigorous  rather  than  con- 
ciliatory. Soon  after  its 
formation,  Mataafa  was 
reported  as  trying  to 
weaken  his  rival's 
strength  by  deporting 
his  followers.  On  March 
10  it  was  said  that  he 
had  threatened  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island 
of  Savaii,  saying  that  he 
would  burn  their  villages 
if  they  withheld  support 
from  him.  The  British 
consul  thereupon  issued 
a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  British  warship 
would  bombard  Ma- 
taafa's  villages  if  he  tried 
to  execute  this  threat. 
Messrs.  Osborne  and 
Maxse  supplemented 
this  with  a  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  the  pro- 
visional government  to  interfere  with  the  loyalists,  that  is, 
Malietoa's  followers.  This  brought  a  rejoinder  from  the 
German  consul,  who  announced  that  he 

"  Hoped  the  provisional  government  would  be  able  to  encounter  the 
danger  caused  anew  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants  by  the  English  and  American  proclamation." 

On  March  8,  Rear- Admiral  Kautz  arrived  in  the  harbor 
of  Apia.  After  conducting  inquiries  for  two  days,  he  called 
a  meeting  of  the  consuls  and  the  senior  officers  of  the  war- 
ships in  the  harbor.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation  stating  that  the  provisional  government 
under  Mataafa  had  no  legal  status  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
and  ordering  Mataafa  and  his  followers  to  disperse  quietly  to 
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their  homes  and  obey  the  laws.  He  stated  that  he  expressly 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  chief  justice.  This  was  met  by 
a  counter  proclamation  from  the  German  consul,  which  read 
as  follows : 

"  Notice  to  all  Samoans  :  By  the  proclamation  of  the  Admiral  of 
the  United  States,  dated  March  ii,  it  was  made  known  that  the  three 
consuls  of  the  signatory  powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  three 
commanders  of  men-of-war,  had  been  unanimous  in  deciding  to  recognize 
no  more  the  provisional  government  composed  of  Mataafa  and  their 
thirteen  chiefs. 

"  I,  therefore,  make  known  to  you  that  this  proclamation  is  quite  false. 
I,  the  German  Consul-General,  continue  to  recognize  the  provisional 
government  of  Samoa  until  I  have  received  contrary  instructions  from 
my  government.  (Signed.)  P.OSE,  German  Consul-General. 

"Apia,  March  13,  1S99." 

After  the  statement  of  Admiral  Kautz  had  been  issued, 
there  were  evidences  that  Mataafa  and  his  followers  were 
preparing  to  obey ;  but  when  the  latter  proclamation  was 
posted  by  Herr  Rose,  they  became  bolder,  and  seized  and 
fortified  houses  within  the  municipality.  An  ultimatum  from 
Admiral  Kautz  ordered  them  to  desist  and  to  evacuate  these 
houses  under  peril  of  bombardment  to  begin  at  i  p.m.,  March 
15.  This  was  ignored ;  and  the  "  Philadelphia,"  "  Porpoise," 
and  "Royalist"  —  the  last  named  an  English  ship  which  had 
arrived  after  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  —  opened  lire  on 
the  villages  in  possession  of  Mataafa.  Many  towns  were 
set  on  fire,  and  much  damage  was  done.  That  night  the 
natives  made  a  savage  attack  upon  Apia,  killed  one  Ameri- 
can sailor,  and  wounded  several.  Two  days  later  there  was 
more  fighting.  The  hostile  natives  tried  to  attack  the  consu- 
late, but  were  repulsed  after  killing  an  American  seaman. 
After  this,  matters  became  quiet  again  ;  but  feeling  ran  very 
high  between  the  Americans  and  English  on  one  side  and  the 
Germans  on  the  other.  The  German  authorities  informed 
the  American  admiral  that  their  government  would  not  con- 
sent to  their  taking  any  part  in  the  hostilities  unless  German 
life  and  property  were  in  danger. 

Announcement  was  made,  March  13,  that  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Solf  had  been  appointed  president  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Apia  to  succeed  Dr.  Raffel.  This  act  was  considered  to 
be  of  the  most  conciliatory  nature,  as  Dr.  Solf  is  known  as 
a  wise  and  moderate  diplomat.  It  was  understood  at  Berlin 
that  the  American  government  had  given  to  its  naval  com- 
mander at  Apia  authority  to  act  in  conjunction  with  any  two 
of  the  consuls.  To  this  the  German  government  protested, 
making   the   most   earnest   representations   to   Ambassador 
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White  that  the  concurrence  of  all  the  signatory  powers  was 
essential  to  a  lawful  act  by  any  one  of  them.  Mr.  White 
replied  that  the  instructions  referred  to  related  only  to  times 
of  great  emergency,  and  that  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
powers  was  to  be  sought  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Toward  the  end  of  March,  the  American  and  German  gov- 
ernments agreed  to  two  modifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 

one  of  which  authorized 
the  imposition  of  hard 
labor  as  a  punishment, 
and  the  other  provided 
that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  municipal  council  of 
Apia  and  the  chief  jus- 
tice, property  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city  might 
be  taxed.  While  enter- 
ing into  this  agreement, 
Germany  expressly  stat- 
ed that  her  act  \vas  not 
to  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lishing a  precedent,  and 
that  she  did  not  relin- 
quish her  adherence  to 
the  principle  that  una- 
nimity was  necessary  to 
lawful  action  under  the 
treaty. 

On  March  23  Malie- 
toa  was  crowned  king  of 
Samoa  at  Mulimni.  The 
American  and  English 
officials  were  the  only  foreigners  to  attend  the  ceremonies.  A 
final  announcement  was  made  to  Mataafa  by  the  English  and 
American  consuls  March  29.  He  was  told  that  if  he  would 
lay  down  his  arms  and  return  with  his  followers  to  peaceful 
occupations  he  would  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  rebel.  This 
proclamation  went  unheeded,  and  hostilities  were  renewed. 
On  April  i  a  force  of  English  and  American  sailors  were  sur- 
prised by  the  natives  ;  and,  after  sharp  fighting,  two  officers 
and  two  seamen  from  the  "  Philadelphia,"  and  three  English- 
men were  killed.  The  British  and  American  troops  were 
forced  to  retreat,  leaving  their  dead  where  they  fell.  The 
natives  then  came  up  and  beheaded  their  victims. 
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At  the  last  report  there  was  still  some  lighting  going  on. 
The  Germans  held  aloof  from  the  hostilities,  while  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  were  fighting  together  in  an  effort  to  con- 
quer the  rebellion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  the 
American  and  English  subjects  were  taken  on  board  the  war- 
ships for  protection. 

A  Joint  High  Commission. —  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  present  trouble,  Germany  suggested  that  a  Joint  High 
Commission  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs 
and  its  cause  and  to  agree  upon  a  remedy.  This  proposi- 
tion was  immediately  accepted  by  the  United  States  as  the 
best  means  of  solving  the  difficult  problem.  England  was 
slower  about  deciding  the  question.  In  mid-April,  however, 
it  was  announced  that  the  commission,  to  consist  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  of  the  three  powers,  had  been  completed, 
and  that  England  had  withdrawn  her  opposition  to  the  rule 
requiring  unanimity  instead  of  a  majority  in  rulings  of  the 
commissioners. 

Although  there  is  not  known  to  be  any  serious  diver- 
gence in  the  interpretations  of  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  treaty 
which  the  three  powers  place  upon  them,  the  present  troubles 
in  Samoa  had  their  origin  in,  and  have  been  continually 
aggravated  by,  the  different  ways  in  which  the  German 
authorities  in  the  islands,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Americans 
and  British,  on  the  other,  have  construed  the  meaning  of 
certain  clauses. 

The  Germans  maintained  that  the  retreat  of  the  chief  justice  to  the 
English  warship  for  protection  was  equivalent  to  abandoning  the  islands, 
and  that  henceforth  the  president  of  the  council  should  hold  that  position. 
Again,  when  the  English  and  American  consuls  united  in  signing  the 
proclamation  warning  the  natives  against  violence,  and  when  Admiral 
Kautz  issued  his  statement  to  Mataafa  and  his  followers,  the  Germans 
protested  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  being  disregarded,  inas- 
much as  a  unanimous  vote  was  necessary  in  such  cases.  A  reference  to 
the  treaty  discloses  four  cases,  in  which  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  powers 
or  their  consuls  is  necessary  — in  the  choice  of  chief  justice,  in  the  matter 
of  the  division  of  the  municipal  district  of  Apia  into  electoral  districts,  in 
the  selection  of  the  president  of  the  municipal  council  of  Apia,  and  in  the 
amendment  of  the  treaty  itself.  In  the  case  of  serious  charges  against 
the  chief  justice,  "  He  may  be  removed  if  a  majority  of  the  three  treaty 
powers  so  request  "  (Article  III.,  Section  3). 

It  is  probable  that  the  result  of  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  a  radical  modification  of  the  treaty. 
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ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  and  unforeseen  results  of 
the  Spanish- American  war  was  the  disappearance  of  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  which  had  long 
marked  the  relations  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race,  and  the  inauguration  of  an  era  of  better 
understanding  and  mutual  good-will  (Vol.  8,  p.  563).  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  have 
been  profoundly  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  and  breathe  a 
spirit  of  common  sympathy.  The  open  proclamation  of 
English  fellow-feeling  for  America,  while  the  continental 
states  looked  on  in  sullen  menace,  brought  home  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  realization  of  what  the  more  thought- 
ful among  them  had  long  known,  —  that,  in  spite  of  petty 
differences  and  temporary  manifestations  of  irritability  on 
both  sides,  there  existed  between  these  two  peoples,  as 
between  either  of  them  and  no  other  state  in  Europe,  a  funda- 
mental community  of  interests  and  the  elements  of  an  abid- 
ing friendship.  Moreover,  the  Americans,  in  their  new  capac- 
ity as  citizens  of  a  state  with  imperial  responsibilities,  have 
obtained  a  new  point  of  view  from  which  to  judge  of  English 
history  and  English  policy.  While  the  first  exuberant  pre- 
dictions of  a  formal  alliance  find  now  few  echoes  among 
those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  both  countries  at  heart, 
and  who  know  the  danger  of  a  premature  strain,  and  the  su- 
periority, as  a  binding  power,  of  habits  of  cooperation  over 
written  instruments,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  old  era 
of  prejudice  has  disappeared  beyond  restoration.  Differ- 
ences will  no  doubt  arise,  but  there  will  no  longer  be  the 
disposition  to  magnify  them.  For  the  future,  the  fundamental 
identity  of  interest  and  aims  between  the  two  nations  will  be 
much  more  visible  to  the  masses  of  the  American  people  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  The  war,  in  broadening  their  hori- 
zon, has  brought  within  the  range  of  their  vision  other 
nations  which  hitherto  have  been  but  names,  and  it  has  con- 
vinced them  that  these  nations  only  seemed  friendly  so  long 
as  they  could  remain  indifferent.  It  has  destroyed  the  tra- 
ditional sympathy  with  France  ;  it  has  exhibited  Russia,  with 
whom  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  cultivate  a  sort  of  platonic 
friendship,  in  the  light  of  a  political  rival ;  and  it  has  shown 
how  wide  is  the-  gulf  which  separates  America  from  all  the 
states  of  the  European  continent  as  compared  with  any  that 
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separates  her  from  the  mother-country.  The  development  of 
an  "expansion"  poHcy  —  should  that  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  American  national  growth  —  will  tend  still  fur- 
ther to  strengthen  the  i-approchement  with  Great  Britain. 
In  an  article,  published  some  time  before  the  recent  war, 
Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  the  eminent  naval  writer  and  historian, 
says  : 

"That  there  is  luke 
warm  response  in  the  United 
States  to  the  overtures  of 
Great  Britain,  is  due  to  that 
narrow  conception  which 
grew  up  with  tlie  middle  of 
the  century,  whose  analogue 
in  Great  Britain  is  the  Little 
England  party,  and  which  in 
our  own  country  would  turn 
all  eyes  inward,  and  see  no 
duty  save  to  ourselves. 
How  shall  two  walk  to- 
gether except  they  be 
agreed  ?  How  shall  there 
be  true  sympathy  between  a 
nation  whose  political  activi- 
ties are  world-wide  and  one 
that  eats  out  its  heart  in 
merely  internal  political 
strife  ?  When  we  begin  really 
to  look  alrr^^ad,  and  to  busy 
ourselves  with  our  duties  to 
the  world  at  large  in  our  gen- 
eration—  and  not  before  — 
we  shall  stretch  out  our  hands 
to  Great  Britain,  realizing 
that  in  unity  of  heart  among 
the  English-speaking  races 
lies  the  best  hope  of  humanity 
in  the  doubtful  days  ahead." 

Referring  to  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  who  recently  visited  China  in  the  interests  of  the 
British  Associated  Chambers  of  commerce  (Vol.  8,  pp.  604, 
851),  wrote  in  the  New  York  "  Independent,"  February  23, 
advocating  an  entente  along  commercial  rather  than  political 
lines,  in  part  as  follows : 

"Much  has  been  said  for  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  Perhaps 
alliance  is  not  the  right  word.  We  are  already  of  the  same  blood,  the 
same  feeling,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  language.  Now  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  know  each  other  better.  England  and  America  could 
form  the  most  powerful  alliance  possible,  because  they  are  the  two  most 
patriotic  countries  in  the  world ;  because  they  alone  of  all  the  nations 
have  an  army  and  navy  without  conscription.  .  .  .  With  the  United 
States  and  England  combined,  we   cculd  well  afford  to  smile  at  our 
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enemies.  .  .  .  Parliament  has  already  met,  or  I  should  visit  all  the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  large  cities  to  try  to  get  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  about  the  '  open-door '  policy  of  England.  This  is 
the  question  which  should  at  present  greatly  interest  commercial  America, 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  clear.  It  means  that  England,  America,  Ger- 
many, and  Japan  shall,  by  an  agreement,  maintain  free  and  equal  com- 
mercial relations  for  all  time  in  the  Orient.  It  includes  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Chinese  armies  into  one  imperial  army,  instead  of  the  present 
system  of  numerous  provincial  armies,  officered  in  all  grades,  both  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned,  by  Europeans,  that  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire may  be  properly  policed, 
and  life  and  property  made 
safe.  China  must  have  an 
open-door  policy,  and  must 
guarantee  order  and  unifor- 
mity in  customs  regulations 
and  tariffs.  ...  If  China  is 
to  be  divided  up,  Russia 
would  put  on  preferential 
tariffs  in  the  regions  she 
dominated,  and  France  would 
do  the  same  in  her  territory. 
Whether  England  and  Ger- 
many would,  only  the  future 
could  decide.  Thus  America 
would  be  separated  from  the 
China  trade,  and  England 
would  lose  what  she  once 
dominated.  The  United 
States  has  more  interest  in 
the  open  door  than  England 
has.  The  interests  of  both 
countries  require  that  trade 
in  the  East  be  opened." 

The  Canadian- Ameri- 
can Commission.  —  On 

February    20,   the   joint 
high  commission  for  the 
LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KiLLowEN,  adjustment     of      differ- 

WHO    SUCCEEDS    LORD    HERSCHELL   AS  CHAIRMAN  •*  . 

OF  THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  JOINT  HIGH  cnces  Detween  the  Uni- 

"°^"'^^'°'^-  ted    states  and  Canada 

(Vol.  8,  pp.  574,  829)  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  Quebec, 
August  2,  unless  the  chairman  of  the  respective  commissions 
agree  on  another  date.  Much  comment  and  speculation  has 
been  aroused  by  the  failure  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate 
a  treaty.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Canadians  were  ready  .to  make 
concessions  regarding  the  rights  of  American  fishermen  in 
Canadian  waters ;  that  certain  reciprocal  trade  arrangements 
were  agreed  upon,  including  a  moderate  reduction  of  the 
duty  imposed  on  lumber  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
the  Dominion  ;  and  that  some  others  of  the  twelve  points  of 
discussion  were  in  a  fair  way  to  settlement ;  but  the  only  offi- 
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cial  statement  as  to  the  proceedings  is  that  given  out  by  the 
commissioners  at  the  time  of  adjournment,  to  the  effect  that 
"  very  substantial  progress  "  had  been  made,  but  that  the 
commission,  in  spite  of  "friendliness  and  cordiality,"  had 
been  "  unable  to  agree  upon  a  settlement  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary."     The  statement  goes  on  : 

"The  difficulties,  apart  from  the  immediate  delimitation  of  this 
boundary  by  the  commission  itself,  arose  from  the  conditions  under 
which  it  might  be  referred  to  arbitration.  The  British  commissioners 
desired  that  the  whole  question  should  be  referred  on  terms  similar  to 
those  provided  in  the  reference  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  line,  and 
which,  by  providing  an  umpire,  would  insure  certainty  and  finality.  The 
United  States  commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  local  con- 
ditions in  Alaska  so  different  that  some  modification  of  the  Venezuela 
boundary  reference  should  be  introduced.  They  thought  the  reference 
should  be  made  to  six  eminent  jurists,  three  chosen  by  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  without  providing  for  an  umpire,  they  believing  that 
finality  would  be  secured  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  jurists  so  chosen, 

"  They  did  not  see  any  present  prospect  of  agreeing  to  a  European 
umpire,  to  be  selected  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  British  commis- 
sioners, while  the  British  commissioners  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  the 
selection  of  an  American  umpire  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  United 
States  commissioners.  The  United  States  commissioners  further  con- 
tended that  special  stipulations  should  be  made  in  any  reference  to  arbi- 
tration, that  the  existing  settlements  on  the  tidewaters  of  the  coast 
should  in  any  event  continue  to  belong  to  the  United  States.  To  this 
contention  the  British  commissioners  refused  to  agree." 

The  principal  settlements  referred  to  in  the  last  para- 
graph are  Dyea  and  Skagway,  at  the  head  of  Lynn  canal. 
The  ownership  or  control  of  these  ports  involves  control  of 
the  easiest  route  to  the  Klondike  gold  fields  ;  and  the  Cana- 
dians, desiring  for  the  Klondike,  region  unobstructed  access 
to  a  Pacific  seaport,  had  requested  the  establishment  of  a 
neutral  strip  on  the  Lynn  canal,  the  creation  of  a  free  port 
at  the  head  of  the  canal,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  United 
States  coasting  laws  therein.  But  the  Americans,  basing 
their  claim  to  Dyea  and  Skagway  on  long  occupation,  in- 
sisted that,  in  any  interpretation  of  the  boundary  treaty, 
these  ports  should  continue  to  be  American.  No  agreement 
on  terms  of  reference  to  arbitration  could  be  effected. 

In  the  meantime,  a  modus  vivendi  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  and  prevent  collision  of  American  and  Canadian  miners 
and  officials,  is  under  negotiation  by  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  governments  at  Washington. 

Following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  boundary  dispute  (See 
also  Vol.  5,  p.  340)  : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  Russia  still  owned  Alaska, 
Great  Britain,  starting  from   the   south,  claimed  jurisdiction   over  the 
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Pacific  coast  as  far  north  as  60°;  and  Russia,  starting  from  the  north, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  same  coast  as  far  south  as  51°.  The  Rus- 
sian fur  companies  were  working  chiefly  on  the  islands  which  form  a 
coast  archipelago  descending  southwards  from  Alaska  ;  the  ]]ritish  fur 
companies  were  working  chiefly  on  the  mainland,  and  extended  their  op- 
erations from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Hudson  bay.  It  became  necessary  to 
delimit  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  each  power;  and  in  1825  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  In  1S67  the  United  States 
purchased  Alaska  from  Russia.  All  rights  conceded  to  Russia  are  now 
in  possession  of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  on  the  just  interpretation 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  18215  that  the  present  controversy  turns. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries  of  the  Klondike  and  Atlin 
lake  regions,  the  matter  has  become  a  burning  question  of  territorial 
rights. 

It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1825  was 
to  give  to  Russia  a  strip  of  Pacific  coast,  running  like  a  fence  along  the 
outer  edge  of  Canadian  territory  for  some  500  miles  southwards  from 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Alaska.  The  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  dis- 
patches, and  correspondence  regarding  it,  which  have  been  preserved, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  intention  on  both  sides  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  was  literally  to  create  a  fence  which  should  divide  the  hunting 
grounds  of  Russian  fur  traders  from  the  hunting  grounds  of  British  fur 
traders.  That  this  fence  was  to  run  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
from  Mount  St.  Elias,  where  the  141st  degree  of  longitude  cuts  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  a  point  on  the  56th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  thence  to  continue 
by  water  to  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island  in  latitude  54°  45', 
and  that  nowhere  on  the  mainland  was  the  width  to  exceed  ten  marine 
leagues,  or  30  miles  measured  from  the  ocean,  is  also  undisputed.  The 
main  point  of  discussion  is  whether  Great  Britain  reserved  or  did  not 
reserve  certain  gateways  in  the  fence,  which  under  the  late  development 
of  the  back  country  of  the  coast  have  become  extremely  valuable  to 
Canada.  There  are  other  points  for  the  interpreters  of  the  treaty  to 
differ  upon,  but  all  derive  their  interest  from  the  bearing  which  they  may 
be  shown  to  have  upon  the  question  of  the  possession  of  these  natural 
gateways  by  Canada.  The  three  principal  gates  in  the  fence  by  which 
Canada  claims  to  have  access  to  the  ocean  are  the  Stickeen  river,  the 
Taku  inlet,  and  the  Lynn  canal  (See  map,  p.  76).  The  foundation  of  the 
Canadian  claim  rests  mainly  on  the  contention  that  the  ten-league  line 
granted  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  was  intended  to  be  measured  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  and  was  to  be  carried  at  the  ten-league  limit  across 
the  waters,  not  round  the  shores  of  such  narrow  inlets  as  indent  the 
coast  more  deeply  than  ten  leagues.  Of  the  inlets  which  penetrate 
further  than  ten  leagues  inland,  the  most  important  is  the  Lynn  canal. 
It  runs  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  into  the  mainland,  being  through  a 
great  part  of  its  extent  not  more  than  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
width.  Towards  its  northerly  end  it  splits  into  two  forks  and  runs 
in  perfectly  still  water  between  white  marble  cliffs,  fir-crowned,  and 
sustaining  mountains  of  5. coo  feet  and  6,000  feet  in  height,  to  the  prin- 
cipal landing  places  of  this  portion  of  the  coast.  It  forms  two  harbors. 
One  includes  the  two  towns  of  Dyea  and  Skagway,  which  at  little  more 
than  a  stone's-throw  from  each  other  mark  the  entrances  to  the  parallel 
passes  known  as  the  Chilkoot  and  the  Skagway.  The  other  harbor, 
known  as  Pyramid  harbor  and  less  frequents  d,  gives  access  by  a  third 
pass  to  a  land  route  of  some  250  miles  in  length,  leading  to  Fort  Selkirk, 
whence  shipment  can  be  made  by  river  to  the  Klondike.  This  route  is 
known  to  prospectors  as  the  Dalton  trail.  It  is  good  for  cattle  ;  but  the 
advantage  possessed  over  it  by  the  Skagway  route  as  a  means  of  en- 
trance to  the  Yukon  gold  fields  for  ordinary  passengers  and  freight  is 
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that  on  the  Skagway  route  there  are  only  forty  miles  of  land  transit  to  be 
got  over  between  the  coast  and  the  headwaters  of  navigation,  while  from 
the  Pyramid  harbor  there  are  about  250  miles  of  land  to  be  crossed 
before  water  carriage  becomes  readily  available.  When  to  this  is  added 
the  fact  that  over  the  forty  miles  of  the  Skagway  route  a  railway  has 
already  been  constructed,  while  no  railway  exists  from  Pyramid  harbor, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  present  relative  value  of  the  two 
landing  places  for  practical  purposes. 

The  Canadian  contention  is  that  all  these  landing  places,  lying  well 
beyond  what  they  claim  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  ten-league 
limit,  are  in  Canadian  territory,  and  therefore  constitute  of  right  one  of 
those  Canadian  gateways  which  they  claim  to  possess  in  the  Pacific 
fence.  But  the  survey  of  the  coast  was  for  the  first  time  completed  in 
1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  862).  The  delimitation  of  the  international  boundary 
under  that  survey  has  never  been  carried  out ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
distinct  ruling  to  the  contrary,  the  United  States  has  assumed  the  right 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  Skagway.  An  American  town  has  sprung  up 
on  the  coast.  The  argument  of  possession  has  been  added  to  the  argu- 
ment of  right;  and,  even  though  the  town  is  of  very  recent  growth,  there 
is  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  America  to  admit  an  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  which  would  place  Skagway  in  Canadian  hands.  Hope  for 
a  final  reference  of  the  issue  to  arbitration  on  mutually  satisfactory 
ground  has  not  been  abandoned. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE. 

ALL  the  elements  of  a  perilous  national  crisis  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  France  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year.  The  Dreyfus  affair,  in  its  ever-widening 
scope  of  scandalous  revelations,  confusing  the  public  mind 
and  inflaming  party  feeling,  supplied  a  pretext  for  monarchist 
and  anarchist  revolutionists,  to  whom  the  sudden  death  of  the 
president  gave  what  might  seem  an  enticing  opportunity. 
Lookers-on  from  other  lands  were  led  to  fear  that  not  merely 
had  the  army  lost  its  constitutional  place,  public  men  their 
honor,  and  the  laws  their  force,  but  that  the  nation  itself  had 
lost  its  patriotic  coherence  —  possibly  had  gone  wild. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  while  the  end  of  the  quarter 
was  not  the  end  of  the  perilous  crisis,  it  was  not  without 
hopeful  evidences  in  the  gradual  rising  and  massing  of  the 
great  preservative  forces  of  national  life.  The  death  of 
the  estimable  president  was  a  sudden  sobering  stroke,  as  it 
were  a  providential  call  to  order  and  to  the  pressing  business 
in  hand.  Amid  the  confusion  and  hindrance  still  rife  there 
are  signs  of  honesty  taking  up  its  slow  work. 

The  Dreyfus  Affair.  —  On  January  8  the  president  of 
the  civil  section  of  the  court  of  cassation,  M.  Quesnay  de 
Beaurepaire,  resigned  his  office,  appealmg  to  the  deputies  in 
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successive  inflammatory  protests  —  denouncing  the  court 
as  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  exonerate  Dreyfus,  and  declar- 
ing that  his  own  resignation  was  intended  to  avenge  the 
army  for  the  attacks  which  it  had  endured  in  silence.  This 
resignation  was  sensational,  as  he  thereby  parted  with  an 
annual  salary  of  $5,000,  and  a  large  pension  on  his  retire- 
ment next  year.  His  action  was  attributed  to  his  resentment 
at  lack  of  deference  to 
his  opinions  by  his  col- 
leagues, over  whom  he 
had  been  appointed  for 
political  reasons,  though 
without  the  usual  legal 
and  the  requisite  moral 
fitness.  His  aim  evi- 
dently was  to  destroy 
public  confidence  in  the 
supreme  court,  whose 
decision  in  the  Dreyfus 
case  he  expected  (wheth- 
er rightfully  or  mis- 
takenly is  not  known) 
would  be  for  a  new  trial 
with  all  its  proceedings 
public  ;  also,  he  was  pal- 
pably bidding  for  the 
favor  of  the  army  as  the 
great  legal  champion  of 
their  rights  to  govern 
France ;  moreover,  he 
was  upholding  the  vul- 
gar and  virulent  anti-Semitic  craze.  The  form  of  his  demand 
was  that  the  chamber  of  deputies  should  instantly  remove 
the  case  from  the  criminal  section  of  the  court  (sixteen 
judges)  and  commit  it  to  the  whole  tribunal  (three  sections, 
forty-eight  judges).  His  specific  charges  were  soon  seen  to 
be  utterly  trivial;  and  on  January  19  the  senate  by  a  vote 
of  212  to  28,  upheld  the  minister  of  justice  in  his  report 
defending  the  court  of  cassation. 

Nevertheless,  early  in  February  M.  Mazeau,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  cassation,  who  had  been  deputed  to 
inquire  into  the  charges  against  the  criminal  court,  brought 
in  a  report  whose  ultimate  effect  was  to  delay  the  settlement 
of  the  case  and  to  create  a  new  situation.     The  report  states : 

Vol.  9-6. 
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•'  "Without  suspecting  in  any  way  the  perfect  integrity  of  the  members 
of  the  criminal  chamber,  it  would  be  wise,  in  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves,  not  to  leave  to  the  said  chamber  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  judgment  to  be  given." 

As  the  result  of  a  special  council,  the  minister  of  justice, 
M.  Lebret,  introduced  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  a  bill,  re- 
quiring the  transfer  of  all  cases  of  revision  (the  Dreyfus  case 
being  one  of  these)  to  the  united  sections  of  the  court  of 
cassation.  This  bill,  after  reference  to  a  special  committee, 
which  reported  strongly  against  it,  was  finally  passed  by  the 
chamber,  332  votes  to  216. 

There  are  many  who  find  this  further  delay  of  long- 
delayed  justice  disappointing,  who  yet  cannot  deny  that  if 
the  final  decision  is  to  be  indeed  a  settlement,  it  must  appeal 
to  a  darkly  prejudiced  public  as  not  only  without  a  technical 
flaw,  but  also  as  arrived  at  under  every  possible  insurance  of 
freedom  from  even  the  least  allowance  in  Dreyfus's  favor. 
This,  with  the  consideration  that  a  revision  of  a  former 
court's  decision,  if  ordered  by  the  entire  supreme  tribunal 
will  carry  more  weight  than  if  ordered  by  a  single  section, 
may  be  the  ground  for  the  present  position  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  may  help  the  lovers  of  justice  to  patience.  No 
one  seems  to  know  how  either  the  smaller  or  the  larger  tri- 
bunal now  stands  in  regard  to  the  case,  which  in  its  present 
stage  is  not  the  trial  of  Dreyfus,  but  the  trial  of  France. 
Yet  the  general  belief  probably  now  is  that  the  larger  tribu- 
nal will  order  a  new  trial,  giving  the  accused  at  least  one 
chance  for  justice,  in  the  throwing  out  of  the  mass  of  lies 
and  forgery  that  brought  or  supported  his  former  condemna- 
tion. Failing  to  do  this,  the  supreme  court  of  France  would 
be  solemnly  declaring  the  French  Republic  a  military  despot- 
ism. 

While  the  court  might  be  expected  to  decide  for  revision 
if  the  merits  of  the  case  constituted  the  questioii  before  them, 
it  is  considered  possible  that  they  may  deem  it  prudent  to 
avail  themselves  temporarily  of  a  legal  technicality  —  refusing 
to  base  an  order  for  revision  on  the  ground  which  has  been 
presented,  which  is,  the  discovery  of  new  facts.  This  re- 
fusal might  leave  the  way  still  open  for  a  new  issue  to  be 
brought  before  them — revision  on  the  ground  of  illegality  in 
the  procedure  in  the  original  court ;  and,  on  this  issue  being 
duly  presented,  a  new  trial  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  ordered. 
This  line  might  be  chosen  as  bringing  justice  in  by  a  gradual 
approach,  reducing  the  suddenness  of  its  shock  on  the  anti- 
Dreyfus  sensibilities. 
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On  January  12  and  13,  reports  were  published  that  Dreyfus  showed 
little  excitement  at  the  proceedings  for  a  new  investigation.  His  appear- 
ance was  as  of  a  man  broken  down.  He  replied  to  inquiries  sent  to  him 
from  the  court  of  cassation,  regarding  his  alleged  "  confessions,"  that  he 
had  never  confessed  in  any  wise,  but  had  always  affirmed  his  entire  inno- 
cence. Poshive  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  "  ultra.- secret  i/ossier" 
was  known  by  members  of  the  cabinet  to  contain  letters  to  Dreyfus  from 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  possibly  forgeries  of  such,  called  forth  an 
official  note  from  the  cabinet,  stating  that  none  of  the  ministers  ever 
knew  of  any  such  letters  or  forgeries.  In  a  bitter  debate  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  January  20,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Meline  cabinet  were 
aware  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry's  forgery  used  as  testimony  against 
Dreyfus:  M.  Meline  made  indignant  denial,  and  proceeded  to  antago- 
nize revision,  and  to  charge  the  existence  of  a  foul  conspiracy  against  the 
army.  Possibly,  it  may  have  been  the  revelation  which  this  kind  of 
utterance  makes  of  a  man  that  gave  this  brilliant  political  leader  the 
second  place  instead  of  the  first  in  the  vote  for  president  a  month  later. 

Near  the  end  of  January  a  suit  for  libel  was  begun  by  the  widow  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  (  Vol.  8,  p.  583  ),  charging  Joseph  Reinach, 
editor  of  the  Sihle,  with  insulting  Henry's  memory  by  suggesting  in 
his  paper  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  treachery  charged  on  Dreyfus.  More 
than  400  witnesses  were  subpoenaed  in  the  case,  which  was  aided  by  an 
immense  popular  anti- Dreyfus  subscription.  Reinach's  counsel,  Labori, 
asked  postponement  until  after  the  pending  Dreyfus  inquiry.  The 
judge  decided  against  adjournment ;  Labori  lodged  an  appeal  from  this 
decision  to  the  court  of  cassation,  and  proceedings  were  suspended 
awaiting  the  decision  on  this  appeal. 

On  March  14,  Colonel  Picquart  (Vol.  8,  p.  836)  was 
transferred  from  military  to  civil  jurisdiction  for  trial  on  the 
charge  of  forging  a  document  connected  with  the  Esterhazy 
court-martial.  This  is  the  result  of  a  favorable  decision  on 
his  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassation.  It  is  generally  expected 
that  he  will  be  acquitted  by  the  civil  court,  and  that  the  trial 
and  acquittal  of  this  brave  officer  will  favorably  affect  the 
case  of  Dreyfus. 

Death  of  President  Faure.  —  in  the  midst  of  agitations 

whose  aspect  had  begun  to  grow  darkly  ominous,  the  French 
nation  was  sobered  as  in  a  moment  by  the  sudden  death  of 
its  president.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  ended  his  life  after  a 
few  hours  of  illness,  at  the  presidential  palace,  Elysee,  in  the 
evening  of  February  16. 

Faure,  FRANgois  F^lix,  sixth  president  of  the  Third  French  Re- 
public, was  born  in  Paris,  January  30,  1841.  His  father  was  a  hard-work- 
ing, respectable  cabinet-maker,  whom  a  moderate  prosperity  in  his  trade 
had  brought  into  comfortable  circumstances,  enabling  him  to  educate 
Felix  at  a  private  school  and  then  to  send  him  to  England  to  receive  a 
commercial  education  and  to  learn  the  language.  On  his  return  to 
France  young  Faure  was  apprenticed  to  a  currier  at  Amboise,  and,  after 
serving  his  time,  worked  for  some  years  wearing  the  leather  apron  of  a 
journeyman  tanner.  By  this  long  period  of  study  and  labor,  having 
gained  thorough  knowledge  of  his  tiade  and  an  excellent  training  for 
business  in  general,  he  took  employment  in  the  office  of  a  leather  dealer. 
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His  intelligence  and  enterprise,  with  his  habits  of  industry,  soon  brought 
him  into  connection  with  a  moneyed  partner ;  and  in  their  leather- 
dealing  firm  which  was  established  in  Havre  he  afterward  became  the 
head.  The  business  grew  to  a  great  success,  becoming  one  of  the  chief 
business  concerns  in  the  city ;  and  its  profits  —  estimated  at  about  $600,000 
—  were  from  time  to  time  invested  by  M.  Faure  in  commercial  enter- 
prises, ship-owning,  importing,  and  the  like,  which  brought  large  increase. 
His  trade  became  immense.  This,  with  his  business  probity,  his 
estimable  private  character,  his  geniality  and  sprightliness  of  disposition, 
his  brilliant  entertainments,  and  the  generous  hospitality  which  he  and 

his  charming  wife  dispensed 
at  his  home,  made  him  one 
of  the  notabilities  of  Havre 
and  of  the  department.  He 
was  consulted  as  an  authority 
on  finance,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  was  known  as 
author  of  a  useful  book, 
"The  Comparative  Budgets 
of  European  States."  Mean- 
while, he  was  not  failing  to 
use  his  opportunities  for 
gaining  the  political  esteem 
of  his  townspeople.  He  be- 
came president  of  a  variety 
of  associations  for  charity, 
for  benefit  and  aid,  for 
workingmen's  education,  for 
amusement,  for  athletic  ex- 
ercise. He  had  naturally  the 
tact  which  is  developed  in  a 
politician,  and  he  practiced 
the  art  of  public  speaking  by 
delivering  lectures  on  history 
at  a  school  in  Havre.  Before 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  he 
was  a  member  of  the  mu- 
nicipal council  and  deputy 
mayor  of  Havre. 

In  1870,  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Germany,  came 
his  entrance  on  a  wider  field  of  public  action.  As  commander  of  the 
Mobiles  at  Havre,  he  had  shown  extraordinary  courage  in  facing  the 
Communists  in  their  efforts  to  work  destruction  by  fire;  and  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  was  his  reward.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Gambetta  sent  Faure  to  England  to  buy  arms  for  the  Mobiles  and  Franc 
Tireurs.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  English  without  an  accent.  Eleven 
years  later,  in  188 1,  he  was  elected  from  Havre  to  the  chamber  of 
national  deputies  as  a  Republican,  defeating  his  Monarchist  opponent  by 
about  200  votes.  He  advocated  the  opportunist  policy  of  Gambetta, 
who  made  him  a  member  of  the  cabinet  as  under-secretary  of  state  for 
commerce  and  the  colonies.  That  cabinet  passed  out  of  power  in  1882. 
He  held  the  same  position  in  Ferry's  last  cabinet  (1883-85);  was  again 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  1885;  and  during  Carnot's  presi- 
dency was,  in  1888,  again  the  under-secretary  of  state  for  commerce  and 
the  colonies  in  the  short-lived  ministry  of  Tirard.  In  1889  Faure  was 
once  more  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  his  old  constituency 
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of  Havre.  Under  Casimir-Perier's  presidency,  after  the  assassination  of 
Carnot,  Faure  was  in  Dupuy's  cabinet  as  minister  of  marine.  This 
was  his  last  public  office  before  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

In  M.  Faure's  successive  terms  in  the  legislature  he  was  several 
times  chosen  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  On  all  questions 
of  shipping,  foreign  trade,  and  colonial  policy,  he  was  always  regarded 
as  an  authority  of  highest  order.  Lacking  in  controversial  keenness  as  a 
debater,  he  was  respected  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  business  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  his  .character,  while  his  urbanity  of  manner  gave 
him  universal  popularity  with  his  associates.  Of  personal  courage,  his 
career  at  several  points  had  given  unmistakable  evidence.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1895  Casimir-Perier's  sudden  resignation  of  the  presidency  oc- 
casioned widespread  alarm  —  the  resignation  being  known  to  result  from 
his  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  the  situation  of  the  Republic,  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to  unite  or  even  to  pacify  the  three  or  four 
groups  of  Republicans;  while  Republicanism  itself  was  attacked  on  one 
side  by  a  faction  of  Communists,  and  on  the  other  side  by  compact 
organizations  of  Bonapartists  or  of  Monarchists  (Vol.  5,  p.  183).  It  was 
one  of  the  crises  which  are  recurrent  in  France.  It  was  felt  by  nearly 
all  except  the  extreme  Radicals  (for  the  Monarchists  and  Imperialists 
were  not  yet  at  all  prepared  to  strike)  that  the  occasion  called  for  a 
period  of  perhaps  only  temporary  quiet,  postponing  the  final  and 
decisive  settlement.  A  man  must  be  put  into  the  presidency  whose 
qualities,  principles,  and  history  would  give  guarantee  that  he  would 
neither  lead  a  revolution,  nor  by  severity  exasperate  his  opponents  to 
revolution.  In  other  words,  the  new  president  must  be  a  Moderate 
Republican.  When  the  two  legislative  chambers  met  in  the  national 
assembly  at  Versailles  to  elect  a  president,  the  Moderate  Republicans, 
who  had  at  first  looked  toward  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  soon  showed  an 
inclination  toward  M.  Faure  as  the  man  for  the  special  occasion.  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  withdrew  his  name  after  the  first  ballot;  and 
M.  Faure  was  elected  on  the  second  ballot  by  a  vote  of  430,  to  361  for 
M.  Brisson,  a  Republican  of  marked  ability  but  with  Radical  and 
Socialist  leanings  (Vol.  5,  p.  185). 

President  Faure  has  justified  the  choice  which  was  made  —  so  far,  at 
least,  as  concerns  the  avoidance  of  revolution.  In  his  position  and  with 
his  nature,  no  initiative  on  any  line  of  grand  policy  was  to  be  expected. 
Yet  he  was  a  hard  worker  on  administrative  details,  and  gave  much  time 
and  thought  to  rendering  the  French  Republic  dignified,  by  investing  his 
own  office  with  a  stately  splendor  and  all  public  procedure  with  an 
elaborateness  of  ceremonial.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  occasioned 
some  amusement  in  his  own  country  and  in  other  countries,  as  did  also 
his  extraordinary  attention  to  his  costume.  His  industry  was  unflagging. 
Six  in  the  morning  was  his  hour  for  rising.  His  Thursday  forenoons 
were  devoted  to  visiting  the  hospitals.  He  would  go  on  long  journeys 
to  lay  corner-stones,  to  take  the  chair  at  banquets,  to  deliver  addresses. 
He  had  little  time  for  the  domestic  life  which  he  loved. 

The  most  noteworthy  and  brilliant  event  in  his  administration,  and 
one  which  gave  him  great  elation  and  which  temporarily  drew  to  him 
enthusiastic  popular  admiration  and  praise,  was  his  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  August,  1897,  to  return  the  visit  of  the  Czar  (Vol.  7,  pp.  595, 
883).  The  cordial  reception  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  journeyman 
tanner,  with  every  token  of  honor  and  distinction  in  the  palace  of  the 
hereditary  ruler  of  one  of  the  mightiest  of  empires,  was  in  itself  an  event 
unprecedented.  But  the  public  announcement  by  the  Czar  at  a  banquet 
of  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  P'rance  —  an  announcement  which 
was  to  all  Europe  one  of  the  greatest  sensations  of  the  latter  years  of 
this  century  —  was  to  France  a  delight  beyond  expression,  an  assurance 
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of  protection,  and  even  of  longed-for  revenge,  as  well  as  of  her  own 
military  might  which  made  such  an  alliance  desirable  on  her  neighbor's 
part.  The  president  was  credited  with  having  secured  this  great  boon 
for  his  country.  The  credit,  the  delight,  and  indeed  the  boon  itself,  give 
no  great  evidence  of  themselves  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  experienced  observers,  such  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  News,  who  count  President  Faure  among  the  victims 
of  the  fierce  and  merciless  political  partisanship  long  prevalent  in 
France,  of  which  the  Dreyfus  case  is  a  startling  specimen.  'I'hey  report 
that  worry  and  apprehension  under  the  menaces  which  the  Dreyfus 
problem  and  other  matters  seemed  to  involve,  together  with  a  gradual 
heightening  estimate  of  what  was  demanded  of  him  and  of  the  externals 
of  his  exalted  office  —  all  acting  on  his  unusually  genial  and  sensitive 
nature  —  had  produced  symptoms  of  general  paralysis.  It  is  further 
reported  that  these  symptoms  had  for  some  time  been  noted  by 
physicians  in  his  uncertain  step  and  his  thickening  speech,  and  that 
their  hope  had  been  that  he  would  resign.  It  is  known  that  he  was 
unusually  sensitive  to  threats  from  blackmailers.  Though  as  president 
he  had  taken  no  action  nor  position  on  the  Dreyfus  case,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  when  Dreyfus  was  convicted.  This  sad  ending  of  an 
honorable,  useful,  and  patriotic  life  may  in  its  influence  on  his  nation 
prove  to  have  been  not  in  vain. 

The  New  President.  —  Most  fortunate  for  the  Republic 
and  the  nation  is  the  requirement  of  the  constitution  that  a 
vacancy  in  the  presidency  shall  be  filled  by  election  "  imme- 
diately." This  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  senate  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  shall  convene  as  the  national  assembly 
to  choose  a  new  president  by  its  majority  vote  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  for  its  session,  held 
usually  in  the  immense  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles ; 
and  that  the  session  is  merely  for  the  act  of  electing,  no 
speeches  being  permitted.  Thus  is  precluded  all  deep 
scheming  of  political  leaders ;  no  time  is  given  for  massing 
of  factions,  bargaining  and  conspiring  of  clique  with  clique, 
and  organizing  of  the  populace  into  bands  of  wildly  excited 
men  like  those  that  at  various  epochs  have  reddened  Paris 
with  revolution. 

President  Faure  died  Thursday  night,  February  i6.  On 
Friday,  the  senators  of  the  "Left"  (Liberals  or  Republi- 
cans) met  and  unanimously  nominated  as  his  successor  in 
office  Emile  Loubet,  president  of  the  senate.  The  Socialist 
and  Radical  senators  intimated  their  inclination  to  accept  him. 
Others  prominently  mentioned  were  Premier  Dupuy,  and  M. 
MeHne,  former  premier,  the  latter  being  nominated  at  a  meet- 
ing of  eighty  "  Progressive  Republicans."  The  Vatican  in- 
fluence was  rumored  to  be  in  his  favor.  Dupuy  declined  to 
enter  the  contest ;  and  there  were  reports  of  Meline's  with- 
drawal in  favor  of  Loubet,  which,  after  some  wavering,  were 
confirmed  by  himself  on  the  day  of   the  election,     M^line 
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had  commended  himself  to  the  "  NationaHst  "  legislators  and 
to  a  large  section  of  the  Monarchists,  by  his  antagonism  of 
Dreyfus  and  his  opposition  to  a  revision  of  his  case ;  and  it 
may  be  a  hopeful  sign  for  France  that  this  feature  of  his  case 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  this  undeniably  able  official. 
On  Saturday,  the  i8th,  at  one  o'clock,  the  assembly  began  its 
session  at  Versailles  —  the  railways  from  Paris  being  lined 
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with  troops  as  a  guard  against  anarchists,  and  the  entire  gar- 
rison of  the  capital  under  arms  to  quell  any  rioting  which 
might  serve  the  noisy  Nationalist  agitators  or  the  lurking 
Royalist  conspirators  as  an  outbreak  of  revolution. 

The  session  of  the  assembly  was  brief;  a  single  ballot 
brought  the  result  —  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  France, 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  of  Emile  Loubet,  by  483  votes, 
against  279  for  Meline  (who  was  not  a  candidate),  and  45 
for  Cavaignac,  with  5  scattering.     The  noisy  Nationalist  dep- 
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uty  and  anti-Dreyfus  agitator,  Paul  Deroulede,  created  confu- 
sion with  attempts  at  harangue  and  with  insolent  outcries 
against  Loubet.  Later  in  the  evening,  he,  with  Drumont, 
Millevoie,  and  other  Nationalists,  raised  violent  disturbances 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  No  great  crowds,  however,  were 
concerned  in  the  tumult,  which,  though  disgraceful,  seems  to 
have  lacked  political  significance  and  to  have  speedily  spent 
its  force.  The  presidential  crisis  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  arisen. 

Emile  IvOUBET,  seventh  president  of  the  French  Republic,  was 
born  December  31,  1838,  in  the  commune  of  Marsanne,  arondissemeut 
of  Montelimar,  southern  France,  on  the  Rhone  between  Lyons  and 
Marseilles.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer  of  the  peasant  class,  owning 
the  farm  which  he  tilled,  and  of  such  good  repute  that  for  nearly  forty 
years  he  was  mayor  of  the  little  commune.  By  years  of  toil  and  saving 
he  was  enabled  to  improve  his  home  and  increase  his  landholding,  and 
with  some  difificulty  to  educate  his  two  sons  for  a  life  wider  than  a 
farmer's.  The  elder  became  a  successful  physician.  The  younger, 
fimile,  was  educated  at  schools  in  the  vicinity,  and  studied  law  at 
Burguin  and  Paris.  He  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession,  was  soon  made 
counsel  for  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  railway,  and  then  became 
councilor  of  the  arondissemeut. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  fimile  Loubet  married  Marie  Picard,  of 
the  class  known  as  bourgeois^  as  is  evidenced  by  her  brother's  sign  still 
seen  in  Montelimar  over  a  small  shop  for  hardware.  Three  years  later 
M.  Loubet  became  councilor-general,  and  soon  thereafter,  with  some  aid 
from  Gambetta's  influence,  was  made  mayor  of  Montelimar,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  recent  elevation.  That  large  and  flourishing 
town  is  scarcely  able  to  view  its  loss  of  a  mayor  who  was  not  only  an 
honest  and  able  official  but  also  everybody's  unassuming  friend,  as  being 
adequately  offset  by  its  honor  in  giving  a  president  to  France. 

His  political  career  began  in  1876,  when  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he 
was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  as  a  Republican  of  the  Left.  He 
was  reelected  in  1877  and  1881,  and  in  1885  was  chosen  to  the  senate. 
In  1887,  at  the  beginning  of  President  Sadi  Carnot's  term,  he  was  called 
to  the  cabinet  of  M.  Tirard  as  minister  of  public  works.  Ffis  disap- 
proval of  the  policy  of  M.  Charles  Floquet,  who  succeeded  Tirard  as 
premier  the  next  year,  caused  his  refusal  of  a  place  in  the  new  cabinet. 
In  1892  the  president  called  him  to  the  position  of  premier,  succeeding 
M.  de  Freycinet  (Vol.  2,  p.  50);  he  formed  a  cabinet  in  which  he  took 
the  position  of  minister  of  the  interior.  The  recent  street  cry  of 
"Panamist" — the  only  reproach  that  his  enemies  now  find  to  bring 
against  him  —  refers  to  his  official  refusal  to  bring  into  immediate  and 
utmost  publicity  all  the  astounding  details  of  the  Panama  scandal.  He 
saw  reason  to  expect  that  such  instant  fullness  of  foul  details  in  the 
wildly  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  would  be  availed  of  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  two  chief  pretenders  to  the  throne  of 
France.  His  personal  integrity  was  not  involved  in  the  Panama  revela- 
tions. In  1896  M.  Loubet  was  elected  to  the  high  ])lace  of  president  of 
the  senate  (Vol.  6,  p.  193),  and  was  reelected  in  1898 

The  question  has  been  frequent — What  is  the  new  president's  posi- 
tion as  to  the  Ureyfus  affair  ?  It  has  not  been  made  known  by  him. 
Neither  side  has  ground  for  claiming  him,  unless  on  secret  information. 
The  one  encouraging  public  sign  is -that  the  most  furious  enemies  of 
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Dreyfus  were  filled  with  rage  at  his  election  as  foreshowing  a  revision  of 
the  proceedings  which  ended  in  the  condemnation. 

President  Loubet,  while  possessing  with  President  Faure  the 
personal  traits  of  honesty  and  kindliness  even  to  an  unusual  degree,  is  in 
many  points  the  extreme  opposite  of  his  predecessor.  He  is  simple  in 
all  his  tastes,  abhors  ostentation  and  fuss,  gives  little  attention  to  his 
apparel,  has  no  overweening  estimate  of  his  own  official  dignity,  at- 
tempts no  oratorical  graces  or  heights,  is  not  impressive  as  a  man  of 
fast  and  furious  energy,  and  is  not  ambitious  for  power.     Though  not 

remarkable  for  scholarship,  he 
is  well  educated.  He  has  lieen 
thoroughly  tested  and  proved  to 
be  sound  in  heart,  patriotic  in 
purpose,  broad  in  his  estimates 
of  confused  situations,  wise  in 
judgment,  safe  in  action,  and, 
above  all,  firm.  He  will  seek 
the  union  of  all  Frenchmen. 
The  testimony  of  those  qualified 
to  judge  is,  that  France  in  her 
present  crisis  has  made  a  wise 
and  fortunate  choice. 

Disturbers  of  the  Peace. 

—  On  the  day  of  President 
Faure's  funeral,  February 
23,  a  little  group  of  "Na- 
tionalist" leaders  indulged 
in  an  attempt  at  a  coup  d  ^etat 
whose  absurdity  covered 
PAui.  D^KouLfeDE.  them   with   ridicule.     Paul 

Deroulede,  who  served  in 
the  army  in  the  war  against  Prussia,  and  whose  spirited 
poems  of  military  life  had  stirred  the  popular  heart  and 
gained  an  enormous  circulation,  has  long  been  known  as  a 
political  agitator  and  a  leader  of  Anti-Semitism.  He  idol- 
izes the  army,  and  looks  to  it  as  the  only  agency  for  reform 
and  the  only  hope  for  national  safety  and  advancement.  He 
was  a  strong  upholder  of  General  Boulanger's  plans,  which 
were  believed  to  aim  at  a  military  dictatorship  after  the  Na- 
poleonic style.  Recently  he  has  organized  the  League  of 
Patriots.  As  the  troops  were  returning  from  President 
Faure's  funeral,  Deroulede,  with  Habert  and  other  '•'■  Nation- 
alists "  and  "  Patriot  Leaguers,"  sought  to  turn  their  march  in 
the  direction  of  revolution.  Seizing  General  Roget's  bridle, 
Deroulede  cried  out,  "  General,  the  moment  has  arrived.  I 
summon  you  to  march  upon  the  Ely  see  ^  Roget  was  his 
personal  friend,  and  had  been  regarded  as  a  prominent  up- 
holder of  the  honor  of  the  army  against  Dreyfus  and  the 
Jews.     But  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  was  its  chief  ele- 
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ment,  and  the  general's  answer  was  a  sharp  order  to  let  go 
his  bridle.  De'roulede  and  the  "  patriots  "  persisted  in  fol- 
lowing the  troops  into  the  Neuilly  barracks,  where  the  dis- 
turbance which  they  made  caused  their  arrest.  The  police 
also  searched  the  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Patriots. 
The  arrests  during  the  day  numbered  about  400.  Derou- 
lede's  action,  and  his  declaration  that  he  sought  to  lead  the 
army  into  insurrection,  made  him  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
life ;  but  the  government  charged  him  only  with  breach  of  the 
peace,  preferring  not  to  make  his  martyrdom  distract  public 
attention  from  his  absurdity.  The  episode  has  evidently 
added  strength  to  the  new  president's  hold  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  demand  for  revision  of  the  whole  Dreyfus 
affair. 

New  President  of  the  Senate.  —  The  vacancy  in  this 

ofhce,  occasioned  by  the  election  of  M.  Loubet  as  president 
of  the  Republic,  has  been  filled  by  electing  Eugene  Fallieres 
to  the  position,  which  ranks  as  the  second  in  the  state. 

Though  little  known  to  the  general  public,  Fallieres  has  been  in  the 
last  nineteen  years  eight  times  a  member  of  the  government  —  once 
prime  minister  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1883),  twice  minister  of 
public  instruction  (1883,  '89),  twice  minister  of  justice  (1887,  '92),  three 
times  minister  of  the  interior  (1880,  '82,  '87).  Neither  brilliant  nor  am- 
bitious, he  is  known  as  an  unusually  diligent  and  eiificient  public  servant, 
conscientious,  disinterested,  modest,  trustworthy,  holding  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  parties.  He  is  of  the  Positive  Republican  group,  and 
is  not  lacking  in  force,  but  favors  an  opportunist  policy  while  the  Repub- 
lic is  struggling  through  these  chaotic  years. 

Royalists  and  Imperialists.  —  The  seemingly  endless 
and  ever-deepening  maze  of  confusion  and  strife  in  which 
the  Dreyfus  affair  has  involved  all  departments  of  govern^ 
ment  for  months  past,  has  naturally  been  feared^  or  welcomed, 
as  the  opportunity  for  revolutionist  plots  and  outbreaks. 
The  public  mind,  under  increasing  excitement,  largely  due  to 
the  stupid  misdealings  of  the  government,  has  offered  a  de- 
lectable field  for  agitators  and  demagogues.  On  January  28 
a  demonstration  —  startling,  even  though  known  to  be  artifi- 
cial, was  made  by  several  hundred  Bonapartist  adherents  in  a 
Paris  theatre.  The  play  was  based  on  incidents  and  legends 
of  the  First  Empire,  and  every  reference  to  Napoleonic  tradi- 
tion and  every  Imperialist  sentiment  were  met  with  storms  of 
applauding  comment.  The  audience  actually  wept  and 
sobbed  in  enthusiastic  frenzy.  The  theatre  resounded  with 
repeated  shouts  for  restoration  of  the  empire. 

The  present  anti-Republican  element  in  France  is  in  two  rival  fac- 
tions, Royalist  (or  Orleanist)  and  Imperialist  (or  Bonapartist).     Besides 
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these  reactionists  there  are  two  furious  little  cliques,  such  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Boulangists,  who  favor  a  military  dictatorship  as  the 
preferable  immediate  expedient,  whose  chief  virtue  seems  to  be  hatred 
of  the  Jews;  and  the  anarchists,  whose  virtue  is  hatred  of  all  govern- 
ment. The  only  strength  of  this  military  clique  is  that  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  include  at  least  a  number  of  high  officers  in  the  army,  and  —  by 
some  sudden  stroke  —  to  be  able  to  captivate  the  populace  through  the 
old  French  adoration  of  military  glory;  it  might  ultimately  gravitate 
toward  monarchism.  Thus,  it  is  terrible  only  as  it  is  indefinable.  As  an 
organized  political  force  represented  in  the  legislature,  it  may  be  left  out 
*of  account. 

Returning  to  the  two  chief  factions  first  mentioned,  we  notice  that  a 
third  faction,  the  Bourbons,  formerly  active,  has  disappeared.  They  are 
practically  merged  in  the  Orleanists.  Each  of  these  factions  exists  to 
uphold  the  claim  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne ;  and,  the  Bourbon  royal 
line  of  heirs-male  to  the  French  throne  being  extinct,  its  legitimate 
leadership  has  passed  to  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  late 
Count  of  Paris,  and  great-grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  This 
Orleanist  claim  to  the  Bourbon  headship  is  disputed,  quite  vainly  as  con- 
cerns France,  by  Don  Carlos,  pretender  also  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in 
the  interest  of  his  son,  Don  Jaime. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Royalist  pretender,  resides  in  England  ; 
but  at  times  visits  Brussels,  which  pleasant  city,  as  the  capital  of  a  small 
neutralized  kingdom  bordering  on  France,  is  a  safe  harbor  for  aspirants 
to  the  throne.  He  was  born  in  England,  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  is 
of  amiable  disposition,  possesses  great  wealth,  as  do  the  members  of  the 
Orleans  family  usually,  and,  like  them,  is  scholarly  and  cultivated,  while 
showing  no  initiative,  directive,  and  administrative  force.  He  is  credited 
with  democratic  leanings;  he  favored  Boulangism,  and  now  antagonizes 
Dreyfus.  On  February  18  he  made  a  speech  to  the  Royalists  at  Turin, 
expressing  his  hope  for  a  reestablished  royalty  at  Paris.  His  political 
party  in  France  is  well-organized,  though  reduced  in  strength  by  their 
unfortunate  connection  with  Boulangism,  also  (it  is  rumored)  by  Pope 
Leo's  influence  favoring  reconciliation  with  the  Republic.  They  have, 
however,  some  strong  newspapers  in  their  favor.  Careful  observers  ex- 
pect the  duke  to  accomplish  but  little  as  a  Royalist  pretender. 

Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  imperialist  pretender,  resides  at 
Brussels,  where  he  maintains  the  semblance  of  a  court.  He  is  about 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Prince  Napoleon,  the  *'  Philippe 
Egalite  "  of  later  revolutionary  times.  He  is  no  descendant  of  Emperor 
Napoleon;  indeed,  the  direct  line  of  a  Napoleonic  descent  has  twice 
been  broken.  The  prince  was  in  Paris  in  December,  watching  develop- 
ments in  the  Dreyfus  scandal;  and  in  January  issued  a  manifesto  at 
Brussels,  announcing  his  determination  to  take  action  for  restoring  the 
French  Empire  when  he  found  a  favorable  time ;  though  opposed  to 
futile  ventures,  he  would  resort  to  force  if  necessary,  and  was  now 
preparing  with  this  purpose.  On  occurrence  of  certain  events,  more 
likely  to  occur  than  some  would  suppose,  he  would  be  found  leading  the 
movement  for  restoration ;  his  brother.  Prince  Louis  (two  years  his 
junior,  holding  high  rank  in  the  Russian  army),  would  fight  by  his  side. 
He  announced,  moreover,  his  strong  opposition  to  Anti-Semitism ;  and 
declared  the  present  abnormal  and  injurious  influence  of  the  Jews  in 
France  to  be  the  result  of  the  weakness  of  the  present  government,  and 
sure  to  disappear  on  the  reestablishment  of  rightful  and  vigorous 
authority.  The  prince's  disapproval  of  the  Anti-Semitic  craze  is  in 
agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Bonapartist  movement  has  been  gaining 
strength  in  recent  months  —  how  much  strength  it  is  impossible  now  tq 
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say.  For  several  years  its  political  organization  has  been  growing  feeble 
and  its  committees  apathetic.  M.  de  Cassagnac,  in  the  Autorite,  not 
long  ago,  severely  criticized  Prince  Victor  for  his  inactivity.  Victor, 
indeed,  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  appeal  to  the  popular  sentiment  of 
France  as  would  his  soldier  brother.  Had  President  Faure  lived,  or  had 
several  weeks  intervened  before  the  entrance  of  his  successor  on  his 
office  —  the  dangerous  Dreyfus  embroilment  meanwhile  not  being  vigor- 
ously grappled  with  and  settled  —  the  Republic  might  perhaps  have  met 
a  fate  which  seems  not  at  present  expected  by  the  calmest  and  best- 
informed  judges  of  French  affairs.  Those  who  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face, now  so  stormy  and  ominous,  see  evidences  of  increasing  moral 
strength  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  nation,  and  predict  for  it  after  the 
present  tribulation  a  future  of  honor  through  justice. 
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HISTORIC  movements  are  not  always  discernible  or 
intelligible  to  present-day  observers ;  but  the  veriest 
tyro  can  catch  something  of  the  drift  of  the  occur- 
rences of  to-day  in  the  Orient.  The  great  historic  move- 
ment of  the  2oth  century  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  civilization  in  what  we  have  described  as  the 
"Pacific  area"  of  the  world  (Vol.  8,  p.  845)  —  a  civilization 
which,  following  upon  the  river  civilizations  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Nile,  the  thalassic  civilization  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  oceanic  civilization  of  the  Atlantic, 
will  complete  the  circle  of  human  progress  round  the  world. 
In  the  development  of  this  civilization  the  United  States 
must,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  selfish  material  and  commercial 
interests  and  for  the  sake  of  its  duty  as  a  leader  in  the 
spread  of  enlightenment  and  freedom,  take  a  part.  It  must 
take  its  place  among  the  pieces  ranging  themselves  upon  the 
board.  That  it  has  done  so  in  Hawaii,  and  is  so  doing  in 
the  Philippines,  seems  but  a  proof  of  the  sometime  superior- 
ity of  instinctive  wisdom  over  deliberate  and  reasoned  judg- 
ment. 

The  importance  of  the  role  assigned  to  the  United  States 
in  the  20th  century  drama,  lends  interest  to  all  details  of  the 
present  situation.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  Russia, 
stretching  her  sea  base  from  Bering  sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chi-li,  finds  herself  in  possession  of  a  seacoast  which  may 
give  some  legitimate  satisfaction  to  her  maritime  aspirations 
and  introduce  her  to  world-history  in  the  character  of  a 
naval  power.  Opposite  to  Russia,  at  the  southeastern  end  of 
the  theatre,  is  the  purely  Latin  development  of  the  South 
American  states,  a  factor  hitherto  of  slight  importance,  but 
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with  great  opportunities  under  wise  and  vigorous  guid- 
ance. The  coast  Hne  and  harbors  of  South  America  are 
almost  equivalent  in  extent  to,  and  scarcely  less  commanding 
in  geographical  position  than,  those  of  the  United  States, 
which,  spreading  to  the  north  of  them,  and  backed  by  the  com- 
mercial energy  and  maritime  vigor  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  people, 
are  immediately  in  face  of  the  great  Oriental  group  of  coun- 
tries toward  the  opening 
of  which  all  eyes  are 
turned.  The  empire  of 
China  and  the  islands 
of  Japan  lie  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  ocean, 
between  almost  identical 
parallels  of  latitude  with 
those  which  limit  the 
extension  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  east. 
On  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Oriental  peninsula, 
and  on  the  islands  which 
continue  its  extension, 
France  and  Germany 
have  taken  up  their  po- 
sition. Of  all  the  powers 
concerned,  Great  Britain 
alone  is  firmly  estab- 
lished on  both  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  In 
Canada  on  the  northeast, 
in  Australasia  on  the 
southwest  of  its  waters, 
prosperous  British  populations,  numbering  already,  in  each 
instance,  about  five  millions  of  people,  are  looking  to  the 
opening  of  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  for  the  development  of 
their  industrial  energy,  and  are  endeavoring  to  join  hands  with 
each  other  by  the  establishment  of  steam  shipping  and  cable 
communication  across  the  distance  which  separates  them. 

When  we  remember  that  with  the  development  of  steam- 
ship and  cable  communication,  the  ocean  becomes  a  bond  of 
union  instead  of  a  barrier  of  separation,  and  when  we 
remember  the  large  part  played  in  the  development  of  the 
Atlantic  civilization  by  the  opportunity  which  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
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offered  to  the  maritime  powers  of  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  minimize  the  significance 
of  the  new  possibilities  offered  to  the  United  States  in  the 
securing  of  a  foothold  in  the  pathway  of  commerce  between 
the  two  great  continental  borderlands. 

The  Partition  of  China.  —  Railway  Concessions. —  The 
aspirations  of  Russia  in  Northern  China  and  Manchuria  are 
well  known.  For  the  moment  Russia  is  unable  to  realize 
them  fully,  partly  because  they  involve  operations  which  can 
only  be  gradually  carried  out,  partly  because  the  political 
situation  is  not  propitious,  and  partly  because  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  attempt  them  until  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad 
is  completed.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  essential  to  her  that 
she  should  warn  off  all  would-be  trespassers,  and  that  she 
should  prevent  other  powers  from  acquiring  interests  in  the 
provinces  she  covets  which  would  prevent  her  from  annexing 
them  in  the  fullness  of  time.  In  other  words,  she  wants 
a "  sphere  of  influence  "  in  China,  chiefly  in  Manchuria. 
But  Great  Britain  has  treaty  rights  in  China  which  give  her 
"  equality  of  opportunity "  with  other  powers  all  over  the 
empire,  and  are  hence  incompatible  with  preferences  to 
Russia  in  Manchuria  or  elsewhere.  China,  however,  being 
herself  unable  to  resist  encroachment.  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  find  themselves  face  to  face  in  Manchuria.  There 
must  be  either  a  complete  abandonment  of  claims  on  one 
side,  a  compromise,  or  a  fight.  The  diplomatic  contest  over 
the  British  loan  for  the  Niu-chwang  railroad  extension  (Vol. 
8,  pp.  597,  848)  is  but  an  incident  in  this  broader  clashing 
of  the  two  powers.  Negotiations  for  a  conciliation  of  British 
and  Russian  interests  have  been  in  progress  for  months,  the 
question  of  railway  rates  and  privileges  proving  the  most 
difficult  of  adjustment ;  and  the  outlook  is  still  uncertain  at 
the  end  of  March.  Great  Britain,  it  is  said,  is  prepared  to 
recognize  the  Russian  sphere  of  political  interest  provided 
she  is  guaranteed  protection  for  her  commercial  interests  and 
a  permanent  open  door  in  the  provinces.  Failing  this,  she 
can  fall  back  on  the  status  quo  ante  and  insist  upon  her  treaty 
rights,  or  else  she  can  abandon  her  advocacy  of  the  open 
door  and  join  in  the  general  game  of  grab. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Russia  at  first  protested  against  a 
British  loan  for  the  extension  of  the  railroad  northward  to  Niu- 
chwang.  The  loan,  however,  was  finally  made  "with  the  knowledge  of 
Her  Majesty's  government ;  "  and  it  was  agreed  by  China  that  to  secure 
the  investment  the  road  should  not  be  alienated  to  any  other  power,  and 
that  the  chief  engineer  and  chief  accountant  should  be  British  subjects. 
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The  loan,  as  shown  by  a  prospectus  issued  early  in  February,  is  exempt 
from  all  present  and  future  Chinese  taxes,  and,  besides  being  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed  by  the  imperial  government  of  China,  is  secured  as 
a  first  charge  upon  the  property  and  earnings  of  the  existing  line  from 
Peking  to  Shan-hai-kwan  and  the  earnings  of  the  line  in  course  of  con- 
struction northward  (  See  map.  Vol.  8,  p.  595). 

The  Russian  protest  against  the  loan  was  renewed  by  Minister  de 
Giers,  who  sought  to  induce  the  Tsung-li-yamen  to  cancel  it,  alleging, 
among  other  reasons,  that  Clause  6,  which  provides  that  the  chief  engi- 
neer shall  be  British,  and  that  a  European  railway  accountant  shall  be 
appointed  to  assist  the  director-general  and  the  engineer  in  supervising 
the  receipts  and  expenditures,  conflicts  with  the  conditions  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  agreement  as  expressed  in  the  protest  of  M.  Pavloff  (Vol.  8, 
p.  598).  The  British  minister,  Sir  Claude  M.  Macdonald,  warned  the 
Tsung-li-yamen  that  Great  Britain  looked  upon  the  agreement  as  a  "  bind- 
ing engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government,"  and  that  any 
attempt  to  repudiate  the  contract  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith 
meriting  retributive  measures;  and  at  the  same  time  renewed  the  British 
assurances  of  support  to  China  against  any  attempt  of  another  power  to 
force  repudiation  of  the  contract.  In  the  opinion  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  employment  of  an  English  engineer  and  of  a  European  railway 
accountant,  and  the  charge  given  on  the  freights  and  earnings  of  the  line 
outside  the  Great  Wall,  did  not  constitute  foreign  control  of  the  railways 
nor  involve  possession  or  control  of  such  lines  in  the  event  of  default  on 
the  loan,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  held  to  conflict  with  the 
agreement  entered  into  last  year  between  the  Tsung-li-yamen  and  M. 
Pavloff. 

About  this  time  China  —  whether  influenced  by  Russia  or  not  — 
dismissed  Hu-Yu-Fen,  her  capable  administrator-general  of  northern 
railways,  and  nominated  in  his  place  Chang- Yi;  but,  in  response  to  a 
vigorous  protest  from  Great  Britain,  appointed  Hsu- Ching-C hang  as 
administrator,  with  Chang-Yi  as  his  assistant. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  Russia  withdrew  her  protest  against  the 
British  loan,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  issue  had  been  settled  on  a 
permanent  basis  satisfactory  to  England.  The  Russian  concession,  as 
explained  by  Baron  de  Staal,  Russian  ambassador  at  London,  was  due 
to  the  anxiety  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  on  the  eve  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference,  to  give  Great  Britain  a  tangible  proof  of  his  peaceful  and 
friendly  disposition. 

Italy  at  San-mun  Bay.  —  The  attitude  of  the  powers 
toward  China  is  somewhat  paradoxical.  They  have  made 
great  strides  toward  dismembering  the  old  empire,  but  pro- 
fess devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity.  The 
present  somewhat  complicated  system  of  leaseholds  and 
"  spheres  of  influence  "  has,  as  its  chief  foundation,  the  de- 
sire to  preserve  inviolate  this  heritage  of  the  past  and  —  by 
the  way  —  this  only  certain  guarantee  of  the  future  ;  for, 
unless  the  powers  can  so  range  themselves  as  to  attain  some 
sort  of  equihbrium,  the  dismemberment  of  China  must  pro- 
ceed with  accelerated  rapidity,  and  the  entire  empire  become 
a  bone  of  international  contention. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  word  "  Partition  "  were 
already  the  handwriting   on    the    wall.     With  the  Yang-tse 
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valley  under  control  of  England,  Manchuria  in  the 
hands  of  Russia,  Shan-tung  occupied  by  Germany,  the  prov- 
inces bordering  on  Tong-king  ruled  by  France,  and,  possibly, 
Che-kiang  occupied  by  Italy,  and  Fu-kien  reserved  by  Japan 
—  not  to  speak  of  the  as  yet  unformulated  aspirations  of 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  it  is  evident  not  only  that 
the  Celestial  government  is  in  danger  of  soon  becoming,  if 
it  be  not  already,  a  negligible  quantity  in  Oriental  politics, 
or  even  a  purely  historical  tradition.  The  most  pitiable  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  is  that  we  search  in  vain  for  a  sign  of 
self-assertion  among  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  own  the 
King  of  Heaven  as  their  liege  lord  —  and  not  only  self-asser- 
tion in  a  military  sense,  but  in  that  sense  of  pure  and  intel- 
ligent administration  which  might  deprive  the  invading 
"  barbarian  "  of  a  legitimate  excuse  for  extinguishing  their 
national  existence.  The  future  of  the  empire  is  eminently  a 
subject-matter  for  prompt  international  agreement.  For  the 
powers  to  drift,  as  they  are  now  doing,  is  to  court  perils  of 
unprecedented  magnitude  and  to  threaten  a  fresh  pandemo- 
nium of  international  jealousies  and  strife. 

On  February  28  the  Italian  minister  to  China,  Signer  Mar- 
tino,  presented  to  the  Tsung-li-yamen  a  demand  for  a  ninety- 
nine-year  lease  of  San-mun  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Che-kiang, 
as  a  coaling-station  and  naval  base  generally,  on  the  same 
conditions  and  with  a  similar  land  radius  as  in  the  case  of 
the  German  concession  at  Kiao-chau  (Vol.  7,  p.  869;  Vol.  8, 
p.  31).  The  Italian  demand  also  included  the  concession  of 
three  islands  off  the  coast,  the  right  to  construct  a  railway 
from  San-mun  bay  to  Po-yahg  lake,  with  preferential  railway 
and  mining  rights,  similar  to  those  possessed  by  Germany  in 
Shan-tung,  within  a  sphere  of  influence  covering  the  south- 
ern two-thirds  of  Che-kiang  province,  being  that  portion  of 
the  province  which  is  not  drained  into  the  Yang-tse  or  into 
Hang-chau  bay. 

The  Tsung-li-yamen  replied  rather  sharply,  refusing  to 
accede  to  the  demand,  but,  on  the  Italian  government  recall- 
ing Signer  Martino,  who  through  some  confusion  of  tele- 
graphic dispatches  appears  to  have  presented  his  request  in 
the  shape  of  an  ultimatum,  the  Chinese  foreign  office  has- 
tened to  apologize  for  its  language  of  refusal.  It,  however, 
persisted  in  refusing  the  concession  asked  for. 

Before  requesting  the  concession,  Italy  had  sounded  the 
feeling  of  other  powers  in  the  matter.  She  was  assured  of 
approval  by  Japan  and  of  diplomatic  support  by  Great  Brit- 
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ain,  who  welcomed  Italy's  appearance  in  the  Far  East  as  an 
ally.  Other  continental  powers  indicated  their  acquiescence  ; 
and  the  United  States  intimated  that  its  attitude,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  would  be  one  of  "  disinterested  neutrality." 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter,  there  were  rumors  that  Italy 
intended  seizing  territory  at  San-mun  bay,  and  that,  in  order 
to  checkmate  this  move,  China  contemplated  declaring  San- 
mun  a  freeport. 

Early  in  February  was  announced  the  decision  of  the 
Tsung-li-yamen  to  open  as  a  treaty  port  Nan-ning-fu,  on 
the  Yu-kiang,  a  tributary  of  the  West  river,  near  the  Tong- 
king  frontier.  This  step  was  considered  necessary  by  the 
Canton  merchants  to  complete  the  opening  of  the  West  river, 
which  has  long  been  the  subject  of  negotiation. 

Chinese  soldiers,  late  in  March,  fired  upon  a  German 
naval  patrol  which  had  marched  some  distance  inland  in  the 
vicinity  of  I-chau,  province  of  Shan-tung,  near  Kiao-chau. 
The  Germans  returned  the  fire,  but  were  compelled  to 
retreat.  A  punitive  expedition  of  over  loo  men  was  sent 
to  the  region ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  disturbance,  is  an- 
nounced the  occupation  of  I-chau  by  the  Germans  until  China 
can  guarantee  order. 

Internal  Condition  of  China.  —  Rebellion  in  the  interior 
provinces  of  China  (Vol.  8,  p.  851)  is  still  continued  on  a 
formidable  scale.  Early  in  January,  the  An-hui  and  Ho-nan 
rebels,  under  a  leader  named  Nui,  besieged  and  captured  the 
city  of  Ku-yung.  Other  cities,  in  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si 
were  also  captured,  with  horrible  atrocities.  About  the 
beginning  of  February,  considerable  success  was  recorded  for 
the  imperialist  troops.  In  a  big  battle  near  Chang-lo,  province 
of  Hu-peh,  several  rebel  leaders  were  slain,  and  great  loss 
was  inflicted  upon  the  insurgents  in  An-hui  and  Ho-nan. 
Finally,  late  in  P'ebruary,  was  reported  the  capture  of  the 
rebel  leader,  Nui.  At  latest  reports,  strenuous  efforts  were 
being  made  by  the  viceroys  and  the  imperial  authorities  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  but  with  uncertain  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. 

A  conflict  between  Russians  and  Chinese  at  Talien-wan, 
reported  February  19,  in  which  300  Chinese  were  killed, 
caused  much  commotion  in  court  circles  at  Peking.  Press 
reports  are  conflicting,  but  the  trouble  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  a  question  of  taxes. 

An  Anglo-American  syndicate,  with  capital  of  $5,000,000, 
led  by  one  Mr.  Morgan,  member   of   the    British  house  of 
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commons  from  Wales,  is  said  to  have  secured  control  of  the 
mines  and  oil-fields  in  the  province  of  Sze-chuen.  The  ru- 
mored intention  of  the  syndicate  is  to  administer  the  province 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  adopted  by  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South 
Africa. 

On  December  i6,  1898,  at  Shanghai,  was  organized  the 
''American  Association  of  China." 

Its  primary  object  is  the  furtherance  of  American  trade  and  other 
interests  in  China,  and  the  defense  of  American  rights  ;  and  it  strongly 
advocates  an  "open-door"  trade  policy  in  the  empire.  Its  membership 
is  confined  to  American  citizens  residing  in  the  Far  East.  Its  officers 
are:  F,  E.  Haskell,  president;  J.  S.  Fearon,  vice-president;  E.  T.  Wil- 
liams, secretary;  Frank  P.  Ball,  treasurer;  and  A.  W.  Danforth,  J.  F. 
Seaman,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Eentley,  J.  H.  McMichael,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Hykes,  R.  W.  Mustard,  and  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott,  committee. 

Appalling  distress  is  prevalent  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellow 
river  as  a  result  of  the  recent  floods  (Vol.  8,  p.  988). 

This  region  is  annually  afflicted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  the 
present  situation  is  the  worst  in  ten  years.  In  August  last  the  river 
burst  its  banks  in  four  places,  three  on  the  south  and  one  on  the  north 
side,  and  poured  its  waters  over  portions  of  31  counties,  submerging 
hundreds  of  villages  and  wrecking  thousands  of  homes.  The  distress  is 
rendered  more  acute  since,  on  account  of  drought,  the  spring  wheat  crop 
was  a  general  failure.  The  flood  coming  before  the  autumn  crop  was 
matured,  only  a  meagre  portion  of  tall  millet  has  been  gathered  ;  while 
all  low  crops,  like  cotton,  beans,  and  small  millet,  are  submerged  and  lost. 

Korea.  —  The  reform  movement  represented  by  the  Inde- 
pendence Club  is  not  without  some  prospect  of  results.  Fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  in  Seoul  last  November  (Vol  8,  p.  853), 
the  king  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  giving  audience  to 
delegations  from  the  rival  factions  —  a  first  step,  it  may  be 
hoped,  toward  the  granting  of  representative  government  to 
the  people.  He  publicly  promised  much  in  the  way  of 
reform;  and,  although  fulfillment  in  full  measure  has  not 
been  carried  out,  it  is  reported  that  some  sort  of  representa- 
tive body,  composed,  in  part,  of  the  friends  of  reform,  has 
been  established. 
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THE  55th  Congress  expired  without  recording  an  enact- 
ment in  the  way  of  currency  reform.     Its  proceedings 
were,  however,  not  without  important  bearing  on  that 
issue,  inasmuch  as  the  various  bills  introduced  indicated  that 
Republican  sentiment  was  clearly  and  emphatically  in  favor 
of  the  gold  standard  irrespective  of  any  possibilities  in  the 
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way  of  international  bimetalism.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  McCleary  bill  (Vol,  8,  p.  329)  was  withdrawn  from 
the  calendar  by  the  house  committee  on  banking  and  cur- 
rency. Two  new  bills  were  subsequently  drafted.  One  of 
these,  framed  on  lines  drafted  by  E.  J.  Hill  (Rep.),  of  Con- 
necticut, was  the  first  general  bill  prepared  by  the  house  com- 
mittee on  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  in  several  years  (C. 
W.  Stone,  Rep.,  Penn.,  chairman). 

The  leading  features  of  the  Hill  bill  are  an  emphatic  affirmation  of 
the  gold  standard  and  a  provision  for  the  gradual  retirement  of  the 
greenbacks.  It  declares  that  "  the  standard  unit  of  value  shall,  as  now, 
be  the  dollar,  and  shall  consist  of  25^^  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine," 
and  that  "all  obligations  of  the  United  States  for  the  payment  of 
money,  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  entered  into,  shall,  unless  here- 
after otherwise  expressly  stipulated,  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  payable 
in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States."  Greenbacks  once  redeemed  in  gold 
are  not  to  be  paid  out  again  except  in  exchange  for  gold.  They  are  to 
be  cancelled,  when  so  redeemed,  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  concurrent 
increase  of  national  bank  note  circulation ;  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  any 
of  them  shall  still  be  outstanding,  one-fifth  of  this  quantity  is  to  be  can- 
celled each  year  for  five  years.  The  retirement  of  the  entire  issue  is  thus 
extended  through  a  period  of  ten  years.  Banks  are  permitted  to  issue 
circulation  up  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  by  them  as 
security.  It  is  estimated  that  the  circulation  would  thus  be  enlarged  by 
$23,500,000.  National  banks  with  a  capital  of  only  $25,000  may  be 
organized  in  small  towns ;  and  for  the  present  tax  on  circulation  there  is 
substituted  a  tax  of  one- tenth  of  i  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  a  bank's 
franchise,  as  measured  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  capital,  surplus, 
and  undivided  profits. 

The  other  bill,  known  as  the  Brosius  bill  —  so  named 
after  Mr.  M.  Brosius  (Rep.),  of  Pennsylvania — was  reported 
by  the  committee  on  banking  and  currency  (J.  H.  Walker, 
Rep.,  Mass.,  chairman). 

It  contains  only  three  provisions,  which  are  substantially  those  of 
the  Hill  bill  relating  to  the  tax,  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  up  to  the 
par  value  of  the  deposited  bonds,  and  the  establishment  of  banks  with 
only  $25,000  capital  in  small  towns. 

On  February  2  the  Republican  caucus  of  the  house 
decided  to  abandon  further  attempts  to  pass  currency  legisla- 
tion during  the  55th  Congress,  and,  in  the  meantime  to  refer 
the  whole  subject  to  a  committee  of  eleven,  which  will  report 
at  the  first  session  of  the  56th  Congress.  The  names  of  the 
committeemen,  announced  February  14  by  C.  H.  Grosvenor 
(O.),  chairman  of  the  Republican  caucus  of  the  house,  are  as 
follows : 

D.  B.  Henderson  (Iowa) ;  S.  E.  Payne  (N.  Y.)  ;  J.  Dalzell  (Penn.); 
J.  Overstreet  (Ind.) ;  C.  Curtis  (Kan.);  W.  C.  Lovering  (Mass.);  E.  F. 
Loud  (Cal.);  R.  B.  Hawley  (Tex.);  J.  W.  Babcock  (Wis.);  P.  Morris 
(Minn.) ;  and  W.  S.  Kerr  (Ohio). 
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THE  YUKON  GOLD  FIELDS. 

A  LAW  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  British  Colum- 
bia in  January,  the  object  of  which,  as  explained  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
January  5,  is  "  to  exclude  aliens  from  taking  up  or  working 
claims"  in  the  province.  As  originally  drafted,  the  law  pro- 
hibited the  location  of  all  sorts  of  mining  claims  by  aliens, 
but  it  was  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  placer  claims  only. 

The  measure  will  affect  chiefly  United  States  citizens, 
since  they  constitute  the  very  great  majority  of  the  foreigners 
coming  to  and  operating  in  British  Columbia.  The  imme- 
diate motive  of  the  new  law,  it  is  understood,  is  the  rush  of 
prospectors  to  the  new  Atlin  Lake  district  (Vol.  8,  p.  607), 
and  the  desire  to  reserve  the  promising  placers  there  for 
British  Columbia  miners. 

Governor  Brady,  of  Alaska,  has  urged  the  administration 
at  Washington  to  take  effective  steps  to  cause  the  repeal  of 
the  law  excluding  Americans,  or  to  adopt  retaliatory 
measures. 

The  Dominion  government  has  made  some  important 
modifications  in  its  onerous  mining  regulations  for  the  Yukon 
district  (Vol.  8,  p.  859).  The  changes  were  made  public 
April  12,  and  were  to  go  into  force  one  day  after  their  receipt 
by  the  gold  commissioner  in  the  district. 

The  amount  exempted  from  royalties  annually  on  each  claim  is 
raised  from  $2,500  to  $5,000.  On  all  gross  output  yearly  above  $5,000, 
the  ten  per  cent  royalty  is  continued. 

Another  most  important  change  provides  that  no  government  officer 
or  other  person  em|)loyed  by  the  government  in  any  capacity  shall  here- 
after be  permitted  to  locate  or  record  claims  on  mining  lands  in  the 
Yukon.  This  will  put  an  end  to  a  practice  of  which  much  complaint 
has  been  made,  and  which  has  amounted  almost  to  a  public  scandal.  It 
is  an  intimation  also  to  government  officials  that  they  are  sent  to  the 
Yukon  to  attend  to  their  proper  business,  and  not  to  locate  and  develop 
mining  lands.  The  relatives  of  officials  are,  however,  not  excluded  from 
taking  up  claims. 
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WITH   the   exception   of   the  restlessness   which   has 
again   become   acute   in   the   states  of  the    Balkan 
peninsula  (see  below),  the  equilibrium  of  continental 
politics  may  once  more  be  said,  at  least  temporarily,  to  have 
been    reestablished.     Not   many  months  ago,    the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  several  other  European  powers 
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were  decidedly  strained ;  there  was  dangerous  tension  with 
France  in  the  upper  Nile  valley,  with  Russia  in  China,  and 
with  Germany  in  South  Africa.  Now,  however,  the  interna- 
tional keynote  is  one  of  amity.  The  old  jealousies  still  exist 
and  will  probably  long  persist ;  but  there  is  less  disposition 
to  disturb  the  outward  semblance  of  perfect  concord.  Mili- 
tary glory,  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  the  glamor  of  con- 
quest have  not  yet  lost  their  charm  in  certain  circles  ;  but  peace 
is  seen  to-day  more  clearly  than  ever  to  be  the  sine  qua  non 
of  the  development  of  natural  resources,  the  increase  of 
social  and  material  comforts,  the  spread  of  enlightenment, 
and  other  essentials  of  the  best  national  life. 

Not  only  have  Germany  and  Great  Britain  reached  an 
understanding  as  to  their  relations  in  China  and  West  Africa 
(Vol.  8,  pp.  633,  849),  but,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  visit  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  to  Berlin  (p.  117),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
form  of  German  cooperation  may  be  enlisted  in  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  enterprises  of  the  age  —  an  enterprise  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  British  imperial  interests  —  the  com- 
pletion of  the  continental  telegraph  line  from  Cairo  to  the 
Cape.  At  about  the  same  time,  England  and  France  settled 
their  disputed  claims  in  the  Soudan  and  Sahara  (p.  107); 
and,  finally,  Russia  withdrew  her  opposition  to  the  British 
claims  in  connection  with  the  railroad  question  in  north- 
eastern China  (p.  94).  These  incidents  reveal  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  bent  of  continental  diplomacy.  They  augur 
that  the  approaching  Disarmament  Conference  at  The  Hague 
may  not  be  without  some  tangible  results  ;  and  they  afford 
in  themselves  a  potent  guarantee  of  continued  peace. 

The   Disarmament   Conference.  —  it   was   announced 

early  in  March  that  the  international  conference  suggested 
by  the  Czar  Nicholas  II.  for  the  limitation  of  the  evils  of 
militarism  (Vol.  8,  p.  612),  would  assemble  at  The  Hague  on 
May  18.  The  proposals  to  be  submitted  for  discussion  were 
outlined  in  a  circular  addressed  on  January  11,  1899  (De- 
cember 30,  1898,  O.  S.),  by  Count  Muravieff,  Russian  for- 
eign minister,  to  the  representatives  of  the  powers  in  St. 
Petersburg,  as  follows : 

1.  An  understanding  not  to  increase  for  a  fixed  period  the  present 
effective  of  the  armed  military  and  naval  forces,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  increase  the  budgets  pertaining  thereto ;  and  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  means  by  which  a  reduction  might  even  be  effected 
in  future  in  the  forces  and  budgets  above  mentioned. 

2.  To  prohibit  the  use  in  the  armies  and  fleets  of  any  new  kind  of 
firearms  whatever  and  of  new  explosives,  or  any  powders  more  powerful 
than  those  now  in  use  either  for  rifles  or  cannon. 
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3.  To  restrict  the  use  in  military  warfare  of  the  formidable  explo- 
sives already  existing,  and  to  prohibit  the  throwing  of  projectiles  or 
explosives  of  any  kind  from  balloons  or  by  any  similar  means. 

4.  To  prohibit  the  use  in  naval  warfare  of  submarine  torpedo-boats 
or  plungers,  or  other  similar  engines  of  destruction  ;  to  give  an  under- 
taking not  to  construct  vessels  with  rams  in  the  future. 

5.  To  apply  to  naval  w^arfare  the  stipulations  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1864,  on  the  basis  of  the  articles  added  to  the  Convention  of 
1868. 

6.  To  neutralize  ships  and  boats  employed  in  saving  those  over- 
board during  or  after  an  engagement. 

7.  To  revise  the  declaration  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  elaborated  in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  which  has  re- 
mained unratified  to  the  present  day. 

8.  To  accept  in  principle  the  employment  of  the  good  offices  of 
mediation  and  facultative  arbitration  in  cases  lending  themselves  thereto, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  between  nations  ;  an  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  the  mode  of  applying  these  good  offices,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  practice  in  using  them. 

"It  is  well  understood  that  all  questions  concerning  the  political 
relations  of  states  and  the  order  of  things  established  by  treaties,  as 
generally  all  questions  which  do  not  directly  fah  within  the  program 
adopted  by  the  cabinets,  must  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conference." 

There  is  much  skepticism  as  to  the  possibiUty  of  any  broad 
understanding  on  the  Hues  suggested  and  under  existing 
conditions.  The  last  paragraph  above  quoted  evades  a  con- 
dition requisite  to  the  success  of  any  proposal  to  limit  arma- 
ments—  which  condition  is  the  acquiescence  by  all  the 
powers  in  the  status  quo,  or  a  remodelling  of  the  map  of 
the  world  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  them  all.  Moreover, 
the  Russian  scheme  presupposes  that  the  powers  can  implic- 
itly trust  each  other,  that  all  of  them  will  loyally  apply  in  the 
same  sense  the  provisions  of  any  agreement  reached,  and 
that  a  treaty  or  treaties  can  be  so  framed  as  to  work  equally 
all  around  —  conditions  which  are  not  only  unfulfilled  but 
likely  long  to  remain  so.  In  the  interval  since  the  scheme 
was  launched  last  August,  the  powers,  conspicuously  Russia 
herself,  have  gone  on  adding  to  their  armaments. 
Russia  can  no  more  persuade  men  to  check  the  application 
of  modern  science  to  warfare,  while  she  is  constructing  rail- 
ways largely  for  strategic  purposes  and  increasing  her  vol- 
unteer fleet,  than  she  can  induce  them  to  revert  to  the  use 
of  bows  and  arrows. 

The  names  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  conference 
were  announced  by  Secretary  of  State  Hay,  April  6,  as 
follows  : 

Andrew  D.  White,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
Stanford  Newel,  United  States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 
Seth  Low,  president  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Captain  William  Crozier,  Ordnance  Department,  United  States 
Army. 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  United  States  Navy,  retired. 

Frederick  W.  Holls,  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  delegation. 

For  biography  of  Mr.  White,  see  Vol.  5,  p.  809;  Vol.  7,  p.  409;  for 
portrait,  see  Vol.  7,  p.  410. 

Newel,  Stanford,  United  States  minister  at  The  Hague,  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island,  and  has  long  been  a  prominent  lawyer  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Although  active  in  politics,  being  for  a  time  chairman  of  the 
state  Republican  committee,  he  never  held  public  office  until  appointed 
minister  to  the  Netherlands  in  May,  1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  409). 

For  biography  and  portrait  of  President  Low,  see  Vol.  7,  p.  799. 

Crozier,  Captain  William,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Ohio.  His 
father  was  Judge  Crozier,  at  one  time  a  United  States  senator  from 
Kansas.  William  Crozier  was  graduated  at  West  Point  June  15,  1876, 
and  entered  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service.  In  1881  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Ordnance  Department  as  first  lieutenant,  and  was  commissioned 
captain  on  June  15,  1890.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  he 
was  major  and  inspector-general  of  volunteers,  serving  from  May  17  to 
November  30,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  his  own  request,  to 
resume  his  regular  professional  duties.  Captain  Crozier  is  one  of  the 
most  expert  ordnance  officers  in  the  service.  In  conjunction  with  Gen- 
eral Bufiington,  the  newly  appointed  chief  of  ordnance,  he  invented  the 
disappearing  gun-carriage,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States 
government  as  the  highest  type  of  coast-defense  weapon.  The  inventors 
bestowed  on  the  United  States  government  all  their  patent  rights  in  this 
invention. 

Mahan,  Captain  Alfred  T.,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  was  born  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  September  27,  1840,  his  father  being  a  professor  in  the 
Military  Academy.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1859, 
and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1861.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  was  promoted  a  lieutenant-commander.  He  became  a 
commander  in  1872,  and  a  captain  in  1885.  He  was  president  of  the 
Naval  War  College  from  1886  to  1889,  and  again  from  July,  1892,  to 
May,  1895,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  "Chicago."  He  was 
retired  at  his  own  request  November  17,  1896.  In  May,  1898,  he  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  War  Board.  By  reason 
of  his  historical  and  naval  works,  especially  his  "  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  History"  (1890),  "Life  of  Nelson"  (1897),  and  "The 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  Sea  Power"  (1897),  he  has  become 
recognized  as  a  naval  authority  throughout  the  world.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  University  in  1894,  and  that  of  D.C.L. 
from  Oxford  the  same  year.  Harvard  and  Yale  have  also  honored  him 
with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Holls,  Frederick  W.,  was  bom  at  Zelienople,  Penn.,  July  i,  1857, 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Holls,  a  German  Lutheran  clergyman  and 
educator.  Was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1878  and  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School  in  1880.  He  is  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Holls,  Wagner  &  Burghard,  New  York  city. 

Increase  of  British  Navy. —  The  British  naval  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year  were  submitted  in  the  house  of 
commons,  March  9,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  An  enormous  increase  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  any  previous  year  was  demanded,  on  the  ground, 
as  frankly  explained  by  Mr.  Goschen,  of  the  present  rate  of 
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increase  of  foreign  navies,  especially  that  of  Russia.  At  the 
same  time,  in  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  Mr. 
Goschen  gave  a  direct  challenge  and  invitation  to  Russia  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  her  motives  in  proposing  a  conference 
on  the  limitation  of  armaments.     Said  he  : 

_  "We  have  been  compelled  to  increase  our  expenditure  as  other 
nations  have  increased  theirs,  not  taking  the  lead,  not  pressing  on  more 
than  they.  As  they  have  in- 
creased so  we  have  increased. 
"  I  have  now  to  state  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment that  similarly  if  the 
other  great  naval  powers 
should  be  prepared  to  dimin- 
ish their  programs  of  ship- 
building, we  should  be  pre- 
pared on  our  side  to  meet 
such  a  procedure  by  modify- 
ing ours.  The  ditificulties  of 
adjustment  are,  no  doubt, 
immense ;  but  our  desire 
that  the  conference  should 
succeed  in  lightening  the 
tremendous  burdens  which 
now  weigh  down  all  Euro- 
pean nations  is  sincere.'' 

Following  are  the 
leading  items  of  the 
British    estimates : 

On  the  fortification  of 
Wei-hai-wei,  ;i^  1,300, coo  to 
be  spent  this  year,  and 
;^ 1, 500,000  next  year.  The 
personnel  of  the  navy  to  be 
increased  by  4,250  men,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  110,640,  at  a 
cost  of  ;^7, 474,000:   in  1886 

the  personnel  was  only  58,000.  For  construction  of  new  vessels  during 
the  year,  including  the  liabilities  from  last  year's  original  and  supple- 
mentary programs,  ;i^i  2,8 17,000,  an  increase  of  over  ;^2, 000,000.  Total 
estimates  for  the'year,  ;^26, 594,000  (1132,770,000) :  in  1890  the  estimates 
were  well  under  ;^  14,000,000. 

Mr.  Goschen  also  drew  a  significant  picture  of  the  readiness  of  the 
British  navy  to  meet  emergencies.  At  the  time  of  the  Fashoda  crisis, 
the  continental  press  said  much  about  the  enormous  sums  lavished 
by  Great  Britain  on  war  preparations.  Nothing  of  the  sort  happened. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  hurry  forward  the  completion  of  ships,  no 
frantic  haste  to  buy  ammunition  or  stores  at  panic  prices,  or  to  enlist 
men;  ships,  sailors,  stores,  and  complements,  all  were  ready;  and  it 
was  only  necessary  to  move  the  vessels  to  their  appointed  stations, 
draft  full  crews  aboard  from  the  reserve  and  guardships,  and  fill  up 
the  magazines  and  bunkers.  The  entire  expense  was  less  than  that 
involved   in  the  manoeuvres  and  partial   mobilization  which  normally 
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take  place  every  autumn.  The  whole  episode  was  a  most  valuable 
lesson  to  Englishmen  of  the  priceless  benefit  of  maintaining  their  mari- 
time insurance  at  its  fullest  efficiency. 

The  Balkan  Crisis.  —  The  causes  of  political  uneasiness 
in  the  Balkan  states  are  chronic ;  but  the  incidents  of  the 
last  year  or  two  —  in  particular  the  Greco-Turkish  war— ^ 
have  added  to  their  number.  First,  there  is  the  seemingly 
incorrigible  misrule  of  the  Turks,  nowhere  worse,  perhaps, 
than  in  Macedonia.  Next,  there  is  the  weakness  of  the 
Turkish  government,  owing  to  the  very  difficult  character  of 
parts  of  the  country  and  to  the  want  of  roads  and  bridges. 
Again,  there  is  the  perpetual  rivalry  of  the  petty  Balkan 
nationalities,  Roumanians,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Greeks, 
all  of  whom  have  "  claims "  in  Macedonia.  Finally,  the 
issues  of  the  Greco-Turkish  war  have  encouraged  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  principalities.  The  lesson  they  draw  from  it  is 
that  any  petty  Christian  state  can  fight  Turkey  on  the  limited 
liability  principle.  If  she  wins,  she  keeps  her  conquests.  If 
she  is  beaten,  the  powers  see  that  she  does  not  lose  her  terri- 
tories. 

Ever  since  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  dan- 
ger of  an  outburst  in  Macedonia  has  been  growing.  The 
Macedonian  Christians,  rendered  desperate  by  Turkish 
misrule  and  the  oppression  of  corrupt  officials,  are  eager  to 
strike  for  independence.  They  have  been  aided  in  secret  by 
Bulgarians,  even  the  government  of  Prince  Ferdinand  being 
apparently  concerned.  It  is  said,  too,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  notorious  jealousy  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  the 
latter  sympathizes  with  the  Macedonian  aspirations.  The 
Macedonian  committee  at  Sofia,  about  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, issued  a  memorial  to  the  representatives  of  the  powers. 

The  manifesto  set  forth  that  the  Sultan's  promises  of  reforms  had 
been  broken  one  after  another ;  and  that  the  settlement  of  the  Cretan 
question  had  shown  that  the  help  of  the  powers,  without  which  real 
reform  was  impossible,  could  be  obtained  only  in  one  way.  The  demand 
for  political  autonomy  could  attract  attention  from  the  powers  only  if 
accompanied  by  a  wholesale  massacre.  Under  this  belief,  the  high 
committee  says  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  pretext  for  a  general  massacre, 
rather  than  see  Christians  murdered  one  by  one  and  day  after  day. 

That  the  storm  has  not  burst  within  the  past  few  months, 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  Bulgaria  by 
Russia  and  in  Servia  by  Austria- Hungary.  These  two  great 
powers  have  given  the  principalities  to  understand  that  if 
they  persist  in  provoking  Turkey  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. The  time  for  a  reopening  of  the  Eastern  question 
is  not  yet  ripe. 
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In  the  meantime  the  agitation  is  continued,  and  the  situ- 
ation at  the  end  of  March  was  critical.  Dispatches  of  April  2 
reported  a  serious  collision  between  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
frontier  guards  at  Kozyl-Agob,  between  Jamboli,  eastern 
Roumelia,  and  Adrianople.  Turkish  reinforcements  were 
actively  concentrating  on  the  frontier.  The  Oriental  railway 
from  Salonica  to  the  Servian  border  was  under  strong  guard  ; 
and  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  Turkish  troops  were  under 
arms,  ready  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  rebellion. 

A  significant  change  in  the  Bulgarian  ministry  was 
announced  January  28.  The  cabinet  of  M.  Stoiloff  resigned, 
the  premier  favoring  autonomy  for  Macedonia,  which  was 
antagonistic  to  the  more  radical  policy  favored  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  masses  of  the  people,  who,  it  is  said,  aim 
at  securing  a  predominant  influence  in  Macedonia,  if  not 
complete  annexation  of  that  province  to  Bulgaria.  A  new 
cabinet  was  promptly  organized  under  M.  Grekoff  as  premier 
and  foreign  minister.  The  international  bearing  of  this 
change  is  not  yet  apparent. 

Crete.  —  That  the  recent  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Crete  indicate  the  practical  elimination  of  Turkish 
authority  in  the  island,  is  evident  from  the  relations  estab- 
lished between  Prince  George  and  the  powers  of  the  concert. 
The  high  commissioner  is  to  communicate  with  the  powers, 
not  through  the  Porte,  but  through  a  committee  composed  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France,  sitting 
in  Rome  under  the  presidency  of  the  Italian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 

THE  MUSCAT  INCIDENT* 

An  incident  suggestive  of  various  undercurrents  in  colonial 
politics,  brought  a  clash  of  French  and  British  interests  in 
February,  and  has  left  a  rather  painful  impression.  It 
appears  that  in  March,  1898,  the  French  agent  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  Seyid  or  Sultan  of  Oman  (sometimes 
called  the  Imam  of  Muscat),  a  lease  or  concession  of  the 
harbor  of  Bander  Jissa,  about  five  miles  from  Muscat, 
the  capital  of  Oman,  for  a  coaling  station.  The  French 
were  to  have  liberty  to  hoist  their  flag  and  build  fortifica- 
tions. In  November,  1898,  an  inquiry  from  the  British 
ambassador  at  Paris  elicited  the  reply  from  M.  Delcasse, 
foreign  minister,  that  the  French  government  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  transaction.     It  was  not  until  February  of  the 
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present  year  that  the  rumors  of  the  Seyid's  concession  to 
France  were  confirmed.  As  Great  Britain  has  virtual  suzer- 
ain rights  over  Oman,  paying  the  Seyid  (since  1873)  ^^ 
annual  subsidy  of  ;^8,ooo,  he  being  also  bound  by  treaty  not 
to  alienate  any  of  his  territory  to  any  other  foreign  power, 
the  British  Indian  government  at  once  protested  against  the 
grant  to  France,  and  demanded  its  annulment.  On  February 
16,  under  threat  of    immediate    bombardment  by  a  British 
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squadron,  which  had  arrived  at  Muscat  under  command  of 
Rear- Admiral  Douglas  in  the  "Eclipse,"  flagship  of  the 
East  Indies  station,  the  Seyid  publicly  revoked  his  concession 
to  France. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1862, 
whereby  both  countries  agreed  to  respect  the  independence 
of  Oman,  to  prohibit  France  from  having  a  coaling  depot  on 
the  coast,  provided  there  is  no  concession  of  territory ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  French  government  will  avail  itself  of 
its  powers,  under  that  limitation. 
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Oman  is  a  nominally  independent  state  in  southeastern  Arabia, 
dominating  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  gulf.  Area,  about  82,000  square 
miles;  population,  about  1,500,000.  Its  capital,  Muscat,  is  a  city  of 
40,000  people.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  until  the  17th  cen- 
tury. It  was  taken  in  the  i8th  century  by  Ahmed  bin  Sa'eed,  who 
was  of  Yomenite  origin.  He  was  elected  Imam,  or  Sultan,  in  1741. 
His  descendants  have  since  ruled  over  Oman.  The  present  Sultan  is 
Seyid  Feysal  bin  Turki,  who  succeeded   his  father  in  1888. 

England  first  established  her  influence  in  Oman  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  designs  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.,  in  the  direction  of  India;  and  her  present  interest 
in  securing  naval  control  of  the  Persian  gulf  is  based  on  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Russia  to  push  southward  to  an  outlet  on  that  sea,  and  the 
endeavors  of  German  capitalists  to  obtain  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
a  concession  for  the  construction  of  the  Euphrates  valley  railway, 
which  would  ultimately  debouch  on  the  Persian  gulf.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  power  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman  extended  over 
a  large  area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf,  a  strip  on  the 
Persian  coast,  and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  of  Cape 
Guardafui,  including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death  of  Sultan 
Sa'eed,  in  1854,  Zanzibar  was  detached  from  Oman,  and  was  placed 
under  the  rule  of  the  second  son. 

For  years  past  the  closest  relations  have  existed  between  the 
government  of  India  and  Oman ;  and  a  British  consul,  or  political  agent, 
resides  at  Muscat.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared 
the  port  of  Muscat  in  1896-97,  including  the  aiative  craft,  was  411, 
of  223,130  tons,  of  which  216  of  167,100  tons  were  British.  The  im- 
ports into  Oman  from  Great  Britain  during  the  same  period  were 
valued  at  $800,000;  from  India,  $1,640,000;  France,  $50,000;  the  United 
States,  $29,000;  Asiatic  Turkey,  $67,500;  Persia,  $243,000;  and  other 
countries,  $50,000. 
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Angflo-French  Agreement.  —  A  happy  settlement  of  the 

Anglo-French  dispute  over  boundaries  in  Africa  (Vol.  8,  p. 
837)  was  effected  March  21,  when  an  instrument  embodying 
the  following  agreement  was  signed  at  London,  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  M.  Paul  Cambon,  French  ambassador : 

"  The  4th  Article  of  the  Convention  of  June  14,  1898  [Vol.  8,  pp.  345, 
867],  shall  be  completed  by  the  following  provisions,  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  an  integral  part  of  it :  — 

"  I.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  engages  not  to  acquire 
either  territory  or  political  influence  to  the  west  of  the  line  of  frontier 
defined  in  the  following  paragraph,  and  the  government  of  the  French 
Republic  engages  not  to  acquire  either  territory  or  political  influence  to 
the  east  of  the  same  line. 

"2.  The  line  of  frontier  shall  start  from  the  point  where  the 
boundary  between  the  Kongo  Free  State  and  French  territory  meets 
the  water-parting  between  the  watershed  of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the 
Kongo  and  its  affluents.  It  shall  follow  in  principle  that  water-parting 
up  to  its  intersection  with  the  i  ith  parallel  of  north  latitude.  From  this 
point  it  shall  be  drawn  as  far  as  the  15th  parallel  in  such  manner  as  to 
separate  in  principle  the  kingdom  of  Wadai  from  what  constituted  in 
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1882  the  province  of  Darfur;  but  it  shall  in  no  case  be  so  drawn  as  to 
pass  to  the  west  beyond  the  21st  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich 
(18°  40/  east  of  Paris),  or  to  the  east  beyond  the  23rd  degree  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich  (20°  40'  east  of  Paris). 

"3.  It  is  understood  in  principle  that  to  the  north  of  the  15th 
parallel  the  French  zone  shall  be  limited  to  the  northeast  and  east  by  a 
line  which  shall  start  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  with  the  i6th  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  (13°  40'  east 
of  Paris),  shall  run  thence  to  the  southeast  until  it  meets  the  24th 
degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  (21°  40' east  of  Paris),  and  shall 
then  follow  the  24th  degree  until  it  meets,  to  the  north  of  the  15th 
parallel  of  latitude,  the  frontier  of  Darfur  as  it  shall  eventually  be  fixed. 

"4.  The  two  governments  engage  to  appoint  commissioners  who 
shall  be  charged  to  delimit  on  the  spot  a  frontier  line  in  accordance  with 
the  indications  given  in  paragraph  2  of  this  declaration.  The  result  of 
their  work  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  their  respective 
governments. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  Article  9  of  the  Convention 
of  June  14,  1898,  shall  apply  equally  to  the  territories  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  14°  20'  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  to  the  north  of  the  5th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  between  the  14°  20'  meridian  of  longitude  east 
of  Greenwich  (i2lh  degree  east  of  Paris)  and  the  course  of  the  upper 
Nile." 

The  judgment  of  the  London  "  Times  "  upon  the  agree- 
ment was : 

• 

"  Broadly  speaking,  the  arrangement  arrived  at  appears  to  be 
reasonable  and  well  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  both  countries. 
We  obtain  practically  all  that  we  have  claimed  during  the  recent  contro- 
versy with  France  in  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
undertake  to  leave  ample  room,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  the 
gratification  of  French  ambitions  in  the  country  Iving  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Lake  Tchad." 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  ^'  Times  "  at  Rome, 
reports  a  feehng  of  disappointment  as  existing  there  over  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiations  between  France  and  England. 
Since  the  French  seized  Tunis,  Italy  has  had  her  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  Tripoli,  for  which,  says  the  correspondent,  she 
would  unquestionably  fight  should  an  attempt  be  made  by 
any  other  power  to  seize  it. 

"I  have  heard,"  he  adds,  "even  cool-headed  and  responsible 
Italians  descant  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  possession  of 
Ghadames  to  Tripoli — that  is,  eventually,  to  Italy  —  in  order  to  serve 
as  ^  kind  of  emporium  and  halfway  station  on  the  way  to  the  goal  of 
Italian  ambition,  Lake  Tchad." 

But  the  Anglo-French  convention  "  deprives  Italy  of 
this  coveted  objective  and  circumscribes  the  hinterland 
of  Tripoli," jsays  the  correspondent;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
two  powers,  France  and  England,  treat  only  of  what  is  their 
own  to  hold  or  to  give  away,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
rights   or  the  ambitions  of   Italy  in  Africa  are  affected  by 
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the  Anglo-French  agreement.      As   the    London    "  Times " 
observes, 

"  The  engagements  contracted  by  the  agreement  do  not  possess  any 
international  force,  except  as  between  France  and  England ;  they  bind 
only  the  parties  to  the  instrument,  and  cannot  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
rights  of  any  other  states  agamst  either  or  both  of  them." 

The  Viedomosti  of  St.  Petersburg  sees  in  the  agreement  a 
very  great  victory  of  British  diplomacy,  which  assures  to 
England  complete  political  and  commercial  supremacy  in 
Africa,  where  France  will  henceforward  find  herself  powerless 
against  Great  Britain. 

"As  regards  Germany,"  continues  the  Viedomosti,  "that  power  will 
only  be  able  to  continue  picking  up  the  crumbs  at  the  colonial  banquet 
in  Africa  on  condition  of  subordinating  herself  even  in  Europe  to 
British  policy.  Great  Britain  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Germany  in 
Africa;  and  the  construction  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  line  will 
enable  the  former  power  to  exercise  an  overwhelming  influence  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  event  which  has  just  been  brought 
about  is  a  final  blow  for  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and  one  all  the 
easier  for  Great  Britain  to  strike,  since  she  will  be  able  to  create  a 
diversion  in  the  direction  of  Arabia,  and  because  in  another  direction 
Abyssinia  must  now  enter  upon  a  very  painful  phase  in  her  history." 

The  article  concludes  by  counselling  close  union  among  the  govern- 
ments having  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  if  they  would  avert  the 
danger  which  now  threatens  them  all. 

Great  Britain  by  this  agreement  leaves  France  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  Lake  Tchad  region  :  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  a  costly  and  troublesome  heritage.  Men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  country  foresee  endless  labor  for  France  in 
subjugating  the  many  powerful  chiefs  who  hold  sway  in  that 
"  sphere  of  influence."  The  leading  ruler  is  Rabeh,  once  a 
slave  in  Upper  Egypt,  who  went  westward  and  carved  an 
empire  for  himself  with  his  sword.  He  is  now  styled  the 
African  Napoleon,  has  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  rules  a 
territory  southwest  of  Lake  Tchad.  He  is  at  enmity  with 
the  neighboring  sultan  of  Wadai,  whose  country  is  also 
within  the  French  sphere  of  influence.  This  potentate  has 
nearly  three  million  followers  among  the  Senoussi,  and  his 
troops  are  said  to  be  led  by  Europeans. 

The  Soudan.  —  In  the  beginning  of  January  Viscount 
Cromer,  British  diplomatic  agent  in  Egypt,  and  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, the  Sirdar,  held  at  Omdurman  a  conference  with  a  num- 
ber of  Soudanese  sheiks  and  notables,  to  whom  in  a  long 
address  the  diplomatic  agent  made  known  the  will  of  the 
conquerors  as  to  the  future  government  of  their  people. 

Pointing  to  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags,  he  told  them  that  hence- 
forth they  would  be  governed  by  the  British  sovereign  and  the  Khedive; 
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that  the  sole  representative  in  the  Soudan  of  the  Queen  and  the  Khe- 
dive would  be  the  Sirdar;  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  govern 
the  country  from  Cairo,  still  less  from  London.  To  the  Sirdar  alone 
they  must  look  for  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  their  affairs.  The 
sheiks  were  promised  complete  religious  liberty;  and  to  a  question  con- 
cerning the  Moslem  sacred  law,  Lord  Cromer  replied  that  it  would 
stand.  Further,  he  declared  that  taxation  would  be  "moderate  and 
just." 

On  this  address  the  London  "  Times  "  remarks  that  it 
constitutes  "  the  plainest  assertion  of  British  sovereign  rights 
in  the  Soudan  yet  made."  Up  to  the  date  of  this  pro- 
nouncement it  was  customary  to  recognize  in  some  way  the 
shadowy  claim  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  suzerainty  in  the 
Khedivate.  Lord  Cromer  did  not  once  mention  the  Sultan  ; 
whereupon  the  London  "  Standard  "  observes  : 

"It  would  be  sheer  perversity  to  complicate  matters  by  a  formal 
recognition  of  an  influence  which  has  forever  ceased  to  have  any  validity 
in  fact  or  moral  right." 

On  January  19  was  pubHshed  in  the  "  Official  Gazette  " 
of  Cairo  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  for 
the  government  of  the  reconquered  provinces  of  the  Soudan. 

After  rehearsing  the  history  of  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  by  the 
joint  military  and  financial  efforts  of  the  two  governments,  the  limits  of 
the  Soudan,  as  understood  in  the  agreement,  are  defined,  viz:  — 

"All  the  territories  south  of  the  22d  parallel  of  latitude  which  hav- 
never  been  evacuated  by  the  Egyptian  troops  since  1882,  or  which,  have 
ing  been  administered  by  the  Khedive's  government  prior  to  the  late 
rebellion,  were  temporarily  lost  to  Egypt  and  have  been  reconquered  by 
the  British  and  Egyptian  governments  acting  in  concert,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  reconquered  by  the  two  governments  acting  in  concert." 

In  this  territory  the  supreme  military  and  civil  command  is  to  be 
vested  in  the  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  Khedive  with  the  con- 
sent of  Great  Britain  ;  this  officer  is  removable  also  by  the  Khedive  with 
the  consent  of  Great  Britain. 

The  next  clause  gives  to  the  governor-general  absolute  power  to 
make,  alter,  or  abrogate  by  proclamation,  laws,  orders,  or  regulations  for 
the  good  government  of  the  Soudan  arid  for  the  regulation,  holding,  dis- 
posal, and  devolution  of  property  of  every  kind  situated  in  the  Soudan; 
but  all  such  proclamations  must  forthwith  be  notified  to  the  agent  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Cairo  and  to  the  president  of  the  Khedival 
Council.  No  Egyptian  law,  decree,  or  enactment  hereafter  ma^e  or 
promulgated  is  to  apply  to  any  part  of  the  Soudan  save  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  governor-general. 

The  conditions  upon  which  Europeans  may  trade,  reside,  or  hold 
property  in  the  Soudan  are  defined  as  follows  :  — 

"No  special  privileges  shall  be  accorded  the  subjects  of  any  one  or 
more  powers.  Import  duties  shall  not  be  levied  on  goods  from  Egyptian 
territory,  but  they  shall  be  leviable  on  goods  from  elsewhere.  In  the 
case  of  goods  entering  the  Soudan  at  Suakim,  or  any  other  Red  Sea  port, 
the  duties  must  not  exceed  the  amount  leviable  upon  foreign  goods 
entering  Egypt.  Duties  may  be  levied  upon  goods  leaving  the  Soudan, 
the  rates  to  be  prescribed  by  proclamation." 
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The  French  journals,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  their  com- 
ments upon  the  Soudan  convention,  charged  the  British 
government  with  bad  faith.  To  them,  or  to  those  of  them  that 
were  specially  virulent  in  their  attack,  the  London  "  Times  " 
makes  a  tart  reply  :  — 

"  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  argue  with  people  who  talk  about 
England  putthig  a  knife  to  the  throat  of  the  Egyptian  government, 
especially  when  these  people  belong  to  a  nation  in  whose  recent  history 
are  to  be  found  such  episodes  as  those  of  Tunis  and  Madagascar.  It 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  country  that  there  is  an  Egyp- 
tian government  at  all  of  a  kind  capable  of  fulfilling  international  and 
financial  obligations.  The  French  have  obstructed  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  every  one  of  the  measures  by  which  Egypt  has  been  raised  from 
the  miserable  condition  in  which  she  was  left  by  Arabi's  rebellion; 
and  if  we  may  judge,  as  it  seems  not  unfair  to  do,  from  her  manage- 
ment of  Algiers  and  other  colonies,  Egypt  in  French  hands  would  not 
to  this  day  have  been  in  a  position  to  pay  her  way.  But,  in  addition  to 
placing  the  government  of  Egypt  on  a  stable  basis,  this  country  has,  by 
the  outlay  of  English  money  and  the  shedding  of  English  blood,  effected 
a  reconquest  of  the  Soudan,  which  that  government,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages we  have  bestowed  upon  it,  could  never  have  achieved  by  its  own 
resources.  When  we  claim  the  right  to  a  voice  in  the  administration 
of  the  Soudan,  we  take  from  Egypt  nothing  that  she  possessed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  associate  her  with  ourselves  in  governing  that  which,  with- 
out our  aid,  she  could  never  have  obtained." 

On  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  new  ordering  of  affairs 
in  the  Soudan,  there  was  issued  in  London  an  appeal,  signed 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  by  others, 
for  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  ;^2 0,000,  "  to  provide  the  stipend 
and  expenses  of  a  bishop,  who  shall  undertake  the  oversight 
of  the  whole  work  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan."  With  the  report  of  the  important  conference 
at  Omdurman,  came  news  of  a  battle  on  the  Blue  Nile,  at  the 
cataract  south  of  Roseires.  Colonel  Lewis,  commanding  a 
Soudanese  regiment  and  some  irregular  troops,  there  attacked 
the  Emir  Fedil,  said  to  be  the  last  remaining  dervish  chief  of 
any  considerable  note,  killed  500  of  his  followers,  and  made 
1,500  prisoners;  Fedil  escaped.  The  battle  was  fought 
December  26,  1898.  But  was  this  Emir  Fedil  the  last  for- 
midable dervish  chief  ?  Advices  from  Cairo,  dated  February 
22,  report  the  Khalifa  as  again  on  the  warpath;  as  having 
left  Sher  Keila  and  commenced  his  march  northward  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force.  Preparations  were  making  at 
Omdurman  to  repel  attack,  should  the  Khalifa  make  his 
appearance  there.  The  Khalifa's  army  was  reputed  to  be 
15,000  to  20,000  men.  And  a  dispatch  from  Cairo,  dated 
February  23,  told  of  Colonel  Kitchener's  scouts  coming  in 
touch  with    the    dervish   army,   16,000  strong   and  securely 
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intrenched.  As  the  British  officer  had  but  a  small  force,  he 
retired  on  Omdurman.  This  retreat  encouraged  the  Khalifa 
to  advance  without  delay.  Lord  Kitchener's  force  at  Omdur- 
man was  9,000  men. 


QjZaniibar 


Cope  Town  to  Bu'uwoyo      1360  Mi*ic» 


PART  OF  ROUTE  OF  PROPOSED  RAILROAD  FROM  CAPE  TOWN  TO  CAIRO. 


Continental  Telegfraph  and  Railroad.  —  For  ten  years  or 

more  the  daydream  of  Cecil  Rhodes  has  been  a  telegraph 
line  and  a  railroad  from  the  Cape  to  the  Mediterranean.  He 
seems  now  to  be  nearing   the  realization   of  his  ambitious 
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plans.  The  continental  telegraph  is  practically  Mr.  Rhodes's 
private  enterprise,  and  for  the  construction  of  it  he  asks  no 
aid  whatever  from  the  British  or  the  colonial  governments. 
But  the  railroad  is  a  more  costly  enterprise  ;  and  for  that  he 
invokes  the  help  of  the  imperial  treasury,  not,  however,  in 
the  shape  of  a  subsidy,  but  only  in  that  of  a  government 
guarantee  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  railroad  com- 
pany's bonds. 

The  Bechuanaland  Railway  Co.,  with  the  Chartered  Company  behind 
it,  undertakes  to  pay  the  interest ;  but  if  the  government  will  guarantee 
the  payment,  there  will  be  effected  a  saving  of  ;i{r25,ooo  a  year  on  every 
million  that  the  construction  costs.  The  road  is  to  be  built,  section  by 
section.  The  government  will  decide,  before  giving  the  guarantee, 
whether  the  Chartered  Company  is  able  to  insure  payment  of  the  inter- 
est :  the  government  will  also  decide  the  same  question  for  each  succeed- 
ing section.  It  is  probable  that  the  construction  will  cost  ;,^  10,000,000  : 
and  if  to  each  section  an  imperial  guarantee  is  granted,  the  total  saving 
of  interest  will  be  ;,^25o,ooo  a  year. 

It  is  believed  that  the  continental  telegraph  line  will  be 
completed  in  three  years.  The  total  length  of  the  line  from 
the  Cape  to  Alexandria  will  be  6,669  ^iiil^s.  Of  this  the 
existing  Cape  system  to  Mafeking  forms  879  miles;  the 
Egyptian  system,  if  carried  to  Fashoda,  will  make  2,090 
miles.  The  gap  to  be  filled  is  about  3,500  miles.  The 
Chartered  Company  undertakes  to  construct  the  line  from 
Mafeking,  through  the  southern  portion  of  its  territories. 
The  African  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Co.  will  construct 
2,725  miles,  connectmg  Salisbury,  the  capital  of  Rhodesia, 
with  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Soudan. 

In  March  Mr.  Rhodes  visited  Berlin  in  the  interest  of  his 
continental  African  telegraph  and  railroad  enterprises,  and 
was  favored  with  the  opportunity  of  unfolding  his  plans  to 
the  Emperor  William  in  person.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
the  approval  of  the  German  government  to  carry  his  tele- 
graph line  and  his  railroad  through  regions  within  the  German 
sphere  of  influence ;  not  less  essential  was  it  to  enlist  the 
good-will  of  the  Emperor  and  his  government  in  favor  of 
the  grand  projects.  All  the  accounts  agree  in  stating  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  and  his  advisers ;  though  it  was  hinted  that 
the  assistance  promised  to  him  was  different  from  what  is 
called  emphatically  "  material  aid."  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  sought  material  aid  from  the  Germans ;  he 
is  perhaps  quite  content  to  have  right  of  way  accorded  to 
him  through  German- African  territory. 
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OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  claims  of  Austria- 
Hungary  for  indemnity  in  the  case  of  its  subjects  who  were 
among  the  strikers  shot  by  the  posse  of  Sheriff  Martin  at 
Lattimer,  Penn.,  September  lo,  1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  647  ;  Vol. 
8,  p.  132),  had  been  dropped,  appear  to  have  been  unfounded. 
The  final  decision  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
in  the  case,  was  announced  February  8.  The  claims  are 
denied.  The  action  of  the  United  States  government  is 
based  on  a  special  opinion  prepared  by  Solicitor  W.  L.  Pen- 
field,  which  says  in  part: 

"  No  government  insures  the  absolute  security  of  all  foreigners  who 
may  happen  to  be  within  its  territory.  Aliens,  as  well  as  nationals,  are 
bound  to  respect  the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  state  in  whose  territory  they  reside.  They  are  treated  the  same 
as  nationals,  and,  like  the  latter,  they  are,  in  case  of  infraction  of  the  penal 
law,  prosecuted  and  punished.  In  particular,  if  they  take  part  in  an  in- 
surrection or  in  a  civil  war,  the  treatment  to  which  they  expose  themselves 
in  such  lawless  actions  affords  no  legitimate  ground  for  diplomatic  inter- 
vention. 

"  The  responsibility  of  governments  toward  foreigners  is  not  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  foreign  sovereign  toward  his  own  subjects. 
The  duties  of  hospitality  do  not  prevent  the  entire  exercise  of  the  right 
which  belongs  to  sovereignty  to  employ  the  legal  means  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  the  state ;  nor  are  foreigners  entitled  to  a  privileged 
position  ;  nor  are  they  exempt  from  the  consequences  of  criminal  conduct, 
threatened  or  committed;  nor  are  they  to  be  indemnified  for  damages 
resulting  from  such  conduct  and  from  the  imperious  necessity  of  watching 
over  the  safety  of  the  public  weal.  ... 

"  Aliens  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law  and  order,  of  peace  and 
justice,  which  bind  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  government 
cannot  tolerate  a  state  of  anarchy,  either  threatened  or  inaugurated,  in 
communities  composed  either  of  its  own  citizens  or  of  aliens  who  may 
engage  in  industrial  or  other  pursuits  within  its  territory.  If  they  obey 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  it  will  protect  them  ;  if  they  defy  the  law  and  the 
constituted  authorities,  then  in  common  with  all  others  who  participate 
with  them  in  such  acts  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  they  must  be  deemed 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  the  conflict  which  they  invite.  .  .  . 

"  There  was  abundant  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  and  justifying  the 
verdict  rendered,  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  subjects  who  were  slain  or 
wounded  were  aggressors  and  violators  of  the  law  in  refusing  to  obey  the 
command  of  the  sheriff  to  disperse.  .  .  . 

"  The  Lattimer  strikers  were  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and 
violators  of  the  law.  They  were  rapidly  drifting  into  a  state  of  petty  war. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  take  measures  to  prevent  as  well  as  to 
repress  civil  tumults  and  disorders.  On  previous  occasions  he  had  com- 
manded them  to  disperse,  and  they  obeyed.  They  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  his  official  position  and  the  nature  of  the  authority  he  exercised.  If 
they  had  obeyed  his  lawful  command,  no  blood  would  have  been  shed  ; 
and  in  their  lawless  and  aggressive  conduct,  .challenging  the  embodied 
force  of  the  state,  they  placed  themselves  beyond  the  protecting  pale  of 
the  law.    To  reward  the  wounded  living  and  the  heirs  of  those  slain  under 
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such  circumstances  would  be  offering  a  premium  to  lawlessness  and  in- 
viting renewed  outbreaks  and  riots." 

It  was  announced,  March  lo,  that  a  definite  settlement 
in  the  matter  of  the  Cerruti  claims  '(Vol.  8,  p.  869)  had  been 
reached,  the  Colombian  foreign  minister,  Senhor  Marques, 
agreeing  to  pay  $1,500,000  in  settlement  of  all  claims  arising 
out  of  the  incident. 


UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

IN  national  politics  the  perpetual  tendency,  as  soon  as  one 
presidential  campaign  is  over,  is  to  look  forward  to,  and 

shape  the  issues  of,  the  next.  The  present  trend  of  political 
events  indicates  that  the  silver  question  will  be  prominent 
but  will  not  monopohze  attention  in  the  campaign  of  1900. 
Combined  with  this  issue,  will  be  that  of  the  colonial  policy 
of  the  United  States — the  so-called  problem  of  "imperial- 
ism" or  "expansion,"  and  also  the  industrial  or  sociological 
problem  of  the  restriction  of  trusts  and  monopolies.  If 
Colonel  Bryan  and  those  who  rallied  around  his  standard  in 
1896  can  have  their  way,  there  will  be  a  union  of  Silver 
Democrats,  Silver  Republicans,  and  Populists  on  free-silver 
coinage  as  the  dominant  issue,  with  opposition  to  trusts, 
monopolies,  "  imperialism,"  and  "  expansion  "  subordinate 
thereto. 

Democratic  Divisions.  —  While  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats  are  divided  among  themselves  on  the  question 
of  "  expansion,"  the  former  are  practically  a  unit  in  favor  of 
the  single  gold  standard  of  currency  irrespective  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  international  bimetallism ;  whereas  the  latter  are 
split  into  two  seemingly  irreconcilable  wings  as  distinctly 
marked  as  were  the  "  regular"  Democrats  and  the  National 
Democrats  in  1896,  which  destroy  even  the  semblance  of 
party  coherence.  As  to  trusts  and  monopolies,  neither  party 
has  yet  given  a  clear  statement  of  its  position. 

The  proposal  to  celebrate  in  New  York  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (April  13)  emphasized  the 
cleavage  in  the  Democratic  ranks  on  the  currency  question. 
Late  in  January  was  published  correspondence  which  had 
passed  in  March,  1898,  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  Wilhs  J. 
Abbot,  a  leader  of  the  Henry  George  Democracy.  Mr. 
Abbot  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  Richard  Croker,  Tammany 
Hall  leader,  invited  Mr,  Bryan  to  speak  in  New  York  the 
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following  month,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  refrain  from 
referring  to  the  money  question.  Mr.  Bryan  replied  that  he 
did  not  care  to  be  a  guest  where  the  Chicago  platform  was 
denied  a  hearing.  The  antagonism  even  then  apparent  be- 
tween the  Chicago-platform  or  Bryan  Democrats  and  the 
Tammany  Democrats  was  again  revealed  this  year  by  inci- 
dents occasioned  by  the  proposal  of  the  Democratic  Club  of 

New  York  to  hold  a 
banquet  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House, 
April  13,  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  Jefferson. 
The  price  per  plate  was 
fixed  at  $10.  In  a  letter, 
March  9,  signed  by  Perry 
Belmont,  president  of  the 
club,  and  by  Richard 
Croker,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  invitations 
and  speakers,  Mr.  Bryan 
was  invited  to  speak  on 
any  subject  he  might 
choose  and  in  his  own 
way.  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
Belmont,  March  13,  as 
follows : 

"  Remembering  that  you 
openly  repudiated  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  in  the  last 
campaign,  I  desire  to  know 
before  answering  invitation 
whether  you  have,  since  the 
election,  publicly  announced 
your  conversion  to  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  that  platform." 

On  receipt  of  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  ''individual 
opinions  had  not  been  considered  in  issuing  the  invitations," 
Mr.  Bryan  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Belmont,  March  16,  declining, 
on  principle,  to  appear  at  a  banquet  presided  over  by  him. 
Said  Mr.  Bryan : 

"You  proclaimed  to  your  fellow  citizens  in  1896  that  my  election 
upon-  the  Democratic  platform  would  endanger  the  nation's  welfare. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  now  that  a  banquet  presided  over  by 
you  will  injure  rather  than  aid  the  Democratic  party.  I  believe  in  har- 
monizing personal  differences,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  party  advantage  is 
to  be  derived  from  political  communion  between  Jefferson  Democrats 
who  stand  upon  the  Chicago  platform  and  the  Republican  allies  who 
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masquerade   as   Democrats   between   campaigns  in  order  to  give  more 
potency  to  their  betrayal  of  Democratic  principles  on  election  day." 

The  adherents  of  Mr.  Bryan  decided  to  hold  another 
Jefferson  banquet,  at  $i  a  plate,  simultaneously  with  the 
banquet  of  the  Democratic  Club  on  April  13.  The  date  was 
later  changed  to  April  19,  to  enable  Mr.  Bryan  to  be  present ; 
but  a  controversy  arose  between  the  labor  faction  among 
the  promoters  of  the  Dollar  dinner  and  their  colleagues,  who, 
however,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bryan,  finally  settled  their 
differences  by  arranging  for  two  dinners,  one  to  be  held  by 
the  Chicago-platform  Democrats  on  April  15,  and  the  other 
by  the  "  labor"  faction  on  April  19. 

The  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  Philippine 
problem,  as  outlined  in  the  declaration  adopted  by  that 
party's  caucus  of  the  house  of  representatives,  has  already 
been  indicated  (p.  32).  It  is  significant  that  the  adoption  of 
this  declaration  against  "  expansion  "  was  not  unanimous, 
among  those  who  opposed  it  being  General  Wheeler. 

A  Possible  New  Party. —  A  conference  of  progressive 
men  and  women  of  various  political  and  social  beliefs  has 
been  called  to  meet  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  to  take  what 
action  may  be  deemed  advisable  in  view  of  the  present  ''  im- 
portant changes  in  political  issues  and  parties,  and  social  and 
industrial  conditions."  Prominent  among  those  interested  in 
the  movement  are  Governor  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  of  Michigan  ; 
ex-Senator  W.  V.  Allen,  of  Nebraska;  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott ;  Senator  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Prof. 
R.  T.  Ely ;  ex-Governor  J.  P.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois ;  Hon. 
Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kansas;  J.  G.  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Hon.  Fred  Williams,  of  Massachusetts;  Eugene  V.  Debs; 
Samuel  Gompers ;  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden ;  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  president  W.  C.  T. 
U. ;  W.  D.  Howells,  and  others. 

The  New  Senate.  —  The  results  of  the  recent  elections 
of  senators  in  various  states  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  March  four  vacancies  existed  —  in  Utah,  Delaware, 
California,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  last  mentioned,  however,  was  later 
filled  by  the  temporary  appointment  of  Hon.  M.  S.  Quay  by  Governor 
Stone.  In  a  purely  party  division  the  Republicans  can  count  on  a  clear 
majority  of  25,  the  senate  being  divided  as  follows:  —  Republicans  56, 
Democrats  25,  Populists  6,  vacancies  3.  Without  counting  the  possible 
votes  of  Senators  Clark  and  Warren  (Wyo.),  the  sound-money  advocates 
muster  45  votes.  And  if  the  vote  on  the  Peace  treaty  (p.  28)  may  be 
taken  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  the  present  administration  may  be  said  to 
be  assured  of  an  overwhelming  support  on  all  questions  of  colonial  or 
foreign  policy. 
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Miscellaneous.  —  Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Democratic  leader 
in  the  house  of  representatives  (Tex.),  announced,  March  3, 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  his  party's  nomination 
for  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  56th  Congress.  This  step 
was  taken  in  view  of  his  failure  to  rally  Democratic  support 
for  consideration  of  the  resolution  to  declare  vacant  the  seat 
of  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  (Ala.),  who  held  a  commission  from 
the  president  in  the  volunteer  army  in  Cuba  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Bailey  opposed  the  seating  of  General  Wheeler  as  viola- 
tive of  the  provision  of  the  federal  constitution,  which  pro- 
hibits appointees  of  the  president  from  sitting  in  the  house. 
Forty-four  Democrats,  however,  refused  to  follow  Mr.  Bailey's 
lead,  and  voted  with  the  majority  against  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  provision  of  the  constitution  referred  to  says : 

"No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office." 

The  house  committee  or  judiciary,  February  3,  pursuant 
to  Mr.  Bailey's  resolution  directing  them  to  investigate  the 
question,  decided,  with  only  three  dissenting  votes,  that  this 
provision  applied  to  commissions  in  the  volunteer  army  as 
well  as  to  commissions  in  the  regulars.  Mr.  Bailey  there- 
upon introduced  a  resolution  declaring  vacant  the  seats  of 
General  Wheeler  and  three  other  members  who  had  gone  to 
the  front  in  the  recent  war  as  officers  of  volunteers.  On 
March  2,  however,  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  146  noes  to  77 
ayes,  refused  to  call  up  the  resolution  for  consideration. 

W.  H.  ("  Coin  ")  Harvey  resigned  late  in  March  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sam- 
uel B.  Cook  of  Missouri. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS* 

The  period  covered  by  the  proceedings  of  the  55  th  Con- 
gress, the  third  and  last  session  of  which  expired  March  4, 
forms  an  epoch  in  American  history  ranking  in  importance 
with  the  epochs  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  This 
congress  declared  war  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  its  delibera- 
tive branch  ratified  the  treaty  terminating  that  war;  and 
some  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  conflict  have  been 
grappled   with.     The   congress  provided  a  great   volunteer 
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army,  enlarged  the  regular  army,  and  expanded  the  navy  to 
meet  war  emergencies  and  new  conditions.  It  revised  the 
tariff,  by  enacting  first  the  Dingley  law  and  then  the  War 
Revenue  act ;  it  provided  an  issue  of  bonds  —  the  war  loan  ; 
it  annexed  Hawaii ;  it  rejected  the  general  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion concluded  with  Great  Britain ;  and  it  enacted  a  national 
Bankruptcy  law. 

The  chief  items  of  legislation  during  the  last  session 
were  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  treaty  (Vol.  8,  p.  1017; 
Vol.  9,  p.  26);  the  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  to  pay 
Spain  for  the  Philippines  (p.  30) ;  a  bill  reorganizing  the 
personnel  of  the  navy ;  a  bill  creating  the  rank  of  admiral 
for  Rear- Admiral  Dewey  (See  "  The  Navy");  a  compromise 
bill  for  the  temporary  increase  of  the  army  (See  "  The 
Army");  a  bill  providing  for  the  taking  of  the  12th  Cen- 
sus in  1900;  and  various  appropriation  bills,  aggregating, 
with  those  of  the  earlier  sessions,  an  unprecedented  total. 
Among  the  bills  which  failed  of  enactment  were  the  Anti- 
Scalping  bill ;  provisions  for  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  under  government  supervision  (See  "The  Trans- 
isthmian  Canals " ) ;  the  Hanna  Subsidy  bill,  providing  a 
system  of  bounties  to  American  vessels  depending  on  ton- 
nage and  distance  covered,  and  making  merchant  vessels  an 
auxiliary  naval  force  in  time  of  war;  the  bill  providing  a 
territorial  form  of  government  for  Hawaii  (Vol.  8,  p.  825  ; 
Vol.  9,  p.  56);  the  bill  providing  for  a  government  cable  to 
Hawaii ;  and  the  bill  for  the  framing  of  a  code  of  laws  for 
Alaska. 

Appropriations.  —  The  appropriations  of  the  last  session 
were  $673,658,400;  of  the  entire  55th  Congress,  $1,566,- 
890,016.28.  In  addition,  appropriations  were  authorized  for 
future  congresses  under  the  continuing  contract  system  for 
battleships,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  public  build- 
ings, amounting  to  $70,000,000.  The  figures  of  the  last 
session  show  an  apparent  reduction  of  $219,573,000  from 
those  of  the  preceding  session,  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  war 
expenses. 

Of  the  $1,566,890,016.28,  total  appropriations  of  the 
55th  Congress,  $482,562,083.47  was  due  to  the  war.  The 
ordinary  or  normal  appropriations  of  the  55th  Congress  were 
therefore  $1,084,327,932.81  — an  increase  of  about  $40,000,- 
000  over  those  of  the  54th  Congress,  the  chief  items  of 
increase  in  round  numbers  being  in  the  following  items : 
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Increase  of  Appropriations.* 

Pensions       ........$  4,000,000 

•  Postal  service       .......  16,000,000 

River  and  harbor  improvements  ....  3,600,000 

New  naval  vessels         .         .         .         .   ■      .         .  6,000,000 

Beginning  work  of  1 2th  Census    ....  1,000,000 

Paris  Exposition  of  1900      .....  1,200,000 

New  public  buildings  (including  Department  of 

Justice  and  Government  Printing  Office)  .  5,000,000 
Payment  of  judgments  against  the  government 
under  the  Bowman  act  and  for  French  spoli- 
ation claims 3,100,000 

Total $39,900,000 

On  February  9,  in  the  general  debate  in  the  house  on  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon  (Rep.,  111.),  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  sounded  a  note  of 
warning  against  unnecessary  expenditures  and  against  enter- 
ing at  present  on  new  policies  involving  large  sums  of  money. 

He  said  that  if  the  average  monthly  shortage  disclosed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  fiscal  year  should  be  maintained  for  the  remaining 
five  months,  the  treasury's  cash  balance  of  $274,000,000  would  be  reduced 
to  $208,000,000,  at  the  most,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  there  would  be  a  balance  of  only  $108,000,000  in  excess  of  the  gold 
reserve  of  $100,000,000.  The  inference  that  might  fairly  have  been  drawn 
from  his  remarks  about  payments  to  be  made  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
was  that  this  balance  might  be  exhausted  before  July  i,  1900.  These 
payments  will  be  made  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  new  battle- 
ships, the  claims  of  Americans  against  Spain,  the  expenses  of  occupation 
in  the  Philippines,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  enlarged  army  and  navy. 
They  were  not  fully  considered  in  Secretary  Gage's  estimate  of  a  def- 
icit of  $31,000,000.  If  such  appropriations  as  those  contemplated  in  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill  and  the  Hanna  Shipping  Subsidy  bill  were  to  be 
added,  the  government  would  not  unlikely  be  compelled  again  to 
resort  to  an  issue  of  bonds. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  first  quarter  of  1899  was  marked  by  increased 
activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries ;  substantial  improve- 
ment in  cotton  interests ;  a  veritable  egg  famine  in  the  West 
the  third  week  in  February,  when  prices  rose  100  per  cent 
and  reached  the  highest  quotation  since  1893 ;  unusual 
excitement  in  the  stock  market  the  last  week  in  January; 
bank  clearings  surpassing  for  the  quarter  all  previous  records ; 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  failures. 

Failures.  —  For  the  first  quarter  of  1899  failures  were 
but  2,777  ^^  number,  against  3,687  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1898,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $27,152,031,  which  was 
$5,794,534,  or  17  6-10  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.     With 
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the  one  exception  of  1880,  both  the  average  of  defaulted 
Uabihties  per  firm  in  business,  $22.19,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of 
defauhed  habihties  to  solvent  payments  through  clearing- 
houses, $1.12  per  $1,000,  were  lower  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  in  any  previous  year.  Grouped  by  sec- 
tions and  compared  with  last  year,  failures  were  48  -per  cent 
less  in  the  Middle  states,  and  about  40  per  cent  less  in  the 
Southwestern,  Western,  and  Pacific  states  ;  while  the  increase 
in  the  Southeastern  was  13  per  cent,  and  in  the  Central 
nearly  20  per  cent.  Tables  given  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co., 
making  comparison  with  failures  for  the  first  quarters  in  five 
years  past,  show  a  steadily  decreasing  number  in  the  iron 
manufactures,  only  4  occurring  this  year  to  55  in  1895,  with 
liabilities  amounting  to  $298,000  and  $1,048,347  respectively. 
This  was  the  most  noticeable  decrease  among  the  28  classes 
of  manufacturers  and  traders,  and  indicates  the  healthy  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  this,  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  the  industries,  and  first  to  show  the  eft'ects  of  returning 
prosperity,  which  is  bound  to  include  all  lines  of  manufact- 
ures, trade,  and  commerce. 

Iron.  —  Early  in  February  it  was  announced  that  practi- 
cally the  entire  output  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  mines 
for  the  coming  year  had  been  contracted  for  at  an  advance 
of  20  cents.  Although  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  output  of 
pig  iron  during  the  quarter,  attributable  to  bad  weather  in 
January,  six  or  seven  new  furnaces  went  into  blast;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Iron  Association  " 
gave  a  list  of  48  additional  furnaces,  with  an  estimated  out- 
put of  39,972  tons  weekly,  which  had  been  blown  in  or  were 
about  to  start.  Quotations  on  Bessemer  pig  at  Pittsburg 
rose  from  $10.75,  January  4,  to  $15.15^  March  29;  and  sales 
of  130,000  tons  for  delivery  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  tend 
to  fix  this  as  the  price  for  the  season.  Advances  in  prices 
for  iron,  amounting  to  24  per  cent  for  products  and  ^8  per 
cent  for  pig  since  February  i ,  had  their  effect  in  decreasing 
export  trade  at  the  close  of  the  quarter ;  in  fact,  by  February 
25,  quotations  for  steel  rails  were  on  a  parity  with  quotations 
in  other  countries,  which  resulted  in  some  business  going 
abroad ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  export  figures  of  last 
year,  amounting  to  over  a  million  of  tons  of  various 
products,  will  be  reached  in  1899.  Steel  rails  at  Eastern 
mills  rose  from  $18,  January  4,  to  $25  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  though  probably  by  previous  contract  nine-tenths  of 
the  production  is  being  marketed  at  from  $18  to  $20  per  ton, 
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at  which  price,  for  example,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  is 
said  to  have  contracted  its  entire  output  for  this  year.  Wire 
nails  rose  from  $1.35,  June  4,  to  $2,  April  5,  carrying  with 
them  cut  nails,  prices  of  which  rose  in  nearly  the  same  racio. 
In  many  branches  fictitious  prices  prevail,  mills  finding  it 
impossible  to  take  orders  at  any  price.  Early  in  March  the 
"  Iron  Age  "  stated  that  one  shipyard  had  in  one  day  orders 
for  eleven  large  steamers,  of  which  it  could  not  take  one. 
Illustrating  the  amount  of  business  ahead,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Carnegie  Company  are  bound  to  furnish  1,000  tons  of 
car  material  per  day  for  ten  years  to  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company,  while  agreeing  not  to  manufacture  steel  cars  them- 
selves. Speculation  in  minor  metals  brought  a  reaction  at 
the  end  of  March ;  and  all  markets  were  dull,  the  extremely 
high  price  of  copper  almost  completely  shutting  off  export 
trade.  Copper  rose  during  the  quarter  from  about  13  cents 
at  the  opening,  to  18  cents  February  18,  from  which  figure  it 
receded  to  17  5-10  cents  April  i. 

Stocks.  —  The  story  of  speculation  in  copper  stocks  at 
Boston  is  an  interesting  page  from  the  quarter's  history. 
The  total  value  of  copper  shares  dealt  in  at  Boston  increased 
from  100  million  to  200  million  within  a  year.  The  condi- 
tions at  Boston  in  February,  when  speculation  was  at  its 
height,  was  thus  described  by  one  writer: 

"  It  seems  only  necessary  to  label  a  stock  'copper  '  to  sell  it  at  any 
price.  The  organization  of  new  companies  goes  on  rapidly,  and  almost 
every  day  a  new  stock  makes  its  appearance  to  be  eagerly  taken.  Boston 
has  gone  wild  and  takes  no  account  of  the  reaction  which  will  follow." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  extent 
of  advances  in  a  little  over  a  month  in  the  stocks  named : 

ADVANCES   IN   COPPER   STOCKS. 

Par.  Jan.  i.  Feb.  7. 

Calumet  &  Hecla $25  $625  ^800 

Boston  &  Montana 25  270  348 

Tamarack 25  182  240 

Quincy 25  140  i8o 

Osceola 25  85  97 

Atlantic 25  31^  43 

Wolverine 25  35  49 

Butte  &  Boston 10  92J  89 

Old  Dominion 25  36  37^ 

Centennial 25  40  44^ 

The  average  quotation  of  60  securities  at  New  York, 
January  3,  was  $67.28;  and  March  29,  $74.91  ;  and  these 
figures    represent  the  lowest  and  highest  quotations  for  the 
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quarter.  The  most  exciting  day  on  record  in  the  history  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  occurred  January  23.  One 
previous  day  in  January  was  a  record-breaker,  Monday  the 
9th,  when  sales  were  1,089,767  shares;  but  on  Monday  the 
23d,  sales  reached  the  enormous  total  of  1,527,644  shares  of 
stock  and  $8,861,000  (par  value)  of  bonds.  The  biggest 
business  of  the  day  was  done  in  Ontario  &  Western,  of 
which  211,162  shares  were  sold.  The  ups  and  downs  of 
many  stocks  of  that  remarkable  day  were  great  and  sudden ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  rise  and  collapse  occurred 
in  the  common  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  popularly  called  the  "  Pan-handle  "  road. 
Closing  on  Saturday,  January  21,  at  68  3-8,  it  opened 
on  Monday  at  75  ;  buying  by  the  shorts  and  speculators  for 
the  rise  sent  the  price  up  to  88,  nearly  20  per  cent  over  Sat- 
urday's quotation  ;  then  the  tide  turned ;  great  quantities  of 
shares  were  offered  by  banking  houses  and  individuals  anx- 
ious to  profit  by  the  rise,  and  the  price  dropped  to  70,  the 
whole  movement  taking  no  longer  than  twenty  minutes.  In 
strong  contrast  to  this  day's  transactions,  was  the  record  for 
March  11,  when  but  316,000  shares  were  sold.  The  average 
of  fourteen 'trust  stocks,  January  3,  was  $73.43;  and  on 
March  30,  $87.57  ;  and  these  figures  also  represent  the 
highest  and  lowest  quotations  for  the  quarter.  Tobacco 
stocks  were  particularly  active  the  last  week  in  February,  and 
a  noteworthy  squeeze  in  sugar  drove  the  price  up  from  141 
to  170  in  one  day  (March  16),  the  rush  of  buying  and  of 
stop-loss  orders  carrying  the  stock  from  154  to  170  in  less 
than  five  minutes. 

Grain. —  The  combined  European  and  American  stocks 
of  wheat,  January  i,  aggregated  only  118,949,000  bushels, 
13,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  January  i,  1898,  and  93,000,- 
000  smaller  than  January  i,  1894.  The  total  Western 
receipts  of  wheat  from  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  to 
April  I  were  228,880,000  bushels,  against  192,963,913  bushels 
last  year;  and  exports,  flour  included,  from  July  i,  1898,  to 
April  I,  1899,  were  185,625,341  bushels,  against  167,470,594 
bushels  last  year.  Cash  wheat  fluctuated  during  the  quarter 
from  76.25  cents,  the  opening  quotation,  and  85  cents 
reached  January  30.  The  most  noticeable  changes  were  a 
rise  from  77  to  85  between  January  21  and  30,  and  a  fall  to 
78.87  cents  the  following  week.  Cash  wheat  closed  at  82.25 
cents.    Western  receipts  of  corn  for  the  quarter  were  63,494,- 
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747  bushels,  about  7,800,000  in  excess  of  last  year ;  but  the 
Atlantic  exports  for  the  same  period,  41,743,378  bushels,  fell 
short  of  last  year  by  about  5,000,000  bushels,  there  being  a 
gradual  falling-off  each  month.  The  quarter  opened'  with 
quotations  on  No.  2  mixed  at  42  cents,  and  closed  i  cent 
higher ;  the  highest  point  reached  was  44  cents  during  the 
last  week  in  February.  Prices  for  the  quarter  ruled  from  7 
cents -to  10  cents  higher  than  last  year. 

Cotton.  —  The  tendency  toward  better  prices  for  cotton 
shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  became  speculative 
during  January  and  February ;  and  quotations  for  middling 
uplands  rose  from  5.87  cents,  January  4,  to  6.56  cents  Febru- 
ary 28,  the  highest  quotation  for  the  quarter.  At  this  time 
speculators  withdrew  their  support ;  considerable  of  the  old 
crop  left  in  the  fields  was  picked  ;  and  prices  fell  gradually 
to  6.3 1  cents  at  the  close  of  the  quarter.  The  visible  supply 
in  the  United  States,  March  31,  was  1,286,515  bales,  and 
abroad  and  afloat  2,754,000  bales,  making  a  total  of  4,040,- 
515  bales,  which  was  greater  than  at  that  date  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  except  1895,  when  the  stock  was  250,000  bales 
larger.  On  March  31,  9,953,611  bales  had  come  into  sight, 
against  10,118,050  last  year,  and  9,182,621  in  1895.  South- 
ern spinners  used  115,000  bales  more  than  last  year,  and 
Northern  spinners  46,000  less,  the  takings  by  the  latter  being 
1,887,251  bales,  against  1,933,320  last  year,  and  1,903,127  in 
1895.  In  line  with  the  encouraging  outlook,  noted  in  our 
review  of  the  last  quarter  of  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  878),  has  been 
the  steady  advance  in  many  grades  of  goods,  and  firm- 
ness in  all,  so  that  the  mills  have  realized  fair  profits,  and 
early  in  March  Eastern  manufacturers  were  enabled  to  grant 
advances  in  wages  to  their  operators. 

Wool  and  Woolens.  —  Quotations  on  wool  given  by 
Coates  Bros.,  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  January  i,  averaged 
18.08  cents,  against  20.71  cents  a  year  ago ;  and  the  quarter 
started  out  with  estimated  stocks  of  about  291,000,000 
pounds,  exclusive  of  mill  stocks  and  wool  held  by  farmers, 
or  a  full  year's  supplies  for  all  mills.  With  a  new  clip  soon 
to  come,  the  formation  of  the  American  Woolen  Company 
taking  in  several  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  worsted 
fabrics,  and  reports  of  various  other  combination  schemes, 
prices  have  held  up  remarkably,  being  but  a  trifle  over  i  per 
cent  lower  than  at  the  opening  of  the  quarter ;  and  sales  of 
the  chief  Eastern  markets,  which  were  almost  entirely  for 
immediate  consumption,  67,689,400  pounds  for  the  quarter, 
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equalled  or  somewhat  exceeded  the  average  for  good  years. 
In  woolen  goods,  the  last  week  in  January  was  marked  by 
new  prices  made  by  the  Washington  Mill  on  clay  mixtures, 
serges,  and  cheviots,  lower  by  20  per  cent  than  last  year's 
prices,  clay  mixtures  being  quoted  at  $1.25,  serges  at  $1.00, 
and  cheviots  at  95  cents,  all  on  the  basis  of  18  ounces.  A 
week  later  these  prices  were  raised  5  per  cent,  and  the  mills 
reported  continued  good  business  at  the  advance.  Flannels 
opened  at  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  decline  with  considerable 
demand. 

Leather  Industries.  —  Hides  at  Chicago  were  generally 
strong  with  advancing  prices  up  to  February  15,  when  quota- 
tions were  2  1-2  per  cent  higher  than  on  January  4.  A 
weaker  market  with  small  sales,  the  average  of  prices  de- 
clining over  5  per  cent  from  the  highest,  prevailed  the  bal- 
ance of  the  quarter.  The  average  of  leather  prices  kept 
pace  with  hides  up  to  February  8,  from  which  time  up  to 
March  i,  prices  declined  about  i  per  cent,  and  then  rose 
steadily,  closing  about  4  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  opening 
of  the  quarter.  January  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  from 
Boston  were  16  per  cent  below  last  year,  though  22  per  cent 
above  the  figures  of  1892.  February  shipments  were  287,- 
879  cases,  against  337,284  last  year;  and  for  four  weeks  of 
March,  337,685,  against  321,729  last  year.  There  was  a 
slight  decline  in  the  average  of  prices,  amounting  to  a  little 
over  I  per  cent  for  the  quarter.  A  general  reduction  of  2 
1-2  cents  in  prices  the  third  week  in  February  brought  about 
increased  activity  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  most  man- 
ufacturers were  reported  running  full  time  on  former  orders, 
while  new  orders  were  small,  buyers  looking  for  lower  prices. 
Manufacturers  in  the  West  were  reported  as  doing  some- 
what better  than  in  the  East. 

Exports.  —  Comparisons  of  exports  from  all  ports  for  the 
quarter  are  not  at  hand ;  but  from  New  York  the  exports  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $124,783,784,  against  $124,440,214  last 
year,  and  imports  $135,167,264,  against  $116,087,103.  These 
figures  show  a  gain  over  last  year ;  but  during  the  last  live 
weeks  the  exports  fell  about  $6,000,000  short  of  last  year, 
and  the  imports  were  $11,500,000  greater;  the  gain  being 
mainly  in  India-rubber,  coffee,  dry-goods,  and  hides. 

Some  facts  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Flawaii,  and  the  Philippines, 
taken  from  the  February  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
are  of  special  interest  just  now. 
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During  the  eight  months  ending  with  February,  1899,  we  imported 
from  Cuba  $9,178,777  worth,  against  $6,413,027  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  For  the  same  periods  our  exports 
to  Cuba  were  $10,142,949  and  $7,689,323  respectively.  Imports  from 
Porto  Rico  for  the  same  eight  months  were  $585,888,  against  $525,824  in 
eight  months  of  the  preceding  year;  and  exports  $1,326,663,  against 
$1,200,067.  From  the  Philippines  we  imported  $2,641,175  worth,  against 
$2,102,889  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year;  and  ex- 
ported $117,021  worth,  against  $69,235.  Our  Hawaiian  trade  for  the 
eight  months,  ending  with  February,  1899,  was  represented  by  $9,316,910 
in  imports  and  $5,608,156  in  exports,  as  against  $9,327,686  imports  and 
$3,862,528  exports  in  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  1897-98.  These 
figures  show  that  the  increase  in  our  commerce  with  these  islands  has 
been  decidedly  in  favor  of  exports. 

Railroads.  —  Railroad  earnings  for  the  quarter  shov^^  a 
gain  over  1898  for  January  and  March,  averaging  about  7  per 
cent,  but  a  loss  in  February  of  i  1-2  per  cent.  The  total 
earnings  of  roads  reporting  for  the  quarter  were  $188,035,- 
095.  Considerable  gains  over  1892  and  last  year  are 
reported  by  Anthracite  coal  roads  and  Grangers ;  while 
trunk  lines  show  a  loss  due  wholly  to  the  February  business, 
when  traffic  was  blocked  by  snow.  East-bound  tonnage  from 
Chicago,  while  larger  for  the  quarter  than  in  1892,  fell  below 
last  year;  and  loaded  car  movements  for  the  quarter  at 
Indianapolis  were  slightly  less  than  last  year,  while  St.  Louis 
showed  a  gain  for  each  month  of  the  quarter. 

Briefly  summing  up  the  business  of  the  quarter,  we  can 
say  that  the  situation  is  satisfactory.  Bank  exchanges  are 
the  largest  known,  surpassing  the  previous  highest  records 
made  in  1892  by  52.2  per  cent  in  January,  48.1  per  cent  in 
February,  and  67.6  per  cent  in  March.  Wages  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  and  iron  and  steel  industries  have  been  ad- 
vanced ;  and  while  all  lines  of  business  are  not  making  as 
rapid  and  steady  progress  as  might  be  wished,  the  reaction 
noted  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  cannot  be  more  than  tempo- 
rary. The  formation  of  trusts  still  enters  in  as  an  uncertain 
factor  in  business  ;  but  as  is  well  stated  in  "  Dun's  Review  " 
for  March  25  : 

"The  swarm  of  new  combinations  really  produces  less  influence 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Most  people  are  aware  that,  in  spite  of 
all  assertions,  none  of  them  has  an  actual  monopoly  of  anything ;  and  all 
have  to  sustain  themselves  against  important  competition.  It  is  an 
open  question,  and  for  months  or  years  to  come  must  be,  how  far  these 
great  aggregations  of  capital  can  surpass  in  economy  and  wisdom  con- 
cerns conducted  by  individual  owners." 
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PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt.  — On  March  31  the  total  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$284,043,163.75,  was  $1,149,505,562.67,  an  increase  since 
January  i  of  $20,329,276.  Details  of  the  debt,  with  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  treasury,  March  3 1 ,  are  as  follows : 

PUBLIC   DEBT,    MARCH  31,  1899. 

Interest-bearing  debt $1,045,775,290.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity  .         .         .  1,219,4'20.'26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 380,554,01(5.16 

Total  gross  debt $1,433,548,720.42 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 284,043,163.75 

Total  net  debt $1,149,505,562.67 

CASH    IN   THE   TREASURY. 


Gold  —  Coin     ..... 

$150,745,500.34 

Bars 

. 

121,500,849.38  — 

$278,300,355.72 

Silver— Dollars       .... 

410,050,070.00 

Subsidiary  coin      .... 

0,894,374.50 

Bars 

88,825,930.93  — 

500,370,981.49 

Paper  —  United  States  notes  . 
Treasury  notes  of  1890 

30,101,899.00 

878,579.00 

Gold  certificates    .... 

1,034,180.00 

Silver  certificates 

3,753,498.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8, 

1872) 

500,000.00 

National  bank  notes     . 

2,873,401.59  — 

45,801,617.59 

Other  — Bonds,   interest  and   coupon 

■,   paid 

awaiting  reimbursement 

31,300.94 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 

445,092.42 

Deposits  in  national  bank  depositaries 

—  gen 

eral  account 

82,088,038.87 

Disbursmg  officers'  balances  . 

5,852,100.29  — 

89,017,132.52 

Aggregate          .... 

$919,502,087.32 

DEMAND   LIABILITIES. 

Gold  certificates $34,526,829.00 

Silver  certificates 402,627,504.00 

Certificates  of  deposit,  (Act  June  8,  1872)       .  22,895,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 94,954,280.00  - 

Fund  for  redemption  of  uncurrent  national 

bank  notes 9,241,402.82 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts         .         .         .  4,470,848.34 

Disbursing  officers'  balances  ....  58,151,738.01 

Agency  accounts,  etc 8,051,320.80- 

Gold  reserve     .         .         .         $100,000,000.00 
Net  cash  balance     .        .  184,043,163.75 


Aggregate 


$555,003,613.00 


80,515,310.57 


284,043.163.75 


$919,562,087.32 


Monetary  Circulation.  —  On  April   i,   1899,  the  total 

monetary  circulation  of  the  United  States,  including  all 
money  coined  or  issued  and  not  in  the  treasury,  was  $1,927,- 
846,942,  an  estimated /^r  <r^///(^  circulation  of  $25.45.  The 
various  kinds  of  money  in  circulation  and  the  amount  of 
each,  April  i ,  were  as  follows : 
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MONEY   IN   CIRCULATION,  APRIL  1,  1899. 

Gold  coin $694,855,942 

Silver  dollars 64,536,488 

Subsidiary  silver 69,496,609 

Gold  certificates 32,892,649 

Silver  certificates 398,874,006 

Treasury  notes 94,075,701 

United  States  notes 310,519,117 

Currency  certificates 22,335,000 

National  bank  notes 240,261,430 

Total $1,927,846,942 


In  the  last  twenty 
years  the  circulation  in 
the  United  States  has 
more  than  doubled.  It 
has  increased  50  per 
cent  since  1886,  and 
more  than  25  per  cent 
since  July  i,  1896.  A 
table  just  prepared  by 
the  treasury  Bureau  of 
Statistics  shows  that  on 
July  I,  1879,  ^^^  amount 
in  circulation  was  ^818,- 
631,793;  on  July  I,  1889, 
$1,379,964,770;  and  on 
April  I,  1899,  ^ij927r 
846,942.  No  period  in 
our  history  has  shown  a 
more  rapid  growth  in 
the  circulation  than  the 
last  three  years.  On 
July  I,  1896,  the  amount 
in  circulation  was  $1,- 
509,725,200.  By  July 
I,  1897,  it  had  reached  $1,646,028,246,  an  increase  of 
$136,303,046.  On  July  I,  1898,  it  was  $1,843,435,749,  an 
increase  for  that  year  of  $197,407,503  ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  1899,  it  was  $1,927,846,942,  an  increase  in  the 
nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of  $84,411,193.  The 
increase  since  July  i,  1896,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  for  each  business  day,  and  during  the 
past  year  has  averaged  considerably  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  for  each  business  day. 

^\i& per  capita  circulation  on  April  i,  1899,  $25.45,  was 
the  largest  ever  shown  in  that  period  of  the  year  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  our  country.  On  April  i,  1890,  it  was  $23.69  ;  April  i, 
1897,  $23.01;  and  April  i,  1896,  $21.53.  On  March 
I,  1899,  the  total  circulation  was  $1,928,842,612,  a  per 
capita  of  $25.51. 

The  increase  in  gold  coin  in  circulation  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  general 
increase  in  circulation.  On  April  i,  1896,  the  gold  coin  in 
circulation  was,  according  to  the  treasury  figures,  $445,912,- 
256;  on  April  i,  1897,  $517,125,757;  on  April  i,  1898, 
$582,129,742  ;  and  on  April  i,  1899,  $594,855,942. 

THE  ARMY. 

War  Department  Investi§:ation.  —  The  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
the  war  with  Spain  (Vol.  8,  p.  651),  began  its  work  Septem- 
ber 24,  1898,  and  placed  its  report  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent February  9,  1899.  The  topics  on  which  the  commission 
reported  were  the  conduct  of  the  Commissary,  Adjutant- 
General's,  Inspector-General's,  Quartermaster's,  Paymaster's, 
Engineering,  Ordnance,  and  Medical  departments ;  the 
selection  and  desirability  of  the  various  camps;  and  the 
need  of  reform  in  the  organization  of  the  army. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  report  dealt  with  the  charges  made 
against  the  conduct  of  the  commissariat,  and  particularly  with  the  con- 
tracts made  by  tliis  department  with  beef-packing  concerns,  and  the 
quality  of  the  beef  supplied  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  I'he  most  im- 
portant adverse  testimony  on  this  question  was  supplied  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  Miles,  who  appeared  before  the  commission  December  21,  1S98. 
He  said  in  part : 

"  There  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  337  tons  of  what  is  known  as  so-called 
refrigerated  beef,  which  you  might  call  embalmed  beef." 

This  charge  he  substantiated  by  reading  from  a  report  of  Dr.  Daly, 
Major  and  Chief  Surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers.  This  document 
bore  date  of  October  21,  1898,  and  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  In  the  several  inspections  I  made  in  the  various  camps  and  troop- 
ships at  Tampa,  Jacksonville,  Chickamauga,  and  Porto  Rico,  I  found 
the  fresh  beef  to  be  apparently  preserved  with  secret  chemicals  which  de- 
stroy its  natural  flavor,  and  which  I  also  believe  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  troops." 

Dr.  Daly  testified  on  this  subject  before  the  commission,  January  20. 
Immediately  the  commission  telegraphed  to  all  the  issuing  commissaries 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  home  camps,  asking  for  sample  cans  of 
the  beef  in  question.  These  were  supplied,  and,  after  examination,  were 
pronounced  sweet  and  palatable.  The  chemists  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Interior  Departments  were  unable  to  find  any  boric  or  salicylic  acid  in 
any  of  the  specimens  offered.     The  conclusion  was  that 

"  In  view  of  these  facts  no  refrigerated  beef  furnished  by  contractors 
and  issued  to  the  troops  during  the  war  with  Spain  was  subjected  to,  or 
treated  with,  any  chemicals  by  the  contractors  or  those  in  their  employ." 
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In  this  connection  General  Miles  is  censured  as  follows  : 

**  It  does  not  appear  that  when  this  charge  [Dr.  Daly's]  was  made, 
on  October  21,  it  having  been  made  to  him  in  August,  1898,  that  General 
Miles  communicated  to  you,  or  the  secretary  of  war,  or  to  the  commissary- 
general,  the  belief  or  suspicion  entertained  by  him  that  refrigerated  meat, 
dangerous  to  health,  was  issued  every  day  to  the  troops,  in  failure  to  do 
whi'^h  there  was  dereliction  of  duty." 

The  Adjutant-General's  department,  in  charge  of  Brigadier-General 
H.  C.  Corbin,  received  unstinted  praise  for  the  way  in  which  its  share  of 
the  work  had  been  done.  Reference  was  made  to  the  economical  manner 
in  which  army  matters  had  been  conducted  before  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
this  department's  operations.  This  portion  of  the  report  concludes  as 
follows : 

'  *  There  have  been  very  few  complaints  against  this  department.  The 
records  and  testimony  show  that  it  has  been  prompt  in  its  work,  and  has 
added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Inspector- General's  department,  in  charge 
of  Brigadier-General  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  received  severe  censure.  The 
commission  said  that  it  was  not  efficient  as  it  should  have  been,  and  tells 
how  there  was  conflict  of  authority  within  the  department.  It  cited  one 
instance  in  which  the  head  of  the  department  refused  to  act  upon  the  in- 
structions of  the  major-general  commanding  the  army. 

Regarding  the  Quartermaster's  department,  Brigadier-General  M.  I. 
Ludington  in  charge,  the  report  says  that  there  was  much  trouble,  delay, 
and  vexation  regarding  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  Tampa 
and  Chickamauga  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  war.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  "  congested  condition  of  the  railroads  and  an  almost  inexcusable 
lack  of  executive  ability  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  loading, 
unloading,  and  handling  of  the  trains."  The  water  transportation  is 
criticised  severely,  also.  The  capac'ty  of  the  boats  had  been  greatly  over- 
estimated, and  the  accommodations  on  board  them  were  entirely  inade- 
quate for  the  safe  and  convenient  transportation  of  the  troops  to  Cuba. 
Medical  supplies  were  missent,  an(^  ambulances  were  sadly  lacking  after 
the  battle  of  El  Caney,  and  even  litters  had  not  been  landed  as  late  as 
ten  days  after  the  battle. 

The  Medical  department,  under  Brigadier-General  George  M.  Stern- 
berg, was  found  to  be  quite  unprepared  and  ill-equipped  for  the  emergen- 
cies which  it  was  compelled  to  meet.  There  was  a  lack  of  nurses  and 
supplies,  which  very  seriously  hampered  the  officers  of  the  department. 

The  Ordnance,  Engineering,  and  Pay  departments  came  in  for  a 
good  share  of  praise,  on  account  of  the  efficiency  and  integrity  with  which 
their  affairs  were  conducted. 

In  general  the  commission  approved  of  the  sites  and  methods  of 
conducting  the  camps  in  this  country.  Camp  Alger,  however,  was  found 
to  have  been  undesirable  and  to  have  been  abandoned  none  too  soon. 

As  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  report  says: 

"  The  records  of  the  War  department  which  have  been  laid  before 
us  show  that  the  secretary  of  war  extended  to  all  chiefs  of  bureaus  cordial 
and  full  support,  and  promptly  responded  to  every  proper  demand  made 
upon  him  by  commanding  officers."  But  it  continues  :  "  In  the  judgment 
of  the  commission  there  was  lacking  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
War  department  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Spain  that  com- 
plete grasp  of  the  situation  which  was  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency 
and  discipline  of  the  armj^.' ' 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commission  dismisses 
all  the  gravest  charges  as  unproved  or  unfounded,  exonerates  the  officials 
against  whom  they  were  brought,  and  finds  fault  only  with  the  less  im- 
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portant  departments.  The  closing  sentence  congratulates  the  country 
and  the  army  in  these  words : 

"  In  concluding  its  labors,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  the  commis- 
sion reports  that,  notwithstanding  the  haste  with  which  the  nation  entered 
into  the  war  with  Spain,  the  resulting  and  almost  inevitable  confusion 
in  bureau  and  camp,  the  many  difficulties  of  arming,  assembling,  and 
transporting  large  bodies  of  hitherto  untrained  men,  the  carrying  on  of 
active  operations  in  two  hemispheres,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  ever  be  proud  of  its  soldiers,  who,  cooperating  with  its  sailors, 
in  less  than  three  months  put 
an  end  to  Spanish  colonial 
power,  enfranchised  op- 
pressed people,  and  taught 
the  world  at  large  the 
strength  and  the  nobility  of 
a  great  republic." 

The  Ea§:an  Court- 
martial. — General  Miles, 
in  his  testimony  before 
the  War  Department  In- 
vestigation Committee, 
intimated  that  certain 
kinds  of  beef  had  been 
furnished  to  the  army 
under  ''  pretense  of  ex- 
periment."  Such  a 
charge  reflected  upon 
the  integrity  and  capa- 
city of  the  commissary- 
general,  under  whose 
authority  all  provisions 
were  supplied.  This  offi- 
cer, Brigadier-General 
Charles  P.  Eagan,  was 
called  before  the  com- 
mission January  12,  and 

testified  in  his  own  behalf.  He  read  his  testimony,  which 
had  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  contained 
many  charges,  epithets,  and  characterizations  of  General 
Miles,  which  most  reputable  newspapers  found  too  obnoxious 
to  publish.  The  next  day  the  commission  returned  his  state- 
ment to  him,  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  revise  and  resub- 
mit it  for  their  consideration.  The  resolution  of  the  board 
bearing  upon  the  matter  read  as  follows : 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   CHARLES    P.    EAGAN, 

LATE   COMMISSARY-GENERAL,    UNITED     STATES 

ARMY. 


**  Moved,  that  the  commission  receive  General  Eagan's  testimony 
without  comment;  that  it  be  not  printed  at  once,  but  held  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  commission.     Carried." 
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General  Eagan  promptly  revised  his  testimony,  removing 
the  vituperative  language,  and  returned  it  with  an  explana- 
tion of  how  he  came  to  express  his  feelings  as  he  had  done. 
He  said  that  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  that,  as  such,  he 
had  smarted  terribly  under  the  goading  of  General  Miles ; 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  soldiers  under  "  pre- 
tense of  experiment ;  "  that  he  had  not  poisoned  them ;  and 
that  such  a  charge,  rankling  in  his  breast  for  three  weeks, 
had  called  forth  the  storm  of  abuse  for  which  he  was  cen- 
sured. 

The  secretary  of  war,  January  i8,  ordered  a  court-martial  to  try 
General  Eagan  for  the  offense  which  he  had  committed.  Major-Gen- 
eral  Wesley  Merritt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  court.  Of  the  other 
twelve  officers  forming  it,  three  were  major-generals  and  five  brigadier- 
generals,  the  exigencies  of  the  service  preventing  the  whole  quota  from 
being  officers  of  his  (Eagan's)  or  of  a  superior  rank-  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  George  B.  Davis  was  appointed  judge- advocate  of  the  court. 
General  Eagan's  counsel  was  Mr.  Worthington,  formerly  United  States 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  charge  as  formulated  was, 
*'  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  conduct  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline."  The  defendant  pleaded 
not  guilty.  His  defense  during  the  trial  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  given  to  the  investigating  commission  and  outlined  above.  The 
trial  ended  January  28,  with  a  verdict  of  "guilty."  The  only  penalty 
for  the  offense  committed  is  dismissal  from  the  service ;  but  the  court 
asked  that  executive  clemency  be  exercised.  On  February  7  the  presi- 
dent rendered  his  decision,  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  while  the 
defendant  had  committed  a  grave  offense  that  was  prejudicial  to  good 
order  and  discipline,  nevertheless,  in  view  of  his  gallant  conduct  in 
battle  and  mitigating  circumstances  developed  during  the  trial,  the  sen- 
tence imposed  by  the  court  was  commuted  to  suspension  from  rank  and 
duty  for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  General  Eagan,  who  in  the 
meantime  draws  his  salary,  will  go  upon  the  retired  list.  During  these 
six  years  of  suspension  Colonel  John  F.  Weston  will  perform  the  duties 
of  commissary-general  of  subsistence. 

Army  Reorganization.  —  A  bill  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  army  (substantially  the  Hull  bill  or  Corbin  bill,  Vol. 
8,  p.  886)  was  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  Janu- 
ary 31,  by  a  vote  of  168  to  125. 

The  minimum  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  fixed  at  50,000 ;  and 
the  president  was  allowed,  at  his  discretion,  to  expand  the  organization 
to  a  maximum  strength  of  twice  that  number,  and  to  recruit  the  organi- 
zations serving  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

When  this  bill  reached  the  senate,  active  opposition  to 
permanent  increase  of  the  army  was  developed  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Gorman  (Dem., 
Md.).     By  February  23  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon. 
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According  to  its  terms  the  president  is  autliorized  to  maintain  the  reg- 
ular army  at  a  strength  of  not  more  than  65,000  enlisted  men,  and  to 
raise  a  force  of  not  more  than  35,000  volunteer  infantry,  "  Provided  that 
such  increase  in  the  regular  and  volunteer  force  shall  continue  in  service 
only  during  the  necessity  therefor,  and  not  later  than  July  i,  1901." 

This  bill  was  reported  to  the  senate  by  Senator  Hawley 
(Rep.,  Conn.),  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 
This  compromise  bill,  known  as  the  HuU-Hawley  bill,  was 
passed  by  the  senate  February  25,  by  the  house  March  i, 
and  received  the  signature  of  the  president  March  2. 

Beef  Inquiry  Court.  —  The  charges  which  General  Miles 
made  before  the  War  Investigation  Commission,  regarding 
the  quality  of  the  beef  furnished  the  army,  were  so  radical 
and  specific  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  appoint  a  court 
of  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the  truth  and 
justice  of  these  allegations.  Accordingly,  on  February  9, 
the  secretary  of  war  detailed  Major-General  James  F.  Wade, 
Brigadier-General  George  W.  Davis,  Col.  George  L.  Gilles- 
pie, and  Lieut.-Col.  (jcorge  B.  Davis  as  members  of  such  a 
court.  This  court  began  its  investigations  forthwith,  and  at 
the  end  of  March  was  still  engaged  in  taking  evidence. 
Major  Jesse  Lee  was  selected  by  Gen.  Miles  to  represent  him 
before  the  commission.  The  great  mass  of  the  evidence 
seemed  to  justify  the  complaints  embodied  in  the  statements 
of  the  commanding  general.  Most  of  the  testimony  was 
cumulative.  Among  the  most  striking  and  unequivocal  bits 
of  evidence  was  that  contained  in  the  testimony  of  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  testified  that : 

"  The  canned  roast  beef  was  at  the  best  unpalatable,  and  at  the 
worst  uneatable  and  unwholesome.  To  the  majority  of  the  men  it  was 
not  only  unpalatable,  but  sufficiently  unwholesome  to  make  many  of 
them  sick." 

The  Army  Canteen.  —  Section  17  of  the  Army  Reor- 
ganization bill  reads  as  follows : 

"No  officer  or  private  soldier  shall  be  detailed  to  sell  intoxicating 
drinks,  as  a  bartender  or  otherwise,  in  any  post  exchange  or  canteen; 
nor  shall  any  other  person  be  required  or  allowed  to  sell  such  liquors  in 
any  encami'ment  or  fort,  or  on  any  premises  used  for  military  purposes 
by  the  United  States;  and  the  secretary  of  war  is  hereby  directed  to 
issue  such  general  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of 
this  section  into  full  force  and  effect." 

This  accomplished  the  abolition  of  the  canteen,  a  reform 
which  almost  all  the  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  army  were 
said  to  favor  heartily. 
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Grade  of  Admiral  Restored.  —  The  naval  committee  of 

the  house  of  representatives,  February  25,  reported  favorably 
the  senate  bill  which  restored  the  grade  of  admiral.  The 
bill  passed  the  house  and  was  signed  by  the  President  March 
2.  As  the  rank  was  restored  in  order  to  honor  Rear- Ad- 
miral Dewey,  the  President  at  once  signed  the  commission, 
elevating  him  to  the  grade  of  admiral.  On  March  3  he  sent 
the  nomination  to  the  senate,  where  it  was  promptly  con- 
firmed. By  virtue  of  this  promotion  Admiral  Dewey  will  out- 
rank any  officer  of  army  or  navy,  as  the  highest  office  in  the 
army,  major-general,  is  understood  to  be  on  a  par  with  that 
of  rear-admiral.  His  pay  is  raised  from  $6,000  to  $13,000  a 
year,  and,  most  important  at  present,  he  will  outrank  any 
naval  commander  now  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Sampson-Schley  Controversy.— While  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dewey  to  the  grade  of  admiral  won  unanimous  con- 
sent from  both  congress  and  people,  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  proposed  to  reward  the  services  of  the  two  next 
most  conspicuous  naval  commanders  aroused  the  most  vig- 
orous and  bitter  controversy.  The  outcome  was  the  defeat 
of  the  naval  promotion  bill  sanctioned  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Among  the  nominations  which  the  bill  contained 
were  those  of  Commodore  Winfield  S.  Schley  and  Capt. 
William  T.  Sampson  to  be  rear-admirals,  with  Sampson's 
name  leading.  According  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  procedure 
in  promotion,  Schley  would  become  a  rear-admiral  in  January, 

1 90 1,  and  be  retired  in  October  of  that  year,  while  Sampson 
would  reach  only  the  grade  of  commodore  and  be  retired  in 

1902.  In  the  bill  just  referred  to,  Schley  is  advanced  over 
the  heads  of  six  seniors  who  are  still  in  active  service,  and 
Sampson  over  the  heads  of  eight  seniors,  among  them  Schley. 
The  question  involved  in  their  confirmation  was  whether 
their  conduct  deserved  this  extraordinary  recognition,  and,  if 
so,  whether  Sampson  merited  promotion  beyond  Schley. 
The  President  and  the  Navy  Department  decided  that  the 
promotion  of  both  to  a  rank  second  only  to  Dewey's  was  the 
just  reward  of  their  services  during  the  Santiago  campaign, 
and  everybody  assented,  but  there  was  a  disagreement 
between  the  partisans  of  each  as  to  the  justice  of  showing 
greater  honor  to  Sampson  than  to  Schley.  This  division 
early  threatened  to  block  the  passage  of  the  promotion  bill, 
as  each   of   the  officers   had   enthusiastic   and   determined 
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friends  in  the  senate.  Secretary  Long,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  senate,  submitted  to  that  body,  on  February 
II,  a  report  on  the  subject.  He  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  whole  West  Indian  naval  campaign,  gave  the  orders 
that  were  issued  and  all  the  details  of  the  battle  off  Santiago. 
He  thus  speaks  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  comman- 
ders: 

"  The  advancement  of  Admiral  Sampson  was  proposed  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  as  commander-in-chief 
of  all  our  ships  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the 
supervision  of  all  its  details,  wherever  distributed;  for  the  blockade  of 
the  island  of  Cuba;  for  the  convoying  and  landing  of  the  army  and  co- 
operation with  its  movements  ;  and  for  the  pursuit,  blockade,  and  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  destruction,  on  July  3,  by  our  fleet 
under  his  command,  was  the  consummation  of  his  orders  and  preparations 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  June.  In  this  connection  the  dispatch  of 
Commodore  Schley,  dated  July  10,  is  a  pertinent  fact.  The  advance- 
ment of  Commodore  Schley  was  proposed  in  recognition  of  his  services 
as  next  in  rank  at  the  victory  of  Santiago.  Where  so  much  was  achieved 
in  this  culminating  battle,  and  where  his  ship  was  such  a  conspicuous 
force  in  the  fight,  his  conduct  while  in  independent  command  prior  to 
June  I,  which,  by  reason  of  its  unsteadiness  in  purpose  and  failure  to 
obey  orders,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  depart- 
ment has  not  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  nomination  for  promo- 
tion to  a  higher  grade  for  the  part  he  took  in  that  final  triumph.  In  this 
connection  a  pertinent  fact  is  the  letter  of  Admiral  Samj^son,  in  which, 
while  not  overlooking  Commodore  Schley's  reprehensiljle  conduct,  as 
above  referred  to,  he  asks  that  ample  justice  be  done  him  for  his  part  in 
the  action  of  July  3." 

The  "  reprehensible  conduct "  referred  to  was  Schley's 
delay  off  Cienfuegos  from  May  24  to  May  26,  and  his  retro- 
grade movements  of  May  26  and  27,  when  he  started  for 
Key  West  to  coal,  temporarily  raising  the  blockade  of  Santi- 
ago harbor.  Rear-Admiral  Schley,  on  February  20,  handed 
to  Mr.  Hale,  chairman  of  the  naval  affairs  committee  of  the 
senate,  a  statement  of  his  acts  during  the  campaign,  in  which 
he  dwells  most  minutely  on  the  cause  for  his  delay,  the  reso- 
lution to  coal  at  Key  West,  and  his  part  in  the  battle  off 
Santiago.     He  defends  his  course  substantially  as  follows  : 

He  was  not  allowed,  according  to  orders  given  by  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson,  to  leave  Cienfuegos  until  he  was  assured  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  not  there.  These  orders  came  to  him  May  19,  and  it  was  not 
until  May  24  that  he  found  out  positively  that  Cervera  was  not  at  Cien- 
fuegos. He  then  proceeded  to  Santiago  with  all  the  speed  possible  in 
that  weather.  Finding  his  coal  su])ply  low  and  the  sea  being  too  rough 
to  permit  of  receiving  coal  from  the  colliers,  he  started  for  Key  West. 
But  the  weather  moderated  presently  and  he  was  able  to  coal  from  the 
colliers,  whereupon  he  returned  and  resumed  the  blockade  of  Santiago. 
It  was  only  on  May  29  that  he  became  absolutely  sure  of  the  presence 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor.  The  best  authorities  that  he  had 
previously  consulted,  such  as  Sigsbee,  Jewell,  Wise,  and  the  pilot  Nunez, 
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were,  he  says,  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  that  it  could  be  there.  He 
defends  his  course  in  the  battle  by  saying  that  his  ship,  the  '*  Brooklyn," 
was  nearest  to  tlie  enemy  throughout  the  whole  fight,  that  his  turning 
her  course,  at  the  time  that  he  is  accused  of  having  increased  the  dis- 
tance between  his  ship  and  the  Spanish  by  800  yards,  was  in  order  to 
give  the  other  American  vessels  free  range,  and  was  the  crucial  point  of 
the  battle.  He  states,  furthermore,  that  he  was  at  all  times  under  orders, 
whicii  he  obeyed  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  that  he  received  the 
commendation  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  squadron  for  many  of 
the  acts  for  which  he  is  now  censured. 

Secretary  Long  soon  transmitted  to  the  naval  affairs 
committee  of  the  senate  a  statement  regarding  some  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Schley's  claims.  This  document  was  made  public 
March  6.  In  it  he  says  that  a  personal  letter  from  Sampson 
to  Schley,  dated  May  20,  1898,  and  much  relied  upon  by  the 
latter  in  his  defense,  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Navy 
Department  when  its  just  recommendations  were  sent  to  the 
senate,  February  6,  nor  was  its  existence  known.  The 
charge,  therefore,  of  Schley's  friends  that  it  had  been  with- 
held purposely,  was  unfounded.  Schley  did  not  state  in  his 
report  to  the  senate  that  he  started  for  Key  West  before 
arriving  at  Santiago,  as  his  telegram,  dated  May  28  and 
written  May  2  7 ,  shows  he  did.  This  telegram  stated  that  he 
was  unable  to  obey  orders,  as  he  must  have  coal.  Captain 
Sigsbee's  opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  at  Santi- 
ago is  stated  somewhat  differently  here  from  the  way  in  which 
Schley,  himself,  states  it.  Sigsbee's  words  are  quoted  to  the 
effect  that,  although  the  pilot  Nunez  had  at  first  maintained 
that  Cervera's  vessels  could  not  enter  the  harbor  on  account 
of  their  length,  he  had  later  said  that  they  might  get  in  with 
the  aid  of  tugs,  and  that  he  so  informed  Admiral  Schley. 

The  result  of  the  controversy  was  that  on  March  5  the 
senate  confirmed  the  nominations  of  naval  officers  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  personnel  law, 
but  failed  to  confirm  nominations  for  conspicuous  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Santiago.  This  action  left  Schley  a  rear-ad- 
miral of  the  first  division  and  Sampson  number  two  in  the 
list  of  junior  rear-admirals.  The  former  has  the  relative  rank 
of  a  major-general  of  the  army  and  the  latter  that  of  a 
brigadier-general.  One  only  of  the  nominations  of  the  Navy 
Department  was  confirmed,  that  of  Commodore  Higginson, 
of  the  "Massachusetts,"  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He 
objected  to  being  thus  honored  above  his  fellow-officers,  and 
requested  Secretary  Long  to  restore  him  to  his  former  grade. 
The  request  cannot  be  granted  until  the  senate  meets  again, 
as  that  body  had  confirmed  the  nomination.     Rear- Admiral 
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Sampson  made  a  similar  request,  to  the  effect  that  none  of 
the  other  special  nominations  be  allowed  to  fail  through  per- 
sonal antagonism.  The  President's  reply  was  that  because  to 
Sampson  alone  belonged  the  credit  of  the  blockade  of  Santi- 
ago harbor  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  had 
gladly  honored  him  by  a  special  promotion. 

Personnel  Bill.  —  This  measure,  which  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  Janu- 
ary 17,  provides  some 
reforms  for  which  offi- 
cers of  the  navy  have 
striven  for  years. 

The  principal  are  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  with  the  line,  the 
limitation  of  staff  officers' 
command  to  their  own  corps, 
a  system  of  voluntary  and 
compulsory  retirement  on 
three-quarters'  pay  as  of  the 
next  higher  rank  of  forty 
officers  a  year,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  Marine  Corps 
to  6,000  enlisted  men  and 
petty  officers,  with  general 
officers  and  staff. 

Naval  Constructor 
H  o  b  s  o  n  was  recom- 
mended for  an  advance- 
ment far  higher,  propor- 
tionally, than  any  other 
of  the  naval  officers  in 
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the  Santiago  campaign. 

He  was  to  be  advanced 

ten  numbers  from  No.  i 

on  the  list  of  assistant  naval  constructors  for  "  extraordinary 

heroism."     This    advancement    amounted    to    250   numbers 

in  the  line,  but  was  not  secured,  as,  with  the  rest,  it  failed 

of  confirmation. 

Commodore  John  W.  Philip  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  to  succeed  Rear-Admiral 
Bunce,  retired,  January  14. 

On  March  10  Rear-Admiral  Henry  L.  Howison  received 
orders  to  leave  the  command  of  the  Charlestown  (Mass.) 
navy  yard,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron. 
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Naval  Appropriation  Bill.  —  This  bill  passed  the  senate 
March  i .  It  provides  that  the  price  of  armor-plate,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  house  from  $545  to  $445  a  ton,  be  still 
further  reduced  to  $300,  and  authorizes  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  to  construct  an  armor  factory  if  companies  refuse  to 
supply  it  at  that  price.  It  authorizes  the  building  of  two 
battleships,  two  first-class  cruisers,  and  four  small  cruisers, 
and  increases  the  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  the  navy  to 
$13,500,171,  while  it  reduces  the  number  of  enUsted  men 
from  22,500  to  17,500. 

New  Vessels.  —  The  cruiser  "Albany"  was  launched  at 
Newcastle,  England,  January  14.  She  was  formerly  the 
Brazilian  cruiser,  "  Admiral  Abruall,"  and  was  bought  in 
March,  1898.  She  has  a  displacement  of  3,600  tons  and  an 
indicated  horse-power  of  7,500. 

There  are  now  building  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment eight  first-class  ships,  the  "  Kentucky,"  "  Kearsarge," 
"  Alabama,"  "  Wisconsin,"  "  Illinois,"  "  Maine,"  "  Ohio,"  and 
"  Missouri,"  and  four  monitors,  the  ^'  Arkansas,"  "  Connecti- 
cut," "  Florida,"  and  "  Wyoming."  The  largest  of  the  bat- 
tleships will  be  the  "  Maine,"  "  Ohio,"  and  "  Missouri,"  each 
with  a  displacement  of  12,000  tons.  The  two  most  recently 
authorized  will,  however,  exceed  these,  having  a  displace- 
ment of  13,500  tons. each. 

The  Spanish  cruiser,  "  Reina  Mercedes,"  which  tried  to 
escape  from  Santiago  after  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet 
(Vol.  8,  p.  531),  was  raised  and  pumped  out,  and  towed  to 
Santiago,  where  repairs  will  be  made.  She  is  a  steel  cruiser 
of  3,000  tons'  displacement.  She  was  built  at  Cartagena  in 
1887. 

Explosion  of  a  Gun.  —  At  the  Sandy  Hook  proving 
grounds,  March  29,  a  gun  which  was  being  tested  burst  and 
killed  one  man,  wounding  two.  It  was  through  the  unac- 
countable action  of  a  certain  brand  of  smokeless  powder 
that  the  accident  occurred. 


LABOR  INTERESTS. 

It  was  not  until  March  25  that  the  situation  at  Pana,  111., 
was  considered  sufficiently  secure  against  a  renewal  of  disor- 
der, to  permit  of  a  removal  of  the  last  of  the  troops  who  had 
for  months  been  on  guard  to  preserve  the  peace  between  the 
union  strikers  and  the    non-union  blacks  (Vol.  8,  p.  894). 
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The  grand  jury  adjourned  without  finding  indictments  against 
the  miners  and  negroes  who  participated  in  the  recent  riots. 

An  unmistakable  sign  of  increasing  prosperity  was  an 
extensive  rise  in  wages  in  various  Eastern  industries  during 
March  and  April.  About  the  beginning  of  March  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  voted  to  restore  the 
schedule  of  wages  paid  in  1897,  prior  to  the  reduction  which 
brought  on  the  huge  and  disastrous  cotton  workers'  strike  of 
1898  (Vol.  8,  pp.  129,  ^8S).  Their  example  was  followed  in 
New  Bedford  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  soon  became  general 
in  cotton-mill  centres  throughout  New  England.  A  similar 
advance  movement  affected  iron-working  industries  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  New  York. 


SPORT, 

The  ** America's"  Cup.  —  Another  international  yacht  race 
for  the  "America's"  Cup  is  promised  for  the  first  week  in 
October  of  this  year  (Vol.  8,  p.  659).  The  challenger,  Sir 
Thomas  J.  Lipton,  an  Irishman  by  birth  but  now  a  resident 
of  England,  is  well  known  to  New  York  sportsmen  for  his 
love  of  wholesome  sport,  and  to  Americans  generally  for 
his  gift  of  $10,000  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  American  sol- 
diers in  Cuba  during  the  recent  war. 

The  yacht  which  Sir  Thomas  expects  to  sail  is  to  be  called  the 
"Shamrock,"  and  is  now  under  construction  in  the  yard  of  Yarrow  & 
Co.,  of  Poplar,  London.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Fife,  the  well  known 
Scotch  designer.  Little  is  as  yet  known  about  her  dimensions,  but  it  is 
understood  that  she  will  reach  the  length  limit  of  her  class,  90  feet. 
The  new  "  Defender"  which  will  compete  with  her  is  now  being  built 
by  the  Herreschoffs,  designers  and  builders  of  the  1895  "Defender,"  in 
their  yards  at  Bristol,  R.I.  Her  length  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  the 
English  boat,  while  in  all  particulars  she  will  be  somewhat  larger  than 
her  predecessor.  She  will  have  a  displacement  six  tons  greater,  and 
300  square  feet  more  sail  area.  The  builders  are  understood  to  be  work- 
ing on  the  1895  iiiodel,  and  to  be  incorporating  all  the  improvements 
of  which  subsequent  experience  has  shown  the  necessity. 

Seawanhaka  Club  Challenge.— The  challenge  of  the  Sea- 

wanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club  for  a  match  this  season  has 
been  accepted  for  the  20-foot  class.  The  new  rules  govern- 
ing the  race  state  that  the  length  over  all  must  not  exceed 
32  feet,  6  inches,  that  the  draught  of  hull  or  keel  shall  not 
be  greater  than  5  feet,  that  the  sail  area  shall  not  exceed  500 
square  feet,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  crew  on  board  during 
the  race  must  not  be  more  than  600    pounds.     Open  trial 
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races  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  representative  will  be 
held  on  July  8,  lo,  and  ii.  The  contest  for  the  cup  will 
occur  on  Lake  Saint  Louis,  near  Montreal.  The  Royal  St. 
Lawrence  Yacht  Club,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  holds  the  cup 
at  present,  winning  it  last  August  in  the  race  between  the 
"  Challenger  "  and  the  "  Dominion  "  (Vol.  8,  p.  659). 

Colle§fe  Boat  Race.  —  After  long  consideration  Harvard 
and  Yale  decided  to  row  their  annual  boat  race  at  New  Lon- 
don (Conn.)  on  June  29,  and  invited  Cornell  to  participate 
in  the  race.  This  invitation  was  sent  to  the  captain  of  the 
Cornell  crew  January  18,  and  was  promptly  declined.  Cap- 
tain Fisher  of  the  Cornell  crew  stated  that  Cornell's  best 
rowing  interests  demanded  that  her  crew  should  not  enter 
the  race.  A  few  days  later  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
race  between  the  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Pennsylvania  crews 
at  Poughkeepsie  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Golf.  —  This  sport,  which  is  so  enthusiastically  cultivated 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  our  country,  has  not  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  South.  There  is  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
Southern  players,  but  they  experience  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  satisfactory  course.  The  game  requires  hard,  firm 
turf  for  good  playing,  and  this  is  hard  to  find  south  of  Vir- 
ginia. There  are,  however,  in  the  regions  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  about  three  dozen  golf- 
courses.  Those  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Country  Club,  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Golf  Club,  and  in  St.  Augustine  (Fla.), 
Asheville  (N.C.),  and  Jacksonville  (Fla.),  are  among  the  best. 
With  all  the  discouragement  that  lack  of  turf  and  the  preva- 
lence of  tufted  grasses,  creepers,  and  sand  heaps  present,  the 
players  show  much  energy  and  sportsmanship  in  keeping  as 
great  interest  in  it  as  they  do.  The  rules  of  the  United 
States  Golf  Association  seem  to  be  in  need  of  revision  or 
amendment  in  a  few  particulars.  The  status  of  a  "  profes- 
sional" and  what  constitutes  professionalism  are  not  yet 
very  clearly  decided.  The  rules  governing  match  play,  also, 
seem  to  be  either  not  strict  or  not  definite  enough. 

Racquet  and  Hockey.  —  The  American  championship 
for  1899  in  racquet  doubles  was  won  by  Q.  A.  Shaw  and  H. 
H.  Hunnewell,  of  Boston.  The  tournament  was  held  in  the 
courts  of  the  Philadelphia  Racquet  Club,  February  21-25. 
The  final  set  was  won  by  the  following  scores,  15-6,  15-9, 
15-6,15-10.  This  was  the  first  "doubles"  tournament 
yet  played  in  this  country.  The  tournament  in  singles  was 
played  in  New  York,  February  13-18.     The  championship 
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was  won  by  Q.  A.  Shaw,  the  final  score  being  15-8,  15-11, 

15-9- 

Hockey  on  ice  has  become  an  intercollegiate  game. 
Early  in  the  winter,  representatives  of  Yale,  Columbia, 
Brown,  and  Pennsylvania  met  and  arranged  a  series  of 
games.  In  this  series  Yale  made  the  best  showing.  She 
defeated  Brown  by  a  score  of  4  goals  to  3,  on  February  3  ; 
Columbia,  by  a  score  of  2-0,  January  25  ;  and  Pennsylvania, 
January  28,  score  4-1.  The  Victoria  hockey  team  of  Mon- 
treal defeated  the  New  York  team  by  a  small  score  in  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

Skating:  Championship.  —  The  national  skating  cham- 
pionship contests  were  held  on  Spring  Lake,  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.),  January  26,  27,  28.  The  winners  were  as  follows: 
—  500-metre  race,  E.  A.  Thomas,  time,  59  4-5  sec;  1,500- 
metre  race,  W.  H.  Merritt,  time,  3  min.  6  3-5  sec;  5,000- 
metre  race,  C.  L.  McClave,  time,  10  min.  22  3-5  sec;  10,- 
000-metre  race,  C.  L.  McClave,  time,  21  min.  36  sec. 

Cycling:.  —  The  national  assembly  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  was  held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  latter 
part  of  February.  Among  the  rules  then  adopted,  the  most 
important  deal  with  the  standing  of  the  "  professional."  He 
is  denied  membership  in  the  League  ;  but  all  his  racing  must 
be  done  under  L.  A.  W.  control.  Both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional racers  must  register  with  the  League,  and  professionals 
are  granted  one  representative  at  the  national  assembly. 

The  Bicycle  Show,  held  in  New  York  the  last  week  in 
January,  was  notable  for  its  fine  display  of  wheels.  Fewer 
firms  than  usual  exhibited,. but  those  who  had  exhibits  kept 
them  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  There  are  not  so 
many  novelties  produced  now  as  heretofore,  consequently  the 
cycling  trade  has  settled  down  to  a  healthy  condition  and  a 
firmer  basis  than  it  had  during  the  years  1894-97,  when  the 
vast  numbers  of  manufacturers  made  it  certain  that  there 
must  be  a  collapse  soon.  There  are  now  fifty  less  firms 
making  bicycles  in  this  country  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

A  six-day  bicycle  race  was  held  in  Mechanics  Pavilion, 
San  Francisco,  February  13-19.  The  competitors  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  ones  who  entered  a  similar  race  at 
New  York  in  December  (Vol.  8,  p.  898).  Charles  W.  Miller, 
of  Chicago,  won,  covering  2,176  miles,  4  laps,  in  139  hours. 

Chess.  —  The  international  chess  trophy  was  won  by  the 
American  players  in  the  match  played  in  New  York,  ending 
March  11.     The    English   players   won    4   games    and    the 
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Americans  6.  This  was  the  fourth  annual  match,  of  which 
the  Americans  have  won  the  first  and  fourth,  the  En^Hsh,  the 
second  and  third. 

Pu§:ilism.  —  George  Dixon,  long  the  light-weight  cham- 
pion pugilist,  defeated  Pluto,  an  Australian  fighter,  at  the 
Lenox  Athletic  Club,  of  New  York,  January  17.  The  fight 
lasted  ten  rounds. 

On  March  12,  Terry  McGovern,  a  featherweight  pugilist, 
defeated  Patsy  Haley,  of  Buffalo,  at  the  same  place.  This 
contest  was  decided  in  the  eighteenth  round. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES* 

One  of  the  most  mysterious  and  sensational  of  crimes  is 
that  known  as  the  "  Adams  poisoning  case."  On  December 
24,  1898,  Harry  S.  Cornish,  director  of  athletics  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker Athletic  Club,  New  York  city,  received  through  the 
mail  a  package  containing  a  silver  holder  and  a  bottle 
labelled  "  Bromo-seltzer."  Four  days  later,  December  28, 
Mrs.  Kate  J.  Adams,  with  whom  Cornish  boarded,  died  sud- 
denly after  partaking  of  the  supposedly  harmless  drug ;  and 
chemical  analysis  showed  her  death  to  be  due  to  poisoning 
by  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanide  of  mercury,  the  latter  of 
which  had  been  mixed  with  the  bromo-seltzer.  Much  mys- 
tery surrounds  the  case,  which  is  still  uncleared.  A  coro- 
ner's verdict  found  that  the  poison  had  been  sent  to  Cornish 
by  Roland  B.  Molineux,  who  was  arrested  for  the  crime 
February  27,  1899.  On  March  i  the  grand  jury  brought  in 
an  indictment  against  him,  and  toward  the  end  of  March  the 
case  was  transferred  from  general  sessions  to  the  criminal 
branch  of  the  supreme  court. 

Lynchings  have  been  alarmingly  frequent  of  late.  On 
the  night  of  January  18  two  negroes  were  shot  and  killed  in 
Lynchburg,  Tenn.  They  had  both  served  terms  in  prison 
for  robbery  and  were  considered  a  menace  to  the  community. 
—  On  February  1 1  six  negroes,  of  whom  three  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  the  wife  of  a  school  teacher,  were 
taken  from  the  jail  at  Leesburg,  Ga.,  by  a  mob  who  de- 
manded the  keys  from  the  sheriff,  and  lynched.  —  In  the  early 
morning  of  March  16,  in  Palmetto,  Ga.,  nine  negroes 
accused  of  incendiarism,  who  were  being  held  as  prisoners 
in  a  warehouse,  were  forcibly  taken  from  their  guards  by  an 
armed  mob  of  about  100  men,  and  shot.  Four  of  them 
were  killed  outright,  the  others  wounded,  the  mob  dispersing 
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on  seeing  that  the  citizens  of  the  town  had  been  aroused. 
Mihtia  were  sent  to  the  place  by  the  governor,  from  Atlanta, 
to  remain  until  all  danger  of  an  uprising  of  the  blacks  had 
passed. —  During  the  last  week  in  March  wholesale  lynchings 
growing  out  of  race  prejudices  were  reported  from  Little 
River  county,  Arkansas,  on  the  Texas  border. 

On  March  9,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Cody  was  convicted  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  blackmail 
George  J.  and  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould.  On  account  of  the 
age  of  the  prisoner  the  jury  recommended  mercy,  and  Mrs. 
Cody  was  set  free  on  suspended  sentence. 

On  March  16,  a  shooting  affray  arising  out  of  the  may- 
oralty campaign  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  caused  the  death  of 
five  men  and  the  serious  wounding  of  another.  The  shooting 
was  between  a  party  led  by  Sheriff  Williams,  who  favored 
the  regular  Democratic  nominee,  and  a  party  led  by  Chief  of 
Police  Toler,  who  supported  the  citizens'  ticket. 

On  March  20,  Mrs.  Martha  Place,  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  stepdaughter  on  February  7,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  662), 
was  executed  by  electricity  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  the  first  wo- 
man to  be  put  to  death  in  the  electric  chair  in  New  York 
state. 
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Alaska.  —  On  March  17,  orders  were  issued  for  a  military 
exploration  of  Alaska.  One  expedition,  under  Capt.  W.  R. 
Abercrombie,  2d  Infantry,  will  open  up  a  military  road  to 
Copper  Centre,  and  thence  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Eagle 
City,  and  will  locate  military  reservations  at  various  points. 
Another  expedition,  under  Capt.  E.  F.  Green,  25th  Infantry, 
will  establish  a  camp  at  Tyoonok  on  Cook's  Inlet.  A  small 
detachment  will  be  disembarked  at  Portage  bay,  on  Prince 
William  sound,  to  explore  and  establish  a  trail  thence  to  the 
camp  at  the  head  of  the  Knik  Arm ;  and  from  the  perma- 
nent camp  at  Tyoonok  exploring  detachments  will  be  sent 
north  by  way  of  the  Matanuska,  Sushitna,  Yedno,  and 
Kuskokvim  rivers,  to  determine  the  most  practicable  and 
direct  route  from  tidewater  to  the  crossings  of  the  Tanana 
river,  and  thence  to  the  military  post  at  Rampart  and  Circle 
City,  on  the  Yukon.  One  detachment  will  explore  the  west 
bank  of  Cook's  Inlet,  from  open  tidewater  to  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Sushitna  river,  for  the  most  practicable 
overland  trail.  * 
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Idaho.  —  The  influence  of  women  in  the  pubUc  life  of 
Idaho  is  a  factor  of  growing  importance.  It  was  felt  at  the 
city  elections  in  the  early  part  of  1898  (Vol  8,  p.  402),  but 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  election  in  November. 
Three  female  members  of  the  state  legislature  were  elected ; 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  a  woman, 
Miss  P.  French ;  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty-one  counties 
women  were  chosen  to  be  school  superintendents  ;  and  four 
of  the  county  treasurers  are  women. 

Illinois.  —  A  decision  was  rendered  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Illinois  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  end  the  separate  municipal  existence  of  the 
town  of  Pullman  and  merge  it  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The 
great  car-building  company  will  be  confined  to  the  lines  of 
business  for  which  it  was  originally  incorporated. 

On  March  7,  Governor  Tanner  signed  the  Ailing  Street 
Railway  bill,  which  repeals  the  notorious  Allen  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  two  years  ago  (Vol.  8,  p.  903).  The  Allen 
law  gave  city  councils  the  right  to  grant  fifty-year  franchises 
to  street-car  lines,  with  five  cents  as  the  minimum  fare.  The 
attempt  of  the  Chicago  city  council  to  extend  for  fifty  years 
the  franchises  controlled  by  the  street-car  combination, 
caused  a  remarkable  uprising  of  popular  indignation,  with 
the  result  that  during  the  first  week  in  March  the  state  legis- 
lature repealed  the  obnoxious  statute.  Only  one  vote,  that 
of  Mr.  Allen,  was  recorded  against  repeal.  Under  the  new 
law,  no  franchises  can  be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty  years,  and  the  city  councils  may  stipulate  for  fares 
less  than  five  cents. 

Kansas.  —  A  bill  passed  by  the  Kansas  legislature  about 
the  beginning  of-  the  year,  imposes  on  all  American  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  state  a  tax  of  two  per  cent 
on  gross  premiums  received,  and  double  that  rate  on  pre- 
miums received  by  foreign  companies.  The  new  law  is 
expected  to  add  $60,000  yearly  to  the  state  treasury. 

MiChigfan.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Michigan  at  its  last  session,  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Detroit  to  appoint  a  commission  to  purchase 
the  street  railways  of  that  city.  The  act  was  favored  by 
Governor  Pingree,  as  well  as  by  ex-Congressman  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  head  of  the  street-railway  system.  Under  author- 
ity of  this  act  the  aldermen,  during  the  first  week  in  April, 
appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  Governor  Pingree  and 
two  prominent  citizens   of    Detroit,    one  a  Republican,  the 
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other  a  Democrat,  thus  committing  the  city  to  an  experiment 
in  municipal  ownership  of  railroads.  The  vote  in  the  coun- 
cil stood  2 1  for,  to  1 1  against,  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission, some  of  the  aldermen  urging  that  purchase  should 
not  be  made  until  the  matter  had  again  been  submitted  to 
the  voters,  who  at  the  previous  election  had  merely  declared 
in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  of  tracks. 

New  York.  —  The  Legislature.  —  The  session  opened 
January  4,  with  the  Republican  majority  in  the  senate  reduced 
to  three,  and  in  the  assembly  24.  Senator  Ellsworth  was 
elected  president  pro  tern,  of  the  senate ;  and  Samuel  F. 
Nixon,  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  small  majority  in 
the  senate  has  operated  as  a  hindrance  to  some  party 
measures. 

Biennial  Sessions.  —  Though  both  parties  in  a  preliminary 
vote  last  year  had  declared  for  a  change  from  annual  to 
biennial  sessions  (Vol.  8,  p.  144),  the  change  was  shown  on 
March  28  to  lack  one  vote  of  the  requisite  majority  in  the 
senate,  and  was  abandoned.  Only  one  Democrat  voted  in 
its  favor,  while  three  Republicans  opposed  it.  The  labor 
unions  had  declared  against  it  as  tending  to  reduce  the  pop- 
ular control  over  legislation. 

Canal  Affairs.  —  To  give  public  assurance  of  fairness 
and  thoroughness  in  investigation  of  the  grave  accusations 
against  two  Republican  officials  who  have  had  chief  charge  of 
canal  improvements  (Vol.  8,  p.  676),  Governor  Roosevelt, 
early  in  January,  called  successively  two  eminent  Democratic 
lawyers  to  represent  him  in  legal  prosecution  of  the  officials 
concerned.  Their  declination,  due  to  prior  engagements, 
was  followed  by  his  appointment  of  two  other  Democrats, 
Austen  G.  Fox  and  Wallace  MacFarlane,  of  New  York.  On 
January  24  he  nominated  for  superintendent  of  pubhc  works. 
Col.  John  N.  Partridge,  of  Brooklyn,  to  whom  his  attention 
was  drawn  by  Seth  Low.  In  view  of  the  startling  fact  that, 
after  an  expenditure  of  about  $9,000,000  for  enlargement,  it 
is  now  estimated  that  $16,000,000  more  is  required,  the  gov- 
ernor decided  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  M^hole  canal  prob- 
lem through  an  examination  of  all  its  mechanical  elements 
and  commercial  and  financial  bearings  by  a  commission  of 
five  experts,  while  enlargement  waits.  This  commission  he 
announced  March  8,  as  follows  : 

General  Francis  V.  Greene,  of  New  York  ;  Frank  S.  Witherbee,  of 
Port  Henry;  ex- Mayor  George  E.  Greene,  of  Binghamton ;  John  N. 
Scatcherd  and  Major  T.  W.  Symons,  of  Buffalo. 
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Taxation  of  Franchises.  —  Governor  Roosevelt  on  March 
27  sent  to  the  legislature  a  special  message,  urging  tax- 
ation by  the  state  of  franchises  (including  those  already 
granted)  to  corporations  of  the  class  of  street-railway  and 
gas  companies.  Indicating  no  comprehensive  plan,  he 
recommended  appointment  of  a  committee  of  legislators  to 
formulate  proposals  on  the  subject  which  shall  correct  the 
grievous  injustice  to  the  community  of  granting  to  a  few 
persons,  first  a  franchise  as  a  gift,  then  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion on  the  gains  of  the  monopoly  thus  created. 

Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo.  —  The  success  of 
this  project  seems  assured.  A  memorial  proposing  it  to 
congress,  unanimously  adopted  in  the  legislature,  March, 
1898,  met  commendation  at  Washington  in  a  joint  resolution 
by  both  houses,  cordially  approved  by  the  president,  in  July. 
The  New  York  legislature  in  January,  1899,  created  an  asso- 
ciation clothed  with  ample  power  to  develop  and  direct  an 
international  exposition ;  and  subsequently  appropriated 
$300,000  for  a  state  building  and  exhibit.  Private  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  stock  has  been  very  large.  The 
exposition  is  fully  expected  to  draw  the  interest  of  all  the 
North  and  South  American  nations. 

Investigation  of  the  Tam7nany  Government.  —  This  inter- 
esting topic  pertains  to  the  next  quarter,  as  the  assembly 
committee  authorized  to  probe  the  Tammany  administration 
in  New  York  city  was  appointed  on  March  31.  The  object 
is  announced  as  primarily  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to 
alleged  exactions  from  policemen  of  funds  for  corruptly  in- 
fluencing legislation  at  Albany,  and  in  regard  to  alleged 
blackmail  levied  by  policemen  on  proprietors  of  vicious  or 
illegal  resorts ;  also  in  regard  to  various  allegations  against 
the  administration  under  Richard  Croker,  involving  extrava- 
gance or  corruption.  The  committee  of  seven  (five  Repub- 
licans, two  Democrats)  has  as  its  chairman  Robert  Mazet,  of 
New  York.  This  investigation  was  urged  by  Senator  Piatt, 
but  was  strongly  opposed  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  as  being  a  "  ma- 
chine Republican  "  movement  with  no  higher  aim  than  polit- 
ical advantage.  At  this  time  it  is  to  be  said  only  that  the 
first  days  of  its  work,  with  the  keen  and  sagacious  probing 
of  Mr.  Moss  as  its  counsel,  have  not  been  devoid  of  impres- 
siveness  and  importance. 

New  York  City  Police  Measures.  —  Three  police  bills  for 
the  city,  favored  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  passed  the  assem- 
bly late  in  March  by  a  strict  Republican  vote,  but  met  delay 
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in  the  senate  and  were  pending  when  tlie  quarter  ended  — 
one  establishing  in  place  of  the  present  bi-partisan  commis- 
sion a  single  headed  commission ;  another  removing  elec- 
tions from  control  by  the  police  department  and  placing  them 
under  a  separate  bureau ;  a  third  forbidding  under  heavy 
penalties  any  meddling  by  the  police  with  the  elections. 

Amstej'dam  Avenue  Railroad  Tracks.  —  The  residents  of 
this  attractive  street,  and  indeed  of  all  northwestern  Manhat- 
tan, have  been  moved  to  a  most  indignant  protest  against  the 
disfiguring  and  dangerous  use  of  four  trolley  tracks  for  the 
two  roads  (the  Third  Avenue  and  the  Metropolitan)  that 
claim  rights  on  the  avenue.  Immense  meetings  listened  to 
earnest  addresses  which  urged  the  citizens'  demand  that 
the  two  roads  should  interlace  or  combine  their  four  tracks 
into  two ;  and  the  assembly  unanimously  passed  a  bill  to  this 
effect;  but  in  the  senate  an  amendment  was  reported,  leaving 
the  result  open  to  legal  complications.  A  subsequent  amend- 
ment in  the  last  week  of  the  quarter  offered  prospect  of 
relief.  The  trouble  arose  from  the  greed  of  two  rival  roads, 
and  was  continued  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  their  in- 
terests. 

New  President  of  Manhattan.  —  James  J.  Coogan  —  to 
the  surprise  and  indignation  of  many  Tammany  district 
leaders  —  was  elected  president  of  the  municipal  assembly 
of  Manhattan  on  January  6  for  three  years,  at  $5,000  annual 
salary.  The  election  is  well  known  to  have  been  on  the 
demand  in  the  form  of  nomination  by  Richard  Croker.  Mr. 
Coogan  ran  for  mayor  in  1888  as  the  candidate  of  the  United 
Labor  party,  receiving  9,809  votes  out  of  272,413.  He  was 
one  of  the  two  men  who  in  1897  went  to  London  to  offer 
Mr.  Croker  the  nomination  as  the  people's  candidate  for 
mayor. 

South  Carolina.  —  The  following  paragraphs  from  the 
message  of  Governor  Ellerbe,  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  general  assembly,  January  10,  are  of  general  pub- 
lic interest  in  view  of  the  recent  serious  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  lynchings  in  the  South : 

"  In  the  last  several  years  there  has  been  an  apparently  increashig 
disposition  among  us  to  attempt  the  righting  of  real  or  supposed  wrongs 
by  the  law-breaking  practice  of  lynching.  .  .  . 

"The  remedy  suggests  itself ;  see  to  it,  as  conservators  of  the  peace 
of  the  state,  as  makers  of  its  laws,  as  the  guardians  of  its  sacred  honor, 
that  the  laws  are  so  enacted  and  so  administered  that  conviction  and 
punishment  shall  follow  crime  with  the  certainty  that  links  effects  to 
causes.  ... 
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"The  officers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen  for  probity  and  for  courage ; 
and  it  should  become  of  itself  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  for  sheriffs 
or  constables  to  allow  a  prisoner  to  be  taken  by  violence  from  their 
hands,  even  though  their  own  blood  should  have  to  be  shed  to  protect 
the  criminal.  That  an  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  and  of 
protecting  a  prisoner  should  suffer  him  to  be  seized  and  snatched  from 
the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  state's  power  and  sovereignty, 
should  constitute  forfeiture  in  itself  of  his  office,  for  it  is  confession  of 
indisposition  or  of  inability  to  perform  the  high  duty  committed  to  him. 
Such  officers  will  never  correct  lawlessness,  for  they  are  either  in 
sympathy  with  it  or  they  are  afraid  of  it. 

"As  an  additional  measure  of  restraint,  it  would  be  well,  and  I 
recommend,  that  any  county  in  which  the  crime  of  lynching  is  committed 
shall  be  liable  to  the  heirs  of  the  victim  of  the  lynchers  in  the  sum  of 
$5,000,  and  that  men  who  shall  be  convicted  of  participation  in  lynching 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  or  to  hold  office  in  this  state." 
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New  Senators. — The  chief  results  of  the  contests  for 
vacant  seats  in  the  United  States  senate  (p.  121)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Connecticut,  General  Joseph  R.  Hawley  (Rep.)  succeeds  him- 
self, defeating  Daniel  N.  Morgan  (Dem.). 

In  Indiana,  Albert  J.  Beveridge  (Rep.)  succeeds  Hon.  David 
Turpie  (Dem.).  Mr.  Beveridge  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ohio  in  1863,  ^"^ 
was  graduated  at  De  Pauw. 

In  Maine,  Eugene  Hale  (Rep.)  succeeds  himself. 

In  Massachusetts,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Rep.)  succeeds  himself. 

In  Michigan,  Julius  C.  Burrows  (Rep.)  succeeds  himself,  defeating 
Daniel  J.  Campau  of  Detroit,  chairman  of  Democratic  state  committee. 
Mr.  Burrows  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  sixty-two  years  ago,  and  was 
captain  in  the  17th  Michigan  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  Served  six- 
teen years  in  the  house  of  representatives,  beginning  with  the  43d  Con- 
gress, and  was  elected  United  States  senator  four  years  ago. 

In  Minnesota,  Cushman  K.  Davis  (Rep.)  succeeds  himself. 

In  Missouri,  Francis  M.  Cockrell  (bem.)  succeeds  himself,  for  a 
fifth  term. 

In  Montana,  after  an  exciting  contest  involving  seventeen  days  of 
continuous  balloting,  during  which  charges  of  bribery  were  freely  made 
on  both  sides,  William  A.  Clark  (Dem.)  was  elected  to  succeed  Lee 
Mantle  (Rep.).  Many  Republican  members  voted  for  Clark,  the  final 
ballot  standing  Clark  54,  W.  G.  Conrad  27,  the  rest  scattering.  The 
opposition  to  Mr.  Clark  was  backed  by  Marcus  Daly,  head  of  the  great 
Anaconda  mining  company. 

In  Nebraska,  M.  L.  Hay  ward  (Rep.)  succeeds  William  V.  Allen 
(Pop.),  the  vote  standing  74  for  Hayward  to  58  for  Allen,  the  latter 
receiving  the  full  Fusion  vote,  thp  former  the  solid  Republican  vote. 

In  Nevada,  William  M.  Stewart  (Silver)  succeeds  himself. 

In  New  Jersey,  John  Kean  (Rep.)  succeeds  James  Smith,  Jr.  (Dem.). 

In  New  Ygrk,  Chauncey  M.  Depew  (Kep.)  succeeds  Edward 
Murphy,  Jr.  (Dem.).  Mr.  Depew  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the 
Republican  caucus  at  Albany  January  12.  In  joint  convention  of  the 
state  senate  and  assembly,  January  18,  he  was  elected  by  iii  votes  (27 
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senators,  84  assemblymen),  to  83  votes  (23  senators,  60  assemblymen) 
cast  for  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Depew  was  born  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  April  23,  1834,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  graduated  at  Yale.  Returning  to  his  native  village,  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Nelson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1858.  During  that  year  he  served  as  delegate  to  the  Republican  state 
convention,  beginning  the  practice  of  law  in  1859.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  to  the  assembly  from  the  Third  Westchester  county  district. 
Reelected  in  1862,  he  was  made  speaker /r^  tempore;  two  years  later 
he  was  elected  secretary  of 
state  by  a  majority  of  30,000. 
The  post  of  United  States 
minister  to  Japan  was  ten- 
dered to  him  by  President 
Johnson,  but  the  superior 
attractions  of  an  important 
business  connection  led  him 
to  the  decision  to  retire  from 
political  life.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  attorney  for  the 
New  York  &  Harlem  Rail- 
road Company;  in  1869  he 
came  to  hold  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company.  In  1875  ^e  be- 
came general  counsel  for  the 
entire  Vanderbilt  system  of 
railroads,  and  a  director  in 
each  of  the  lines  comprised 
in  that  system.  In  1874  he 
was  chosen  regent  of  the 
State  University  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ikiilding  Commis- 
sion connected  with  the  state 
capitol.  In  1882,  when  Wil- 
liam H.  Vanderbilt  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Mr.  De- 
pew became  second  vice- 
president,  and  three  years 
later  the  presidency  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  This  position  he  retained  until,  at  the  time  of  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt's  withdrawal  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  entire 
Vanderbilt  system  of  railroads,  he  succeeded  to  this  post  (Vol.  8,  p.  414). 

In  Texas,  ex-Governor  Charles  A.  Culberson  (Dem.)  succeeds 
Roger  Q.  Mills  (Dem.). 

In  Vermont,  January  7,  Governor  Smith  appointed  Benjamin  F. 
Fifield  (Rep.),  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Montpelier,  to  the  seat  in  the 
United  States  senate  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Justin  S. 
Morrill  (Rep).  Mr.  Fifield,  however,  declined  the  appointment  for  per- 
sonal and  family  reasons,  and  it  was  given  to  Jonathan  Ross  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  who  resigned  his  office  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Vermont  to  accept  the  seat.  Mr.  Ross  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  '51 ; 
was  elected  to  the  supreme  court  bench  in  1870;  and  became  chief  justice 
in  1890. 

In  West  Virginia,  Nathan  B.  Scott  (Rep.)  succeeds  Charles  J. 
Faulkner  (Dem.). 
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In  Wisconsin,  Joseph  Very  Quarles  (Rep.),  of  Milwaukee,  succeeds 
John  L.  Mitchell  (Uem.),  defeating  Timothy  E.  Ryan,  of  Waukesha. 
Mr.  Quarles  was  born  in  Southport,  now  Kenosha,  Wis.,  December  i6, 
1843.  Served  in  the  39th  Wisconsin  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War ;  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1866;  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1868.     Has  served  terms  in  the  state  assembly  and  senate. 

In  Wyoming,  Clarence  D.  Clark  (Rep.)  succeeds  himself. 


Presidential  Appointments. 


On  January  11  President 
McKinley  nominated 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  of 
New  York,  to  be  ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain, 
to  succeed  Col.  John 
Hay,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  portfolio  in  the 
cabinet  as  secretary  of 
state  in  place  of  Secre- 
tary Day,  who  had  been 
made  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to 
the  Spanish-American 
Peace  Commission  (Vol. 
8,  p.  677).  Mr.  Choate's 
nomination  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  senate  January 
19. 

Choate,  Joseph  Hodges, 
ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  Great 
Britain,  was  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  'J^^u^ry  24,  1832, 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  George 
Choate,  a  cousin  of  Rufus 
Choate.  His  ancestors  came 
to  New  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard,  '52,  and  entered  Dane  Law  School,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  two  years  later.  The  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  but  within  a  few  months  went  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Choate  first  entered  the  law  office  of  Scudder  &  Carter,  but  in  1856 
transferred  his  activities  to  the  office  of  Butler,  Evarts  &  Southmayd, 
being  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  the  same  year.  Soon  afterward 
he  left  that  office  to  form  a  partnership  with  W.  H.  L.  Barnes.  This 
partnership  continued  until  June  i,  1859,  when  Mr.  Choate  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate.  With  the  firm 
Mr.  Choate  has  since  remained,  although  C.  C.  Beaman  was  admitted  to 
the  place  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Southmayd.  The  firm  name  has  become 
known  the  country  over  as  Evans,  Choate  &  Beaman.  Mr.  Choate  has 
been  connected  with  many  celebrated  cases,  and  has  frequently  appeared 
in  causes  of  great  moment  before  the  highest  courts  of  New  York  and 
before  the  United  States  supreme  court.     By  far  the  most  important 
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argument  which  Mr.  Choate  ever  made  at  Washington  was  that  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  income-tax  law  in  May,  1895.  He  was  pitted 
against  James  C.  Carter  and  other  able  lawyers,  who  argued  for  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law ;  but  the  supreme  court  declared  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional (Vol.  5,  pp.  271-284). 

Always  a  Republican,  Mr.  Choate  has  never  heretofore  held  public 
office.  He  has  been  for  years,  however,  among  the  leaders  of  public 
sentiment  in  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  seventy 
whose  work  rid  the  city  of  the  Tweed  ring;  and  he  was  in  1894  president 
of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention (Vol.  4,  pp.  370,  601). 
In  the  mayoralty  campaign 
of  1897  Mr.  Choate  gave  his 
support  to  the  candidacy  of 
Seth  Low,  the  Citizens'  Union 
candidate;  and  in  the  state 
campaign  of  last  fall  he 
heartily  supported  the  Re- 
publican nominee. 

In  1897  Mr.  Choate  was 
a  candidate  for  United  States 
senator,  but  was  defeated  by 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  (Vol.  7,  ]). 
158).  His  reputation  as  an 
orator  has  long  been  great 
and  widespread,  his  abilities 
being  equally  apparent  in  the 
discussion  of  weighty  issues 
of  the  day  and  in  the  lighter 
vein  of  after-dinner  or  occa- 
sional oratory.  Mr.  Choate 
was  president  of  the  Union 
League  Club  from  1873  ^^ 
1876,  and  for  several  years 
occupied  the  highest  office 
in  the  New  England  Society. 
He  has  been  president  of  the 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club  in  New 
York,  and  for  several  years 
he  was  president  of  the  entire 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League,  University,  Harvard,  City,  Century,  Grolier,  Racquet,  Riding, 
Alpha  Delta  Phi,  New  York  Athletic,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  clubs, 
the  Bar  and  Down  Town  associations,  and  the  New  England  Society. 
In  August,  1898,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. His  reception  in  England  has  been  most  cordial.  He  is  con- 
sidered a  most  worthy  successor  of  Adams,  Lowell,  Phelps,  Bayard, 
and  Hay. 

The  ambassadorship  to  Russia,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
transfer  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
the  interior,  to  succeed  CorneUus  N.  BHss  (Vol.  8,  pp.  152, 
905),  was  filled  in  January  by  the  transfer  of  Hon.  Charle- 
magne Tower,  of  Pennsylvania,  minister  to  Austria-Hungary, 
from  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg.- 
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Addison  C.  Harris,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Tower  as  minister  to  Austria- Hungary. 

For  biography  of  Ambassador  Tower,  see  Vol.  7,  p.  163. 

Harris,  Addison  C,  minister  to  Austria-Hungary,  was  born  in 
Indiana  about  fifty-three  years  ago,  is  a  graduate  of  Butler  College  in 
that  state,  and  a  lawyer  of  prominence.  He  served  one  term  in  the 
Indiana  senate,  and  was  at  one  time  defeated  for  congress  by  Hon.  W. 
D.  Bynum.  The  legation  at  Vienna  is  likely  soon  to  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  embassy. 

On  January  18,  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  of  Illinois,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  president  to  be  United  States  circuit  judge  of 
the  7th  Judicial  Circuit. 

Grosscup,  Judge  Peter  S.,  was  born  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  February 
15,  1852.  Was  graduated  at  Wittenberg  College  in  1872,  and  later  at 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Law  School.  While  practicing  law  in  Ashland  he 
made  the  first  nomination  of  Major  McKinley  for  congress.  While 
judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois,  he  denied  an  application  by  the  government  for  Sunday  closing 
of  the  World's  Fairgrounds  at  Chicago,  dissenting  from  two  circuit  court 
judges,  which  dissent  was  sustained  on  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  He  is  a  member  of  the  federal  commission  to  examine  and 
^ef>ort-on  needed  changes  in  the  patent  laws. 

'^\  On  February  23,  Christian  C.  Kohlsaat,  of  IlUnois,  brother 
of  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald  and  Evening  Post,  was  nominated  to  succeed 
Judge  Grosscup  as  district  judge  for  the  Northern  District 
of .  ilhnois. 

j  On  February  25,  ex-Secretary  of  State  William  R.  Day, 
hi  Ohio,  lately  head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Spanish- American  Peace  Commission,  was  nominated  by 
President  McKinley  to  be  United  States  circuit  judge  of  the 
6th  Judicial  Circuit.  For  biography  and  portrait  of  Judge 
Day,  see  Vol.  8,  pp.  411,  412. 

On  February  28,  John  B.  McPherson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  nominated  to  be  United  States  district  judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  George  Gray,  of  Delaware, 
recently  a  delegate  to  the  Spanish- American  Peace  Commis- 
sion, has  been  appointed  to  the  new  circuit  judgeship  created 
under  a  recent  act  of  congress  in  the  3d  Judicial  Circuit, 
comprising  eastern  and  western  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware.  For  portrait  and  biography  of  Judge  Gray, 
see  Vol.  4,  p.  279  ;  Vol.  8,  pp.  576,  577. 

On  March  4,  Walter  Evans,  of  Kentucky,  a  Republican 
representative  in  the  54th  and  55th  Congresses,  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  District  of 
Kentucky.     He  served  in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War. 
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The  New  Librarian    of   Congfress.  —  By  the  death  of 

John  Russell  Young  (See  "  Necrology  "  ),  the  important  post 
of  librarian  of  congress  became  vacant.  The  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Barrows,  Republican  representative  from  the  loth  district 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  55th  Congress,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Christian  Register  (Unitarian)  of  Boston,  was  nominated 
to  the  vacancy  by  President  McKinley,  February  15.  The 
Library  Committee  of 
the  senate,  however,  re- 
ported March  3  adverse- 
ly to  the  nomination, 
and  the  55th  Congress 
expired  without  the  nom- 
ination being  voted  on. 
Mr.  Barrows  subse- 
quently  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  post  as  a  recess 
appointment ;  and  on 
March  13  it  was  confer- 
red on  Herbert  Putnam, 
librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Boston,  Mass. 

PuTNA'M,  Herbert,  li- 
brarian of  congress,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  in  1861, 
youngest  son  of  the  late 
George  P.  Putnam,  founder 
of  the  publishing  house  of 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Was 
educated  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  New  York  and  at 
Harvard,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated, '83.  He  studied  law  at 
Columbia  Law  School,  and 
in  1884  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Early  in  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  he  became  librarian  of  the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum,  a 
proprietary  library.  Later,  through  his  efforts,  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Library  was  founded,  and  the  Athenaeum  was  merged  with  it.  From  its 
organization  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library  has  been  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  the  country.  Its  building  is  also  one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Putnam  resigned  as  librarian  at  Minneapolis 
in  December,  1891,  and  went  to  Boston  to  practice  law.  He  was  about  to 
transfer  his  activities  in  that  profession  to  New  York,  when,  in  1895,  ^^ 
was  chosen  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  While  his  name  was 
under  discussion  at  that  time,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  referred  to  him 
as  "one  of  the  best  three  librarians  of  the  country."  The  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Cyrus  Northrop,  thus  described  Mr. 
Putnam:  "  He  is  courteous  and  affable.  He  understands  his  business. 
He  is  familiar  with  books.  He  knows  how  to  help  people  who  want  to 
study  a  subject  and  do  not  know  what  books  they  want.     He  knows  how 
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to  organize  a  library.  He  is  pleasantly  master  and  yet  guide  and  helper 
to  his  assistants.  He  is  catholic  in  his  spirit  and  tastes.  He  is,  in  brief, 
a  model  librarian." 

Four  years  of  experience  in  administration  of  the  largest  city  library 
and  the  foremost  library  in  the  country  in  the  point  of  efificiency,  have 
made  him  the  most  available  man  in  the  country  for  librarian  of  congress. 
In  point  of  breadth  and  completeness  of  its  collections,  no  less  than  in 
its  strength  as  an  educational  institution,  the  Boston  Public  Library  at 
present  much  excels  the  national  library.  Mr.  Putnam  was  president  of 
the  American  Library  Association  in  1898,  and  was  the  candidate  of  that 
body  for  the  post  of  librarian  of  congress.  Professional  librarians  will 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  prospect  that  a  new  era  is  opened  in  the 
national  library,  whereby  it  will  not  only  become  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  library  in  the  country  and  one  worthy  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  that  a  system  of  national  encouragement  and  super- 
vision of  the  libraries  throughout  the  country  may  be  expected  among 
other  things  that  will  result  from  the  administration  of  an  expert. 

Mr.  Kiplin§:'S  Illness.  —  Shortly  after  arriving  in  New 
York  from  England,  in  the  depth  of  the  recent  severe  winter, 
Rudyard  Kipling  was  stricken  with  a  cold  which  rapidly  devel- 
oped into  pneumonia.  For  weeks  his  life  hung,  as  it  were, 
by  a  slender  thread,  but  was  finally  saved  to  the  world  by 
medical  skill.  The  occasion  is  noteworthy,  as  it  not  only 
evoked  from  all  classes  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  spontaneous  tributes  to  the  distinguished  writer's 
genius,  but  brought  to  English-speaking  peoples  the  first  full 
realization  of  the  extent  to  which  Kipling  embodies  that 
tremendous  vitalizing  power  and  moral  force  which  is  the 
life-spring, and  the  best  hope  of  literature.  Says  the  London 
Spectator  : 

"  Unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  strongly,  the  nation  has 
felt  that  in  Mr.  Kipling  it  would  lose  a  great  force  in  our  public  life,  and 
a  great  force  for  good  —  an  influence  which,  while  bright,  living,  concen- 
trated, attractive,  is  also  an  influence  that  makes  for  national  righteous- 
ness, which  helps  to  build  up  the  national  character,  and  makes  us  think 
less  of  the  material  and  petty  things  of  life  and  more  of  the  great  and 
lasting  issues.  The  country  has  felt  that  if  it  lost  Mr.  Kipling,  it  lost  its 
chief  interpreter  —  the  man  who  best  of  all  the  present  generation  can 
make  it  understand  itself,  its  duties,  and  its  high  destiny.  He  is  not  an 
interpreter  who  merely  cared  to  unriddle  the  shadowy  and  the  vague,  but 
one  who  dwelt  among  plain  men  and  in  contact  with  plain  things,  and 
yet  by  the  alchemy  of  his  genius  drew  forth  from  the  common,  and  what 
some  may  have  even  thought  the  unclean,  the  true  gold.  Mankind  finds 
too  few  such  interpreters.  .  .  .  For  three  special  acts  of  interpretation  we 
must  all  be  etenmlly  grateful  to  Mr.  Kipling.  He  has  interpreted  so 
that  we  may  understand  the  common  soldier,  the  man  in  the  ranks,  the 
man  behind  the  gun  and  behind  the  bayonet  —  the  tortoise  on  whom  in 
the  last  resort  the  globe  of  our  empire  rests.  Next,  he  has  interpreted 
India,  or  at  any  rate  made  partly  luminous,  the  iridescent  and  mysterious 
mist  in  which  the  Englishman  in  India  moves.  .  .  .  Lastly,  he  has  inter- 
preted for  us  the  white  men  of  the  empire,  and  made  intelligible  the 
speech  and  thought  of  the  native-born  —  the  men  of  Canada's  snows,  of 
Australia's  sun-baked  downs,  of  South  Africa's  uplands.  .   .  . 
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"  What  we  have  said  to-day  must  not  be  taken  as  in  any  sense  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work  as  a  man  of  letters  —  as  a 
poet  or  as  a  creator  of  character.  We  have  not  even  alluded  to  his  writ- 
ings about  the  sea,  or  to  the  fact  that  he,  almost  alone  of  Englishmen, 
has  succeeded  in  writing  the  true  short  story  —  the  real  conte.  All  we 
have  attempted  to  do  is  to  explain  how  natural  and  right  was  the  instinct 
of  our  people  and  our  race,  both  here  and  in  America,  to  regard  his  ill- 
ness as  a  national  event  of  the  first  moment.  An  imperial  nation  is  al- 
ways an  army  on  the  march  through  an  unknown  and  hostile  country; 
and  under  such  conditions  to  lose  one's  best  interpreter  would,  indeed, 
have  been  a  grievous  loss." 

The  London  Speaker  says : 

"This  widespread  sentiment  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  a  young 
man,  who  was  first  heard  of  about  a  dozen  years  back,  has  come  to  be  a 
representative  force,  not  only  in  English  literature,  but  also  in  the  more 
complex  elements  which  make  up  the  character  of  a  race.  A  year  or  so 
ago  it  might  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Kipling  that  he  symbolized  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  Britain  and  her  offshoots,  the  indomitable  will  and  brains 
she  exercises  by  land  and  sea,  her  magnetic  power  over  subject- races 
who  detest  her  phlegmatic  justice  and  her  cold  pride,  the  ingrained  dev- 
iltry of  the  British  soldier,  and  the  unflinching  devotion  of  the  respon- 
sible civilian.  To  this  we  should  have  added  that  no  other  writer  has 
shown  so  vivid  an  insight  into  the  Oriental  mystery  which  Indian  states- 
men whose  names  we  sometimes  hear,  and  their  subordinates  who 
remain  unsung,  have  been  administering  for  more  than  a  century.  This 
would  have  been  a  pretty  comprehensive  tribute  to  an  author  barely 
entered  upon  his  thirties.  But  it  would  not  have  touched  the  emotion 
which  Mr.  Kipling  inspires  now,  and  which  causes  men  and  women  to 
offer  up  public  prayers  for  his  life.  He  has  come  home  with  startling 
suddenness  to  the  religious  sense  of  his  people.  The  creator  of  Mulva- 
ney,  the  chronicler  of  the  license  which  civilization  thinly  veneers  in  the 
soldier's  mind,  the  singer  of  England  in  her  aggressive  might  and  her  in- 
veterate enmities,  made  the  Jubilee  the  occasion  not  for  exultation  over 
the  imperial  display  of  material  strength,  but  for  a  humble  confession 
that  righteousness  alone  exalteth  a  nation.  The  *  Recessional  '  did  for 
Rudyard  Kipling's  fame  what  all  the  gifts  of  the  story-teller,  all  the  au- 
dacities of  the  pride  of  life  in  prose  and  verse,  would  have  failed  to 
achieve.  It  was  just  that  kind  of  humble  petition  which  has  moved  the 
hearts  of  a  domineering  and  headstrong  race  since  the  days  of  Crom- 
well." 

The  New  Voice  (New  York)  comments  as  follows : 

"  In  an  age  which,  by  its  control  of  the  forces  of  nature,  tunnels  the 
Alps,  irrigates  vast  deserts,  harnesses  Niagara,  bridles  the  ocean,  and  gir- 
dles the  earth,  Kipling  comes  as  an  interpreter  of  itself  to  itself ;  and  his 
service  to  literature  has  been  that  he  has  taken  it  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
the  studio,  the  classroom,  the  study,  and  placed  it  in  the  world,  amid  the 
marts,  on  the  highways,  in  the  holds  of  ships,  the  cabins  of  locomotives 
—  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  men  are  toiling,  and  sweating,  and 
fighting,  and  planning  for  the  serious  business  of  their  lives.  His  death 
would  have  been  almost  a  disaster;  his  near  approach  to  death,  by  the 
revealing  light  it  cast  upon  him  and  upon  his  dearness  to  the  world,  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  a  blessing.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in  his  hands, 
more  than  in  the  hands  of  any  other  one  man,  lies  the  destiny  of  the 
world  for  the  next  quarter  century.? " 
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Mr.  Kipling's  six-year-old  daughter,  Josephine,  the  oldest 
of  his  three  children,  died  from  pneumonia,  March  6,  during 
her  father's  critical  illness. 

Other  Personal  Notes.  —  Charles  H.  Cramp,  president  of 
the  great  shipbuilding  firm,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Penn.)  Commercial  Museums,  to  succeed  the 
late  Dr.  William  Pepper. 

During  the  absence  of  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell 
University,  as  head  of  the  civil  commission  sent  to  the  Phil- 
ippines (pp.  14,  19),  the  duties  of  president  of  the  university 
have  been  entrusted  to  Professor  T.  F.  Crane,  professor  of 
the  Romance  languages  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

In  February,  President  James  Monroe  Taylor,  of  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  was  offered,  but  declined 
to  accept,  the  presidency  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  L,  rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  President  E.  B. 
Andrews  to  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chicago,  111.  (Vol.  8,  p.  677). 

On  March  2,  Carl  Schurz,  of  New  York,  veteran  soldier, 
statesman,  and  reformer,  was  tendered  a  banquet  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday  by  many 
men  of  prominence  in  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  the 
metropolis.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  pre- 
sided. 

The  festivities  of  the  Mardi-gras  carnival  in  New  Or- 
leans, La,,  February  14,  were,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  celebrated  this  year  "  amid  snow  and  ice."  The 
attendance  is  said  to  have  shown  no  falling  off.  On  Febru- 
ary 12,  snow  fell  to  the  unprecedented  depth  of  nearly  three 
inches,  and  the  thermometer  got  down  as  low  as  7°  —  a  tem- 
perature more  than  10°  below  the  lowest  recorded  in  histor- 
ical times  or  hfinded  down  by  Indian  tradition. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  of  New  York  city,  was 
unanimously  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton 
University  to  be  the  first  incumbent  of  the  newly  endowed 
"  Murray  "  chair  of  English  Literature  at  Yale.  The  endow- 
ment fund  of  $100,000  was  subscribed  on  condition  that  Dr. 
van  Dyke  should  be  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  —  $50,- 
000  being  given  by  D.  H.  McAlpin,  of  New  York,  and  the 
remainder  subscribed  by  alumni.  The  chair  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  dean  of  the  University,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Murray. 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  of  Peacedale,  R.  L,  was  elected 
early  in  March  to  succeed  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine  as  president 
of  Wellesley  (Mass.)  Female  College. 
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Miss  Hazard  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  forty-two  years  ago.  Her 
literary  productions  comprise  a  work  remarkable  for  its  antiquarian 
minuteness,  entitled  "  Thomas  Hazard,  Son  of  Robert,  Called  College 
Tom;  or.  Student  Life  in  Narragansett  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
His  Grandson's  Granddaughter;"  memoirs  of  the  late  Professor 
Diman,  of  Brown  University ;  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  her 
grandfather,  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  woolen  manufacturer,  of  Peacedale; 
a  volume,  entitled  ** Narragansett  Ballads;"  and  a  collection  of  re- 
ligious sonnets. 

On  March  20,  General  Russell  Hastings  of  Massachu- 
setts was  chosen  to  succeed  Frederic  Emory,  who  resigned  as 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics ;  but,  on  his 
declining  to  accept  the  post,  owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  Emory 
was  temporarily  reappointed. 

A  successor  to  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  who  retired 
March  12,  1897,  as  superintendent  of  the  "Nautical  Alma- 
nac" (Vol.  7,  p.  136),  has  been  chosen  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  J.  See,  of  Mo.,  recently  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Naval  Observatory. 

Professor  See  is  thirty-three  years  of  age.  After  graduating  at  the 
State  University  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1899  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  astronomy  in  the  Chicago  University.  Later  he  went  to  the  Lowell 
Observatory  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  thence  to  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  At  the 
last-named  place  he  discovered  no  less  than  600  double  stars.  Professor 
See's  discoveries  regarding  celestial  heat  have  caused  some  scholars  to 
change  their  opinion  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Herschel  and  Laplace. 

High  up  on  the  roll  of  heroes  stands  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Guion,  an  elevator  attendant  in  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
New  York  city.  During  the  terrible  fire,  which  destroyed 
the  hotel  on  March  17  (See  "  Disasters  "  ),  Guion  remained  at 
his  post,  saving  many  lives,  until  forcibly  pulled  from  the 
elevator  car  by  the  police.  But,  hearing  the  bell  ring  again, 
he  went  up  once  more  —  to  his  death. 

A  subscription  for  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  support  of 
Guion's  mother  and  two  sisters  has  been  started.  It  is 
headed  by  a  gift  of  $500  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Doane,  who  lived  at 
the  Windsor  ;  and  by  the  first  week  in  April,  $3,000  had 
been  subscribed. 

On  January  10,  the  court  of  appeals  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
reversed  the  judgment  in  favor  of  W.  R.  Laidlaw  against 
Russell  Sage  of  New  York,  growing  out  of  the  explosion  in 
connection  with  the  attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  Sage  by 
Norcross  in  December,  1891  (Vol.  i,p.  546;  Vol.  5,  p.  388). 
A  new  trial  was  ordered. 
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The  Twelfth  Census.  —  Among  the  enactments  of  the 
55  th  Congress  (p.  123)  was  one  providing  for  the  taking  of 
the  1 2th  Census  of  the  United  States  in  1900. 

A  Census  Bureau  is  created,  to  which  the  civil-service  regulations 
are  not  extended.  The  estimated  number  of  appointments  to  be  made  is 
about  45,000.  The  law  provides  that  300  supervisors  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  president,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate.  Under  these 
supervisors  will  come  some  40,000  enumerators  in  the  various  districts ; 
about  3,000  clerks  will  be 
employed  in  Washington. 
The  law  says  in  regard  to 
other   appointments: 

**  The  chief  clerk  and  the 
chief  statisticians  provided 
for  in  Section  4  of  this  act, 
and  all  other  employees  au- 
thorized by  this  act  below 
the  assistant  director  of  the 
census,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  director  of  the  census, 
subject  to  such  examination 
as  said  director  may  pre- 
scribe: Provided,  That  no 
examination  shall  be  required 
in  the  case  of  enumerators 
or  special  agents,  nor  of  em- 
ployees below  the  grade  of 
skilled  laborers  at  ^600  per 
annum." 

On  March  4  Presi- 
dent McKinley  nomi- 
nated ex-Governor  Wil- 
Uam  R.  Merriam,  of  Min- 
nesota, to  be  director  of 
the  12th  Census;  and 
two  days  later  appointed 
F.  H.  Wines,  of  IlHnois, 
assistant  director. 

Merriam,  William  Rush,  was  born  at  Wadham's  Mills,  N.Y.,  in 
July,  1849.  Iri  1861  his  parents  removed  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  that 
city  has  been  his  home  ever  since.  He  was  graduated  at  Racine  College 
in  187 1.  He  then  entered  the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
clerk.  In  1873  he  was  elected  the  first  cashier  of  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  organized  at  that  time.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  vice-president  and  in  1882  president  of  that  institution,  and 
still  occupies  that  place.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  ward  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature;  was  reelected  in  1886;  and  was 
speaker  of  that  body  during  the  following  session.  Two  years  later  he 
received  the  Republican  nomination  for  governor  of  the  state,  and  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  In  1890  he  was  elected  for  a  second  term. 
The  record  of  his  life  is  that  of  a  successful  business_man.  He  has  occu- 
pied places  of  honor  in  almost  every  capacity  in  regard  to  schools  and 
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charitable  institutions,  giving  liberally  to  local  charities.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Metropolitan  Club  of 
Washington.  His  wife  is  a  niece  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock. 
Wines,  Frederick  Howard,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
April  9,  1838,  son  of  the  late  Enoch  Cobb  Wines,  the  well-known  penol- 
ogist. He  was  graduated  at  Washington  College  in  1857.  He  served 
as  a  hospital  chaplain  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  ^^  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  Springfield,  111.,  in  1865.  I^  i86g  he  became  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  organizing  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1883.  As  a  result  of  an  ad- 
dress made  by  him  in  1887  at  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress, 
the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Kankakee  was  built.  Mr. 
Wines  has  also  been  secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Association.  He 
was  special  agent  of  both  the  loth  and  nth  Censuses,  and  compiled  the 
"  Report  on  the  Defective,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent  Classes"  for  the 
Census  of  1880,  and  the  "  Report  on  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  IJenevo- 
lence"  for  that  of  1890.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Punishment  and  Refor- 
mation: An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  of  the  Penitentiary  System" 
(1895). 

In  a  statement  outlining  his  policy  in  the  making  of  ap- 
pointments, Director  Merriam  says : 

'*  All  applicants  will  be  subjected  to  examinations  before  appoint- 
ment which  will  be  as  rigid  as  the  examinations  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  No  political  influence  will  be  sufficient  to  put  any  employee 
on  the  census  pay  roll  of  whose  competency  to  do  the  work  assigned  him 
the  director  is  not  satisfied  in  advance.  And  furthermore,  if  any  em- 
])loyee  is  found  to  be  incompetent  on  trial,  such  employee  will  be  dis- 
charged, regardless  of  his  or  her  political  backing.  The  examination  of 
employees  will  be  directed,  not  so  much  to  the  testing  of  their  general 
information  and  capacity  as  it  will  be  of  their  fitness  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  as,  for  example,  no  copyist  who  cannot  write  or  spell  satisfactorily 
will  be  appointed,  nor  calculators  who  cannot  calculate." 

Mormonism  and  Polygamy.  —  in  connection  with  the 

agitation  recently  started  against  allowing  B.  H.  Roberts, 
the  polygamist  representative-elect  from  Utah,  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  56th  Congress  (Vol.  8,  p.  909),  an  important  pro- 
nouncement was  uttered  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by 
Lorenzo  Snow,  president  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

President  Snow  declares  "  unequivocally  and  without  any  mental 
reservation,"  that  since  the  issuance  in  the  fall  of  1890  of  the  manifesto 
of  his  predecessor,  the  late  President  Woodruff,  no  polygamous  mar- 
riages have  taken  place  in  Utah :  none  could  take  place  without  church 
sanction ;  and  both  church  and  state  are  united  against  polygamous 
associations.  There  is  no  movement  in  the  church,  he  declares,  for  the 
revival  of  such  unions ;  he  as  well  as  his  associates  in  the  leadership  of 
the  church  would  be  "  personally  opposed  to  any  such  change." 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Snow  defends  the  right  of  those  who 
in  1890  had  two  or  more  wives  to  continue  the  marital  relations;  and  he 
says  that  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  those  who  were  thus  plurally 
married  shall  have  passed  away  and  the  system  become  obsolete,  for 
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*'  Mormonism,  contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  does  not  mean  polygamy." 
Without  saying  so,  he  implies  that  the  polygamous  relations  maintained 
by  Mr.  Roberts  and  entered  into  before  1890  should  be  no  bar  to  his 
reception  by  congress. 

The  question  of  the  seating  or  unseating  of  Mr.  Roberts 
rests  wholly  with  the  in-coming  congress.  In  the  meantime 
the  agitation  to  arouse  a  sentiment  opposed  to  his  being 
allowed  to  take  his  seat,  is  actively  continued.  During  the 
recent  session  of  congress,  the  house  committee  on  Election 
of  President  and  Vice-President  (A.  B.  Capron,  Rep.,  R.  I., 
chairman),  reported  favorably  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution,  prohibiting  the  election  of  polygamists 
to  congress. 

A  Socialist  Mayor. —  The  first  avowed  "Social  Demo- 
cratic "  mayor  to  be  elected  in  the  United  States  is  Mayor 
John  C.  Chase,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  who  took  office  January 
2.  He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about  350.  The  Social- 
Democrats  elected  also  six  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the 
city  council ;  and  the  Haverhill  district  sent  two  of  that 
party  to  the  state  legislature.  Under  Mayor  Chase  the 
Social-Democratic  policy  will  be,  as  it  were,  "  on  trial ;  "  and 
in  view  of  the  experiment,  special  interest  attaches  to  the 
following  statements  and  recommendations  in  the  mayor's  ni- 
augural  address : 

"I  make  the  assertion  that  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  communication  is  responsible  for  the  insecurity 
of  subsistence,  and  the  poverty,  misery,  and  degradation  of  the  ever-grow- 
ing majority  of  our  people  ;  and  that  the  liberty  and  haj^piness  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  are  conditioned  upon  equal  political  and  eco- 
nomic rights,  possible  of  attainment  only  through  the  establishment  of 
the  cooperative  commonwealth.  ...  I  believe  that  every  power  the 
municipality  possesses  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  people 
in  the  interest  of  civilization.  I  submit  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations : 

"  I.  The  passage  of  an  order,  establishing  the  minimum  wage  for 
street  employees  at  $2  for  eight  hours'  work. 

"2.  Union  wages  and  conditions  to  prevail  in  all  brick  and  stone 
masons'  work  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  Street  Department. 

"3.     All  citv  printing  to  bear  the  union  label. 

"  With  the  development  of  machinery  there  follows  the  displacement 
of  labor;  and  the  concentration  of  capital  forces  into  the  ranks  of  the 
working  class,  those  of  the  middle  class  economically  unable  to  compete 
with  the  gigantic  combinations  of  capital  that  are  the  feature  of  Amer- 
ica's industrial  life.  From  these  sources  there  has  come  a  class  previ- 
ously unknown  in  society  —  the  unemployed,  whose  existence  cannot  be 
denied,  and  whose  rights  as  human  beings  require  the  formulation  of 
some  immediate  plan  for  their  relief.  While  no  municipality  can  hope 
to  solve  this  grave  problem,  it  being  a  jiational  and  even  an  international 
one,  yet  some  little  relief  at  least  can  be  afforded  by  this  city  govern- 
ment.    I  therefore  recommend : 
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"I.  That  you  proceed  to  secure  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  the 
raising  of  food-products,  and  that  such  of  the  unemployed  as  desire  be 
permitted  to  use  said  land,  the  city  to  furnish  proper  seeds  and  tools. 

"  2.-  The  enlargement  of  the  fuel-yard  at  the  city  farm  to  such  pro- 
portions as  will  permit  all  who  desire  to  earn  by  their  labor  such  fuel  as 
they  may  require. 

"  3.  The  appropriation  of  such  an  amount  of  money  as  circum- 
stances may  warrant,  to  be  used  in  providing  employment  directly  upon 
public  works,  not  in  competition  with  the  regular  employees  of  the  city, 
but  upon  special  works,  two  kinds  of  which  1  herewith  suggest  : 

"  I.  Improvement  of  the  park  system,  particularly  about  Lake 
Kenoza. 

"  2.  Construction  of  a  system  of  bicycle  paths  through  all  principal 
thoroughfares." 

Mayor  Chase  opposes  contract  labor  for  city  work,  and  favors 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  all  public  utilities  such  as  street 
railroads,  gas  and  electric  light  plants.  He  gives  figures,  points  to  the 
saving  of  $12,000  a  year  by  Haverhill's  ownership  of  the  waterworks, 
and  recommends  an  increai-e  in  the  number  of  street-railway  cars  run, 
with  running  privileges  for  existing  suburban  lines  on  tracks  within  the 
city.  He  favors  steps  to  abolish  grade  crossings;  the  election  of  tax 
assessors  who  will  show  no  partiality;  the  furnishing  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing "  to  those  [school]  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide  for 
them ;  "  the  construction  and  control  of  a  municipal  conduit  for  all 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  electric  v/ires;  and  the  passage  of  an  order  by 
both  branches  of  the  city  government,  "  making  all  sessions  public  and 
abolishing  secret  balloting  in  the  city  council,  and  that  public  record  be 
kept  of  the  vote  of  each  member  on  all  questions."  He  proposes  the 
following  city  charter  amendments : 

"  I.  Absolute  home  rule  for  our  municipality  in  all  matters  not  con- 
flicting with  equal  rights  of  other  cities. 

"2.     The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

"3.     Proportional  representation. 

"4.  The  imperative  mandate  or  the  right  of  recall  of  officials  by 
their  constituency. 

**  5.     The  right  to  own  and  operate  all  public  utilities. 

"  6.     The  election  of  the  superintendent  of  streets  by  the  people." 

A  Great  Railway  Station.  —  On  New  Year's  day  was 
opened  in  Boston,  Mass.,  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  edifice 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  —  the  South  Union  Railway  Station, 
at  the  corner  of  Summer  street  and  Atlantic  avenue,  providing 
terminal  faciUties  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
,and  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroads. 

The  building  is  said  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy  three  years  ago,  just  before  his  first  inauguration  as  mayor  of 
Boston;  and  its  construction  occupied  almost  two  years.  It  was  built 
and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Boston  Terminal  Company,  composed 
of  trustees  representing  the  several  railroad  corporations  that  furnished 
the  funds.  It  was  planned  and  designed  by  George  B.  Francis,  resident 
engineer,  and  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  architects.  The  total  frontage 
on  three  streets  is  2,190  feet.  The  building  covers  13  acres,  and  there  are 
22  acres  of  yard- room  besides.  The  maximum  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing are  850x»725  feet.  The  head  house  on  Summer  street  and  Atlantic 
avenue  is  five  stories  high,  and,  above  the  first  story,  is  occupied  by  the 
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offices  of  the  Terminal  Company  and  the  railway  companies.  The  vast 
train-shed  is  602  feet  long  by  570  feet  wide,  and  has  a  height  of  112 
feet.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  practical  doubling  of  the  train  capac- 
ity by  providing  for  the  suburban  service  in  a  "  subway  "  space  beneath  the 
main  platforms  of  the  train-shed,  where  the  great  width  of  the  station 
enables  tlie  construction  of  two  loops  of  tracks,  over  which  2,000  trains 
daily,  in  and  out,  can  be  accommodated.  As  soon  as  all  the  railways  begin 
using  the  station,  there  will  enter  and  leave  it  25,000,000  persons  a  year. 
The  twenty- eight  stub-tracks  on  the  main  floor  of  the  train-shed  will  be 
used  by  710  trains  a  day.  The  waiting-room  is  225  feet  long,  65  feet 
wide,  28|-  high. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  winter  of  1898-99  was  one  of 
unusual  severity.  The  disastrous  blizzard  of  November  26- 
27  (Vol.  8,  p.  984)  was  a  very  unusual  event  at  that  early 
date ;  and  throughout  the  months  of  December,  January, 
February,  and  even  March,  there  was  every  evidence  of  the 
return  of  what  the  older  people  are  wont  to  call  an  "old- 
fashioned  "  winter.  In  February  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  further  south,  the  mercury  went  lower  by 
from  2  to  8  degrees  than  in  any  previous  winter  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  Weather  Bureau  twenty-seven 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  a  broker,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
attracted  much  attention  in  January  by  paying  $30,000  for 
the  sole  right  to  all  plants  (8,000  in  number)  of  a  certain  va- 
riety of  the  flower  known  as  carnation,  which  had  been 
named  in  honor  of  his  wife.  The  variety  was  developed 
after  years  of  careful  cultivation,  by  Peter  Fisher,  of  Ellis, 
Mass.  A  New  York  florist  had  offered  $15,000  for  an 
interest  in  the  plant. 

The  local  societies  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  of  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  St.  Louis,  held  their  annual  banquets  simultaneously  on 
the  evening  of  February  3.  The  banquet  halls  were  con- 
nected by  long-distance  telephones,  each  attendant  being 
accommodated  with  a  receiver  and  thus  enabled  to  listen  to 
the  proceedings  at  all  the  gatherings. 

An  examination  of  the  workshop  of  the  late  John  W. 
Keely,  of  "  Keely  motor"  fame  (Vol.  8,  p.  1005),  disclosed 
indubitable  evidence  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  Keely's 
claims  and  pretensions.  A  large  steel  spherical  reservoir  and 
high-pressure  tubing  were  found  concealed  under  the  floor 
and  in  the  walls.  The  "  mysterious  "  agency  employed  as  a 
motive  power  was  in  all  probability  compressed  air. 
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Dominion  Politics.  —  On  March  i6,  the  Earl  of  Minto 
opened  the  fourth  session  of  the  8th  Dominion  parliament. 
Up  to  the  end  of  March  the  session  had  been  remarkable 
rather  for  spirited  passages  at  arms  in  debate  between  the 
various  leaders  than  for  any  record  of  legislation  actually 
accomplished.  One  notable  instance  occurred  March  20, 
when  the  ex-premier,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  attacked  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Liberals  as  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  rather  than  of  Canada,  to  which  charge 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  replied  in  a  speech  of  unusual  vigor. 
An  even  more  noteworthy  instance  was  that  of  March  30, 
when  the  ex-minister  of  justice,  Sir  C.  Hibbert  Tupper, 
member  for  Pictou,  N.  S.  (son  of  the  ex-premier),  attempted 
to  raise  a  "  Yukon  scandal "  which  might  play  as  important 
a  political  role  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion  as  did  the 
great  "Pacific  scandal"  in  the  early  seventies.  Sir  Hibbert 
Tupper  charged,  but  without  specifying  details,  that  there  had 
been  gross  corruption  on  the  part  of  Yukon  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  Laurier  administration,  favoritism  in  the 
recording  of  mining  claims  and  in  the  awarding  of  contracts 
for  carrying  government  supplies,  mismanagement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  postal  service,  and  bribery  in  connection  with 
the  granting  of  liquor  permits.  By  implication,  his  charges 
attacked  the  personal  moral  character  of  Major  Walsh,  Mr. 
Ogilvie's  predecessor  as  Yukon  commissioner.  The  Hon. 
Clifford  Sifton,  minister  of  the  interior,  replied,  vigorously 
defending  the  course  of  the  government  and  the  conduct  of 
the  officials.  The  matter  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  thorough 
investigation. 

Senate  Reform.  —  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  present 
Conservative  senate  in  obstructing  measures  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Liberal  house  of  commons  —  notably  the 
Yukon  Railroad  bill  (Vol.  8,  p.  164)  —  an  organized  move- 
ment has  been  started  for  alteration  of  the  functions  of  the 
upper  house  as  part  of  the  legislative  machinery  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  remembered  that  reform  of  the  sen- 
ate "so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
popular  government "  was  one  of  the  planks  of  the  Liberal 
platform  as  drawn  up  by  the  Ottawa  convention  of  1893 
(Vol.  3,  p.  317). 

Sir  W.  Laurier,  in  a  speech  at  a  political  banquet  in  Jan- 
uary, suggested  the  general  lines  which  the  movement  should 
take.     He  said  : 
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"  I  am  in  favor  of  a  double  legislature  in  a  country  like  ours,  with  a 
small  population  spread  over  an  immense  territory,  including  different 
religions  and  races,  and  so  many  interests  and  so  many  passions.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  second  chamber  is  a  safeguard  imposed  by  grave  considera- 
tions, which  cannot  but  appeal  to  any  man  who  reflects  upon  the  position 
we  occupy.  We  must  reform  the  senate  so  as  to  limit  its  powers  and 
bring  it  under  control.  This  is  a  very  delicate  question,  and  has  given 
statesmen  cause  for  very  serious  reflection.  Shall  we  make  the  senate 
elective .''  For  my  part  I  do  not  approve  of  that  idea.  The  lower  house 
represents  the  electorate.  To  make  the  upper  house  elective  as  well 
would  simply  double  that  part  of  the  legislative  machinery. 

"  What  I  propose  is  that  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  two 
chambers  there  should  be  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  legislative  bodies,  and 
the  majority  of  the  two,  taken  together,  should  decide  the  question.  That 
is  the  reform  which  we  submit  to  the  people  of  Canada." 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  senate  is 
as  a  safeguard  of  provincial  rights,  the  reform  movement  has 
first  taken  definite  shape  in  a  series  of  resohitions  introduced 
in  provincial  legislatures,  memorializing  the  imperial  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  amending  the  British  North  America  act 
(the  Canadian  "  Constitution  ")  so  as  to  secure  the  end  sought. 
The  motion,  as  introduced  in  the  Ontario  assembly  by  the 
provincial  premier,  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy,  early  in  March,  and 
passed  March  21  by  a  vote  of  48  to  37,  reads  as  follows : 

•'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  house  the  provisions  of  the  British 
North  America  act,  respecting  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  senate 
of  Canada,  are  at  variance  with  the  well-understood  principles  of  respon- 
sible government,  and  should  be  brought  more  into  harmony  with  those 
principles  by  an  amendment  to  the  said  act,  substantially  providing  that 
in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  house  of  commons  and  the  senate, 
the  point  of  difference  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  two  houses  present  and  voting  in  a  joint  meeting. 

"  Further,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  the  British  North 
America  act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  appointment 
of  senators  should  be  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  and  not  for  life  as  at 
present." 

A  somewhat  similar  motion  was  adopted  by  the  Nova 
Scotia  assembly. 

The  Ontario  Leg:islature.  —  The  second  session  of  the 
9th  Ontario  assembly  began  February  i  and  ended  April  i. 
The  most  important  item  of  legislation  was  the  Revenue  bill 
introduced  March  i  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Harcourt,  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  province  by  imposing  additional 
taxes  on  the  liquor  traffic  and  by  taxing  corporations  repre- 
senting great  aggregations  of  wealth.  The  necessity  for  the 
bill  arose  from  the  steady  increase  of  annual  expenditure  and 
the  inevitable  decrease  of  receipts  from  crown  lands  and 
timber,  the  shortage  being  due,  in  part,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  pine  forests  for  many  years  past,  and  in  part  also  to  the 
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checking  of  the  lumber  industry  as  a  result  of  the  law 
passed  last  year  prohibiting  the  export  of  logs,  requiring  all 
logs  cut  on  crown  lands  to  be  sawn  into  lumber  before  being 
exported  (Vol.  8,  p.  167).  It  was  estimated  that  the  falling  off 
in  receipts  from  timber  lands  during  the  coming  year  would 
amount  to  about  $300,000. 

To  supply  the  deficiency,  the  bill  increases  the  cost  of  all  liquor 
licenses,  especially  brewers'  and  distillers'  licenses,  and  imposes  direct 
taxes  upon  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies  ;  trust  and  loan 
and  insurance  companies  (not  mutual),  chartered  banks,  electric  rail- 
ways, express  and  sleeping-car  companies,  and  natural  gas  companies. 
A  provision,  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the  premier,  imposes  a  retaliatory 
tax  on  insurance  companies  having  headquarters  in  any  of  the  American 
states,  such  as  New  York  and  Connecticut,  where  the  state  license  fees 
charged  show  a  discrimination  against  Canadian  companies. 

Another  important  enactment  was  the  premier's  bill  relat- 
ing to  compensation  of  workingmen  for  injuries. 

This  bill  involved  two  important  changes  in  the  existing  law,  greatly 
reducing  the  cost  of  proceedings.  The  first  was  that  in  all  trials  or  arbi- 
trations under  the  act  the  onus  of  showing  that  the  machinery  of  the 
employer  had  been  improved  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  should  lie 
with  the  employer.  The  other  clause  proposed  to  make  it  optional  to 
both  parties  to  settle  all  cases  by  arbitration  before  the  county  judge. 
Under  the  new  act  the  plaintiff,  if  he  desired  to  have  the  matter  disposed 
of  by  this  process,  was  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  defendant,  within  ten 
days  after  the  injury  was  received,  of  such  intention  on  his  part;  and  if 
the  defendant  was  desirous  that  the  matter  be  tried  out  by  a  jury,  he 
could,  within  eight  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  apply  in  chambers 
for  a  motion  directing  that  the  latter  course  be  followed.  The  county 
judge  was  to  be  limited  absolutely  to  a  fee  of  $10  for  all  such  arbitra- 
tions, and  could  charge  no  more.  His  award  was  to  have  the  effect  of  a 
judgment,  and  an  execution  could  be  issued  under  it;  his  decision  would 
be  final ;  but  he  would  have  the  right  if  difficult  questions  were  involved, 
to  direct  that  the  issue  be  tried  by  judge  and  jury. 

The  iron-smelting  industry  has  at  length  taken  what  ap- 
pears to  be  firm  root  in  Ontario.  A  bill  introduced  by  Hon. 
J.  M.  Gibson,  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  aims  to  encour- 
age the  industries  of  both  iron-mining  and  the  production  of 
charcoal. 

The  bill  proposes  to  encourage  charcoal  smelting  by  granting  a 
bonus  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  for  all  pig-iron  produced  by  the  charcoal  proc- 
ess, provided  a  fixed  percentage  of  Ontario  iron  ores  is  used  in  the 
production.  This  percentage  goes  on  increasing  periodically  until  at  the 
end  of  eight  years  Canadian  ores  would  be  the  only  ores  smelted. 

Following  the  policy  occasionally  adopted  since  1870,  the 
assembly  voted  liberal  subsidies  in  aid  of  the  projected  rail- 
ways, running  into  the  northern  districts  of  Algoma  and 
Nipissing  —  the  Rainy  river  district,  the  mineral  and  timber 
lands  lying  between  Rainy  lake  and  Port  Arthur,  and  the 
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southern  coast  regions  of  Hudson  bay.  The  object  is  to  open 
up  for  development  the  agricultural,  mineral,  timber,  and 
other  resources  of  northern  and  western  Ontario. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  assembly  in  favor  of  sen- 
ate reform,  is  recorded  above  (p.  170). 

New  Brunswick.  —  A  general  election  was  held  in  New 
Brunswick,  February  18,    resulting  in    a    renewed    lease  of 

power  for  the  coalition 
government  of  the  Hon. 
H.  R.  Emmerson.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  Mr.  A.  A.  Stockton. 
The  government  carried 
about  40  seats,  to  4  se- 
cured by  the  Opposition, 
and  2  Independent. 

The  Prohibition 

Movement.  —  The  hopes 
of  Prohibition  leaders, 
based  on  the  favorable 
majority  recorded  at  the 
plebiscite  of  September 
29  last  (Vol.  8,  pp.  685, 
915),  have  been  dashed 
for  the  time  being  by  a 
frank  declaration  from 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  that 
no  prohibitory  measure 
having  the  support  of 
the  government  can  yet 
be  looked  for.  This  dec- 
laration was  made  in  a 
letter,  dated  March  4,  addressed  to  Secretary  F.  S.  Spence, 
of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  in  which  the  premier  says : 

"  I  venture  to  submit  that  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by 
forcing  upon  the  people  a  measure  which  is  shown  by  the  vote  to  have 
the  support  of  less  than  23  per  cent  of  the  electorate.  Neither  would  it 
serve  any  good  purpose  to  enter  here  into  further  controversy  on  the 
many  incidental  points  discussed  before  us.  My  object  is  simply  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  conclusion  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  recorded  at  the  polls  in  favor  of  prohibition  did  not  represent 
such  a  proportion  of  the  electorate  as  would  justify  the  introduction  by 
the  government  of  a  prohibitory  measure." 

It  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Prohibitionists  to  appeal 
to  parliament  against  the  decision  of  the  government. 


SIR    C.    RIVERS   WILSON, 
PRESIDENT   GRAND    TRUNK    RAILWAY. 
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Canadian  Commerce.  —  The  bulk  of  Canadian  foreign 
commerce  is  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
that  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  fiscal  year  1898  aggre- 
gating $137499^35'  or  46.63  per  cent  of  the  whole;  and 
that  with  the  United  States  amounting  to  $124,410,926,  or 
42.19  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  following  table  shows 
the  exports  and  imports  of  Canada  during  the  year  1898,  to 
and  from  the  leading  countries  : 

Canadian  Forkign  Commerce,  1898. 

Country.                                       Exports  to.  Imports  from.  Aggregate. 

Great  Britain       .          ;ii!104,998,818  .^32,500, 91 7  !3;137,499,735 

United  States      .  • 45,705,33(;  78,7()r),r);»()  124,410,920 

West  Indies 2,749,080  1,()S0,2()(J  3,K29,34(> 

Newfoundland 2,1G7,8()0  4(i4,;j24  2,(132,184 

Germany 1,837,448  .5,.584,()14  7,421,4L!2 

Australia 1,630,714  

South  America 1,060,420  l,42r),6.53  2,48(),073 

France l,02r),2()2  3,975,;!r)l  r),000,()13 

Belgium 973,944  1,2;!(»,110  2,2(14,054 

China  and  Japan 511,!tl9  2,317,971  2,^;2!),S90 

Holland 376,439  374,(*47  7r)0,486 

Spain 89,675  488,787  57^,4(32 

Portugal 87,835  47,.319  l.'{r),154 

Italy 73,765  421,258  495,023 

Switzerland 349,(178                

Other  Countries 8(34,168  1,732,721  2,59(i,889 

Totals iii;lt;4, 152,683        ,'n!130,(398,006  sS294,S50,689 

A  table  of  percentages  shows  that  almost  two-thirds  of 
Canadian  exports  go  to  the  mother  country,  and  something 
over  a  quarter  to  the  United  States.  That  these  proportions 
are  nearly  reversed  in  the  matter  of  imports,  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  so  much  of  the  raw  material  of  Canadian 
manufactures,  such  as  cotton,  hides,  rubber,  tobacco,  etc., 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Exports.  I.mports. 

Great  Britain 63.96  24.8C 

United  States 27.90  00.21 

Germany 1.12  4.27 

France 62  3.05 

West  Indies 1.67  .82 

China  and  Japan        31  1.77 

South  America 04  1.09 

Other  Countries 3.72  3.93 

The  working  of  the  new  Canadian  Tariff  law,  in  spite  of 
the  discriminations  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  British  col- 
onies and  against  the  United  States,  which  have  been  in  full 
force  since  August  i,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  424),  has  not  yet  had 
any  appreciable  effect  in  reducing  United  States  sales  to  the 
Dominion.  Indeed,  since  August  i,  1898,  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada  have  been  nearly  20  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding 
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year,  all  classes  of  exports  sharing  in  the  increase  ;  while 
those  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies  have  in- 
creased less  than  lo  per  cent. 

The  Standard  Oil  Monopoly.  —  By  a  series  of  deals  re- 
cently consummated,  the  great  Standard  Oil  Company  of  the 
United  States  (the  "  Oil  Trust ")  has  secured  control  of 
the  principal  oil  area  in  Canada,  that  lying  in  the  Sarnia  and 

Petrolea  districts  in 
western  Ontario.  Two 
other  oil  belts  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  Dominion, 
one  in  the  Athabasca 
region,  which  is  unde- 
veloped, and  the  other 
in  the  Gaspe  peninsula, 
where  the  wells  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Petroleum 
Oil  Trust,  of  London, 
Eng.  It  is  said  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 
is  negotiating  for  pur- 
chase of  the  rights  of  the 
London  syndicate,  which 
will  give  the  American 
corporation  complete 
control  of  the  Canadian 
oil  market. 

The  Standard  is  re- 
ported to  have  first 
bought  up  all  the  west- 
ern Ontario  refineries ; 
then  to  have  secured  an 
agreement  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
ways for  discriminatory  rates  which  would  place  any  inde- 
pendent company  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  then  to  have 
advanced  prices. 

On  complaint  of  the  Sun  Oil  Refining  Company,  of  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.,  an  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  Railway 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  being  claimed  that  the 
discriminatory  rates  are  illegal  as  in  contravention  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  railway  law,  which  declares : 

"  No  reduction  or  advance  in  the  tolls  shall  be  made,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  favor  of  or  against  any  particular  company  or  person 
travelling  upon  or  using  the  railway." 


SIR   WILLIAM  VAN   HORNC, 
PRESIDENT  CANADIAN    PACIFIC   RAILWAT. 
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Miscellaneous. —  During  the  summer  of  1898  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Cathohc  mission  at  Fort  Providence,  in 
the  far  Northwest,  are  reported  to  have  succeeded  in  reaping 
a  fine  wheat  crop,  the  period  betweei|  seedtime  and  harvest 
being  91  days.  Fort  Providence  is  on  the  Mackenzie  river, 
west  of  Great  Slave  lake,  in  latitude  a  little  above  62°  —  the 
latitude  of  Hudson  strait  antl  southern  Greenland.  It  is 
about  600  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  in  western  Alberta,  and 
less  than  200  miles  south  of  the  latitude  of  Dawson. 

On  invitation  of  the  authorities  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  a  com- 
pany of  50  cadets  from  the  Toronto  public  schools  visited 
that  city  in  February.  They  averaged  in  age  about  fourteen 
years  and  in  height  about  five  feet  six  inches. 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Que.,  has  received  another 
princely  gift  from  Sir  William  McDonald — $181,250,  to 
complete  the  endowment  of  the  McDonald  Building  of 
Chemistry  and  Mining.  The  total  of  the  donor's  benefac- 
tions to  the  institution  now  amounts  to  $2,650,000. 

A  unique  incident  was  an  official  meeting  of  the  Do- 
minion cabinet  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel,  New  York  city, 
February  4.  It  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a  foreign 
body  of  the  kind  had  met  on  United  States  soil  to  transact 
business  of  interest  to  its  own  country.  Some  of  the  min- 
isters being  also  members  of  the  Anglo-American  Commis- 
sion then  sitting  in  Washington,  New  York  was  selected  as 
a  convenient  half-way  point  at  which  to  hold  the  cabinet 
meeting  and  avoid  the  delay  incident  to  a  trip  of  the  com- 
missioners to  Ottawa. 

On  March  10,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Poirier  and  her  paramour, 
Samuel  Parslow,  were  hanged  at  St.  Scholastique,  Que.,  for 
the  murder  of  the  woman's  husband  on  November  21,  1897. 
The  police  and  officials  were  compelled  to  discharge  firearms 
in  order  to  prevent  a  morbidly  curious  mob  from  breaking  in 
to  witness  the  execution.  Mrs.  Poirier  was  the  third  woman 
in  Canada,  out  of  twelve  condemned  since  Confederation,  to 
receive  capital  punishment.  The  sentences  of  eight  were 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment ;  and  one,  Mrs.  Sternaman, 
was  acquitted  on  a  second  trial. 

Two  vacancies  in  the  Dominion  senate  were  filled  in 
March,  one  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  William  Kerr,  Q.  C, 
of  Cobourg,  Ont.,  the  other  by  that  of  Mr.  Peter  McSweeney, 
of  Moncton,  N.  B. 

In  1897  the  Canadian  output  of  gold  was  $6,027,061  ; 
last  year  it  had  risen  to  $13,700,000,  placing  Canada  in  fifth 

Vol.  9  —  12. 
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place  among  the  gold  countries.  Of  this  amount  $10,000,- 
000  was  taken  out  of  the  Klondike.  Official  estimates  place 
the  output  from  the  Klondike  this  year  at  $30,000,000. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  French  Shore.— Interest  in  the  long-standing  question 
of  the  French  treaty  rights  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  was 
awakened  again  in  January  as  a  result  of  speeches  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, at  Manchester  and  Wolverhampton.  The  secretary 
charged  the  French  with  unwarrantable  aggressiveness  and 
irritating  interferences,  which,  without  benefiting  themselves, 
inflicted  serious  injury  on  the  colony. 

The  commissioners  appointed  last  year  (Vol.  8,  p.  695) 
spent  about  two  months  in  making  a  thorough  investigation 
of  affairs  in  the  island  ;  and,  while  their  report  has  not  yet 
been  published,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  some  steps 
will  promptly  be  taken  to  secure  an  extinguishment  of  the 
French  treaty  rights  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  compensation 
in  either  money  or  territory. 

Article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (17 13)  contains  the 
following  passages : 

"  The  island  called  Newfoundland,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  shall 
from  this  time  forward  belong  of  right  wholly  to  Great  Britain.  .-  .  . 
Moreover,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  France  to  fortify  any 
place  in  the  said  island,  or  to  erect  any  buildings  there  besides  stages 
made  of  boards  and  huts  necessary  and  usual  for  drying  of  fish,  or  to 
resort  to  the  said  island  beyond  the  time  necessary  for  fishing  and  dry- 
ing of  fish.  But  it  shall  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  France  to  catch 
fish  and  to  dry  them  on  land  in  that  part  only  and  in  no  other  besides 
that  of  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland  which  stretches,*  etc." 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  confirmed  this  right  without 
modification.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1783)  modified  the 
limits  of  the  shore  on  which  the  fishing  rights  were  to  be 
exercised,  but  made  no  further  alteration ;  and  in  a  declara- 
tion of  King  George  III.,  appended  to  the  treaty,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs :  — 

"The  13th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  fishery  which  has  at  all  times  been  acknowledged  shall 
be  the  plan  upon  which  the  fishery  shall  be  carried  on  there.  It  shall 
not  be  deviated  from  by  either  party,  the  F^rench  fishermen  building 
only  their  scaffolds,  confining  themselves  to  the  repair  of  their  fishing 


*The  French  treaty  shore  extends  from  Cape  Ray  northward  along  the  entire 
western  coast  and  down  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  Cape  St.  John,  a  total  distance  of 
about  800  miles.     See  map,  p.  177. 
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vessels,  and  not  wintering  there;  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
on  their  part  not  molesting  in  any  manner  the  French  fishermen  during 
their  fishing  nor  injuring  their  scaffolds  during  their  absence." 

There  have  been  no  modifications  of  the  treaty  rights 
thus  secured  to  France.  As  the  words  stand,  they  indicate 
clearly  enough  that  the  rights  reserved  for  French  fishermen 
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upon  the  shore  were  intended  to  be  strictly  limited  to  those 
essential  for  the  prosecution  of  the  cod  fishery  during  the 
fishing  season.  Frenchmen  were  not  to  reside  in  the  country 
during  the  winter ;  they  were  to  build  nothing  upon  the  shore 
but  the  huts  and  stages  necessary  for  the  drying  of  fish ;  and 
it  was  only  these  stages  or  scaffolds  which  the  British  colo- 
nists were  called  upon  to  respect  during  their  absence.  In 
other  words,  the  British  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  had 
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the  right  latent  in  all  citizenship  to  develop  the  resources  of 
their  country,  and  French  fishermen  had  a  right  to  fish  for 
cod  upon  the  treaty  shore.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  French  came  to  interpret  the  treaty  as  insuring  to  them 
the  right  to  catch  not  only  fish  but  lobsters,  to  erect  perma- 
nent canning  establishments  along  the  coast,  and  to  exclude 
the  colonists  from  everything  in  the  way  of  industrial  com- 
petition, even  the  open- 
ing of  mines,  the  build- 
ing of  railways  or  roads, 
and  the  erection  of  piers 
or  bridges  on  the  treaty 
shore.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a 
modus  vivendi  was  agreed 
upon,  and  arrangements 
of  a  temporary  character 
have  since  been  in  force ; 
but  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  settlement 
is  hoped  for. 

The  value  of  the  cod 
fishery  has  diminished 
until  it  has  become  so 
small  as  hardly  to  pre- 
sent a  subject  of  reason- 
able discussion  between 
two  great  nations.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fishing  sea- 
son the  French  occupied 
only  two  stations  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  treaty 
shore  and  six  stations  upon  the  west  coast,  employing  in  the 
whole  industry  lo  small  fishing  vessels  and  498  men.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  catch  was  about  ;^7,5oo.  The 
diminution  in  the  value  of  the  shore  fishery  has  been  very 
rapid  of  late.  Only  25  years  ago  the  number  of  French 
fishing  stations  on  the  coast  was  129.  It  has  now  fallen  to 
eight ;  and  a  comparative  statement  for  the  last  six  years  of 
the  number  of  Frenchmen  employed  in  all  capacities  upon 
the  treaty  shore  shows  a  diminution  in  numbers  from  1,135 
to  600. 


SIR  JOHN    BRAMSTON, 

HEAD    OF    THE    NEWFOUNDLAND    ROYAL 

COMMISSION. 
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MEXICO. 

On  the  evening  of  January  24  earthquake  shocks  lasting 
several  minutes  were  felt  throughout  Mexico.  The  earth- 
movement  was  partly  from  northeast  to  southwest  and  partly 
from  northwest  to  southeast.  More  than  200  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  national  palace  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  were 
damaged,  many  of  them  seriously,  and  ten  houses  completely 
collapsed.     More  than  100  persons  were  injured. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Imperial  Relief.  —  The  report  of  the  royal  commission 
of  1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  949)  made  it  clear  that  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  British  islands  was  suffering  from  a  depression  brought 
about  by  artificial  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  islands,  and  so  involved  with  the  policy  of  for- 
eign nations  as  to  be  practically  beyond  the  control  of  the 
imperial  government.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
the  diminished  price  of  sugar  is  largely  due  to  increased  pro- 
duction and  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  and  that  the 
really  damaging  effect  produced  by  bounties  upon  the  trade 
lies  in  the  uncertain  element  which  they  introduce  into  all 
prospective  calculations  of  profit.  It  is  not  so  much  by  les- 
sening actual  profits  as  by  destroying  credit  that  they  have 
injured  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry.  New  capital,  so 
essential  to  the  healthy  development  of  trade,  cannot  be 
drawn  to  a  field  of  investment  which  is  exposed  to  sudden 
attack  from  foreign  legislation.  The  steps  taken  by  the  im- 
perial government  have  therefore  been  mainly  devoted  to  the 
restoration  of  credit  and  the  maintenance  in  such  ways  as 
are  possible  of  the  sense  of  industrial  security  impaired  by 
the  foreign  bounty  system. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commissioners  were  that 
help  should  be  given  in  the  direction  of  settling  a  peasant 
proprietary  on  the  soil ;  of  developing  minor  agricultural  in- 
dustries—  to  which  end  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
should  be  introduced ;  of  improving  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  markets  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
world,  and  between  the  islands  themselves  ;  of  encouraging 
a  trade  in  fruit  and  tropical  products  between  the  West 
Indies  and  London  and  New  York ;  finally,  of  establishing 
central  sugar  factories  in  Barbadoes  by  means,  if  necessary,  of 
an  imperial  loan.     Further,  they  recommended  that  certain 
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grants  should  be  made  to  some  of  the  lesser  islands  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  administration,  and 
to  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  for  the  construction  of  roads. 
A 'supplementary  repoirt  to  that  of  the  commissioners  was 
furnished  by  Dr.  Morris,  in  which,  with  a  view  to  the  syste- 
matic development  of  minor  agricultural  industries,  a  scheme 
was  put  forward  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
economic  botany  and  for  agricultural  instruction.  Under 
this  scheme  a  competent  imperial  officer  was  to  take  local 
charge  of  the  department,  and  botanical  stations  were  to  be 
established  throughout  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands. 

Every  one  of  these  recommendations  of  the  commission 
either  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  carried  into  effect ;  and 
with  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  islands  and  the  pros- 
pects of  thorough  reorganization  and  reform,  .high  hopes  are 
entertained  for  a  perhaps  slow  but  steady,  return  of  pros- 
perity. 

Crisis  in  Jamaica.  —  A  serious  political  crisis  has  been 
caused  in  Jamaica  by  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  government. 
Unable  to  meet  its  growing  liabilities,  the  government  entered 
upon  a  policy  of  retrenchment  which  aroused  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  influential  classes  in  the  island ;  and  at  the  same 
time  proposed  to  add  to  its  revenue  by  enforcing  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tariff  law  obnoxious  to  the  people.  The  lines  of 
retrenchment  included  the  reduction  of  salaries  of  many 
petty  officials,  the  discharge  of  state-paid  district  medical 
officers,  and  the  closing  of  several  district  public  hospitals. 
The  tariff  law  imposed  taxes  on  industrial  implements  and 
literature. 

The  legislature,  March  15,  refused  to  pass  the  tariff  bill. 
The  governor,  Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  prorogued  it  March 
2 1  ;  but  the  following  day  reconvoked  it,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  in  four  new  members  appointed  by  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  out- 
voting the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  So  great 
was  the  storm  of  popular  indignation  aroused  by  this  attempt 
at  coercion,  that  the  government,  realizing  the  danger,  nego- 
tiated for  a  compromise.  Xhe  representatives,  however, 
would  accept  no  terms  which  did  not  include  abandonment 
of  all  coercive  measures  ;  and  an  adjournment  was  taken  to 
April  4,  to  give  the  governor  time  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  colonial  office  in  London.  Dispatches  of  April  5  stated 
that  the  hopes  of  a  compromise  were  defeated,  the  governor 
declining  to  withdraw  the  additional  official  members ;  and 
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the  tariff  bill  was  forced  through.  The  representatives  at 
"once  entered  a  unanimous  protest  against  it.  The  incident, 
it  is  thought,  will  tend  to  give  some  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment for  annexation  of  the  island  to  the  United  States. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Costa  Rica.  —  A  futile  attempt  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Yglesias  was  made  in  San  Jose,  capital  of 
Costa  Rica,  February  25.  A  small  band  of  armed  men  led 
by  one  "  General  "  Velarde,  attacked  the  guard  in  the  artillery 
barracks,  having  been  admitted  through  the  treachery  of 
young  Velarde,  a  son  of  the  rebel  leader  and  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  who  opened  the  gate.  The  attack  was  repulsed 
after  some  brisk  firing.  Several  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  many  arrests  were  made.  Velarde,  leader  of  the  rebels, 
escaped. 

Nicaragua.  —  During  February  this  republic  passed 
through  another  revolution.  Its  causes,  apart  from  personal 
ambitions,  may  be  traced  in  the  discontent  aroused  by  va- 
rious measures  adopted  by  the  so-called  "  Liberal "  govern- 
ment of  President  Zelaya.  New  and  heavy  taxes  were  levied 
on  business  men  ;  the  payment  of  all  taxes  in  gold,  instead 
of  paper  as  formerly,  was  demanded ;  only  a  small  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  coast  were  spent  in  the  development  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  opposition  grew  so  rapidly 
that  President  Zelaya  finally  prohibited  the  importation  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and,  in  putting  this  order  into  force, 
ignored  General  Juan  Pablo  Reyes,  commandante  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  district.  Reyes  thereupon,  with  the  ''  moral 
support "  of  the  foreigners  on  the  coast,  started  a  revolution- 
ary movement.  He  proclaimed  himself  general-in-chief,  on 
February  3,  at  Bluefields,  and  declared  war.  In  a  short  time 
he  controlled  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  region,  though  he  was 
unable  to  retain  Greytown,  which  a  counter-revolution  soon 
put  again  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Among  his  fol- 
lowers were  a  band  of  Americans  who  claimed  to  have  been 
with  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders.  President  Zelaya  issued  a 
decree,  declaring  the  eastern  coast  region  in  a  state  of  siege 
and  closing  all  the  Atlantic  ports  to  commerce.  The  govern- 
ment troops  under  General  Rueling,  about  February  26, 
captured  some  important  points,  among  them  the  bluff  com- 
manding Bluefields.  The  gunboat  "  San  Jacinto  "  was  re- 
taken from  the  insurgents  at  about  the  same  time,  where- 
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upon  Reyes  lost  heart,  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  fled  for 
protection  to  the  British  consulate.  Thence  he  secretly 
embarked  for  Bocas  del  Toro. 

The  interests  of  British  and  American  subjects  during 
the  rebellion  were  guarded  by  the  United  States  gunboats, 
"Marietta"  and  "  Machias,"  and  the  British  second-class 
cruiser,  "  Intrepid." 

At  the  end  of  March  conflict  again  broke  out,  this  time 
led  by  General  Rueling  and  the  people  of  Leon,  who  were 
reported  to  have  captured  several  towns  along  the  San  Juan 
river  and  on  Lake  Nicaragua. 

THE  TRANS-ISTHMIAN  CANALS* 

The  continued  discussion  of  the  trans-isthmian  canals 
has  brought  the  realization,  perhaps  not  very  general,  that 
we  know  little  accurately  and  truly  about  the  best  route,  the 
cost  of  construction,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  nature 
and  in  international  politics.  The  feeling  that  the  United 
States  government  should  construct  and  control  the  trans- 
isthmian  canal  continues  to  gain  strength. 

In  each  of  the  last  four  congresses,  bills  have  been  discussed  provid- 
ing for  the  continuance  by  the  government  of  the  incomplete  work  of 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  which  ceased  operations  in  1893  for  lack 
of  funds  (Vol.  3,  p.  562).  The  Morgan  bill,  under  consideration  in  the 
senate  ifi  January,  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  guarantee  the 
bonds  of  this  company,  should  take  possession  of  all  the  stock  except  6 
per  cent  held  by  Nicaragua  and  i^  per  cent  by  Costa  Rica.  Thus  all 
private  ownership  would  be  eliminated,  and  five  of  the  seven  directors 
would  be  appointed  by  the  United  States.  The  old  company  title  would 
be  retained,  and  the  framers  of  the  bill  apparently  expected  to  continue 
the  construction  of  the  canal  under  the  concession  held  by  the  Maritime 
Company.  This  concession  by  its  own  terms  is  forfeited  whenever  it  is 
transferred  to  any  government.  Moreover,  Nicaragua  has  declared  this 
concession  cancelled  after  October  9,  1899,  and  has  granted  the  privilege 
to  the  Cragin-Eyre  syndicate  (Vol.  8,  p.  924).  The  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
senate  January  21,  authorized  the  construction  within  six  years  of  a  canal 
large  enough  '*  for  the  use  of  the  largest  sea-going  vessels,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  the  estimate  of  the  engineers  and. not  to  exceed  $115,000,000." 
The  president  was  required  to  open  negotiations  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  or  any  other  treaty  in  the  way;  and  he  was 
empowered  to  negotiate,  if  necessary,  for  another  route.  The  neutrality 
of  the  canal  was  guaranteed,  reserving  the  right  to  protect  it  against 
interruptions  of  business.  The  bill  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  48 
to  6. 

The  house  committee  on  commerce  substituted  a  new  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause,  authorizing  the  president  to  buy  from  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  the  territory  required  for  a  canal  route  by  way  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  then  to  construct  the  canal  through  the  agency  of  the 
War  Department.     Mr.  Hepburn  (Rep.,  Iowa)  offered  this  bill  as  an 
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amendment  to  the  Sundry  Civil  bill,  but  it  was  ruled  out  of  order  as  a 
rider. 

The  bill  next  appeared  in  the  senate  attached  to  the  River  and  Har- 
bor bill,  received  from  the  house.  A  determined  fight  was  made  on 
points  of  order,  but  the  amendment  was  voted  in  order;  and  the  bill, 
with  the  canal  rider,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  50  to  3,  February  24. 

Three  days  later  the  house  river  and  harbor  committee  offered  a  new 
substitute  for  the  senate  canal  amendment,  calling  for  full  investigation 
of  the  Panama  and  the  Nicaragua  routes  and  their  respective  commer- 
cial and  military  values,  with  a  complete  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
constructing  a  canal.  This  bill  was  finally  accepted  by  congress;  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  commission  to  examine  the  whole  question  rests 
with  the  president. 


CARIBBEAN 


■n  .- 


Maritime  Co's  Route- 
Lull  or  Low  Level  Route 


NICARAGTIA   CANAL    ROUTES. 


The  RouteSc  —  Where  the  canal  shall  be  built  is  a 
weighty  and  perplexing  question.  Owing  partly  to  a  preju- 
dice against  the  Panama  scheme,  that  route  has  been  ignored 
and  belittled;  and,  in  the  laek  of  definite  information  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  difficulties  of.  the 
proposed  Nicaragua  route,  it  has  been  easy  to  argue  that  it 
would  be  less  expensive  and  more  practicable  than  the  Pan- 
ama route.  A  fair  judgment  between  them  is  impossible 
until  more  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  two  plans.  A  dis- 
position to  make  the  most  of  existing  conditions,  in  order  to 
save  time,  is  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route. 

The  International  Commission  of  Engineers,  after  examining  the 
results  of  a  four  years'  survey  by  150  engineers,  has  stated  that  the  plans 
are  feasible  and  the  canal  should  be  constructed  at  Panama,  that  two- 
fifths  of  the  actual  excavation  is  done,  and  the  cost  of  completion  will  be 
$102,000,000.  A  plant  that  cost  originally  $30,000,000  is  scattered  along 
the  route,  good  accommodations  are  provided  for  15.000  men,  and  a 
double- track  railroad  runs  parallel  to  the  whole  route.  Engineering  sur- 
veys of  the  most  thorough  character  and  the  working  plans  for  every 
structure,  big  or  little,  are  completed,  and  the  specifications  drawn  up. 
At  each  end  of  the  canal  are  good  natural  harbors,  which  have  been  in 
use  for  about  half  a  century  as  the  terminals  of  the  Panama  railroad. 
The  Panama  harbor  has  not  very  deep  anchorage,  and  will  have  to  be 
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kept  open  by  dredging.  The  Nicaragua  canal,  on  the  contrary,  will  re- 
quire artificial  harbors  at  each  end  ;  and  at  Greytown  on  the  Caribbean 
side,  after  the  basin  has  been  cleared  by  dredging  and  protected  from 
the  rapidly  accumulating  sand  by  jetties,  the  channel  will  have  to  be 
maintained  by  the  constant  use  of  dredges  and  periodic  extensions  of  the 
jetty.  This  would  be  possible;  but  the  first  expense  of  creating  a 
harbor,  estimated  at  $2,500,000  by  the  Ludlow  board,  would  not  com- 
plete that  item  of  cost.  The  Nicaragua  canal  presents  engineering 
problems  that  have  yet  to  be  solved  and  dangers  to  be  avoided,  so  that 

it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
compared  to  the  Panama 
route  until  the  plans  take  a 
more  definite  form.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Panama 
route  are  known  and  planned 
for,  so  that,  we  are  told,  no 
further  trouble  will  take 
place.  The  Panama  canal  is 
to  be  46  miles  long,  requiring 
15  hours  in  transit;  the  Nic- 
aragua, 170  miles  long,  re- 
quiring 45  hours.  The  Nic- 
aragua canal  is  the  nearest  in 
the  voyage  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  seaboard  of 
the  United  States;  but  the 
saving  of  35  hours  in  transit 
by  the  Panama  canal  com- 
pensates for  this  in  part. 

There  are  many  other 
points  to  consider  in 
comparing  the  routes, 
and  it  remains  for  an 
impartial  and  competent 
commission,  which  has 
the  confidence  of  the 
pubHc,  to  secure  infor- 
mation and  determine 
the  best  way  and  the  best  place  for  a  canal  to  be  built  across 
the  isthmus,  with  the  least  cost  and  embarrassment  to  the 
government. 

The  Attitude  of  England.  —  The  United  States  must 
recognize  that  England  has  a  substantial  interest  in  the  ca- 
nal. The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  (Vol.  8,  p.  702)  has  not  lost 
its  binding  force,  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discredit  it  by  the  claim  that  Great  Britain  has  herself  vio- 
lated it.  The  chief  argument  has  been  based  on  the  agree- 
ment in  Article  i  of  the  treaty  that  neither  nation  should 
ever  "  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over 
.  .  .  any  part  of  Central  America."  Great  Britain,  in  1862, 
made  the  British  settlements  in  Honduras  a  British  colony. 
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This  action  was  seized  on  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  that 
released  the  United  States  from  her  engagement ;  but  it  was 
fully  justified  by  the  reservation  formally  made  by  Bulwer  in 
1850  and  accepted  by  Clayton,  that  Great  Britain  "  did  not 
understand  the  engagements  of  the  convention  to  apply  to 
Her  Majesty's  settlement  at  Honduras  or  its  dependencies." 
However  inconvenient  the  treaty  may  be,  it  is  not  obsolete. 

The  Clayton-Buhver  treaty  was  intended  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  a  trans-isthmian  canal;  but  it  has  not  only 
failed  to  secure  such  a  waterway,  but  it  is  the  most  serious 
barrier  to  its  construction.  England  now  recognizes  that 
the  canal  must  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  government,  and  it  must  continue  under  the  same 
control  in  order  to  secure  neutrality,  —  precisely  as  British 
control  guarantees  the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  canal.  It  is 
predicted  that  the  construction  of  the  trans-isthmian  canal 
will  lead  as  inevitably  to  the  control  of  Central  America  by 
the  United  States  as  the  Suez  canal  has  led  to  English  con- 
trol in  Egypt.  England,  for  her  part,  is  directly  interested 
in  having  a  canal  built,  as  it  will  give  her  great  commercial 
advantages  and  better  facilities  in  connecting  her  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards. 

There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty  offers  will  be  removed 
by  friendly  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  a 
question  whether  Great  Britain  will  consider  the  guarantees  of 
prompt  construction  and  of  neutrality  of  the  canal  sufficient 
compensation  for  abrogating  the  treaty,  or  will  require  a  lib- 
eral quid  pro  quo. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 
The  Ar§:entine-Chilean  Boundary.  —  The  commissioners 

of  Chile  and  Argentina  (Vol.  8,  p.  925)  failed  to  agree  on  the 
Puna  de  Atacama  question,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  United  States  Minister  Buchanan.  The  Chileans 
wished  to  divide  Puna  de  Atacama  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  Argentines  maintained  their  right  to  the  whole 
territory  which  Bolivia,  the  rightful  owner,  surrendered  to 
Argentina.  The  award  gave  Chile  800  leagues,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  The  general  boundary 
question  will  be  settled  by  a  tribunal  appointed  by  the  British 
government. 
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Bolivia.  —  The  outcome  of  the  uprising  in  Bohvia  is  still 
uncertain  (Vol.  8,  p.  926).  The  centre  of  the  rebellion  is  at 
La  Paz,  formerly  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  The  national  assem- 
bly voted  to  make  Sucre  the  only  and  permanent  capital  of  the 
republic,  and  this  action  angered  the  people  of  La  Paz  into 
rebellion.  President  Alonzo's  forces  were  defeated  Januar}^ 
17;  his  attempted  siege  of  La  Paz  failed ;  and  it  is  reported 

that  his  soldiers  are  dis- 
contented and  have  been 
steadily  deserting  to  the 
revolutionary  cause. 
The  province  of  Cocha- 
bamba  declared  for  the 
insurgents,  or  Federal- 
ists, who  hold  also  the 
cities  of  Potosi  and 
Santa  Cruz.  President 
Alonzo  has  been  driven 
back  to  Oruro,  his  base^ 
of  operations.  Indian 
uprisings  have  also  been 
general.  One  band 
sacked  the  Coroeoro 
mining  works,  the  pro-  . 
perty  of  Chileans,  and 
complications  with  Chile 
are  feared. 

Brazil.  — President 
Campos  Salles  has  re- 
stored confidence  in  Bra- 
zil to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  has  strengthened  the  financial  relations  of  the 
country.  Its  creditors  have  agreed  to  the  issuing  of  $10,- 
000,000  funding  bonds.  The  cabinet  is  made  up  of  able, 
broad-minded  men.  The  secretary  of  finance  and  the  min- 
ister of  public  works  favor  retrenchment  in  expenses  and' 
financial  reform. 

Colombia.  —  A  strike  began  among  the  dock  laborers  and 
railway  employees  at  Colon,  the  second  week  in  January, 
over  a  question  of  wages.  It  spread  to  Panama  and  ex- 
tended to  the  sailors  and  firemen  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers.  Over 
a  thousand  tons  of  freight  lay  untouched  at  Panama,  and 
vessels  left  the  port  without  taking  or  unloading  their  cargoes. 
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The  port  was  virtually  blockaded,  and  business  was  at  a 
standstill.  There  was  some  mob  violence,  but  it  did  not 
become  serious.  The  Panama  railroad  and  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Steamship  agents  finally  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
strikers,  and  agreed  to  pay  $2.20  a  day  in  Colombian  cur- 
rency. The  strike  of  five  weeks,  the  longest  on  record  on 
the  isthmus,  ended  February  16. 

Ecuador.  —  The  rebellion  in  Ecuador  (Vol.  8,  p.  926) 
came  to  a  head  in  a  fierce  battle  at  San  Aucaja,  January  24, 
which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  government.  The  rebels 
represent  the  Clerical  party,  which  is  determined  to  over- 
throw the  Alfaro  administration.  The  government  forces 
took  possession  of  the  rebel  stronghold,  Tulcan ;  and  the  first 
week  in  March  President  Alfaro  issued  a  proclamation  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  those  rebels  who  laid  down  their  arms  within 
thirty  days,  excepting  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Later  in 
the  month  the  country  was  reported  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive peace,  except  in  the  far  interior,  where  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries were  threatened. 

A  law  recently  enacted  will  place  the  monetary  system 
of  Ecuador  on  a  gold  basis  within  two  years.  The  circula- 
tion is  almost  entirely  paper  money  issued  by  the  banks, 
hitherto  redeemable  in  silver  only,  but  now  redeemable  in 
gold.  Ecuador  is  the  fourth  country  of  Latin  America  to 
adopt  the  gold  standard,  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  and  Peru 
having  already  made  the  change. 

Urugfuay.  —  Senor  Cuestas  was  elected  president  of 
Uruguay  March  i.  He  was  president  of  the  senate  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  of  President  Borda  in  Augustj 
1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  688),  and  assumed  the  presidency  ad  iuterivi. 
He  was  afterward  appointed  provisional  presiclent  (Vol.  8, 
p.  179).  This  republic  had  its  share  of  insurgent  uprisings 
in  February,  but  they  did  not  become  important. 

Venezuela.  —  in  the  middle  of  February  General  Ramon 
Guerra,  whom  President  Ignacio  Andrade  had  appointed 
provisional  governor  of  the  newly  created  state  of  Guarico, 
started  a  rising  against  the  president,  in  conjunction  with  the 
family  and  adherents  of  the  late  President  Crespo.  No 
other  state  joined  the  movement;  and  by  March  7  the  gov- 
ernment troops  had  captured  the  city  of  Calabozo,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrection. 
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The  Liberal  Leadership.  —  The  withdrawal  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  from  the '  leadership  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
house  of  commons  (Vol.8,  p.  927)  was  followed  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  John  Morley  from  active  and  responsible 
participation  in  the  formal  councils  of  the  party.  He  criti- 
cized the  ''  prevailing  spirit  of  jingoism  and  imperialism," 
which  is  "entirely  opposed  to  all  the  lessons  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone." Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  leader  by  the  Liberal  members  of  the  commons, 
February  6.  The  greatest  harmony  and  cordiality  prevailed 
at  this  meeting,  at  which  all  but  eleven  out  of  184  Liberal 
members  were  present.  The  great  need  of  the  party  is  to 
unite  the  factions.  Sir  Henry's  opinions  are  sufficiently 
moderate  to  serve  as  a  compromise.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
advanced  Imperialists,  nor  is  he  with  those  who  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  empire.  His  reception  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  was  unusually  cordial,  and  indicated  a  friendly 
feeling  on  the  ministerial  side  as  well  as  in  his  own  party. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  expressed  a  desire  for  an  opposition 
that  would  oppose,  and  the  new  leader's  first  speech  showed 
a  fighting  spirit.  He  has  been  in  close  attendance  through- 
out the  sessions  thus  far,  and  his  colleagues  follow  his  exam- 
ple, so  that  divisions  which  were  farcical  with  their  ministe- 
rial majority  of  loo  or  150  at  the  last  session,  now  show  a 
diminution,  at  times,  to  a  majority  of  only  34. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry,  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Campbell;  and  he  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Ban- 
nerman  as  a  condition  of  the  large  legacy  which  he  received  from  his 
mother's  brother.  He  was  born  September  7,  1836,  and  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Since  1868  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  commons  for  the  Sterling  district  of  Scotland. 
He  held  the  office  of  financial  secretary  to  the  War  Office  1871-74,  and 
1880-82,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  and  second  ministries.  He  became 
secretary  for  the  Admiralty  in  1882;  was  for  a  short  time  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland  ;  and  in  1886  and  1892-95  he  was  secretary  of  state  for  war. 

Parliamentary  Proceedings.  —  The  session  of  parlia- 
ment opened  February  7.  The  composition  of  the  house  of 
commons  is  as  follows  : 

Conservatives 337  I  .^^ 

Liberal-Unionists 66  (  ^  -^ 

Liberals i^4  ) 

Anti-Farnellites 71  >  266 

Parnellites   .     . n  ) 

Speaker .     .     .     o i 

Total 670 

Unionist  majority 137 
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The  Queen's  speech  reviewed*the  poHtical  situation  hope- 
fully and  dealt  almost  wholly  with  foreign  and  colonial  affairs. 
It  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Czar's  Peace  Conference, 
and  referred  especially  to  the  prospect  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Cretan  question  and  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Soudan. 

Mr.  John  Redmond's  motion  in  the  debate  on  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  demanding  legislative 
independence  for  Ireland,  forced  the  new  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  a  statement  on  Home  Rule.  He  replied  that  the 
Liberal  party  was  still  faithful  to  Home  Rule,  but  they  would 
take  their  own  time  and  methods  of  establishing  it,  and  that 
the  demand  that  this  shall  be  the  first  subject  dealt  with  by 
them  when  they  return  to  power  is  impracticable. 

Mr.  John  Morley  moved  what  was  practically  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  government  for  going  to  Khartoum.  The 
opposition  received  this  very  coolly,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
strongly  defended  the  ministerial  policy  in  the  Soudan. 

Mr.  Labouchere  and  many  other  Radicals  have  announced 
their  intention  of  opposing  the  grant  of  $150,000  to  Lord 
Kitchener  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  They  express  disap- 
proval of  his  action  when  he  destroyed  the  Mahdi's  tomb  at 
Omdurman,  dug  up  the  body  of  the  false  prophet  who  mur- 
dered Gordon,  burned  it  on  board  a  gunboat,  and  cast  the 
ashes  into  the  Nile.  They  call  it  an  unnecessary  act  of  bar- 
baric revenge.  The  friends  of  Lord  Kitchener  defend  this 
course  by  saying  that  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  to  prevent  the 
tomb  becoming  a  shrine  and  focus  of  disaffection. 

The  government  is  annoyed  by  a  deficit  in  its  finances. 
Last  year  there  was  a  surplus,  and  at  that  time  $7,500,000 
was  remitted  from  the  tobacco  tax.  The  navy  estimates  for 
1899-1900  show  an  increase  of  nearly  $15,000,000  upon 
those  of  1898-99,  the  total  asked  of  parliament  for  warships 
and  their  appurtenances  being  nearly* $135, 000,000  (p.  103). 

Irish  Local  Government.  —  The  first  elections  under  the 
new  Irish  Local  Government  act  (Vol.  8,  p.  705),  held  Janu- 
ary 16,  were  remarkable  for  the  success  of  the  Labor  candi- 
dates and  the  waning  power  of  Parnellism.  For  the  first 
time  women  were  allowed  to  vote.  The  general  acceptance 
of  the  new  system  was  shown  in  the  general  participation  in 
the  polling.  In  Dublin  more  than  26,000,  out  of  38,000  qual- 
ified voters,  or  about  70  per  cent,  actually  voted.  In  the 
same  city  7  Unionists,  39  Nationalists,  and  14  Labor  candi- 
dates were  elected  —  a  loss  of  5  seats  to  the  Unionists,  6  to 
the  Nationalists,  and  a  gain  of  11  to  the  Labor  party.     In 
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Limerick  25  out  of  40  seats  belong  to  the  Labor  party;  and 
John  Daly,  the  dynamiter,  recently  released  from  prison, 
where  he  was  serving  a  sentence  for  treason-felony,  headed 
the  poll.  He  was  almost  at  once  elected  mayor  of  Limerick. 
The  election  was,  in  general,  a  victory  of  the  revolution- 
ary factions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  towns  where  the  contest 
turned  on  local  issues,  little  or  no  change  was  made  from  the 

representation  under  the 
old  regime,  and  party 
lines  were  obliterated. 

Ireland  now  has  gen- 
uine local  Home  Rule 
with  no  coercion. 
Whether  it  brings  better 
things  for  the  future  or 
will  intensify  the  divi- 
sions of  Irish  politics, 
cannot  be  determined 
until  the  new  order  of 
things  has  been  given  a 
longer  trial.  We  may 
look  for  a  new  set  of 
issues  and  a  new  align- 
ment of  parties. 

Catholic  University 
for  Ireland.  — Mr.  A.  j. 

Balfour  has  championed 
the  proposed  Catholic 
University  for  Ireland 
(Vol.  8,  p.  182)  as  a  per- 
sonal measure,  not  in  be- 
half of  the  government. 

Before  the  session  opened  he  outlmed  a  plan  for  two  nniversities. 
Queen's  College  at  Belfast  was  to  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  teaching 
university,  and  another  university  was  to  be  created  on  identical  lines  at 
Dublin.  The  governing  body  at  Belfast  would  be  Protestant;  at  Dublin, 
Roman  Catholic.  Both  institutions  would  be  rigidly  subject  to  the  Test 
acts.  All  scholarships  and  the  fellowships  from  the  public  funds  would 
be  open  to  persons  of  all  creeds ;  and  no  jjublic  endowment  would  be 
given  for  chairs  of  philosophy,  theology,  or  modern  history. 

The  proposition  has  received  considerable  approval  and 
also  bitter  opposition.  Some  Protestants  call  it  a  "  reaction- 
ary and  mediaeval  policy."  The  Roman  Catholic  demands 
are  pressed  with  strong  passion.  It  is  reported  that  the  cab- 
inet has  vetoed  Balfour's  plan,  and  the  religious  excitement 
is  by  no  means  allayed. 
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British  Commerce.  —  The  following  figures  of  British 
commerce  are  of  general  interest. 

The  total  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  its  colonies  were  in 
1897  ^94,018,933;  in  1898  (about)  ;^99,45o,ooo.  The  exports  to  col- 
onies in  1897  amounted  to  ;!^86,964,369.  The  total  imports  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  amount  to  ;i^ 2 15,000,000  annually,  of  which  Great  Britain 
supplies  43  per  cent,  while  she  supplies  an  average  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
commerce  of  other  countries.  The  350,000,000  people  in  her  colonies 
have  added  very  materially  to  her  market. 

The  figures  for  1898  give  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  as 
;^233,390,792,  and  the  total  imports  ;^47o,5i8,ooo,  of  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  ;i^409, 984,999  is  retained  for  British  consump- 
tion, while  the  rest  is  exported.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  increase  in 
imports  is  greater  than  in  exports,  that  the  exports  of  British  products 
were  a  trifle  lower  in  1898  than  ten  years  before,  while  the  imports  have 
increased  21.6  per  cent  in  the  ten  years. 

Launch  of  the  "  Oceanic."  —  The  largest  vessel  ever 
built,  the  twin-screw  steamer  "  Oceanic  "  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  was  launched  January  14,  from  Messrs.  Harland  & 
Wolff's  yard  at  Belfast. 

The  length  of  the  vessel  is  704  feet;  load  displacement,  28,500 
tons;  draught,  when  loaded,  32^  feet;  depth,  49  feet;  breadth,  68  feet. 
Compared  with  the  "Great  Eastern,"  which  for  nearly  fifty  years  has 
been  the  standard  in  size  of  ocean  steamships,  the  "Oceanic"  is  12 
feet  longer,  has  7  feet  more  draught,  and  a  displacement  1,500  tons 
greater.  She  measures,  however,  8^  feet  less  in  depth  and  1,5  feet  less 
in  beam.  The  horse-power  of  the  new  ship  will  be  28,000,  which  is 
3,000  less  than  the  "  Campania,"  of  the  Cunard  Line,  a  vessel  of  9,500 
tons  less  displacement.  The  speed  is  announced  as  20  knots  an  hour  for 
the  whole  trip.  This  is  three  knots  less  than  the  fastest  transatlantic 
liners,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  builders  preferred  to  avoid  certain  disad- 
vantages of  high  speed.  Strength  and  rigidity,  punctuality  and  comfort, 
have  been  the  chief  aims  rather  than  champion  time.  The  "Oceanic" 
will  carry  410  first-class,  300  second-class,  and  1,000  third-class  passen- 
gers. The  ship's  company  will  number  394.  Her  coal  capacity  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  to  steam  round  the  world,  or  23,400  miles,  at  twelve 
knots,  without  re-coaling.  She  has  been  built  to  meet  the  Admiraltv 
requirements,  and  can  carry  a  powerful  rapid-fire  battery  on  her  gun 
platforms. 

The  Poulett  Peeragfe  Case.  — The  death  of  Earl  Pou- 

lett,  on  January  22,  brings  up  for  settlement,  by  compromise 
or  by  legal  decision,  the  question  of  succession  to  his  title 
and  estates.  A  son  of  his  first  wife,  now  a  London  organ- 
grinder,  who  calls  himself  Viscount  Hinton,  and  claims  the 
succession,  was  always  repudiated  as  an  impostor  by  the  late 
earl.  The  long-standing  and  sensational  quarrel  is  likely  to 
end  in  a  legal  battle  between  the  young  son  of  the  third 
marriage  and  "  the  noble  organ-grinder." 

Miscellaneous. —  An  event  of  some  interest  was  the 
third  marriage  of  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  at  Brecon,  January  25. 
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Baron  Rolfe  Cederstrom,  her  husband,  is  a  Swede,  twenty- 
seven  years  her  junior,  and  is  an  instructor  and  director  of 
his  own  Health  Gymnastic  Institute  in  London. 

Burton,  the  last  of  the  dynamite  conspirators,  who  was 
sentenced  in  1885  for  complicity  in  explosions  on  the  under- 
ground railroad  and  at  the  Tower  of  London,  was  released 
from  jail  March  4. 

The  last  week  in  March  a  new  great  central  railway  into 
London  from  the  North  was  opened.  For  thirty-one  years 
previous  no  new  railway  had  entered  London,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  enormous  growth  of  the  city  has  made  the 
handling  of  traffic  a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Thomas  Townsend  Bucknill,  Q.  C,  Conservative 
M.  P.  for  mid-Surrey,  was  appointed  January  2,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  high  court  of  judicature  to  succeed  Justice  Sir  Henry 
Hawkins,  retired  (Vol.  8,  p.  930). 

The  report  of  the  official  receiver  in  the  Hooley  bank- 
ruptcy case  (Vol.  8,  p.  716)  makes  a  plain-spoken  charge  of 
fraud,  which,  if  proved,  renders  Hooley  liable  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 

The  list  of  New  Year  honors  included  the  elevation  of 
Lord  Cromer,  British  diplomatic  agent  at  Cairo,  to  the  rank 
of  Viscount. 


GERMANY. 

The  Army  BilL — In  the  Reichstag  the  Army  bill  de- 
bate resulted  in  a  compromise  measure,  which  is  to  some 
extent  a  personal  defeat  for  the  emperor.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  March  14,  the  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment for  increase  of  the  army  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  209 
to  141.  At  the  third  reading,  March  16,  Dr.  Lieber,  the 
Centrist  leader,  as  the  result  of  negotiations  with  Home 
Secretary  Count  Posadowsky  and  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the 
imperial  chancellor,  moved  an  amendment  to  Article  2,  reduc- 
ing the  peace  effective  by  7,000  men,  but  declaring  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  house  to  enter  into  fresh  negotiations  with 
the  government  in  case  the  figure  granted  should  prove  inad- 
equate. Prince  Hohenlohe  announced  his  acceptance  of 
this  motion ;  whereupon  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  222  to  132.  The  Radicals,  German  People's 
party,  Social  Democrats,  Poles,  Alsatians,  and  Reformers 
opposed  Article  2. 
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The  Coburg:  Silver  Wedding:.  — The  25  th  anniversary  of 
the  wedding  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha  was  celebrated  with  great  eclat  January  23  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Friedenstein. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  was  formerly  Prince  Alfred 
of  England,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria. 

He  was  born  August  6,  1844;  and  married  January  23,  1874,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie,  only 
daughter  of  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Russia.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  the 
duchy  in  August,  1893.  P'or 
portrait,  see  Vol.  3,  p.  592. 

Miscellaneous. — 

The  recent  expulsion  of 
Danes  from  North 
Schleswig  (Vol.  8,  p. 
936),  as  explained  by  Dr. 
Miquel,  minister  of  fi- 
nance, in  the  lower  house 
of  the  Prussian  diet,  Jan- 
uary 21,  was  a  measure 
of  self-protection  adopt- 
ed by  the  government  in 
view  of  the  increasing 
agitation  of  those  aliens 
against  the  union  of 
North  Schleswig  with 
Prussia. 

As  a  result  of  a  visit 
of  German  experts  to 
America,  it  was  an- 
nounced early  in  March 
that  the  embargo,  placed  February  2,  1898,  upon  entry  of 
American  fresh  fruits  into  Germany  (Vol.  8,  p.  91),  had  been 
partly  raised.  So-called  Southern  fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  and  raisins,  were  freed  from  the  provisions  requiring 
examination  for  detection  of  San  Jose  scale  ;  and  all  American 
fresh  fruits  were  allowed  to  pass  in  bond  through  Germany 
without  being  examined. 


VON    THIELMANN, 
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FRANCE. 

The  political  crisis  in  France  arising  out  of  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  the  sudden  death  of  President  Faure,  and  the  election 
of  President  Loubet,  is  fully  detailed  elsewhere  (pp.  78-91). 
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Submarine  Torpedo  Boats. -The  French,  sanguine 
regarding  submarine  engines  of  defense  and  offense,  report  a 
successful  trial  in  January  of  the  Giistave  Zede  which  went 
from  Toulon  to  Salins  d  Hyeres  in  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy- 
sea,  only  her  cupola  being  above  water  to  allow  her  to  be 
steered.  At  times  she  went  entirely  under  water.  Afterward 
she  went  from  Toulon  to  Marseilles,  nearly  fifty  miles  —  her 
cupola  above  water.  The  boat  disappeared  three  times ;  re- 
appeared ;  launched  a  sham  torpedo,  which  struck  the  battle- 
ship "  Magenta ; "  and  disappeared  without  giving  the 
"  Magenta  "  a  chance  to  fire  on  her.  She  is  conceded  to 
be  "  blind  "  under  water,  and  is  only  a  defense  boat.  Six  or 
seven  submarine  vessels  for  offense  are  to  be  built  this  year 
for  the  French  navy.  A  writer  in  the  London  Times  reminds 
the  French  of  the  Spanish  submarine  boat  Peral,  launched 
in  1888,  which  performed  exploits  like  those  of  the  ZedS, 
besides  actually  blowing  up  an  old  hulk  with  her  torpedo, 
but  is  now  utterly  forgotten. 

ITALY. 

During  the  past  year  Italy  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
revival  of  commercial  prosperity.  There  was  a  marked  in- 
crease in  1898  in  both  exports  and  imports,  particularly  ex- 
ports. Improvement  was  also  made  in  national  finances, 
expenditures  being  reduced  and  the  burdens  of  taxation 
lightened.  During  the  year  no  less  than  $20,000,000  of 
Italian  government  securities  which  had  been  held  abroad 
were  bought  in  by  Italian  investors,  showing  that  Italians 
have  money  to  invest  and  have  confidence  in  their  own  gov- 
ernment. As  a  result,  in  December,  1898,  there  was  paid 
by  the  government  in  interest  to  foreign  holders  of  bonds 
$400,000  less  than  in  the  same  month  of  1897.  The  de- 
posits in  savings  banks  were  $64,400,000,  or  $2,900^000 
more  than  in  1897.  As  for  emigration,  which  a  few  years 
back  threatened  to  depopulate  the  country,  it  amounted  to 
only  100,000  last  year,  or  exactly  half  what  it  was  in  1895  ; 
and  besides,  no  less  than  73,000  former  emigrants  returned 
home  during  the  year,  so  that  the  net  loss  was  only  27,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  alarming  reports  were  spread 
regarding  the  health  of  the  venerable  head  of  the  Roman 
Church,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  These  rumors  have  been  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  but  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated.  It 
appears  that  on  March  i  His  Holiness  underwent  an  opera- 
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tion  for  the  removal  of  a  cyst  from  his  thigh,  and  was  natu- 
rally weakened  by  the  shock  and  loss  of  blood.  He  has, 
however,  recovered  strength  and  vitality  with  a  rapidity  re- 
markable in  one  so  old  and  so  apparently  fragile. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY* 

TheAusgleich.— The  p 

long  deadlock  over  the  I 
question  of  a  renewal  of 
the  act  of  union  between 
Hungary  and  Austria 
(Vol.  8,  pp.  194,  945) 
was  ended  about  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  the 
result  being  a  noteworthy 
victory  for  the  minority 
which  had  so  vigorously 
obstructed  the  work  of 
the  ministry  under  Baron 
Banffy.  Baron  Banffy, 
though  still  possessing 
the  unshaken  confidence 
of  the  crown  and  of  the 
majority,  was  obliged  to 
resign  in  the  latter  part 
of  February;  and  the 
cabinet  M^as  reorganized 
—  temporarily,  it  is  an- 
nounced— under  M. 
Koloman  Szell,  who  en- 
ded  the  long  crisis  by 

arranging  a  compromise  with  the  opposition,  conceding  them, 
besides  other  things,  the  measures  they  demanded  regarding 
the  franchise  and  corrupt  practices  at  elections. 

After  the  settlement  had  been  effected,  the  National  party 
under  Count  Apponyi  left  the  minority,  and  joined  the  Lib- 
erals, who  now  include  almost  three-fourths  of  the  house. 
To  offset  this,  the  two  factions  of  the  Independent  party 
still  in  opposition  —  that  of  Francis  Kossuth  and  that  of 
Algron — fused. 

Koloman  Szell  is  56  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Hungarian  chamber  of  deputies.  He  entered  public  life  as  a  protege 
and  pupil  of  Francis  Deak,  to  whose  principles  he  has  always  remained 
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loyal.  His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  poet,  Mihaly  (Michael)  Vorosmarty, 
author  of  the  Hungarian  national  hymn.  At  the  age  of  32  he  became 
minister  of  finance  under  the  first  Tisza  administration.  In  recent  years 
he  has  been  the  chief  pacificator  and  intermediary  between  the  contend- 
ing parliamentary  factions. 

The  Austrian  Succession.  —  The  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  reported  in  March 
to  have  announced  a  determination  never  to  marry,  and  to 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  at  his  death  the  succession  should 
pass  to  Karl,  the  twelve-year-old  son  of  his  brother  Otto. 

In  February  another  rumor  regarding  the  mysteriously 
missing  Archduke  John,  known  as  Johann  Orth,  went  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  living  with  his 
morganatic  wife  on  a  farm  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  more 
than  ever  resolved  to  renounce  the  prerogatives  of  his  birth. 


RUSSIA^ 

The  RuSSifiCation  of  Finland.  — The  imperial  govern- 
ment in  February  practically  annulled  the  constitutional  and 
autonomous  rights  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  guaran- 
teed ninety  years  ago  when  the  Duchy  came  under  the  rule 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  I.  In  doing  so,  Russia  takes  but  one 
further  step  in  carrying  out  her  characteristic  policy  —  of 
which  M.  Pobiedonostzeff,  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  exponent —^  the  policy  of  con- 
solidating the  empire  by  obliterating  the  natural  and  histori- 
cal distinctions  of  the  races  of  the  empire,  and  crushing  them 
so  far  as  possible  into  a  homogeneous  mass  with  a  single 
code  and  a  single  creed.  The  Jews,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Poles,  the  Armenians,  the  Lutheran  Germans  of  the  Baltic, 
have  all  been  subjected  to  the  process.  It  is  now  the  turn  of 
the  Lutheran  Finns,  the  thrifty  people  of  the  Land  of  a 
Thousand  Lakes. 

When  the  present  continental  system  in  Europe  began  to  take 
definite  shape,  the  geographical  position  of  Finland  made  it  an  inviting 
"bone  of  contention  "  between  Sweden  and*Russia.  It  was  long  a  cause 
of  conflict,  but  in  1808  Russia  conquered;  and,  when  in  1809  the  Fin- 
nish parliament  recognized  the  Russian  Czar,  Alexander  I.,  as  their  ruler 
or  '*  Grand  Duke,"  the  Czar  confirmed  all  the  rights  of  the  Finns,  and 
promised  to  allow  them  to  maintain  their  customs,  usages,  and  religion, 
and  their  national  identity.     His  decree  at  that  time  said: 

"  Providence  having  placed  us  in  possession  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland,  we  have  desired  by  the  present  act  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  re- 
ligion and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  privileges 
and  rights  which  each  class  in  the  said  Grand  Duchy  iii  particular,  and 
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all  the  inhabitants  in  general,  be  their  position  high  or  low,  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  according  to  the  constitution.  We  promise  to  maintain  all  these 
benefits  and  laws  firm  and  unshaken  in  their  full  force." 

The  rights  thus  assured  to  the  Finns  have  been  confirmed  by  each 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  I.  on  coming  to  the  throne.  They  are 
extensive  and  highly  prized.  The  Finnish  diet  consists  of  the  four  es- 
tates of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  burgesses,  and  the  peasants,  the 
nobility  being  the  most  fully  represented.  Its  powers  were  amplified  by 
the  Czar  Alexander  II.  in  1869.  It  must  be  convoked  at  least  every  five 
years.  New  laws  and  new  taxes  cannot  be  introduced  without  its  assent; 
and  it  has  itself  the  right  to  petition  the  throne  for  the  making  of  new 
laws  and  regulations.  Finland  has  flourished  under  this  constitution; 
and  in  the  department  of  popular  education  in  particular  she  has  attained 
a  standard  relatively  very  high.  The  Finns  have  always  been  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  Czars.  Finland  is  one  of  the  portions  of  the  empire  which 
has  never  yet  produced  a  conspirator.  The  Finns  are  orderly,  industri- 
ous, and  enlightened.  All  that  they  ask  from  the  Russian  government  is 
to  be  left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  rights  they  have  possessed 
ever  since  they  [massed  under  the  rule  of  the  Czars.  It  is  with  despair 
that  they  contemplate  the  imperial  manifesto  of  February  15  of  the 
present  year,  the  promulgation  of  which  was  forced  through  the  Finnish 
senate  at  Helsingfors  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  its  president,  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  Czar,  and  only  after  the  governor-general  of  Finland, 
General  Bobrikoff,  had  threatened  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  and  to 
bring  a  force  of  Russian  troops  of  the  Guard  into  the  Grand  Duchy. 

The  manifesto  itself  declares  that  it  maintains  in  full  force  the  pres- 
ent system,  "which  concerns  the  promulgation  of  local  laws  touching 
exclusively  the  internal  affairs  of  Finland ;  "  but  it  affirms  the  necessity 
of  reserving  to  the  throne  "the  ultimate  decision  as  to  which  laws  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  general  legislation  of  the  empire."  This  docu- 
ment is  accompanied  by  another,  described  as  "  fundamental  statutes  for 
the  working  out,  revision,  and  promulgation  of  laws  issued  for  the  em- 
pire, including  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland." 

Under  this  reserved  right  of  decision  as  to  what  is  or  what  is  not 
"within  the  scope  of  the  general  legislation  of  the  empire,"  the  Russifi- 
cation  of  Finland  is  already  under  way  by  imperial  decree.  The  hitherto 
separate  Finnish  army  is  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  law  of  service  in 
force  throughout  the  empire.  The  Finns  must  use  Russian  money  and 
postage  stamps;  and  the  Russian  language  must  be  the  official  language, 
and  the  Russian  church  the  state  church;  and  they  must  look  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  not  to  Helsingfors,  for  government.  The  Finnish  press 
will^be  subjected  to  Russian  censorship,  and  the  Finnish  schools  and 
colleges  be  degraded  to  the  lower  Russian  level. 

In  its  conservative  and  coercive  attitude  toward  the  va- 
rious and  scattered  elements  under  its  rule,  the  imperial 
administration  of  Russia  forms  a  remarkable  antithesis  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  latter  to  give 
free  play  to  national,  social,  and  religious  peculiarities,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  conflict  with  certain  broad  and  simple  rules 
essential  to  imperial  solidarity  and  strength. 

Famine.  —  For  months  past,  famine,  following  a  failure  of 
crops,  has  prevailed  throughout  wide  districts  in  the  valley 
of  the  Volga  and  adjoining  regions  (Vol.  8,  p.  726}, 
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The  famine  area  includes  four  great  provinces — Vyatka,  Perm, 
Ufa,  and  Samara  —  which  form  a  solid  block  to  the  east  of  the  Volga 
and  extend  from  that  river  to  the  eastern  borders  of  Russia  in  Europe. 
Kazan  adjoins  Vyatka  and  Samara,  and  carries  the  famine  region  across 
the  stream.  On  the  west  bank  lies  a  second  great  tract  of  famine 
country,  reaching  as  far  as  Riazan  and  Tula  on  the  southern  borders  of 
Moscow,  and  including,  besides  these  provinces,  those  of  Simbirsk,  Sara- 
toff,  Voronezh,  and  Tamboff.  The  province  of  Penza,  in  the  heart  of 
this  area,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  visitation.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  region  affected  stretches  from  beyond  the  Ural  mountains  in  the  east 
nearly  to  Moscow  in  the  west ;  while  from  north  to  south  it  covers  more 
than  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  with  Penza  as  a  kind  of  oasis  in  the  middle. 
Over  the  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles  included  within  these  limits, 
the  failure  of  the  crops  is  said  to  have  been  the  worst  within  the  memory 
of  man  —  worse  even  than  in  the  terrible  visitation  of  1891-92  (Vol.  i, 
pp.  383,  510;  Vol.  2,  pp.  55,  160,  377).  The  people  are  endeavoring  to 
support  themselves  on  weeds,  acorns,  and  chopped  straw;  but  the  ex- 
cessive cold  and  weakness  resulting  from  insufficient  nourishment  have 
brought  on  typhus  fever,  and  that  is  raging  throughout  the  whole  section. 
Children  are  dying  by  the'  wholesale.  The  seed  corn  supplied  by  the 
government  has  been  used  for  food.  The  Russian  Red  Cross  Society 
says  that  at  least  23  per  cent  of  the  people  have  no  prospect  of  any 
official  assistance,  and  must  either  be  supported  by  private  charity  or 
die. 

Some  relief  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment through  the  agency  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross 
which  up  to  the  beginning  of  February  had  expended  about 
$562,000.  The  governmental  Department  of  the  Interior 
took  but  little  precaution  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  suffer- 
ing. 

Railway  Development.  —  Great  as  may  be  the  impe- 
rialistic and  military  ambitions  of  Russia  as  evidenced  par- 
ticularly by  her  advance  in  Asia  (See  "  The  Far-Eastern  Sit- 
uation "),  the  instruments  through  which  those  ambitions  may 
ultimately  be  furthered  wear  the  peaceful  aspect  of  enter- 
prises essential  to  commercial  and  industrial  development  — 
namely,  railroad  lines.  Of  the  total  expenditure  of  about 
$786,000,000  proposed  by  this  year's  budget,  $198,500,000 
is  the  appropriation  for  railroad  construction,  which  is  $18,- 
500,000  more  than  goes  to  the  minister  of  war.  Of  this  sum, 
over  $50,000,000  is  for  new  railroad  construction.  As  the 
budget  of  expenditures  exceeds  the  estimated  revenue  this 
year  by  over  $45,500,000,  the  deficit  will  be  supplied  from 
the  "  free  cash  "  reserve  fund  in  the  treasury,  amounting  to 
$57,500,000.  The  finance  minister,  M.  de  Witte,  and  the 
minister  of  ways  of  communication,  Prince  Hilkoff,  are  the 
most  important  figures  of  to-day  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Russian  imperialism. 
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Silvela  Ministry  Formed.—  The  hesitancy  of  the  Span- 
ish Cortes  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  ratifying  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Unite'd  States,  whereby  Spain  was  shorn 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  colonial  empire,  and  the  final 
assmnption  by  the  Queen  Regent  herself  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  step,  have 
already  been  recorded 
(p.  30).  The  discussion 
of  the  matter  in  the  Cor- 
tes, as  might  have  been 
expected,  precipitated  a 
cabinet  crisis.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28  the  opposition 
submitted  a  counter- 
measure  in  place  of  the 
government  bill  for  ces- 
sion of  the  Philippines, 
and,  on  this  counter- 
measure  being  defeated 
by  only  two  votes  (118 
to  120),  the  cabinet  of 
Senor  Sagasta,  which 
had  held  office  since  Oc- 
tober 4,  1897  (Vol.  7,  p. 
715),  tendered  their  res- 
ignations. The  recon- 
struction of  the  ministry 
was  undertaken  by  Senor  Don  Francisco  Silvela,  the  Conser- 
vative leader,  with  strong  clerical  leanings ;  and  on  March  4 
the  Silvela  cabinet  took  office,  as  follows : 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Seiior  Silvela. 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Seiior  Dato. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Marquis  Villa  Verde. 

Minister  of  Justice,  Senor  Duran. 

Minister  of  War,  General  Polavieja. 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  of  the  Colonies,  Marquis  Pidal. 

Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Gomez  Imaz. 

Senor  Silvela,  during  the  Conservative  ministry  of  the  late  Seiior 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  led  the  group  of  Dissident  Conservatives,  who  dif- 
fered from  the  government  on  important  points,  particularly  the  admin- 
istration of  Cuban  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  and 
the  return  to  power  of  Sagasta,  Silvela  became  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives. In  developing  the  Conservative  program,  he  said  he  re- 
garded the  financial  question  as  the  inost  important.     He  favored  a  tax 
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on  all  personal  property,  the  increasing  of  direct  taxation,  and  the  effect- 
ing of  large  economies  in  pensions.  He  supported  the  maintenance  of 
the  concordat  with  the  Vatican,  and  advocated  the  reorganization  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  freeing  it  from  the  influence  of  politics.  He 
said  also  that  the  Conservatives,  if  power  was  intrusted  to  them,  would 
carry  out  electoral  reforms,  would  take  stei:5s  to  give  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  and  would  establish  a  ministry 
of  public  works  and  commerce  having  control  of  posts  and  telegraphs. 
Regarding  foreign  politics,  he  held  that  Spain's  geographical   position 

prevented  her  becoming  a 
territory  governed'by  foreign- 
ers; and  promised  that  the 
Conservatives,  when  their 
opportunity  came,  would  re- 
organize the  army  and  navy, 
so  as  to  be  m  a  position  to 
defend  the  country  in  case  of 
necessity. 

The  post  of  minister  of 
the  colonies  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

The  Remains  of  Co- 
lumbus.—  The  ashes  of 
Columbus,  on  board  the 
"Cohde  de  Venadito " 
(Vol.  8,  p.  953),  reached 
Cadiz  January  16,  and 
were  transferred  to  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  "  Gir- 
alda,"  which  conveyed 
the  remains  to  Seville, 
where  they  were  finally, 
January  19,  deposited 
in  the  celebrated  cathe- 
dral of  that  city. 


DUKE   OF   TETUAN, 
EX-FOREIGN    MINISTER  OF   SPAIN. 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

On  January  23,  on  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  King 
Oscar,  who  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  an  acute  form  of 
Bright's  disease,  provisionally  intrusted  the  government 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  to  Crown  Prince  Gustavus.  The 
incident  is  not  devoid  of  political  interest,  owing  to  the  pos- 
sible permanence  of  the  change  in  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  well-known  attitude  of  the  Crown  Prince 
regarding  the  long-standing  controversy  over  the  relations 
between  the  two  members  of  the  Scandinavian  Union,     A 
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few  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  a  public  utterance  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  in  favor  of  military  coercion  of  Norway,  the  Storthing, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  passed  a  measure  suspending, 
until  further  notice,  the  payment  of  the  Norwegian  moiety  of 
the  Prince's  civil  list.  A  striking  indication  of  the  present 
tension  of  feehng  was  the  pelting  of  the  Crown  Prince  with 
snowballs  by  a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Christiania  in  March, 
and  the  refusal  a  few  days  later  of  sixty  members  of  the 
party  of  the  Left  in  the  Storthing  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  him. 

ROUMANIA. 

A  SERIOUS  peasant  revolt  broke  out  in  early  February  in 
that  part  of  Roumania  lying  between  the  Olt  and  the  Danube. 
It  was  put  down  promptly,  but  only  by  energetic  military 
measures. 

The  rising  was  partly  due  to  the  distress  of  the  peasantry,  but  was 
chiefly  of  a  Socialistic  character,  although  the  name  of  the  Czar  was 
coupled  with  the  Socialist  propaganda.  The  peasants  were  told  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Czar,  "the  highest  protector  of  Roumania,"  that  the 
land  should  be  divided  among  them  on  easy  terms  of  payment,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  project  of  an  agricultural  bank,  which  was  some  time  ago 
passed  in  the  lower  house  but  was  rejected  by  the  senate.  A  petition  to 
the  Czar  was  circulated  in  the  rural  districts,  complaining  that  the  king 
and  the  government  had  failed  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  At  the 
municipal  elections  last  autumn,  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  in  ofifice,  co- 
operated in  many  instances  with  the  Socialists  against  the  Conservatives, 
which  enabled  the  government  to  secure  a  large  majority.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  rapid  spread  of  Socialism.  There  are  at  present  no  fewer 
than  seventy  Socialistic  societies  scattered  about  the  country,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  wSocialism  has  penetrated  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  • 

GREECE. 

A  SERIES  of  earthquake  shocks  wrought  much  damage 
throughout  the  Peloponnesus  January  22-24,  especially  in  the 
districts  of  Kyparissia  and  Philiatra,  department  of  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  Ionian  coast.  In  Kyparissia  as  many  as  five 
villages  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  life  was  comparatively 
small. 

Following  the  submission  by  the  Crown  Prince  Constan- 
tine  of  his  report  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  army 
during  the  recent  war  with  Turkey,  the  prince  was  chal- 
lenged to  fight  duels  by  several  of  the  officers  upon  whom 
the  report  cast  reflections.  For  the  past  hundred  years  or  so, 
however,  it  has  not  been  customary  in  Europe  for  princes  of 
the  blood  to  accept  challenges. 
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TURKEY^ 

Revolt  in  Arabia.  —  The  Yemen  district  in  Arabia  was, 
during  the  latter  part  of  1898  and  the  early  part  of  1899,  in 
the  throes  of  another  revolt.  These  recurrent  outbreaks  are 
due  in  part  to  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  pure-blooded 
Arabs  against  the  Turks,  their  conquerors,  who  came  from 
Mongolian  deserts  and  whose  loyalty  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  the  Arabs  distrust.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  the 
exactions  laid  by  Turkish  agents  upon  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 

The  present  outbreak,  under  a  leader  called  Ben  Hamid, 
is  said  to  have  begun  in  the  district  of  Assir,  at  a  place 
called  "  The  Terrible  Gate,"  because  of  its  almost  impreg- 
nable position.  The  rebels  had  control  of  a  few  armed 
sloops  on  the  Red  sea,  to  harass  Turkish  commerce.  About 
the  end  of  November,  1898,  the  Turkish  troops  under  Ab- 
dullah Pasha  captured  the  insurgent  position  at  Shanel  after 
a  battle  in  which  the  Turks  were  said  to  have  lost  2,000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rebels  4,000.  In  December  the 
Turks  met  with  defeat  between  Hodeida  and  Sana ;  but  the 
rebellion  seems  to  be  as  hopeless  as  its  predecessors.  Early 
in  March,  fighting  was  reported  as  still  in  progress,  the  insur- 
gents suffering  great  loss. 

The  population  of  Yemen  is  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Mocha,  once 
its  capital  and  the  queen  of  the  Red  sea,  has  now  only  ruins  to  show 
what  her  glory  was  in  the  15th  century.  Zabud,  also  a  city  of  note  in 
ancient  times,  is  now  a  centre  o£  the  trade  in  skins  and  hides.  Sana  is 
the  present  capital  and  seat  of  the  governor-general.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  agricultural.  All  the  food  grains  are 
cultivated;  and,  but  for  the  unsettled  state  of  the  province  and  the  want 
of  education  amongst  the  people,  industry  would  flourish  and  the  inhab- 
itants be  rich  and  prosperous.  Except  weaving  a  kind  of  cloth,  dyeing, 
making  mats  and  ropes,  and  building  sailing  vessels,  there  are  no  indus- 
tries. The  road  from  the  coast  at  Hodeida  to  the  capital  runs  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  a  natural  thoroughfare  which  has  been  allowed  by 
the  authorities  to  get  out  of  repair  and  dangerous  in  places.  Hodeida  is 
connected  with  the  outer  world  by  a  line  of  mail  steamers,  and  a  weekly 
mail  is  sent  to  the  chief  towns  in  the  province.  Htjdeida  is  also  con- 
nected by  telegraph  with  Mocha  and  Sana,  and  with  foreign  countries 
through  Perim.  Of  the  imports  into  the  province,  the  share  of  India  is 
about  three-fourths,  and  is  comprised  largely  of  piece-goods. 


Condition  of  the  Armenians.  —  From  trustworthy  sources 

it  is  learned  that  fully  80,000  Armenian  men,  women,  and 
children  are  partially  or  entirely  dependent  upon  the  charity 
of  benevolent  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  The  only 
permanent  remedy  for  such  misery  is  a  drastic  political  one 
which  will  end  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  but  which,  in  spite  of 
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the  havoc  already  wrought  by  inaction,  the  powers  are  unwil- 
Hng  to  apply.  In  the  meantime  something  is  being  done  by 
relief  work.  It  is  estimated  that  ;^2  0,000  is  now  required  for 
the  purchase  of  seed  corn  alone,  and  a  similar  amount  is 
required  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  orphanages. 

Miscellaneous.  —  in  response  to  demands  from  the  people 
of  Samos,  the  Porte  has  consented  to  withdraw  the  Turkish 
garrisons  from  the  island,  and  to  modify  the  organic  statute. 

In  view  of  the  unrest  in  Macedonia  (p.  104),  the  Ma- 
hometan Albanians  met  at  Ipek,  January  26-28,  and  affirmed 
their  loyalty  to  the  Sultan. 


INDIA. 

MUCH  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  England  in  Febru- 
ary at  the  vigorous  policy  displayed  in  the  first  official 
act  of  the  Indian  government  under  the  new  viceroy. 
Lord  Curzon  —  the  compelling  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman  to  annul 
his  concession  to  France  of  a  harbor  near  Muscat  (p.  105). 

In  order  to  help  the  important  sugar  industry,  which  in 
India,  as  in  the  British  West  Indies,  has  suffered  from  com- 
petition with  the  bounty-supported  producers  of  Europe,  the 
Indian  legislative  council,  March  20,  adopted  a  bill  imposing 
countervailing  duties  on  all  bounty-fed  sugar  imported. 

The  Famine  Commission.  —  The  commission,  appointed 

"to  formulate   for   future  guidance  the    lessons   which  the 
famine  experience  of  1897  has  to  teach,"  reports  as  follows  : 

It  may  be  said  of  India  as  a  whole  that,  of  late  years,  owing  to  high 
prices,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  incomes  of  the  land- 
holding  and  cultivating  classes,  and  that  their  share  of  comfort  and  ex- 
penditure has  also  risen.  During  the  recent  famine,  therefore,  these 
classes  have,  as  a  rule,  shown  greater  power  of  resisting  privation,  either 
by  drawing  upon  savings,  or  by  borrowing,  or  by  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, than  in  any  previous  period  of  scarcity  of  like  severity.  Whether, 
however,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  they  have  much  improved  in  thrift  — 
that  is,  in  the  accumulation  of  capital  —  the  commission  entertain  some 
doubt.  'J'he  skilled  artisans,  excepting  the  weavers,  have  also,  the  com- 
mission declare,  greatly  improved  their  incomes  and  their  style  of  living, 
and  very  few  of  them  require  relief.  Similarly  it  is  held  that  the  com- 
mercial classes,  whose  numbers  are  relatively  small,  are  not  generally 
injuriously  affected  by  famine  of  short  duration.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  admitted  that  the  poorer  professional  classes  suffered  Severely  from 
the  rise  in  prices,  although  they  did  not  go  upon  famine  relief;  and  that 
beyond  these  poorer  professional  classes,  there  always  has  existed,  and 
there  will  continue  to  exist,  a  lower  section  of  the  community,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  whose  wages  have  upt  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years 
in  due  proportion  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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AUSTRALASIA* 


The  Federation  Movement.  —  As  the  result  of  a  confer- 
ence, held  at  Melbourne,  at  the  end  of  January,  between  the 
premiers  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  West  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  it  is  thought  that 
the  federation  scheme  has  at  last  come  within   measurable 

distance  of  realization. 
A  unanimous  agreement 
was  reached,  which  clears 
away  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties standing  in  the 
way  of  federation,  the 
chief  one  being  the  ques- 
tion of  the  financial  rela- 
tions of  the  states  of  the 
proposed  commonwealth. 


RT.    HON.   SIR    E.    N.    C.    BRADDON,  K.  C.  M.  G. 
PREMIER   OF   TASMANIA. 


The  conference  agreed 
that  an  absolute  majority  of 
both  houses  of  the  federal 
parliament  should  decide  all 
differences  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature- 
It  was  further  arranged  that 
the  I^raddon  clause,*  which 
makes  provision  for  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  sur- 
plus revenue  among  the  indi- 
vidual states  of  the  common- 
wealth, should  continue  in 
operation  for  ten  years.  After 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  federal  parliament  may  repeal  or  alter 
the  clause.  In  the  meantime  the  parliament  is  to  be  empowered  to  deal 
with  any  exceptional  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  financial  position 
of  any  state. 

The  federal  capital  is  to  be  within  New  South  Wales,  but  at  least 
IOC  miles  from  Sydney.  The  capital  will  be  federal  territory.  Pending 
the  erection  of  federal  buildings  the  federal  parliament  will  meet  at 
Melbourne. 

No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  original  proposals  regarding 
rivers,  money  bills,  judicial  appeals,  or  the  number  of  senators.  Queens- 
land will  be  allowed  to  elect  senators  by  the  colony  voting  in  divisions, 
instead  of  them  being  directly  chosen  by  the  people  as  one  electorate. 

It  now  remains  only  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  various 
colonial  legislatures  to  the  Enabling  bill.  As  it  was  only 
New  South  Wales  which  prevented  acceptance  of  the  bill  last 


*The  Braddon  clause  provides  that  of  the  total  customs  and  excise  revenue  col- 
lected in  each  state,  one-fourth  shall  be  retained  by  the  federal  treasury,  and  three- 
fourths  returned  to  the  state  for  local  administration. 
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year,  and  as  the  premier  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid,  now  pledges  his  government  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
remodelled  bill,  the  final  assent  of  the  colonies  to  the  federa- 
tion scheme  is  looked  upon  as  assured  during  the  present 
year.  In  that  event,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, will  be  in  a  position  to  ask  the  house  of  commons  in 
England  to  pass  the  measure  in  the  session  of  1900;  and  the 
first  year  of  the  20th 
century  may  see  a  great 
Anglo-Saxon  common- 
wealth established  in  the 
southern  seas. 

For  a  history  of  the  Fede- 
ration movement,  see  Cur- 
rent History,  Vol.  i,pp.  23, 
125,  271,  400;  Vol.  3,  pp.  163, 
834;  Vol.  4,  pp.  439,  675; 
Vol.  5,  pp.  203,  953  ;  Vol.  6, 
pp.  198,  695,  940;  Vol.  7,  pp. 
214,  478,  729;  Vol.  8,  pp.  206, 
471,958. 

Miscellaneous. — Earl 

Beauchamp,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  was  appoint- 
ed in  January  governor 
of  New  South  Wales  ;  and 
Lord  Hallam  Tennyson, 
son  of  the  late  poet  lau- 
reate, was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  South  Australia. 

A  hurricane  which  swept  the  northeast  coast  of  Queens- 
land early  in  March  destroyed  about  200  lives. 


SIR   GEORGE    TURNER,  K.  C. 
PREMIER    OF   VICTORIA. 


M.  G., 


JAPAN- 

The  Japanese  are  having  much  difficulty  in  suppressing 
the  elements  of  disorder  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  where 
the  Chinese  rebels  continue  active  hostilities  and  are  appar- 
ently as  strong  as  ever.  The  3d  Japanese  brigade  won  a  vic- 
tory near  Tai-peh  the  first  week  in  December  last,  in  which 
hundreds  of  the  bandits  were  slain.  Later,  on  December  22, 
the  rebels  succeeded  in  capturing  a  police  steamer  in  the 
Tai-nan  prefecture,  which  was  retaken  only  after  a  desperate 
fight.  About  the  middle  of  January,  the  Japanese  troops 
met  with  a  serious  reverse  in  a  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Tai- 

Vol.  9  -  14. 
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peh.  After  three  hours'  hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  Japanese 
were  put  to  flight,  leaving  between  350  and  400  dead  on  the 
field. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 


FIGHTING    in    the  Kongo  State,  between   the    Belgian 
troops  and  rebels,  was  reported  January  22  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  Patriote  of  Brussels.     The  Belgians  were  said  to 
have  sustained  heavy  losses,  including  some  white  officers 
killed.     The  situation  is  serious.     Says  the  Patriote : 

*'  The  real  truth  as  to  the  situation  in  the  Kongo  State  is  being  hid- 
den. The  losses  of  the  Kongo  State  troops  of  late  have  been  much 
understated  here.  The  whole  country  is  in  a  ferment,  and  the  rebellion 
is  not  being  put  down.  The  government  troops  appear  to  fear  the  rebels, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  whites  has  been  much  impaired." 

An  American  Presbyterian  missionary,  named  Werner, 
who  after  four  years'  residence  at  Luebo,  in  the  Kassai  dis- 
trict of  the  Kongo  State,  arrived  in  England  about  the  time 
the  above  news  reached  Brussels,  regards  this  latest  mutiny 
as  the  last  desperate  effort  of  the  natives  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  white  man's  rule.  It  is  a  very  serious  outbreak,  on 
account  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  region.  Questioned  as 
to  the  reports  long  current  of  maladministration  and  bar- 
barous cruelties  on  the  part  of  Belgian  officials  in  the  Kongo 
State,  Mr.  Werner  declared  that  the  stories  told  are  either 
untrue,  or  they  grossly  exaggerate  the  facts.  It  is,  of  course, 
extremely  difiicult,  he  said,  for  the  central  authorities  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  officers  in  remote  regions,  and  much 
trouble  might  be  avoided  by  paying  due  respect  to  native 
customs  and  superstitions. 

Ugfanda.  —  Advices  from  Uganda,  received  in  England 
toward  the  end  of  January,  portended  trouble  in  that  region. 
The  latest  date  covered  by  the  advices  is  October  28,  1898. 
The  reports  of  the  British  officials  in  Uganda,  that  the  country 
was  returning  to  its  normal  condition  as  before  the  mutiny  of 
the  Soudanese  troops  (Vol.  8,  p.  867),  lack  confirmation.  It 
appears  that  the  Soudanese  were  not  without  strong  reasons 
for  mutinying;  their  pay  —  6  rupees  a  month — was  insuffi- 
cient, and,  besides,  it  was  frequently  in  arrears.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  pay  is  virtually  confessed,  for  now  the  pay  is 
20  rupees  a  month;  plainly,  if  20  rupees  is  fair  now,  6 
rupees  was  not  fair  pay  a  year  or  two  ago.     Letters  written 
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from  the  capital  of  Uganda  at  various  dates  just  before  Octo- 
ber 26,  contain  such  reports  as  follow : 

There  was  serious  fighting  in  North  Uganda  about  two  days  from 
Kisitala.  Three  Baganda  forts  were  taken,  the  Nubians,  Mwanga's 
people,  and  Kabarega's  people  being  all  joined  together.  The  fort  at 
Kisiliza  is  surrounded  by  the  enemy  ;  the  garrison  is  cut  off  from  water 
supply.  .  .  .  October  16  —  To-day  a  deserter  came  in  from  Mwanga,  and 
stated  there  were  540  natives  and  200  or  300  Nubians  in  the  hostile 
force;  and  this  nearly  a  year  after  the  mutiny  was  said  to  be  practically 
suppressed.  .  .  .  October  26  —  News  has  been  received  that  the  Nubians 
have  been  reinforced.  They  seem  determined  to  make  a  regular  fight 
of  it,  and  have  returned  to  their  old  position,  only  six  hours  from  the  fort 
at  Kisiliza. 

Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth  heaps  ridicule  on  the  Uganda 
railroad,  a  road  "  from  nowhere  to  nowhere,"  a  "  British 
Panama  "  scheme,  as  he  calls  it,  but  with  apologies  to  the 
shade  of  De  Lesseps ;  for  the  projector  of  the  Panama 
canal  at  least  designed  what,  if  completed,  must  be  one  of 
the  great  highways  of  the  world.  To  the  claim  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Uganda  railroad,  that  about  150  miles  of  it 
is  completed  and  open  for  traffic,  Mr.  Labouchere  answers 
that  the  only  traffic  consists  of  transport  of  material  used  in 
construction ;  the  road  is  open  for  traffic  as  a  beggar's  hat 
held  out  at  a  street  corner  is  open  to  receive  checks  of 
;^i,ooo.  The  constructors  of  the  railroad  propose  to  make 
it  pay  by  importing  upon  a  large  scale  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan cultivators  from  India,  in  the  hope  that  thus  some 
agricultural  industry  may  be  developed  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
which  shall  provide  a  reason  for  a  railroad  there. 

Madag^ascar.  —  The  official  correspondence  between  the 
British  and  French  governments  over  the  alleged  infraction 
of  treaty  rights  of  British  subjects  in  Madagascar  was  pub- 
lished in  a  British  Blue  Book  January  6. 

It  showed  that  very  strained  relations  still,  at  that  date,  existed  over 
what  Lord  Salisbury  terms  "the  violation  of  the  British  commercial 
treaty  of  1865  with  the  Queen  of  Madagascar."  That  treaty  was  con- 
firmed in  the  agreement  with  France  in  1890,  in  which  Great  Britain  rec 
ognized  the  French  protectorate  over  the  island  —  protectorate,  not 
sovereignty  (Vol.  i,  p.  27).  The  correspondence  contains  the  record  of  a 
notable  diplomatic  victory  of  the  British  foreign  ofiice.  Some  time  in 
1898  the  French  governor  of  the  island  issued  a  decree,  reserving  to 
French  vessels  the  exclusive  right  to  the  coasting  trade.  But  Lord 
Salisbury  made  energetic  protest,  declaring  that  the  coasting  trade  was 
done  chiefly  by  British  Indian  vessels,  and  that  British  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter were  secured  under  treaty  stipulations.  The  protest  was  entered 
November  28,  1898 ;  and  within  a  month  the  decree  was  rescinded. 
More  serious  than  this  complaint  against  the  annulment  of  treaty  rights 
in  the  matter  of  coastwise  navigation  is  the  complaint  made  by  British 
traders  against  the  tariff  regulations.    As  soon  as  the  island  was  annexed 
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to  France,  the  trading  rights  which  the  French  had  pledged  themselves 
to  maintain  were  suppressed.  The  most-favored-nation  treatment  dis- 
appeared, and  from  lo  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  duty  was  raised  to  45  per 
cent  on  the  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  afterward  this  was 
increased  to  55  per  cent;  some  of  the  articles  imported  from  Great  Brit- 
ain pay  79  per  cent  duty;  the  duty  on  imports  from  France  is  3  per  cent, 
and  still  there  is  a  demand  for  further  protection  against  the  British 
competitor.  In  an  official  journal  French  merchants  advertise  P'rench 
wares  free  of  charge. 

The  comments  of  the  London  Times  on  these  discrimi- 
nations against  British  trade  were  so  outspoken  as  to  beto- 
ken, to  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  England  to  force  France  into  a  war. 

The  Times  asks  the  French  **  to  imagine  England  in  possession  of 
Madagascar  under  such  engagements  concerning  P'rench  treaty  rights  as 
France  has  again  and  again  solemnly  affirmed  with  regard  to  British 
rights  in  the  island ;  to  picture  us  as  trampling  upon  French  rights  and 
our  own  engagements,  as  France  now  tramples  upon  our  rights  and  her 
own  engagements;  and  then  to  tell  us  what  their  feelings  and  their  lan- 
guage would  be.  We  should  like  them  further  to  imagine  that  as  long 
ago  as  July  of  last  year  the  French  government  had  made  an  energetic 
protest  concerning  renewed  and  flagrant  acts  of  oppression  against 
French  subjects,  and  that  up  to  the  present  date  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment had  not  condescended  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  complaint. 
What  would  they  think,  what  would  they  not  say,  about  perfidious 
Albion  in  such  circumstances?  They  must  be  aware  that  they  would 
make  the  world  resound  with  their  cries  of  indignation,  with  their 
shrieks  about  wounded  French  honor,  and,  if  they  felt  strong  enough, 
with  their  cries  for  revenge.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  that  this  country  can  possess  its  soul  in  patience  under  pin-pricks 
which  to  French  irritability  would  seem  mortal  wounds.  But  the  French 
must  not  suppose,  because  we  do  not  fume  and  splutter,  that  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  extreme  shabbiness  of  French  policy,  and  do  not  take  the 
measure  of  governments  which,  under  cover  of  grandiloquent  phrases, 
habitually  act  with  the  cupidity  and  the  short-sighted  cunning  of  the 
peasant." 

The  ex-queen  of  Madagascar,  Ranavalo,  whose  place  of 
exile  in  Re'union  was  deemed  by  the  French  authorities  all 
too  near  to  her  native  land,  has  been  transported  to  Algiers, 
where  she  is  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days.  She  arrived  at 
Marseilles,  en  route  to  Algiers,  March  17.  At  Marseilles  the 
hapless  exile,  in  answer  to  questions  as  to  her  sentiments 
regarding  the  transfer  to  regions  so  remote  from  her  own 
country,  said : 

"  Yes,  it  was  already  very  painful  to  me  to  submit  to  my  exile  in 
Reunion;  but  henceforth  it  will  be  still  more  painful  to  me  to  leave  a 
distant  land  I  shall  never  see  again,  where  the  remains  of  all  my  ances- 
tors and  those  who  were  my  people  lie  buried.  My  sorrow  has  been 
further  increased  by  the  suddenness  of  my  departure,  for  even  on  the 
day  when  we  embarked  on  the  packet,  I  did  not  know  whither  I  was 
being  taken.     It  was  only  during  the  voyage  that  the  news  was  told  me. 
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But  I  must  no  longer  recriminate,  and  must  place  my  exile  in  the  hands 
of  France.  I  cannot  really  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  toward 
me  since  I  became  a  prisoner,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  continue 
in  Algeria  the  regard  they  have  shown  toward  me  at  Reunion." 

But  she  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Paris.  "I  am  no 
longer  a  queen,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  a  woman  like  other  ivomen.  Tell  the 
resident-general  that  he  need  not  fear  me.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if 
he  would  send  me  to  Paris.  I  should  live  happy  and  contented  with  the 
pension  of  25,000  francs  which  the  republic  grants  me." 

The  woman's  petition  for  leave  to  stay  a  few  days  in 
Marseilles,  for  rest  after  her  long  voyage  from  Re'union,  was 
denied. 

The  Transvaal.- — ^At  Johannesburg,  on  December  24, 
1898,  a  mass  meeting  of  Uitlanders  was  held,  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  upon  a  petition  to  Queen  Victoria  praying  for 
protection  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Boer  police.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  frustrated  by  the  presence  in  the  hall  of 
bands  of  armed  Boers.  They  occupied  the  hall  an  hour 
before  that  set  for  the  meeting,  and  from  the  galleries  threw 
down  boxes,  chairs,  and  tables  upon  the  assembled  Uit- 
landers. The  whole  interior  of  the  place  was  wrecked  in  the 
melee,  but  the  police  were  passive  spectators.  Many  Uit- 
landers were  injured.  Another  public  meeting  of  Uitlanders 
was  called  for  January  13,  to  protest  against  the  arrest  of  the 
officers  of  the  previous  meeting  on  the  charge  of  violating 
the  Public  Meetings  act,  and  to  approve  the  petition  to  the 
Queen.  An  enormous  crowd  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
the  majority  being  Boers  and  other  Afrikanders.  When  the 
secretary  began  to  read  the  petition,  the  crowd  made  such 
noisy  demonstrations  of  hostility  that  not  a  word  of  the  peti- 
tion was  heard :  the  meeting  became  a  free  fight,  chairs  and 
benches  being  broken  up  and  used  as  weapons.  The 
Uitlanders  retired ;  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
local  officials  or  police  to  maintain  order.  The  meeting  was 
followed  by  numerous  street  fights  during  the  night. 

Evidently  the  situation  at  Johannesburg  is  full  of  menace 
and  cannot  remain  long  as  it  is.  The  grievances  of  the 
Uitlanders  are  even  more  serious  now  than  they  were  before 
the  Jameson  raid.  The  taxation  is  exceedingly  burdensome. 
The  republic  had  a  little  war  with  a  native  tribe  lately,  the 
Mpefu,  which  is  estimated  to  have  cost  perhaps  $200,000; 
that  was  made  the  pretext  for  the  imposition  of  a  war  tax, 
which,  if  collected,  would  give  $2,000,000.  The  tax  on 
mining  profits  is  5  per  cent ;  on  the  yield  of  mining  leases, 
2^  per  cent;  and  there  is  also  a  heavy  poll  tax.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Johannesburg  are  denied  the  right  of  public  assem- 
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blage,  and  must  sue  out  a  permit  to  hold  a  meeting,  from  the 
poUce.  The  Boers,  by  such  narrow  poHcies,  have  discour- 
aged the  hope  of  South  African  confederation,  and  have 
aUenated  their  fellow  Afrikanders  in  Cape  Colony.  Mean- 
while, their  great  friend,  the  German  emperor,  appears  to 
have  allowed  his  lively  interest  in  their  national  welfare  to 
die  out. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION- 
Wireless   Telegfraphy.  —  On  March    28  the  following 

dispatch  to  the  London  Times  was  successfully  transmitted 
across  the  English  channel  from  a  point  near  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer  in  France,  to  the  South  Foreland  lighthouse  station,  at 
the  most  easterly  point  of  England,  by  means  of  the  Marconi 
system  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

"WiMREAUX,  March  28.  —  Communication  between  England  and 
the  Continent  was  set  up  yesterday  morning  by  the  Marconi  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  The  points  between  which  the  experiments  are 
being  conducted  are  the  South  Foreland  and  Wimreaux,  a  village  on  the 
French  coast,  two  miles  north  of  Boulogne,  where  a  vertical  standard 
wire  1 50  feet  high  has  been  put  up.  The  distance  is  thirty-two  miles. 
The  experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Morse  code.  Signor  Mar- 
coni is  here  conducting  the  trials,  and  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  obtained.  This  message  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Marconi  sys- 
tem from  Wimreaux  to  Foreland." 

For  a  description  of  the  Marconi  device,  see  Vol.  7,  p. 
489. 

This  system  has  for  a  year  or  two  been  put  to  practical  use  in  com- 
municating between  British  lightships  and  the  shore ;  and  even  dur- 
ing the  severest  weather  of  the  past  winter,  communication  with  two 
lightships  near  the  Goodwin  Sands  was  uninterrupted.  Besides  operat- 
.ng  equally  well  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  this  system  provides  exceptionally 
convenient  means  for  telegraphing  to  a  moving  station,  like  a  war  vessel 
or  an  airship,  and,  by  dispensing  with  the  costly  submarine  cable  needed 
for  lightships  and  wide  straits,  it  insures  marked  economy  wherever 
service  is  to  be  performed  over  or  through  unbridged  waters.  How  far 
secrecy  can  be  maintained  is  yet  an  open  question.  Well-known  electri- 
cians have  expressed  the  belief  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  receiver 
which  is  accurately  "tuned"  to  the  pitch  of  the  transmitter;  and  if  that 
should  prove  to  be  a  fact,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  pick  up  mes- 
sages anywhere  within  a  few  miles  of  the  station  from  which  they  were 
launched  into  the  surrounding  ether.  Further  mvestigation  is  needed  to 
clear  up  this  point.  How  great  a  distance  can  be  spanned  by  wireless 
telegraphy  is  also  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty  at 
present.  As  for  the  Marconi  system,  its  range  will  probably  be  found  to 
have  rather  narrow  limits.  It  is  based  on  the  dissemination  of  waves 
from  a  central  point  in  all  directions,  and  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations 
must  diminish  the  further  they  extend  from  the  exciting  apparatus. 
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Professor  Zickler,  an  Austrian  savant^  has  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy  which  promises  to  command  much 
notice.  Experiments  have  already  succeeded  over  a  distance 
of  about  one  mile.  The  instrumentality  employed,  suggested 
by  the  investigations  of  Hertz,  is  the  invisible  ultra-violet 
rays  proceeding  from  a  source  of  light,  which  rays  have  the 
property  of  setting  free  electric  sparks  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion. These  rays  are  intercepted  by  means  of  a  movable 
glass  plate  in  the  transmitter  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
of  time  corresponding  to  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse 
code  or  other  intelligible  system.  At  the  receiving  station, 
their  message  becomes  intelligible  through  the  longer  or 
shorter  electric  rays  which  they  produce.  To  be  more  par- 
ticular : 

Suppose  that  a  narrow  gap  is  created  in  a  circuit  through  which  an 
electric  current  has  been  flowhig ;  that  the  wires  on  each  side  of  the  gap 
terminate  in  knobs ;  and  that  the  knobs  have  been  so  near  each  other 
that  the  current  can  leap  across,  in  a  shower  of  tiny  sparks.  Now,  if  the 
distance  be  increased  a  trifle,  just  enough  to  check  the  flow  of  sparks 
across  the  gap,  and  then  a  beam  of  ultra-violet  radiance  be  made  to  fall 
upon  the  knobs,  the  flow  is  restored,  and  the  sparks  will  again  begin  to 
leap  from  one  terminal  to  the  other  with  almost  incalculable  frequency. 

At  the  sending  station  Professor  Zickler  uses  an  electric  light  of  the 
arc  pattern,  inasmuch  as  the  electric  arc  is  particularly  rich  in  ultra-violet 
rays.  The  light  from  the  lamp  is  concentrated  by  means  of  a  concave 
mirror,  as  in  the  case  of  a  searchlight,  and  is  projected  in  a  slender,  com- 
pact beam.  A  lens  used  in  the  front  of  the  lamp  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  concentration  is  made  of  a  specially  selected  material,  a  kind  of 
quartz,  which  will  not  filter  out  of  the  light  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays. 
Immediately  ahead  of  the  lens  is  placed  a  movable  screen  of  glass,  that 
has  also  been  chosen  carefully  because  it  will  obstruct  these  ultra-violet 
rays,  although  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  visible  radiance  from  the  arc. 
The  letters  are  formed  simply  by  removing  the  glass  screen  from  in  front 
of  the  lamp  and  then  restoring  it.  The  interruptions  of  the  invisible 
radiance  effected  in  this  way  are  of  such  lengths  and  are  so  spaced  as  to 
fall  into  an  intelligible  scheme. 

At  the  receiving  station  a  bit  of  apparatus  is  used,  in  which  a  suit- 
able lens  catches  the  pencil  of  parallel  rays  and  focuses  them.  Just  in- 
side the  box  in  whose  front  this  lens  is  set,  there  are  two  terminals  of  an 
electric  circuit  brought  near  to  each  other,  but  without  touching.  One  of 
the  terminals  is  a  small  globe  coated  with  platinum  foil.  The  other  is  a 
round,  flat  plate  having  a  polished  surface,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  reflector  as 
well  as  an  electrode.  It  not  only  helps  to  complete  a  circuit  for  the  flow 
of  a  current  through  wires  in  the  station,  but  it  also  catches  the  focused 
incoming  ultra-violet  rays,  so  that  they  fall  in  a  tiny  spot  on  the  centre  of 
the  disk.  The  disk  is  set  at  such  an  angle  that  the  rays  are  reflected 
on  to  the  globular  terminal.  Both,  then,  feel  the  influence  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  and  are  enabled  to  develop  a  stream  of  sparks  that  would  not 
otherwise  flow. 

The  flow  of  the  current  thus  promoted  may  be  made  to  affect  other 
instruments  in  the  circuit,  such  as  a  "  s^ounder,"  or  telephone,  or  bell. 
And  when,  by  the  interposition  of  the  obstructing  screen  at  the  sending 
Station,  the  arrival  of  ultra-violet  rays  at  the  receiving  end  is  stopped,  the 
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flow  of  the  local  current  ceases  too.      The  apparatus  here  described  can 
be  made  to  give  signals  by  any  of  the  approved  systems. 

This  plan  differs  from  the  heliographic  method  of  signalling  with  a 
sunbeam  thrown  from  a  mirror,  in  this  important  respect :  The  latter  plan 
deals  with  visible  light,  which  is  completely  extinguished  and  restored. 
Any  one  near  the  receiving  station  can  see  the  flashes  and  interruptions. 
But  in  Professor  Zickler's  system  the  luminous  rays  of  the  arc  light  con- 
tinue to  shine  steadily.  No  one  sees  any  fluctuation  in  their  brilliancy. 
All  that  is  interrupted  and  restored  is  a  beam  of  absolutely  invisible  radi- 
ance, which  can  be  detected  only  by  a  suitable  receiver.  The  receiver, 
too,  must  be  suitably  placed.  Unless  the  beam  from  the  sending  station 
falls  upon  the  lens  of  the  receiving  apparatus,  its  signals  cannot  be  read. 
The  system  guarantees  perfect  secrecy,  therefore,  something  that  even 
the  Marconi  method  does  not  now  seem  to  promise.  The  electro-mag- 
netic waves  which  Marconi  uses  are  generated  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
spread  in  all  directions  and  can  be  picked  up  by  any  one  who  has  a  re- 
ceiving instrument  of  the  right  sort. 

Color  Photography.  —  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  photographing  in  natural  colors. 

The  colors  are  reproduced  by  diffraction,  a  method  not  hitherto 
tried;  and  it  is  said  that  duplicates  can  be  printed  as  easily  as  ordinary 
photographs  are  made.  The  pictures  are  on  glass,  and  are  not  only 
colorless,  but  almost  invisible  when  viewed  in  ordinary  lights,  but,  when 
placed  in  a  viewing  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  convex  lens  on  a  light  frame, 
show  the  colors  of  nature  with  great  brilliancy.     Professor  Wood  says: 

"  The  finished  picture  is  simply  a  diffraction  grating  of  variable  spac- 
ing. In  other  words,  it  is  a  transparent  film  of  gelatine,  with  very  fine 
and  equidistant  lines  on  it,  about  two  thousand  to  the  inch  on  the 
average.  The  colors  depend  solely  on  the  spacing  between  the  lines,  and 
are  pure  spectrum  colors  or  mixtures  of  such,  the  necessity  of  colored 
screens  or  pigments,  used  in  all  other  processes  except  that  of  Lippman, 
having  been  overcome.  The  pictures  can  be  projected  on  a  screen  by 
employing  a  suitable  lantern,  or  can  be  viewed  individually  with  a  simple 
piece  of  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  lens  and  perforated  screen  mounted 
on  a  frame.  A  peculiarity  of  the  process  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  negative  in  it.  I  have  printed  half  a  dozen  pictures  in  succession, 
one  from  another,  and  all  are  positive  and  distinguishable  from  each 
other." 

Professor  Wood  has  also  succeeded  in  photographing 
sound  waves  in  air. 

The  wave  is  produced  by  an  electric  spark  and  is  illuminated  and 
photographed  by  means  of  the  light  of  a  second  spark,  which  flashes 
between  two  magnesium  wires  at  some  distance  behind  the  first  and  at  an 
interval  of  about  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  second  after  the  first  spark. 

The  sound  wave  is  thus  caught  before  it  has  gotten  out  of  the  field 
of  the  instrument.  The  wave  appears  as  a  thin  circle  of  shadow  with  a 
light  border,  being  simply  a  sectional  view  of  the  rapidly  diverging  spher- 
ical shell  of  condensed  air  constituting  the  sound  wave.  By  placing  a 
sensitive  plate  near  the  point  where  the  wave  starts,  the  reflected  wave 
or  echo  has  been  photographed.  These  waves  were  observed  by  Topler, 
a  German  physicist,  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  were  never  photographed 
before. 
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Aerial  Navi§:ation.  —  Mr.  Hargrave,  the  kite-flying  ex- 
pert, has  invented  a  soaring  apparatus  based  on  his  discov- 
ery that  the  cup  shape  of  the  under  side  of  a  bird's  wings 
causes  an  air  vortex  to  form  in  flight  and  propel  the  bird 
against  the  wind  in  long-sustained  soaring. 

The  machine  is  kept  from  receding  to  leeward  by  a  suspended 
weight,  which  keeps  the  machine  at  such  an  angle  that  the  wind  lifts  it. 
It  differs  from  all  others  in  that  a  deep  hollow  with  a  somewhat  flattened 
rear  surface  is  formed  along  the  forward  edge  of  the  lifting  plane,  the 
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air  rushing  against  the  front  edge  and  setting  up  a  whirling  or  vortex 
motion  which  creates  a  strong  "  lift"  in  the  rear  of  the  plane.  The  air 
whirls  like  a  bicycle  wheel  and  rolls  upward  and  against  the  wind,  forc- 
ing the  machine  skyward  and  forward. 

The  apparatus  differs  from  any  sort  of  kite,  in  that  it  is  detached 
from  the  earth ;  and  it  is  unlike  other  flying  machines,  in  that  no  impulse 
is  required  to  start  it,  and  it  rises  into  the  air  without  a  motor  and  with- 
out rarefied  air  and  gas-lifting  power  such  as  is  used  in  balloons. 

Geo§:raphical  Exploration.  —  Two  British  Guiana  offi- 
cials, Messrs.  Quelch  and  McConnell,  succeeded  last  fall  in 
ascending  Mount  Roraima,  the  famous  "  mountain  of  mys- 
tery," on  the  Brazilian  border. 
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Roraima  rises  5,000  feet  above  a  tableland  which  is  2,500  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  results  of  its  exploration  are  negative.  No  ethnological 
relics  were  found ;  and  the  legends  which  made  the  mountain  an  object 
of  veneration  to  native  tribes  are  probably  foundationless  myths. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Lloyd,  an  Englishman,  during  the  latter  part 
of  1898,  succeeded  in  travelling  over  the  route  formerly  taken 
by  H.  M.  Stanley  through  the  centre  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, down  the  Kongo  river  to  the  west  coast.  He  was  the 
only  European  in  his  party,  and  was  accompanied  by  only 
two  native  servants  and  a  few  carriers.  For  three  weeks  he 
marched  in  the  famous  pygmy  forest,  and  then  traversed  the 
whole  length  of  the  Aruwimi  river,  through  the  territory  of 
warlike  cannibal  tribes. 

A  rumor  —  as  yet,  however,  without  confirmation  —  was 
current  in  February,  to  the  effect  that  the  fate  of  the  long- 
lost  Andree  balloon  expedition,  which  ascended  from  Danes 
Island,  Spitzbergen,  July  11,  1897  (Vol.  7,  pp.  485,  736),  in 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  apex  of  the  polar  sea,  had  been  finally 
ascertained. 

A  dispatch  of  February  10,  from  Krasnoyarsk,  announced  that  on 
January  7  some  natives  living  in  the  Taimur  peninsula,  the  most  north- 
erly part  of  Siberia,  lying  east  of  Nova  Zembla,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Kara  sea,  had  found  a  cabin  of  cloth  and  cordage  —  un- 
doubtedly the  remains  of  a  balloon — and,  near  by,  the  dead  bodies  of 
three  men,  the  head  of  one  being  badly  crushed.  Around  them  were 
various  scientific  instruments. 

Attempts  are  under  way  to  organize  further  search  expeditions. 

Astronomy.  —  A  New  Satellite  of  Saturn. —  A  remarkable 
triumph  of  the  application  of  the  photographic  camera  to 
astronomical  observation  was  announced  March  18  —  the 
discovery,  by  Prof.  William  H.  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard 
Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of  a  ninth  satellite  accompa- 
nying the  planet  Saturn.  It  is  the  first  planetary  satellite  to 
be  discovered  by  photography. 

The  new  body,  which  has  been  named  Phoebe,  is  nearly  8,000,000 
miles  distant  from  the  parent  body.  It  is  three  and  a  half  times  as  dis- 
tant from  Saturn  as  Japetus,  the  outermost  satellite  hitherto  known ; 
and  is  about  33  times  as  far  from  Saturn  as  our  moon  is  from  the  earth. 
Its  period  of  revolution  is  about  seventeen  months,  and  its  magnitude 
fifteen  and  a  half.     It  is  probably  about  200  miles  in  diameter. 

New  Discovery  Regarding  Jupiter.  —  A  new  discovery  re- 
garding the  surface  rotation  of  Jupiter,  which  is  at  variance 
with  existing  beliefs,  is  announced  by  Prof.  George  W. 
Hough,  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  Evanston,  111. 

It  is  the  general  tenet  of  astronomers  that  the  surface  rotation  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sun,  being  quickest  near  the 
equator  and  slowest  in  the  higher  latitudes  near  the  poles.     Professor 
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Hough,  basing  his  observations  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  announces 
his  belief  that  the  surface  of  the  planet  Jupiter  rotates  upon  its  axis  in 
separate  envelopes  or  strata.  He  has  further  discovered,  by  a  long  series 
of  observations,  that  the  spots  shift  in  longitude  as  well  as  having  a 
rotary  movement;  and  this  also  supports  the  ring  or  strata  theory,  evi- 
dencing the  great  instability  of  the  surface,  and  strengthening  Professor 
Hough's  belief  of  many  years,  that  Jupiter  is  in  a  gaseous  or  plastic  state. 

Prof.  Lewis  Swift,  stationed  at  Mount  Lowe,  near  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  on  the  night  of  March  4  discovered  a  new  comet 
quite  large  and  briUiant,  and  witli  a  very  short,  broad  tail. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  not  a  recurrent  comet,  but  one  of  those 
which  come  out  from  and  journey  back  again  into  infinite 
space,  visiting  this  part  of  the  universe  but  once. 

Radium,  —  The  researches  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery,  in  pitchblende,  of  the  new  element, 
"polonium"  (Vol.  8,  p.  740),  have  revealed  in  the  same 
mineral  still  another  element,  strongly  radio-active  and  en- 
tirely differing  from  polonium  in  chemical  properties,  to 
which  the  name  "  Radium  "  has  been  given.  The  discov- 
erers write  as  follows : 

"  Polonium  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Its  salts  are  soluble  in  acids,  and  are  precipitated  by  water  ;  polonium  is 
completely  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  new  radio-active  substance 
has,  to  all  appearance,  the  properties  of  almost  pure  barium.  It  is  not 
precipitated  either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  ammonium  sulphide, 
or  by  ammonia;  its  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids;  the  car- 
bonate is  insoluble  in  water;  the  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  alcohol.  It  gives  the 
barium  spectrum  easy  to  recognize.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  this  sub- 
stance, although  in  greater  part  consisting  of  barium,  contains  besides  a 
new  element  which  gives  to  it  radio-activity,  and  which  is  close  to 
barium  in  its  chemical  properties." 

Barium  and  its  compounds  are  not  radio-active.  Uranium,  thorium, 
polonium,  and  radium,  and  their  compounds,  render  air  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  act  photographically  on  sensitive  plates.  From  these 
points  of  view  polonium  and  radium  are  considerably  more  active  than 
uranium  and  thorium.  The  rays  emitted  by  compounds  of  polonium  and 
radium  render  barium  platinocyanide  fluorescent.  Their  action  in  this 
respect  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  but  is  considerably 
more  feeble. 

Nature  of  X  Rays.  —  The  scientific  world  is  still  divided 
between  various  hypotheses  regarding  the  nature  of  the  X 
rays  discovered  by  Professor  Rontgen  in  1896  (Vol.  6,  pp. 
i~i8).  The  wave  or  ether  theory  for  the  X  rays,  however, 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground ;  while  researches  seem  to  place 
beyond  doubt  the  molecular  nature  of  cathode  rays,  proving 
that  they  consist  of  electrified  atoms  or  ions  in  rapid  pro- 
gressive motion.  The  three  principal  hypotheses  regarding 
X  rays  under  discussion  at  the  present  time  are ; 
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The  ultra-corpuscular  theory,  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson. 

That  the  rays  are  transverse  ether  waves,  and  of  such  excessively 
short  wave-lengths  that  they  are  an  extreme  case  of  ultra-violet  light. 

The  hypothesis  of  Sir  G.  Stokes,  that  they  consist  of  transverse 
waves  in  the  same  manner  as  light  waves,  but  that  they  differ  from  the 
latter  in  that  they  do  not  form  regular  trains  of  wavelets  —  a  half-million 
or  more,  on  the  average,  in  each  train  —  but  are  solitary  waves,  each 
**  train  "  consisting  of  but  one  or  two  wavelets  at  the  most. 

Prof.  James  Quick  writes  as  follows : 

"  The  first  of  these  theories  is  truly  a  startling  one,  for  it  assumes 
that  the  atoms  of  ordinary  matter  can  be  pulverized  into  still  finer  par- 
ticles, and  that  even  solid  bodies  may  be  penetrated  by  the  flight  of  such 
sub-atoms  travelling  with  enormous  velocity.  It  also  opens  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  divisibility  of  the  atom,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an 
amazing  one  to  face. 

"  Stokes's  theory  amounts  to  this :  That  cathode  rays  consist  of 
negatively  charged  missiles,  shot  in  showers  like  hedge-firing,  from  the 
negative  electrode  against  a  target  (the  anti-cathode),  which  receives  and 
suddenly  arrests  them ;  and  that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  due  to  the  inde- 
pendent pulses  propagated  through  the  ether  when  the  advances  of  their 
negative  charges  are  thus  abruptly  stopped  or  altered.  The  radiation 
from  the  target  reaches  the  object  which  is  being  skiagraphed  as  an  un- 
dulation consisting  of  irregular  pulses. 

"This  view  has  been  advanced  by  Johnston  Stoney  in  analyzing 
these  irregular  undulations  and  resolving  them  into  trains  of  waves  of 
different  wave-lengths,  among  which  waves  of  short  wave-length  are 
abundant  if  the  hedge-firing  has  been  sufficiently  violent  and  irregular. 
The  object  will  then  be  opaque  to  the  longer  waves,  but  transparent  to 
the  short  ones,  and  the  Rontgen  effects  follow.  This  explanation  tends 
to  bring  Stokes's  theory  into  agreement  with  the  theory  of  Sagnac  and 
others,  that  the  rays  are  of  the  nature  of  light  waves,  but  with  exces- 
sively short  ultra-violet  wave-lengths. 

"The  difficulty  of  formulating  a  perfectly  satisfactory  theory  is  great, 
when  one  has  to  contend  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  proof  of 
reflection,  refraction,  or  even  polarization  of  the  rays.  If  polarization 
could  be  proved,  it  would  simplify  matters,  as  it  would  show  the  vibra- 
tions to  be  transversal." 

Secondary  X  Rays.  —  Researches  by  M.  Sagnac  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  a  sort  of  secondary  X  rays,  inferior  in 
penetrative  power  to  the  Rontgen  rays,  and  found  in  the  mix- 
ture of  rays  emitted  from  a  body  under  the  influence  of  the 
latter.     To  these  M.  Sagnac  has  given  the  name  "  S  rays." 

He  describes  an  interesting  experiment  made  by  laying  a  sensitive 
film  upon  a  metallic  plate  exposed  to  X  rays,  and  gently  inclining  the  film 
with  respect  to  the  metal.  The  X  rays,  of  course,  produce  a  blackening 
which  is  uniform  all  over  the  film.  But  where  the  layer  of  air  between 
film  and  metal  is  not  thicker  than  imm.,  the  blackening  is  intensified  by 
the  action  of  the  S  rays.  Quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  film,  however, 
where  the  thickness  of  air  is  not  more  than  o.imm.,  there  is  a  distinct 
brightening.  The  author  suspects  here  the  presence  of  some  S  rays,  ca- 
pable, like  ordinary  light,  of  neutralizing  the  photographic  effect  of  X 
rays,  and  recalls  Schumann's  discovery  of  extreme  ultra-violet  rays  of 
o.iu  wave-length,  which  also  possess  this  property,  and  are  absorbed  by  a 
layer  of  air  o.imm.  thick. 
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The  Multiphone.  —  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  de- 
velopment of  the  gramophone  or  talking  machine,  whereby 
the  loudness  of  its  utterances  can  be  increased  to  any  desired 
volume.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  E.  Berliner,  the  inventor  of 
the  gramophone,  the  loose  contact  transmitter,  and  other  me- 
chanical devices. 

Its  principle  consists  in  playing  simultaneously  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  same  record.  The  loudness  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
records. 

Osteopathy.  —  A  new  system  of  healing  which  has  not 
yet  won  the  recognition  of  the  orthodox  schools  of  medicine, 
is  known  as  "  osteopathy,"  founded  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Still.  In 
spite  of  the  apparent  etymology  of  the  name,  the  system 
does  not  confine  itself  to  treatment  of  bone  diseases,  but 
claims  to  be  a  general  system  founded  on  the  principle  that 
"  all  bodily  disorders  are  the  result  of  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  circulation  of  vital  fluids  and  forces."  The 
following  extracts  from  official  publications  sufficiently  set 
forth  its  claims : 

"  Osteopathy  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  faith  cure,  Christian 
Science,  spiritualism,  hypnotism,  magnetic  healing,  Swedish  movement, 
mental  science,  or  massage.  There  is  nothing  supernatural  about  it. 
Its  apparently  marvelous  cures  are  accomplished  through  purely  scien- 
tific methods,  based  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  mechan- 
ism." In  massage  the  operator  rubs  and  pats  the  nude  body  at  random, 
often  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  anatomy,  and  expects  results 
simply  because  such  vigorous  stirring  up  of  the  surface  of  the  body  has 
proven  beneficial  in  some  other  case.  The  osteopath,  however,  treats  the 
patient  through  loose  clothing,  his  hand  rarely  coming  in  contact  with 
the  flesh,  except  about  the  head  and  neck.  He  does  not  rub  or  pat,  but 
manipulates  "osteopathically." 

''The  diagnosis  is  largely  through  the  sense  of  touch,  which  is  devel- 
oped to  its  highest  perfection.  As  the  fingers  of  the  blind  are  trained  to 
read  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  through  several  thicknesses  of  cloth,  so 
the  fingers  of  the  osteopath,  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  seldom 
fail  to  detect  the  slightest  disarrangement  of  the  human  mechanism.  He 
not  only  knows  how  the  body  looks  when  the  anatomy  is  normal,  but  also 
how  it  feels." 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  con- 
ferred the  Hodgkins  gold  medal  upon  Prof.  James  Dewar, 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  in  recognition  of  his  discovery  of  processes 
whereby  air  can  be  Hquefied  (Vol.  3,  p.  168). 

Hardystonite  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  mineral,  contain- 
ing 22  to  24  per  cent  of  zinc,  discovered  by  Prof.  J.  E. 
Wolff,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  zinc  mines  at  Franklin 
Furnace,  N.  J.  The  name  is  derived  from  Hardyston,  the 
name  of  the  township  in  which  it  was  first  recognized. 
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The  Clarke  Sale.  —  One  of  the  most  notable  incidents 
in  the  history  of  art  in  America,  showing  the  stimulus  which 
recent  years  have  brought  to  art-collecting,  and  its  profitable 
character  as  a  field  for  investment,  was  the  sale  in  New 
York  city,  February  14-18,  of  the  famous  collection  of  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Clarke,  comprising  paintings  by  American  artists 
and  miscellaneous  art  objects.  The  sale  was  conducted  by 
the  American  Art  Association. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  patrons  of  American 
art,  chairman  of  the  Art  Committee  of  the  Union  League  Club,  the 
donor  for  some  years  past'of  the  Clarke  prize  for  the  best  American  fig- 
ure composition  at  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  His  collection  of  paintings,  numbering  some  375  canvases,  has 
been  considered  singularly  complete.  His  collection  of  art  objects  in- 
cluded specimens  of  the  Greek,  Hispano- Moresque,  and  antique  Chinese, 
besides  metal  work  from  France,  Russia,  Spain,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the 
Orient.  Mr.  Clarke  sold  his  collection  because  it  had  assumed  such  pro- 
portions that  he  could  not  expose  his  pictures  or  even  store  them  in  his 
city  residence.  The  overflow  he  had  loaned  to  museums  and  clubs  in  New 
York  and  other  cities.  He  believed  it  to  be  best  to  sell  his  entire  private 
possessions  of  art,  rather  than  to  divide  or  reduce  them. 

The  chief  attraction  was  about  thirty-two  pictures  by  the  late  George 
Inness,  who  died  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  721),  including  his  "  Gray,  Lowery 
Day  "  and  "  Winter  Sunset."  The  late  A.  H.  Wyant  was  represented  by 
seven  paintings,  among  them  his  "  Early  Morning  ; "  and  Winslow  Homer, 
by  thirty  oils  and  water-colors,  including  his  "Eight  Bells  "and  "The 
Life  Line."  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  the  latest  first-prize  winner  at  the  Car- 
negie Institute  exhibition  in  Pittsburg,  had  "  A  Dewy  Night "  and  other 
characteristic  canvases  in  the  collection.  There  were  groups  of  pictures 
by  La  Farge,  Homer  Martin.  Hunt,  Davis,  Chase,  Picknell,  Murphy, 
Dewey,  Bolton  Jones,  and  Gifford;  and  examples  of  both  the  older  and 
younger  of  American  artists — Gilbert  Stuart,  Benjamin  West,  Peale, 
Eastman  Johnson,  George  Fuller,  Childe  Hassam,  Blashfield,  Dewing, 
Abbey,  Beckwith,  Shirlaw,  T.  W.  Wood,  Dannat,  Fowler,  F.  S.  Church, 
Ross  Turner,  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Robert  Reid,  and  many  others. 

Inness's  "Gray,  Lowery  Day,"  a  small  painting,  16x24  inches, 
originally  bought  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  early  eighties  for  about  $300,  was 
sold  for  $10,150,  which  is  said  to  be  $5,000  more  than  the  largest  price 
previously  paid  for  an  American  painting.  Another  Inness,  "In  the 
Delaware  Valley,"  was  bought  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  for 
*$8,Too.  Winslow  Homer's  "Eight  Bells"  was  sold  to  William  Schaus 
for  $4,700 ;  and  his  "  Moonlight  —  Wood's  Island  Light "  brought  $3,650. 
Tryon's  "  Return  Home  at  Twilight"  brought  $1,900. 

Other  pictures,  for  which  good  prices  were  realized,  were :  "  Winter 
Morning,"  Inness,  $2,500,  Julius  Oehme;  "After  a  Summer  Shower," 
Inness,  $2,500,  E.  Macmillan;  "Summer  Foliage,"  Inness,  $2,200,  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery;  "Washington,"  Rembrandt  Peale,  $2,100,  S.  P. 
Avery,  Jr.;  "October,"  J.  F.  Murphy,  $2,000,  Corcoran  Art  Gallery; 
"Threatening,"  Inness,  $2,000.  E.  Macmillan;  "Brush  Burning,"  Inness, 
$1,525,  James  Quinlan;  "Disagreement,"  Louis  Miller,  $1,300,  and 
"Christ  Appearing  Unto  Mary,  Ryder,  $r, 000,  Cottier  &  Co.;  "Aztec 
Sculptor,"  George  Deforest  Brush,  $2,550,  J.  H.  Bache;  "A  Fortune 
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Teller  of  Brittany,"  Robert  Wylie,  $1,400,  Corcoran  Art  Gallery; 
"Keene  Valley  Dawn,"  A.  li.  Wyant,  $2,500,  Cottier  &  Co.;  and 
"Evening,"  D.  W.  Tryon,  $1,000,  S.  P.  Avery,  Jr. 

The  sale  of  pictures  realized  a  total  of  $234,495;  the  total  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  including  the  miscellaneous  art  objects,  v^^ere  $306,943.  The 
famous  Capo  di  Monte  vase,  found  in  1786  in  the  garden  of  the  Bishop 
of  Polysthene  in  Apulia,  near  Tarentum,  which  is  covered  with  decora- 
tions showing  familiar  figures  of  Greek  mythology,  was  bought  for 
$8,000,  in  the  interest  of  a  Philadelphia  purchaser. 

Miscellaneous.  —  A  noteworthy  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  John  S.  Sargent,  consisting  of  the  first  representative  col- 
lection in  America  of  his  finished  portraits,  studies,  and 
sketches,  was  opened  in  the  Grundman  Studio  building, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  20,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Art  Students'  Association. 

The  Shaw  prize  of  $1,500  for  the  best  figure  painting  by 
an  American  artist,  at  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  was  awarded  to  Douglas  Volk  for  his  "  The 
Woodland  Maid;  "  and  the  Webb  prize,  $300,  for  the  best 
landscape  by  an  American  artist  under  forty  years  old,  was 
won  by  W.  L.  Lathrop's  "  Clouds  and  Hills." 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 


THE  most  noteworthy  musical  incident   of    the    quarter 
was  the  first  production  in  America,  at  the  Metropolitan 
opera  house,  New  York  city,  March  10,  of  the  three-act 
grand  opera,  "  Ero  e  Leandro,"  music  by  Luigi  Mancinelli, 
for  several  years    principal    conductor   at  the  Metropolitan 
opera  house,  libretto  by  Arrigo  Boito. 

The  essential  elements  in  the  classic  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  are 
preserved  in  a  number  of  old  German  folk-songs,  which  add  to  the  pathos 
of  the  story  by  making  the  death  of  the  strong  swimmer  due  to  the  deed 
of  a  wicked  man  who  extinguishes  the  candles  set  by  his  sweetheart  for 
his  guidance.  Boito  also  introduces  a  third  character  into  the  story  as 
the  representative  of  the  evil  principle.  It  is  the  archon  Ariofarnus,  who, 
in  love  with  Hero,  seeks  to  secure  her  for  himself,  and  subdue  the  pas- 
sion which  he  observes  growing  in  her  for  Leander  by  imprisoning  her 
in  the  tower  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  decreeing  that  her  maidenhood  be 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Venus.  Among  her  duties  is  to  announce  the 
approach  of  tempests  by  blowing  upon  a  horn,  so  that  vessels  sailing  the 
Hellespont  may  seek  safety.  But  her  love  for  Leander  is  not  to  be 
killed  thus;  every  night  she  places  a  lighted  torch  outside  her  casement, 
and  every  night  Leander  swims  across  the  strait  and  remains  with  her 
till  dawn.  One  night,  while  the  lovers  are  in  each  other's  arms,  there 
arises  a  sudden  tempest,  and  Hero  neglects  to  give  the  alarm,  which 
comes  in  a  moment  from  the  lips  of  Ariofarnus.  Should  Leander  be 
found  with  his  love,  it  would  mean  her  death  ;  he  tears  himself  from  her 
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arms  and  leaps  from  the  tower  window,  just  as  the  chant  of  the  priests, 
aroused  by  Ariofarnus's  horn,  ascends  from  below.  They  enter  Hero's 
chamber  with  the  archon,  who  upbraids  her  for  her  neglect  of  duty.  But 
her  thoughts  are  only  with  Leander,  battling  for  life  with  the  angry 
waves.  A  thunderbolt  strikes  the  tower,  tears  down  a  portion  of  the 
walls,  and  through  the  opening  Hero  beholds  the  torn  corpse  of  her 
lover  upon  the  rocks  below.  She  falls  dead,  and  Ariofarnus  shrieks  out 
his  rage  and  disappointment  that  she  has  escaped  him,  while  an  invisible 
chorus  sings  the  reunion  of  the  lovers. 

Other  musical  and  dramatic  productions  have  been  as 
follows : 

"  Zaza,"  a  five-act  play  by  Simon  and  Berton ;  English  version  by 
David  Belasco;  with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  the  title  role;  at  the  Garrick 
theatre,  New  York  city,  January  9. 

"The  Termagant,"  a  poetic  four- act  drama  by  Louis  N.  Parker  and 
Murray  Carson ;   at  Wallack's  theatre.  New  York  city,  January  9. 

"  The  Ragged  Earl,"  a  three-act  Irish  comedy  by  Ernest  Lacy  and 
Joseph  Humphreys ;  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York  city,  January 
16. 

"  Because  She  Loved  Him  So,"  a  three-act  comedy  adapted  from 
the  French  of  Bisson  and  Leclercq,  by  William  Gillette  ;  at  the  Madison 
Square  theatre,  New  York  city,  January  16. 

'*  Rev.  Griffith  Davenport,  Circuit  Preacher,"  a  play  founded  on 
Helen  H.  Gardner's  novel,  "An  Unofficial  Patriot,"  by  James  A.  Heme; 
at  the  Lafayette  Square  theatre,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  16. 

"That  Man,"  a  four-act  comedy  by  Mme.  Vivanti  Chartres;  at  the 
Herald  Square  theatre,  New  York  city,  January  16. 

"  The  Three  Dragoons,"  a  three-act  comic  opera  by  Harry  B.  Smith 
and  Reginald  de  Koven ;  at  the  Broadway  theatre,  New  York  city, 
January  30. 

The  "  Manzoni  Requiem,"  an  oratorio  by  Verdi,  sung  in  the  Acad 
emy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Brooklyn  Oratorio  Society  and  a 
quartet  of  soloists,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Henry  Hall,  February  i. 

"  Mile.  Fifi,"  a  three-act  comedy  by  Leo  Ditrichstein,  from  the 
French  of  MM.  Damanour  and  Carre;  at  the  Manhattan  theatre.  New 
York  city,  February  i. 

"The  Great  Ruby,"  a  six-act  drama  by  Cecil  Raleigh  and  Henry 
Hamilton,  which  had  great  success  at  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  London, 
Eng.;  at  Daly's  theatre,  New  York  city,  February  9. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Algy,"  a  three-act  comedy  by  R.  C.  Carton ;  at  the 
Empire  theatre.  New  York  city,  February  14. 

"  The  King's  Musketeer,"  an  adaptation  of  Alexandre  Dumas'  ro- 
mance, "The  Three  Musketeers,"  by  Henry  Hamilton;  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker theatre,  New  York  city,  February  27. 

"Magda,"  a  four-act  domestic  drama  by  Herrmann  Sudermann;  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre,  New  York  city,  February  27.  It  is  an  English 
version  of  Sudermann's  "  Heimath"  ("Home").     See  Vol.  5,  p.  465. 

"The  Last  Chapter,"  a  four-act  play  by  George  H.  Broadhurst;  at 
the  Garden  theatre,  New  York  city,  March  6. 

"  Americans  at  Home,"  a  four-act  play  by  Grace  Livingston  Furniss 
and  Abby  Sage  Richardson ;  at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  New  York  city, 
March  13. 

"The  Musketeers,"  a  dramatic  version  of  Dumas'  "The  Three 
Musketeers; "  at  the  Broadway  theatre.  New  York  city,  March  13. 
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"Report  for  Duty,"  a  four-act  American  drama  by  J.  K.  Tillotson; 
at  the  14th  Street  theatre,  New  York  city,  March  28. 

"John  Ingerfield,"  a  four-act  play  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome-  at  the 
Lyceum  theatre,  New  York  city,  March  29. 


RELIGION. 
Crisis    in    the   Angflican    Church. —  The    Established 

Church  in  England  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  an 
agitation  which  has  been  waged  for  months,  chiefly  on  the 
initiative  and  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  William  V.  Har- 
court,  against  the  extreme  wing  of  the  ritualistic  party  in  the 
Church.  What  the  outcome  will  be  cannot,  of  course,  be 
predicted ;  but  the  controversy  has  certainly  given  some 
stimulus  to  the  movement  for  disestablishment,  which  it  has 
also,  to  some  extent,  tended  to  identify  with  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  politics. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
question  raised  is  not  one  either  of  ritual  or  of  doctrine, 
but  a  practical  issue  of  obedience  to  law  within  the  English 
Church.  The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  discovery  that  a 
section  of  the  clergy  are  bent  on  assimilating  the  doctrine 
and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  aroused  the  nation's  attention  to 
the  movement  by  a  series  of  letters  in  the  London  Times. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  in  order  to  check  the  tendency,  no 
new  ecclesiastical  legislation  is  needed,  but  that  the  power  of 
the  bishops  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  under  existing  law  is 
sufficient,  if  the  law  be  properly  enforced.  This  is  also 
the  view  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Speaking  at  Manchester  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  Mr.  Balfour  clearly  intimated  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  were  sufficiently  potent  to  deal  with  the  issue  —  in 
other  words,  that  the  bishops  already  had  ample  authority  to 
curb  clergymen  displaying  the  tendency  in  question ;  and 
hence,  that  an  appeal  to  parliament  to  enact  new  special  laws 
was  undesirable. 

In  response  to  the  agitation  aroused,  the  bishops  have 
grappled  with  the  problem. 

In  conclave  at  Lambeth  in  January,  they  decided  that  legislation 
was  required  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  resolved  to  submit  to  the  approval 
of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  drawn  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commis- 

Vol.  9  —  15. 
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sion  of  1883.  The  commissioners  recommended  that  complaints  against 
a  clergyman  should,  after  the  bishop's  sanction  to  proceedings  had  been 
given,  be  heard  first  by  the  bishop  himself,  by  whom  sentence  should  be 
pronounced  on  the  submission  of  the  clergyman,  with  the  consent  of  the 
complainant.  Failing  such  submission,  or  if  the  complainant  demanded 
a  trial,  the  matter  should  come  before  a  diocesan  court,  consisting  of 
the  bishop,  with  a  legal  and  a  theological  assessor.  From  this  court  an 
appeal  should  lie  to  the  provincial  court  of  the  archbishop,  sitting  with 
his  official  principal  as  assessor,  and,  if  he  pleases,  with  five  theological 
assessors ;  and  from  the  provincial  court  an  appeal  should  lie  to  the 
Crown,  who  should  appoint  for  the  purpose  a  permanent  body  of  lay 
judges. 

Before  becoming  operative,  this  bill,  after  approval  by  the  two  Con- 
vocations, would  require  the  assent  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

The  bishops  also  decided  to  issue  twelve  injunctions  as  follows  : 

1.  Prohibiting  the  celebration  of  holy  days  not  authorized  in  the 
Prayer-book. 

2.  Prohibiting  the  introduction  into  the  service  of  any  parish 
church  of  any  ceremony  not  authorized  by  the  Prayer-book. 

3.  Prohibiting  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense. 

4.  Prohibiting  asperging  (the  use  of  holy  water). 

5.  Forbidding  the  burning  of  candles  before  pictures. 

6.  Forbidding  all  reservation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

7.  Prohibiting  innovations  not  provided  for  in  the  ornaments  ru- 
bric without  previous  consent  of  the  bishop. 

8.  Condemning  the  use  of  such  words  as  '*  viaticum  "  and  "  mass." 

9.  Forbidding  divers  omissions  from  the  communion  service,  and 
all  additions  to  it,  such  as  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  moment  of 
consecration. 

10.  Forbidding  communion  without  communicants. 

11.  Forbidding  invocations  of  holy  angels,  or  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or 
of  departed  saints,  and  definite  prayers  for  the  dead,  within  walls  of  a 
consecrated  church. 

12.  Condemning  habitual  confession. 

On  January  31,  an  enormous  mass-meeting,  including 
aelegates  from  75  provincial  associations,  was  held  in  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant 
Alliance  and  similar  associations.  Lord  Kinnaird  presided. 
Resolutions  were  adopted,  condemning  the  extreme  ritualistic 
movement;  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  'Queen,  asking 
her  to  instruct  the  prime  minister  at  the  approaching  session 
of  parliament  to  take  steps  to  suppress  the  tendency  visi- 
ble at  many  of  the  church  services  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  compel  the  bishops  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law  as 
embodied  in  decisions  of  the  queen-in-council. 

Similar  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  and  a  numerously-signed  petition  has  been  pre- 
sented to  both  houses  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  by 
one  of  the  principal  anti-ritualistic  agitators,  Mr.  John  Ken- 
sit,  a  bookseller,  of  Paternoster  Row. 

The  cause  of  the  High  Church  party  is  championed  by 
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the  English  Church  Union,  of  which  the  president  is  Vis- 
count HaUfax.  On  February  27  a  meeting  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, attended  by  over  600  delegates.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  members  of  the  Union  are  unwil- 
hng  to  be  bound  in  this  matter  by  either  secular  or  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals,  and  intimating  that  the  authority  of  the 
proposed  new  episcopal  tribunals  would  not  be  recognized. 

Leo  XIIL  on  "Ameri- 
canism."—  Under  date 
of  January  22,  Pope  Leo 
XIIL  addressed  to  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  a  letter 
—  practically  an  encycli- 
cal to  American  Catho- 
lics—  dealing  with  the 
development  of  Ameri- 
can Catholicism  and,  in 
particular,  with  the  doc- 
trines enunciated  in  the 
biography  of  Father 
Hecker  (founder  of  the 
Paulist  order,  who  died 
in  New  York  city  in 
December,  1888),  as  in 
terpreted  in  a  French 
translation.  The  letter 
was  published  in  Rome 
February  21,  and  in 
America  February  23. 
Many  of  the  clergy  in 
Europe  had  long  depre- 
cated the  American  tendency  to  apply  democratic  ideas  to 
the  administration  of  the  Church,  and  to  admit  a  certain 
degree  of  individual  freedom  of  conscience.  The  Pope's 
letter  clearly  defines  what  in  "  Americanism  "  is,  and  what  is 
not,  consistent  with  Catholic  principles,  and  contains,  in 
guarded  form  a  warning  to  liberal  Catholics  not  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  Roman  Catholic  dogma  and  discipline. 

The  "  Life  of  Father  Hecker,"  by  Father  Walter  Elliott,  a  member 
of  the  Paulist  order,  first  appeared  serially  in  the  New  York  Catholic 
World  in  1892.  It  was  published  in  book  form  in  1894,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan,  An  anonymous  translation  was  produced  in  Paris, 
France,  a  year  or  so  ago,  with  an  introduction  by  Abbe  Klein.  A  vigor- 
ous attack  was  made  by  Abbe  Meig^ian,  a  priest  of  the  Brothers  of  St. 
Paul,  upon  "Americanism  "  as  set  forth  in  the  translation.     In  a  book 
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entitled  "Father  Hecker;  Is  He  a  Saint?"  Abbe  Meignan  not  only 
criticized  the  life  and  teachings  of  Father  Hecker,  but  coupled  with  this 
strictures  on  Archbishop  Keane  and  other  "friends  of  Americanism." 
And  so  the  matter  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  whose  final 
decision  all  the  faithful  must  bow. 

The  Pope's  letter  is  generally  regarded  as  a  qualified  reproof  on  at 
least  three  of  the  points  emphasized  in  the  works  and  in  the  biography 
of  Father  Hecker.  The  first  is  the  need  for  larger  room  for  action  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  individual  soul  than  is  customarily  supposed  to 

be  admitted  by  the  Catholic 
Church;  the  second  is  the 
minor  importance  of  vows  in 
religious  fraternities ;  and 
the  third  point  is  the  assump- 
tion that  freedom  from  tem- 
poralities with  the  state,  as 
in  the  United  States,  is  the 
best  possible  condition  for 
the  development  of  the 
Catholic    Church. 

The  Pope  is  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  doc- 
trinal aspects  of  the  new 
theories  and  questions  of 
practical  discipline.  He 
strongly  urges  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  change  in  the 
former,  while  admitting  that 
the  necessity  has  always  been 
recognized  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Church,  of  adapting 
certain  points  of  discipline 
to  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  It  rests  with  the 
Church,  however,  and  not 
with  individuals,  to  determine 
how  and  when  any  such  adap- 
tations can  be  made. 

The  Pope  is  careful  to 
say  that  he  by  no  means 
repudiates  all  true  progress 
of  modern  thought  and  civilization,  which  he  welcomes  as  conducive 
to  human  prosperity;  but  for  it  to  be  really  useful  it  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  authority  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  He  combats 
the  theory  that  to-day  the  internal  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not 
to  reckon  with  outward  guidance.  He  rejects  the  theory  which  would 
ascribe  to  natural  gifts  a  superiority  over  supernatural  virtues. 

He  points  out  and  condemns  another  error  in  the  distinction  advo- 
cated by  the  innovators  between  active  and  passive  virtues,  for  all  vir- 
tues must  be  necessarily  active.  He  does  not  allow  that  some  virtues 
are  suitable  to  one  time  and  others  to  another  time,  for  Christ,  the 
supreme  model  and  master  of  all  sanctity,  is  ever  the  same,  and  does  not 
change  in  the  progress  of  centuries.  Humility,  obedience,  and  self-denial 
are  as  necessary  now  as  before.  The  contempt  shown  by  these  inno- 
vators for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  passive  virtues,  has,  naturally,  led 
to  a  contempt  of  the  religious  life  as  suited  only  to  the  weak,  and  as  an 
impediment  to  Christian  perfection  and  the  good  of  the  community. 
This  error  the  Pope  energetically  condemns,  and  declares  it  to  be  injuri- 
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ous  to  the  religious  orders  and  in  contradiction  to  history.  He  reminds 
Americans  of  what  they  owe  to  religious  orders,  both  active  and 
contemplative. 

The  Pope  concludes  by  saying  that  if  by  ''Americanism  "  is  meant 
the  peculiarity  of  laws,  customs,  and  characteristics  which  is  to  be  found 
in  America  as  in  every  nation,  he  sees  no  reason  against  the  expression; 
but  if  by  this  word  is  meant  the  errors  he  has  condemned  above,  he  is 
convinced  that  the  American  episcopate  will  reject  the  term  as  injurious 
to  themselves  and  the  whole  nation,  for  it  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Church  in  America 
is  different  from  what  she  is 
in  other  countries,  and  this 
would  be  incompatible  with 
her  unity  and  with  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  See  of  Peter. 

The  appearance  of 
this  letter  was  followed 
by  replies  from  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  Arch- 
bishop Keane,  the  Paiil- 
ist  Fathers,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  Province 
of  New  York,  accepting 
completely  and  unre- 
servedly the  decisions 
of  His  Holiness  con- 
demning the  doctrines 
and  tendencies  which 
by  some  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  name 
"  Americanism."  Said 
Archbishop  Ireland : 

"  With  all  the  energy  of 

,     J  ,.  11      fVi  ^'^-    ^^'^-    THOMAS    M.    CLARK,    D.  D., 

my  soul  i  repudiate   all    tne      bishop  of  rhode  island,  presiding  bishop 
opinions  the  Apostolic  letter  of  the  protestant  episcopal  church. 

repudiates  and  condemns.  .  . 

"  The  whole  episcopate  of  the  United  States,  in  their  own  name  and 
in  the  name  of  their  flocks,  are  ready  to  repudiate  and  condemn  them. 
We  cannot  but  be  indignant  that  such  wrong  is  done  us,  our  bishops,  our 
faithful,  and  our  nation,  as  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Americanism 
such  errors  and  extravagances. 

"  Most  Holy  Father,  they  are  enemies  of  the  Church  in  America  and 
false  interpreters  of  the  faith,  who  imagine  there  exists,  or  who  desire  to 
establish,  in  the  United  States,  a  church  differing  a  single  iota  from  the 
Holy  Universal  Church,  recognized  by  other  nations  as  the  only  church 
Rome  itself  recognizes  or  can  recognize  as  the  infallible  guardian  of  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Miscellaneous.  —  Under  threat  of  legal  proceedings  by 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
in  the  now  famous  Doshisha  case,  and  in  face  of  a  protest 
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backed  by  the  United  States  minister,  Colonel  Buck,  against 
the  reception  by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Education  of 
the  new  constitution  for  the  Doshisha  (Vol.  8,  p.  496),  the 
trustees  of  that  institution  resigned  early  this  year.  A  new 
board  has  been  organized,  comprising  men  under  whom  it  is 
now  thought  the  school  will  retain  its  evangelical  Christian 
character  in  conformity  with  the  original  purposes  of  Dr. 
Neesima,  its  founder,  and  the  thousands  who  have  given  to 
it  of  their  labor  and  substance. 

What  is  considered  a  step  toward  Protestant  unity  was 
the  publication  in  January  of  ''An  Evangelical  Free  Church 
Catechism,  for  Use  in  Home  and  School.  Prepared  by 
Special  Committees  of  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical 
Free  Churches  in  England  and  Wales."  The  aim  of  the 
catechism  is  to  exhibit  the  fundamental  doctrinal  points  of 
substantial  agreement  between  all  the  great  evangelical 
bodies  in  Great  Britain. 

By  the  death  of  Bishop  Williams,  of  Connecticut  (see 
Necrology),  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Rhode  Island,  becomes  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  problem  of  pronouncing  English  words  correctly  is 
beset  with  many  difficulties  even  to  the  English-born,  owing 
to  the  anomalies  and  arbitrary  variations  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  English  letters,  and  their  utter  inadequacy  to  repre- 
sent the  great  variety  in  the  sounds  that  make  up  our  spoken 
language.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  and,  in  particular, 
to  facilitate  the  learning  of  English  by  foreigners,  and 
thereby  to  hasten  their  Americanization,  civilization,  and 
Christianization,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
has  devised  the  "  Cosmo- Roman  "  alphabet.  It  consists  of  45 
characters  modelled  somewhat  closely  after  the  form  of  those 
letters  of  the  English  alphabet  which  are  not  superfluous  for 
the  indication  of  sounds.  Each  character  has  but  one  specific 
sound.  Mr.  Mason  proposes  to  apply  his  alphabet  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  "  Text-book  Testament "  for  foreigners,  in  which, 
parallel  to  the  ordinary  text,  on  each  page,  there  shall  be  a 
pronouncing  column  reproducing  the  text,  word  for  word,  by 
sound.  The  reader  would  thereby  have,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  ever  at  hand  and  always  open  at  the 
right  place.  The  plan  has  received  the  indorsement  of  many 
leading  divines  and  philologists. 
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The  Trust  Problem.  —  Special  efforts  are  being  made  in 
some  quarters  to  force  into  prominence  as  a  national  politi- 
cal issue  the  trust  problem,  /.  e.,  the  problem  of  regulating 
in  the  public  interest  those  consolidations  of  capital  and 
combinations  of  industrial  enterprises  commonly  known  as 
"trusts."  The  growth  of  these  combinations  has  of  late 
become  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  industrial  world. 
The  movement  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  indus- 
trial conditions,  and  bids  fair  to  grow  until  all  important  lines 
of  industry  have  been  absorbed.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  textiles  and  agriculture,  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  men- 
tion a  single  large  industry  in  which  genuine  competition  of 
the  old-fashioned  type  still  exists ;  and  even  coming  into 
close  association  with  agriculture,  we  already  have  cattle 
trusts,  wdne  makers'  associations,  peanut  combines,  bonanza 
wheat  farms,  and  efforts  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  wheat 
growers  to  limit  production  and  fix  prices. 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  full  and  accurate  statistics  of 
"  trusts  ;  "  but  enough  is  known  to  show  that  the  industrial 
system  of  the  country  has  approximated  to  complete  absorp- 
tion under  control  of  these  great  unions  of  capital.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "  Commercial  Year  Book,"  published  in  New 
York  city,  the  number  of  trusts  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  February,  1899,  was  353,  an  increase  of  153  during 
the  past  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  approximate 
figures  at  the  two  periods  mentioned  : 

TRUSTS    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

1899.  1898. 

Number  of  organizations    .     .  353  200 

Common  stock $4,247,918,981     $2,889,757,419 

Preferred  stock 870,575,200         393'764.033 

Total  stock        $5,118,494,181     $3,283,521,452 

Bonded  debt 714,388,661  378,720,091 

Stock  and  bonds         ....     $5,832,882,842     $3,662,241,543 

According  to  figures  given  by  the  New^  York  Herald^ 
about  100  new  trusts  were  organized  in  1898,  with  a  total 
capital  stock  (preferred  and  common)  of  about  $1,300,000, 000. 
The  movement  still  continues  ;  and  the  present  year  has 
witnessed  the  formation  of  the  great  Copper  combine,  rep- 
resenting a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000,000;  and  later  the 
Steel  combine  with  a  capital  stock  of  $625,000,000. 
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According  to  the  Census  of  1890,  the  entire  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  was 
$6,525,000,000,  including  all  the  minor  or  retail  work  done 
by  small  individual  proprietors.  The  total  capitalization  of 
trusts  now  in  existence,  is  therefore  about  equal  to  the  entire 
industrial  investments  of  1890,  which  fact  shows  how  closely  ■ 
our  industrial  system  has  approached  complete  absorption 
under  trust  control.  The  revolution  is  the  most  stupendous 
ever  accomplished  in  the  history  of  the  world's  industrial 
growth,  and  is  as  remarkable  in  its  suddenness  as  in  its  mag- 
nitude. 

The  consolidations  effected  are  popularly  known  as 
"  trusts,"  which  word,  with  a  certain  class  of  people,  is 
synonymous  with  monopoly.  The  name  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, for,  while  many  of  the  organizations  have  been 
formed  for  directly  monopolistic  purposes,  the  majority  of 
them  are  of  the  nature  of  "  unions  "  rather  than  "  trusts," 
being  formed  by  outright  purchase  of  plants  and  good-will, 
and  entire  extinction  of  previous  corporations  or  firms, 
thereby  creating  new  corporations  in  which  individual  owners 
accept  shares  which  they  are  free  to  sell  or  to  retain.  They 
are  unions  of  many  ownerships  and  organizations  for  the 
common  benefit  of  those  interested  in  each. 

In  view  of  alleged  dangers  of  a  demand  of  exorbitant 
prices  for  trust-made  products,  and  a  stifling  of  natural  com- 
petition, efforts  to  regulate  trusts  by  legislation  have  fre- 
quently been  made  both  in  the  federal  congress  and  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  states,  notably  in  New  Jersey  and  Illinois 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  35,  150,  295,  422  ;  Vol.  2,  p.  8s  ;  Vol.  3,  pp.  84, 
290  ;  Vol.  5,  pp.  475,  980  ;  Vol.  6,  pp.  851,  865  ;  Vol.  7,  pp. 
145'  153'  246,  366,  502  ;  Vol.  8,  pp.  643,  881). 

■  New  Jersey  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  home  of  the  trusts.  In 
1898  there  were  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  1,103  companies,  with  a 
total  capitalization  of  $810,840,000;  and  the  total  number  of  corporations 
doing  business  under  charters  issued  by  that  state  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10,000.  The  popularity  of  this  state  with  corporation  managers 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  laws  contain  a  number  of  features  especially 
favorable  to  them,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  statute  books  of  no 
other  state.  Among  these  are  an  exceedingly  small  franchise  tax,  and 
the  exemption  of  stockholders  from  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  corpora-  • 
tion  beyond  the  amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed.  No  statement  of 
receipts  or  expenditures  is  required  to  be  filed,  as  is  required  by  the 
corporation  laws  of  several  other  states,  and  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  capital  stock  or  the  extent  of  powers  conferred. 

However,  attempts  are  now  being  made  in  New  Jersey  to  make  the 
state  laws  less  attractive  to  corporations.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, two  bills  were  introduced.  One  proposes  to  increase  the  franchise 
tax  of  all  corporations  having  more  than  $3,000,000  capital.     At  present 
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this  tax  is  only  $40  a  year  for  each  $1,000,000  over  $5,000,000 ;  but  the 
proposal  is  to  make  it  $500.  The  other  measure  declares  that  combina- 
tions of  capital  formed  "  To  create  or  carry  out  restriction  of  trade ;  to 
limit  or  reduce  productions;  to  prevent  competition  in  making,  transpor- 
tation, sale,  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  produce,  or  any  commodity ;  to 
fix  any  standard  whereby  the  price  of  merchandise  shall  in  any  way  be 
controlled  or  established,"  are  conspiracies  against  trade;  and  convic- 
tion carries  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  or  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprison- 
ment of  from  six  months  to  a  year,  or  both. 

The  Illinois  anti-trust  measure  defines  a  trust  as  a  combination  of 
capital,  skill,  or  acts  by  two  or  more  persons  or  corporations  for  the 
creation  or  maintenance  of  restrictions  in  trade,  for  limiting  production, 
controlling  prices,  or  preventing  competition  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
transportation  of  merchandise.  A  remarkable  provision  of  the  law  is 
that  which,  when  proceedings  are  taken,  lays  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
those  accused  of  being  in  the  trust. 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  little  success  has  attended 
efforts  to  suppress  or  regulate  trusts  by  legislation.  From 
an  opinion  recently  given  by  Attorney-General  Griggs,  it 
would  appear  that  all  the  combinations  recently  formed  are 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts,  save  when  they 
interfere  with  interstate  or  international  commerce.  If  dealt 
with  at  all  by  law,  it  must  be  by  state  law.  This  opinion 
was  elicited  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  attorney- 
general  by  J.  C.  Borradale,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  urging 
prosecutions  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act  of  1890. 
Mr.  Griggs  says : 

**  The  Sherman  Trust  act  does  not  give  to  the  federal  courts  juris- 
diction over  any  combination  constituting  a  restraint  and  monopoly  of 
trade,  unless  such  trade  is  what  is  known  as  interstate  or  international 
trade  and  commerce.  A  combination  or  trust  for  the  j^urpose  of  main- 
taining a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  a  necessary  of  life  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Sherman  act,  and  cannot  be  suppressed  by  the  federal 
courts.  This  was  decided  in  1894,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  the  combinatiMn  of  sugar  companies. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  companies  which  you  refer  to  as  now 
organizing  for  the  j^urpose  of  securing  complete  or  partial  monopoly  of 
different  branches  of  manufacture  are  similar  to  the  sugar  combination, 
and  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  If  amenable  to 
any  law,  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  states. 

"This  department  never  hesitates  to  prosecute  unlawful  combina- 
tions which  affect  interstate  commerce,  and  if  you  will  examine  the 
reports  of  the  federal  courts  you  will  find  very  many  cases  of  such  pros- 
ecution, some  effective  and  some  ineffective.  It  is  a  popular  error, 
nursed  by  such  newspapers  as  the  New  York  World,  to  assert  that  the 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States  has  control  of  the  corporations  or 
combinations  which  engage  in  manufacture  in  the  various  states.  This 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  state  control,  and  unless  the  functions  of  interstate 
commerce  are  interfered  with,  I  would  be  superofficious  to  attempt  a 
crusade  against  affairs  with  which  I  have  no  business. 

"  With  reference  to  these  large  combinations  of  capital  which  are 
now  forming,  my  own  judgment  is  that  the  danger  is  not  so  much  to  the 
community  at  large  as  it  is  to  the  people  who  are  induced  to  put  their 
money  into  the  purchase  of  the  stock." 
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The  outcry  against  trusts  is  apparently  not  so  strong 
throughout  the  country  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  when  great 
combinations  were  formed  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  ex- 
torting higher  prices  from  consumers.  Any  combination 
which  attempts  to  keep  up  prices,  invites  competition  and 
thereby  its  own  undoing  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Nail  trust,  established  a  few  years  ago  (Vol. 
6,  p.  865).  A  very  high  duty  upon  nails  had  excluded  the  foreign 
product  and  guaranteed  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  price  which 
tempted  others  to  enter  into  that  business.  When  the  trust  was  formed, 
it,  for  a  time,  controlled  the  output  and  was  enabled  to  exact  from  the 
domestic  consumer  preposterously  high  prices,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  exporting  vast  quantities  to  be  sold  in  Europe  at  less  than  half  of 
the  charge  exacted  from  the  customers  at  home.  As  a  result,  new  nail 
mills  sprang  up  all  over  the  country  and  competed  for  the  abnormal 
prices,  and  presently  the  output  was  too  large  to  be  controlled  by  the 
trust,  which  promptly  collapsed,  leaving  the  persons  who  had  invested  in 
its  shares  to  mourn.  This  is  typical  of  the  experience  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  trusts.  The  Cordage  trust  is  still  remembered  with  a  shudder  by 
investors  and  speculators.  The  fate  of  the  Whiskey  trust,  the  Wall 
Paper  trust,  and  no  end  of  others,  teaches  the  same  lesson.  For  a  time 
one  of  these  companies  may  hold  the  public  at  its  mercy,  unless  the  law 
interferes  to  disturb  its  operations,  but  in  the  long  run  the  exaction  of  an 
artificial  price  is  certain  to  invite  competition,  and  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

Another  element  of  weakness  in  these  great  combinations 
is  the  tendency  to  over-capitalization. 

In  the  first  place,  each  individual  or  corporate  owner  of  a  plant  nat- 
urally appraises  his  property  at  a  very  extravagant  figure  on  putting  it 
into  the  combination.  The  promoters  usually  exact  enormous  prices  for 
their  services  in  bringing  about  the  "deal."  When  the  estimated  value 
of  all  is  made  up,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  a  large  amount  for  working 
capital ;  and  then,  in  fixing  upon  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  issued  and 
which  the  participants  are  to  expect  in  payment  for  their  plants,  they  nat- 
urally allot  themselves  an  amount  of  stock  enormously  greater  than  the 
actual  valuation,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  price  which  they  will  be 
able  to  realize  for  these  shares  in  the  market.  In  the  organization  of  in- 
dustrial companies,  therefore,  three  dollars  or  more  in  shares  have  been 
allotted  for  every  dollar  of  actual  property  embraced  in  the  combination. 
Very  often  plants  are  covered  with  mortgages,  which  the  trust,  in  addi- 
tion, is  compelled  to  assume.  The  difficulty  of  earning  dividends  upon 
this  expanded  capitalization  is  a  source  of  great  weakness  from  the 
start ;  and  as  the  poorer  or  less  advantageously  situated  plants  are 
usually  closed  down  in  order  to  restrict  production  and  make  it  possible 
to  regulate  the  prices,  the  average  trust  is  handicapped  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  this  "dead  wood."  At  the  same  time  it  often  happens  that  the 
most  effective  competitors  in  a  given  line  of  business  decline  to  enter  the 
combination,  the  weaker  ones  and  those  with  obsolete  machinery  natu- 
rally being  the  first  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  sell  out  by  entering 
the  combination.  For  a  time  the  trust  has  things  its  own  way,  as  new 
competitors  perhaps  enter  the  field  but  slowly ;  but  in  due  course  they 
do,  because  they  are  assured  of  either  being  bought  up  by  the  trust  at 
their  own  price  or  continuing  in  business  to  take  advantage  of  the  prices 
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secured  to  them  by  the  trust  maintaining  prices  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
make  a  return  on  its  unwieldy  capital.  Thus,  from  the  moment  of  its 
organization,  a  trust  that  is  really  greedy  has  within  itself  the  elements 
which  are  destined  to  cause  its  dissolution.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  the  length  of  its  career  can  be  measured  by  the  skill  of  its  manager 
and  the  amount  of  premium  which  it  indirectly  offers  to  a  new  compet- 
itor. We  have  had  ample  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  law.  It 
seems  to  be  more  effective  than  the  power  of  the  government  or  the 
courts. 

In  the  long  run  the  trust  problem  comes  to  the  question 
of  economy  of  production.  Ownership  involves  the  legal 
right  to  sell,  and  freedom  of  competition  involves  the  right 
to  unite  in  order  to  lessen  destructive  competition.  In 
most  cases  of  recent  consolidation,  the  problem  is  simply 
whether  many  widely  separated  works,  under  different  con- 
ditions as  to  cost  of  materials  and  transportation  and  prox- 
imity of  markets,  can  be  conducted  more  economically  than 
the  separate  concerns  by  dilTerent  owners.  Behind  all  con- 
ditions there  lies  the  great  question  as  to  the  competence  of 
a  single  manager  to  handle  many  different  concerns  with  as 
much  ability  and  enterprise  as  separate  managers  would  em- 
ploy, and  with  as  sound  and  steady  a  regard  for  the  public 
interest  and  favor,  upon  which  in  the  end  all  such  combina- 
tions must  depend  for  success. 

Compared  with  the  monopolistic  combinations  of  a  few 
years  back,  most  of  those  now  springing  up  have  a  policy  in 
many  important  respects  the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  their 
predecessors.  Instead  of  encouraging  competition  by  advan- 
cing prices  to  an  abnormally  high  point,  they  are  endeavoring 
to  keep  rivals  out  of  the  field  by  lowering  prices  to  a  level 
which  does  not  permit  of  a  profit  in  manufacture  except  to 
concerns  equipped  in  the  best  possible  manner,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  machinery  and  plants,  but  in  facilities  for  the  hand- 
ling and  distribution  of  the  product.  It  may  be  that  these 
combinations  are  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  the  until  recently  unheard-of  class  of  the  unemployed  ;  but 
they  are  also  largely  responsible  for  the  general  lowering  of 
prices,  of  which  the  consumer  reaps  the  benefit. 

Only  such  combinations  can  permanently  live  as  really 
effect  economy  and  reduce  prices.  As  soon  as  trusts  abuse 
their  power,  they  invite  new  competitors  into  the  field,  and 
the  business  of  buying  them  out  and  paying  for  keeping 
factories  idle  is  ruinous.  Moreover,  the  rapidly  increasing 
wealth  of  the  country  and  the  prevailing  low  rates  of  in- 
terest for  money  seeking  investment,  are  other  natural  safe- 
guards against  permanent  monopolies  in  any  branch  of  busi- 
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ness.  The  efforts  of  many  of  the  large  combinations  of  the 
past  few  months  to  outUve  the  first  period  of  slackening 
demand,  will  be  watched  with  general  interest  by  all  students 
of  economics  and  by  all  politicians  who  look  to  legislation  as 
the  cure-all  for  the  curse  of  the  "  bloated  capitalist." 


DISASTERS* 

American.  —-  The  Windsor  Hotel  Fire,  —  The  Windsor 
hotel  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  46th  and  47th  streets.  New 
York,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  17,  with  appalling  loss  of  life,  due  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  spread  of  the  flames  cut  off  escape  for  the  inmates 
and  the  rashness  of  many  of  them  in  hurling  themselves 
from  the  upper  stories  to  the  pavement  in  the  streets  below. 
In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  alarm  had  been  turned  in,  the 
roof  of  the  hotel  had  fallen.  Up  to  the  end  of  March  the 
number  of  those  kno.vn  to  be  dead,  including  27  unidentified 
taken  from  the  ruins,  was  t^^  ;  and  43  were  still  missing. 
The  fire  brigade  displayed  the  greatest  heroism,  but  in  many 
cases  their  efforts  were  futile,  owing  to  the  bad  construction  of 
the  building.     The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

The  hotel  was  opened  in  1873,  "^  seven-story  brick  building  with  a 
frontage  of  200  feet  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  160  feet  on  46th  and  47th 
streets.  Although  intended  to  be  fireproof  when  it  was  built,  it  was 
really  a  most  excellent  fire  trap.  On  each  floor  five  broad  corridors  inter- 
sected, and  in  the  middle  of  the  building  were  two  wide  shafts,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  additional  light  and  air.  Broad  staircases 
led  from  the  office  floor  to  the  parlor  floor,  and  other  broad  staircases 
connected  with  the  succeeding  floors.  Many  times  the  building  authori- 
ties had  insisted  upon  adequate  fire  escapes  being  built  on  the  fronts  of 
the  building,  but  their  efforts  had  been  unavailing. 

Other  Fires.  —  On  January  12,  the  business  portion  of  the 
town  of  Bridgewater,  N,  S.,  about  60  miles  from  Halifax, 
was  burned.    Loss,  about  $300,000 ;  about  one-fourth  insured. 

On  February  i,  fire  destroyed  the  Dunlap  building  and 
other  business  structures  in  Columbus,  O.  Loss,  over  $1,- 
000,000. 

On  February  3,  the  Manitoba  hotel  in  Winnipeg  was 
burned.     Loss,  about  $400,000. 

On  February  3,  a  block  of  six  stores  in  Barrie,  Ont.,  was 
burned.     Loss,  about  $50,000. 

The  Kentucky  state  executive  mansion,  for  over  75  years 
the  residence  of  the  governors  of  the  state,  was  burned  Feb- 
ruary 10.     Loss,  about  $6,000. 
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On  February  12,  one  of  the  cottages  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylum  at  Yankton,  S.  D.,  was  burned,  causing  the  death  of 
17  inmates. 

On  February  12,  the  building  occupied  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  booksellers  and  publishers,  Chicago,  111.,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss,  about  $650,000,  of  which 
$500,000  was  on  stock,  and  insured  for  about  $350,000. 

On  February  15,  the  machine  shop  of  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire.     Loss,  about  $1,000,000. 

Storms.  —  The  severest  snowstorm  and  hurricane  since 
the  blizzard  of  1888,  swept  the  Atlantic  coast  states  February 
II,  12,  and  13,  completely  blocking  railroad  and  street-car 
traihc,  and  doing  incalculable  damage  to  shipping.  It  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  states  much  loss  of  early  vegetables  and  fruit 
was  caused,  and  the  cold  was  severely  felt. 

The  storm  was  preceded  by  a  cold  wave  which  broke  the  records  of 
low  temperature  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic 
coast.  It  was  generated  by  the  northward  movement  of  a  cyclone  from 
the  Gulf,  up  the  Atlantic  coast  and  through  the  eastern  area  of  a  second 
cold  wave,  then  extending  over  the  entire  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  marked  by  very  low  temperature  in  the  Gulf  states. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Atlantic  slope  a  blinding  snowstorm  pre- 
vailed for  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  notably  severe  on  Monday,  the  13th, 
the  wind  blowing  60  miles  an  hour  at  New  York.  The  snowfall  was  15 
inches  in  New  York;  and  20  inches  in  Washington  and  Virginia.  But 
in  San  Francisco  there  was  a  balmy  temperature  of  60  degrees.  The 
zero  line  passed  through  southern  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 
At  Memphis  it  was  6  below;  at  Nashville,  13  below;  at  New  Orleans,  6 
above;  in  Kentucky,  even  39  below.  In  Louisiana  500,000  young  orange 
trees  were  killed,  and  the  sugar  crop  was  cut  down  one-half.  The 
Florida  orange  groves  suffered  but  little,  although  the  mercury  was  only 
9  above  at  Jaclcsonville.  'JMiere  was  ice  all  along  the  coast  of  Texas, 
down  to  Rio  Grande,  and  skating  at  New  Orleans  and  points  below. 
Even  on  the  Mexican  coast  below  Texas,  snow  was  reported,  and  coffee 
plantations  suffered  much  injury.     Half  the  Georgia  peach  crop  was  lost. 

On  the  night  of  March  4,  a  tornado  at  Madisonville, 
Tenn.,  caused  the  death  of  five  persons,  serious  injury  of 
eight,  and  much  damage  to  property. 

On  March  11 ,  a  hurricane  destroyed  scores  of  buildings 
in  Oklahoma  city,  Okla.  Loss,  about  $50,000.  No  loss  of 
life. 

A  tornado  swept  through  Cleburne  county,  Ala.,  March 
18,  doing  much  damage,  especially  at  Edwardsville.  Of  one 
family  of  eleven  persons,  ten  were  killed. 

Marine  Disasters.  —  The  Admiralty  court  at  London, 
Eng.,  January  12,  found  that  the  steamer  La  Botirgogne,  lost 
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in  collision  with  the  Cro??tarty shire  on  July  4,  1898  (Vol.  8, 
p.  752),  was  herself  to  blame  for  the  disaster,  as  she  was 
travelling  at  an  excessive  speed  in  the  fog. 

On  the  night  of  February  11,  the  steamer  "  William  Law- 
rence "  of  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Co., 
running  between  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  was 
wrecked  in  a  storm  on  Hilton  Head  island,  S.  C,  near  the 
Port  Royal  bar.     About  1 4  lives  were  lost. 

The  Cunard  Line  steamer  "  Pavonia,"  Capt.  J.  J.  Atkins, 
from  Liverpool,  January  24,  for  Boston,  was  struck  by  a  hur- 
ricane January  30.  On  February  3  her  boilers  broke  away 
from  theii  fastenings,  threatening  to  sink  the  ship,  but  were 
finally  secured  by  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  the  crew. 
On  February  10  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  "  Wolviston," 
which  brought  her  safely  to  St.  Michael's,  Azores  islands, 
February  18.  The  officers  and  crew  were  subsequently 
presented  with  an  illuminated  address  and  medals  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  devotion  to  duty  in  behalf  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Service  Association  and  Lloyds. 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  steamer  "  Bulgaria,"  Cap- 
tain Schmidt,  from  New  York,  January  28,  for  Hamburg, 
disabled  her  rudder  in  a  gale  in  mid-ocean,  and  drifted  help- 
lessly for  many  days.  The  crew,  however,  after  great  effort, 
repaired  the  rudder,  and  on  February  24  the  vessel  reached 
a  safe  harbor  at  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores  islands. 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  steamer  "  Moravia,"  Cap- 
tain Jorgensen,  from  Hamburg,  January  18,  for  Boston,  after 
being  in  the  grasp  of  a  hurricane  for  nine  days,  was  totally 
wrecked  about  February  12  on  the  northeast  bar  of  Sable 
island.  The  crew,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who  died 
from  exposure,  reached  land  after  great  suffering. 

The  Dominion  Line  steamer  "  Labrador,"  Captain  Ers- 
kine,  in  the  Canadian  Atlantic  Royal  Mail  service,  from  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  February  18,  ran  ashore  on  Mackenzie  rock,  near 
Skerryvore  lighthouse,  in  the  Hebrides,  March  i,  and  became 
a  total  loss,  but  fortunately  without  loss  of  life.  Among  her 
passengers  was  Agoncillo,  agent  of  the  Filipino  junta.  A 
court  of  inquiry  at  Halifax  censured  the  captain  and  first 
officer  of  the  ship  for  errors  of  judgment,  but  did  not  cancel 
their  certificates. 

The  new  steamer  "  Castilian,"  Captain  Barrett,  of  the 
Allan  Line,  on  her  return  maiden  trip,  from  Portland,  Me., 
March  11,  for  Liverpool,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  provisions, 
and  cattle,  and  50  passengers,  stranded   on    Gannet  Rock 
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ledge,  off  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  March  12,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.     No  loss  of  life. 

Miscellaneous. —  On  January  9,  a  head-on  collision  between 
two  passenger  trains  on  the  Easton  &  Amboy  division  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  between  Bound  Brook  and  West 
Dunellen,  N.  J.,  caused  18  deaths,  and  injury  of  over  20  pas- 
sengers. 

On  January  31,  a  snowslide  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  at  Rogers'  Pass  in  the  Selkirk  range,  wrecked 
the  railroad  buildings  and  destroyed  seven  lives. 

Floods  wrought  great  damage  in  the  Ohio  valley  during 
the  first  week  in  March. 

Foreig^n.  —  On  March  30,  the  passenger  steamer  "  Stella," 
Captain  Rooks,  plying  between  Southampton,  Eng.,  and  the 
Channel  islands,  ran  upon  the  Casquet  rocks,  near  the  island 
of  Alderney,  in  a  dense  fog,  and  sank  in  ten  minutes,  with  a 
loss  of  about  70  lives.  About  100  of  the  140  passengers, 
and  one  of  the  crew  (the  second  mate)  were  saved  after 
great  suffering  from  exposure. 

On  February  18,  an  express  train  collided  with  a  station- 
ary train  at  Forest,  near  Brussels,  Belgium,  killing  21  and 
injuring  100  persons. 

The  Lagouban  naval  powder  magazine,  between  La 
Seyne  and  Toulon,  Department  of  Var,  southern  France, 
exploded  March  5.  Most  of  the  soldiers  on  duty  at  the 
magazine  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
district  were  killed,  and  many  injured.  The  number  of 
killed  was  about  70.  About  1 10,000  pounds  of  black  pow- 
der exploded.  The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  unknown,  but 
suspicions  of  foul  play  are  entertained,  based  on  the  finding 
of  dynamite  cartridges  of  foreign  manufacture  behind  the 
arsenal. 

An  earthquake  shock,  attended  with  some  loss  of  life  and 
property,  was  felt  in  Japan,  March  8,  in  the  districts  visited 
by  the  great  shock  of  October  28,  1891  (Vol.  i,  p.  523). 


NECROLOGY. 

American :  — 

AMES,  OSCAR  P.,  senior  proprietor  of  the  Palladium,  Malone, 
N.  Y. ;  died  in  Malone,  Jan.  28. 

ATHERTON,  ALICE,  burlesque  actress;  born  in  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  4,  aged  about  37.  She  was  the  wife  of  W. 
Edouin,  an  actor,  who  was  for  a -time  manager  of  the  Strand  theatre, 
London,  Eng. 
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BAILEY,  ISAAC  HAZELTINE,  editor  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter;  born  in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  May,  1819;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Mar.  24.  He  was  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican 
party  years  ago.  In  1859  he  was  made  a  police  commissioner  of  New 
York  city,  and  in  1873  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  president. 

BALDWIN,  JOSEPH,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Texas ;  born  in  Washington  co.,  Penn.,  in  1827 ;  died  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  Jan.  14. 

BOOTH,  REV.  HENRY  MATTHIAS,  D.  D.,  president  of  Au- 
burn (N.  v.)  Theological  Seminary ;  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  3, 
1843;  ^^^d  Mar.  18.  Was  graduated  at  Williams,  '64;  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  '67.  Was  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  1867-91.  Became  president  of  Auburn  in  1893.  ^^  was  the 
author  of  "The  Heavenly  Vision  and  Other  Sermons,"  "The  Sunrise, 
Noonday,  and  Sunset  of  the  Day  of  Orace,"  and  other  works. 

BRIDGMAN,  REV.  DR.  CHARLES  DEWITT,  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the  Holy  I'rinity,  Harlem,  New  York 
city;  died  Feb.  21,  aged  64.  Was  graduated  at  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Uni- 
versity, '55  ;  and  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  Baptist  minister. 

BRYAN,  CLARK  W.,  publisher  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
and  founder  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  The  Paper  World ;  committed 
suicide  Jan.  23,  aged  74. 

BURT,  HENRY  M.,  founder  of  the  paper  Among  the  Clouds,  pub- 
lished on  top  of  Mount  Washington;  born  in  Otisco,  N.Y.,  Sept.  13, 
1831;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  7.  He  also  founded  The  New 
England  Homestead. 

CARLETON,  E.  B.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  Town  Talk,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  editor  of  The  Chronicle  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  born 
in  Cumberland,  Md.;  died  Jan.  28. 

CHINIQUY,  REV.  DR.  CHARLES  ("Father  Chiniquy  "),  widely 
known  as  a  convert  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  Protestantism; 
born  in  Kamouraska,  Que.,  July  30,  1809;  died  in  Montreal,  Jan.  16. 
He  was  ordained- a  priest  in  Quebec  city,  Sept.  21,  1833,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  was  a  life-long 
zealous  "apostle  of  temperance,"  and  his  services  in  this  respect  re- 
ceived many  public  acts  of  recognition,  among  them  the  presentation  of 
a  gold  medal  by  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  the  voting  of  ;^500  and  an  ad- 
dress by  the  parliament  of  Canada.  In  1851  he  went  to  Illinois,  where 
he  established  a  colony  of  French  Canadians,  near  Kankakee.  With  his 
whole  congregation  he  withdrew  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1857,  and  established  a  Presbyterian  church.  For  thirty-four  years  he 
ministered  to  this  congregation,  and  preached  and  lectured  in  this 
country  and  in  England  and  Australia  on  controversial  topics.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer  on  the  controversy  with  Rome,  his  best-known  work  being 
a  large  volume,  entitled  **  Fifty  Years  in  the  Church  of  Rome." 

CILLEY,  BRADBURY  LONGFELLOW,  for  forty  years  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  born  in  Nottingham,  N.  H., 
in  1838  ;  died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Mar.  31.    Was  graduated  at  Harvard,  '58. 

CLEMENT,  NATHANIEL  H.,  ex-justice  of  the  New  York  state 
supreme  court;  born  in  Tilton,  N.  H.,  Mar.  23,  1844;  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  3.  Was  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  '63.  Served  for  a  time 
with  the  cavalry  in  the  Civil  War,  being  present  at  the  taking  of  Harper's 
Ferry.     Was  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  and  War  departments  during  the 
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last  years  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
studied  law;  became  a  judge  of  the  city  court  in  1882,  and  its  chief 
justice  in  1887.  By  the  abolition  of  that  court  in  1894,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  supreme  bench,  his  term  expiring  at  the  end  of  1896. 

COLLETT,  PROF.  JOHN,  for  many  years  state  geologist  of 
Indiana;   died  in  Indianapolis,  Mar.  15,  aged  71. 

DASHIELL,  LIEUT.  ROBERT  B.,  assistant  naval  constructor, 
U.  S.  N.;  born  in  Maryland;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  8,  aged 
38.  Was  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  an  expert  on  ordnance. 
He  invented  the  breech  mechanism,  gwn  mounts,  and  an  ammunition 
hoist,  which  bear  his  name.  He  installed  the  plant  at  the  Indian  Head 
Proving  Ground. 

DEXTER,  LINUS,  an  eccentric  and  wealthy  confectioner,  origi- 
nator of  angel  cake,  died  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Feb.  16,  aged  86. 

DINGLE Y,  NELSON,  JR.,  Republican  congressman  from  Maine, 
chairman  of  the  house  committee  of  ways  and  means  and  principal 
framer  of  the  present  Tariff  law;  born  in  Maine  in  1832  ;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  from  pneumonia,  Jan.  13.  For  biographical  sketch,  see 
Vol.  8,  p.  578.     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  7,  p.  76;  also  Vol.  8,  p.  576. 

FAIRBAIRN,  REV.  DR.  ROBERT  B.,  theologian  and  educator  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  born  in  New  York  city  in  May,  1818  ; 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27.  Was  graduated  at  Washington  Col- 
lege (now  Trinity),  Hartford,  Conn.,  '40.  He  was  for  a  time  principal 
of  Catskill  Academy,  and  later  president  of  St.  Stephen's  College, 
Annandale.  He  wrote  "The  Child  of  Faith"  and  "Doctrine  of  Moral- 
ity in  Its  Relation  to  the  Grace  of  the  Gospel." 

FISHER,  GEORGE  PURNELL,  ex-associate  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  born  in  Milford,  Del.,  Oct.  13, 
1817;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  11.  Was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  '38.  He  jjresided  at  the  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt,  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  For  a  time  he  was 
a  representative  in  Congress  from  Delaware.  In  1870  he  was  United 
States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  1889  was  appointed 
first  auditor  of  the  treasury. 

FLAGLER,  BRIG-GEN.  DANIEL  W.,  chief  of  ordnance,  U.  S. 
A. ;  born  in  New  York,  Mar.  24,  1835;  died  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va., 
Mat.  29.  Was  graduated  at  West  Point,  '61,  and  served  through  the 
Civil  War,  first  in  drilling  volunteers,  l)ut  chiefly  in  the  Ordnance  Dept. 
He  was  assistant  ordnance  officer  at  the  Allegheny  arsenal;  inspector  of 
ordnance  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  Mississippi  river  flotilla;  chief  of  ord- 
nance to  General  Burnside's  expedition  to  North  Carolina;  had  charge  of 
the  transportation  of  siege  guns;  was  on  inspection  duty  at  the  West 
Point  Foundry;  was  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  had  charge  of  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  at  Richmond, 
Va.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Roanoke  Island,  New- 
bern.  Fort  Macon,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  He  was  breveted  a  lieutenant-colonel  for  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  field.  Fie  was  appointed  brigadier- general  and 
chief  of  ordnance  Jan.  23,  1891. 

FLETCHER,  THOMAS  CLEMENT,  ex-governor  of  Missouri; 
born  in  Jefferson  co..  Mo.,  Jan.  21,  1827;  died  Mar.  25.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857;  served  in  the  Civil  War,  attaining  the 
rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Was  captured  in  1863, 
and  spent  some  time  in  Libby  prison.     As  governor  of  Missouri,  1865-69, 
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he  issued  the  proclamation  abolishing  slavery  in  that  state.  He  was  the 
first  speaker  in  the  first  Republican  convention  to  be  held  in  a  slave 
state. 

GARLAND,  AUGUSTUS  H.,  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  in  President  Cleveland's  first  administration  ;  born  in  Tipton  co., 
Tenn.,  June  ii,  1832;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  26.  From  early 
childhood  he  lived  in  Arkansas.  Was  graduated  at  St.  Joseph's  Roman 
Catholic  College  in  Kentucky,  '49.  He  represented  Arkansas  in  both 
house  and  senate  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 
Was  elected  governor  as  a  Democrat  in  1874.  Was  again  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate  in  1877,  and  reelected  in  1883.  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  United  States  attorney- general  in  1885. 

GREENE,  GENERAL  GEORGE  SEARS,  oldest  surviving  grad- 
uate of  West  Point;  bom  in  1801 ;  died  Jan.  28.  He  resigned  from  the 
army  in  1836,  and  attained  considerable  celebrity  as  a  constructor  of  rail- 
roads. He  designed  and  supervised  the  construction  of  the  big  reservoir 
in  Central  Park,  New  York  city.  He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  Croton  Aqueduct  Department  in  1867,  and  remained  in  that  office 
until  187 1,  when  he  was  called  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  take  the  impor- 
tant post  of  chief  engineer  of  public  works.  During  his  two  years'  work 
in  that  city.  General  Greene  diewup  the  elaborate  plans  for  the  Washing- 
ton sewerage  system. 

General  Greene  was  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  12th 
Army  Corps  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  when  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him.  He  was  wounded  in  1863,  and  afterward  went  with  Sherman 
to  the  sea.  In  Jan.,  1865,  he  was  able  to  join  General  Sherman's  army  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  breveted  a  major-general  of  volunteers  Mar. 
13,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  on  April  30,  1866. 

GUILLOU,  DR.  CHARLES  F.,  a  retired  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  navy;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  July  26,  1813;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  i.  Was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Was  surgeon  on  the  "  Peacock "  in  the  Wilkes  expedition,  the  first 
American  expedition  to  Polar  seas.  Served  in  the  Mexican  war.  In 
1854  he  went  to  Honolulu  to  take  charge  of  a  hospital  there;  and  there 
he  also  served  as  Italian  consul.    He  was  physician  to  the  Hawaiian  court. 

HARRIS,  COL.  FREDERICK  HALSEY,  since  1883  president  of 
the  American  Insurance  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  born  in  Newark,  Mar. 
7,  1830;  died  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Mar.  16.  He  served  through  the 
Civil  War  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  being  under  General  Sherman 
in  his  famous  campaigns,  and  received  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel  in 
March,  1865. 

HAZELTINE,  IRA  S.,  Greenback  representative  in  the  47th  Con- 
gress, elected  in  1880,  from  the  6th  District  of  Missouri ;  born  at  Ando- 
ver,  Vt.,  July  13,  1821  ;  died  near  Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  14.  He  lived 
prior  to  1870  in  Wisconsin,  and  served  in  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

HOGE,  REV.  DR.  MOSES  D.,  a  prominent  divine  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (South);  born  in  Hampden-Sidney,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  1819; 
died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  6.  During  the  Civil  War  he  ministered  to 
Confederate  soldiers,  and  secured  for  them  in  England  a  supply  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  Was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  1874. 

HOLST,  EDWARD,  musical  composer  and  playwright;  born  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  died  in  New  York  city  about  Jan.  15.  He  had 
produced  over  2,000  compositions. 
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HOTCHKISS,  MAJOR  JED,  chief  of  staff  of  engineers  to 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign;  born  in  Windsor, 
N.  Y. ;  died  in  Staunton,  Va.,  Jan.  17,  aged  71.  He  was  an  eminent 
civil  and  consulting  mining  engineer. 

HURLEY,  DENIS  M.,  Republican  representative  in  congress  from 
the  2d  District  of  New  York;  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  Mar.  14,  1843; 
died  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Feb.  26.  He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1894 
and  1896. 

HUTCHINSON,  BENJAMIN  P.  ("  Old  Hutch  "),  noted  operator 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  died  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Mar.  ir, 
aged  70.  By  speculation,  chiefly  in  wheat,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  but 
subsequently  lost  it  all.  His  final  collapse  came  with  the  failure  of  an 
attempted  deal  in  1891. 

JAMESON,  RICHARD  WILLIS,  Liberal  M.  P.  for  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  born  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  July  12,  1851 ;  died  Feb.  21. 
Was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Was  called  to  the  bar 
in  England  in  1876,  and  in  Ontario  in  1881.  In  1895  he  was  mayor  of 
Winnipeg,  and  was  elected  M.  P.  at  a  by-election  in  1897. 

JOHNSON,  ROBERT  A.,  journalist ;  born  in  Jamaica  in  Sept., 
1825  ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  8.  He  was  connected  at  different 
times  with  the  staffs  of  the  New  York  Ti-ibiine,  Evening  Post,  and  Nation, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Times,  and  for  many  years  past  had  been  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Newtown  Register. 

KAIULANI,  PRINCESS,  formerly  heiress-apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Hawaii;  born  Oct.  16,  1875;  died  in  Honolulu,  Mar.  6.  She  was 
daughter  of  A.  S.  Cleghorn,  a  Scotchman,  and  the  late  Princess  Like- 
like,  sister  of  Liliuokalani,  and  was  declared  heiress- apparent  by  Liliuo- 
kalani  at  the  time  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  in  1891  (Vol.  I,  p.  127). 
She  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  and  received 
a  pension  from  the  government.     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  8,  p.  59. 

KENDALL,  EZRA  OTIS,  LL.D.,  formerly  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  born  in  Wil- 
mington, Mass.,  May  17,  1818;   died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  5. 

KING,  REV.  JOHN  M.,  D.D.,  principal  of  the  Manitoba  Presby- 
terian College;  born  in  Yetholm,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  May  25, 
1829;  died  in  Winnipeg.  Man.,  Mar.  5.  Was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University;  came  to  Canada  in  1856,  and  for  over  20  years  was  in 
charge  of  an  important  Presbyterian  church  in  Toronto.  In  1883  he  be- 
came principal  of  Manitoba  College.  He  was  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  in  1883. 

KYNETT,  REV.  DR.  A.  J.,  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman,  and 
president  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.  ;  born  in 
Adams  co.,  Penn.,  in  1829;  died  ni  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  Feb.  23. 

LAMPMAN,  ARCHIBALD,  Canadian  poet;  born  at  Morpeth, 
Ont.,  Nov.  17,  1861 ;  died  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Feb.  10.  Was  graduated  at 
Trinity  University,  Toronto,  '82.  Had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Postofiice 
Dep»t.  at  Ottawa  since  1883.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  Harper''s, 
Scribner^s,  and  T/ie  Century,  and  some  were  published  in  book  form  — 
"Among  the  Millet  and  Other  Poems"  (1888),  and  "Lyrics  on  Earth" 
(1896). 

LEONARD,  MOSES  GAGE,  ex-judge  and  ex-member  of  congress; 
born  in  Stafford,  Conn.,  in  1809;  <^ied  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  20.  He 
was  elected  to  congress  from  New  York  in  1843.  Went  to  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  in  1849,  ^i^d  was  a  member  of  the  first  common  council  of  that  city, 
but  returned  to  New  York,  and  did  important  service  in  raising  troops 
during  the  Civil  War. 
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MARCY,  REV.  ICHABOD,  formerly  president  of  Claflin  Univer- 
sity, Orangeburg,  N.  C;  born  in  Colerain,  Mass.,  July,  1811 ;  died  in 
Ashmont,  Mass.,  Mar.  20. 

MARCY,  DR.  OLIVER,  dean  of  Northwestern  University,  Evan- 
ston.  111.;  born  in  Colerain,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1820;  died  Mar.  19. 

MARSH,  OTHNIEL  CHARLES,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  palaeontology  at  Yale  and  famous  geologist;  born  in  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  29,  1831 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mar.  18.  Was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  '60 ;  and  after  two  years'  post-graduate  work  at  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  spent  three  years  in  Europe  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
Breslau.  The  chair  of  palaeontology  at  Yale  was  created  for  him. 
Besides  the  work  of  teaching,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation  of 
extinct  vertebrate  animals,  especially  of  remains  in  the  Rocky  mountain 
region.  In  pursuing  these  researches  he  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains 
twenty-seven  times.  It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  that  he  learned 
of  the  frauds  that  were  being  practiced  on  the  Indians,  and  his  efforts  in 
their  behalf  in  1875  resulted  in  securing  better  treatment  for  the  wards  of 
the  government. 

In  these  various  expeditions  Professor  Marsh  discovered  hundreds  of 
new  species  of  extinct  vertebrates,  many  of  which  had  been  entirely  un- 
known to  the  world,  and  others  had  never  before  been  discovered  in 
America.  Among  these  discoveries  were  a  new  sub-class  of  birds  with 
teeth  (odontornithes)  and  the  first  known  American  pterodactyls,  two  new 
orders  of  large  mammals  from  the  eocene  tertiary  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, the  tillodontia,  the  dinocerata,  elephantine  in  bulk,  bearing  on  their 
skulls  two  or  more  pairs  of  horn-cores;  the  eohippus,  orohippus,  and 
epihippus,  the  earliest  known  ancestors  of  the  horse,  and  the  first  mon- 
keys, bats,  and  marsupials  that  were  found  in  this  country.  He  also  got 
from  the  miocene  the  frontotheridas,  a  new  family  of  ungulates,  with 
their  skulls  armed  with  a  single  pair  of  horns  ;  and  from  the  Jurassic  the 
first  mammals  of  that  formation  to  be  found  in  America,  including  sev- 
eral new  families  of  dinosaurs  and  some  reptiles  of  enormous  size. 

Early  in  1898  Professor  Marsh  presented  his  entire  collections  to  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  University,  founded  by  George  Peabody,  his 
uncle. 

MARVIN,  GENERAL  SELDEN  E.,  military  officer;  born  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1835;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  19.  He 
served  through  more  than  two  years  of  the  Civil  War,  and  later  became 
adjutant-general  of  the  national  guard  of  New  York  state.  Since  1868  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  and  in  banking.  His 
home  was  in  Albany. 

MEDILL,  JOSEPH,  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  born  at 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  Apr.  6,  1823,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents;  died  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  Mar.  16.  When  he  waseightyears  old,  his  parents  removed 
to  a  farm  at  Massillon,  O.  Studied  law  at  Canton,  O.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1846.  He  practiced  for  some  time  at  New  Philadelphia,  O. ;  but 
after  two  years  bought  the  Q,o%\voi:\.Q>Vi  Republican.  In  1851  he  established 
the  Daily  Forest  City  at  Cleveland,  a  Whig  organ.  He  supported  General 
Winfield  Scott,  but  rejected  the  Baltimore  platform,  which  indorsed  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1850.  The  following  year  he  united  his  paper  with 
the  Free  Democrat  under  the  new  name  of  the  Cleveland  Leader.  In  the 
two  years  that  he  conducted  the  Leader  he  urged  the  necessity  of 
disbanding  the  Whig  party,  and  the  organization  of  a  new  party  to  resist 
the  extension  of  slavery.  He  was  one  of  twelve  men  who  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Cleveland  in  1854,  and  organized  themselves  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  January,  1855,  Mr.  Medill  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Leader,  and,  with  others,  bought  the  Chicago   Tribune,  a  daily   Whig" 
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paper  of  small  circulation.  He  at  once  converted  it  into  a  radical  anti- 
slavery  journal.  From  that  day  forward  it  became  an  influential  and 
profitable  enterprise.  In  1856  Mr.  Medill  made  a  strong  fight  for  John 
C.  Fremont.  He  worked  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  against  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  senator  in  1858,  and  in  1859  began  pushing  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency.  In  the  Civil  War  the  Tf-fbrine  urged  the  issue  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  It  opposed  President  Johnson  and  his  scheme 
for  reconstruction,  upheld  the  impeachment  proceedings  against  him, 
defended  the  Reconstruction  acts  of  congress,  and  urged  General  Grant 
for  the  presidency  in  1868. 

Mr.  Medill  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  constitutional  convention  of 
1870,  and  secured  the  provision  preventing  special  legislation  for  indi- 
vidual benefit,  and  many  reform  clauses  of  great  value.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant  on  the  first  Board  of  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, and  wrote  a  report  in  favor  of  a  single  presidential  term  of 
six  years,  contending  that  the  president  would  thus  be  freed  from  con- 
gressional patronage  and  improper  influences  ])laying  on  his  ambition  for 
a  second  term.  Before  he  could  urge  this  matter  sufficiently,  he  was 
made  mayor  of  Chicago  (immediately  after  the  great  fire),  and  resigned 
his  commissionership.  He  secured  in  his  term  a  new  and  improved  city 
charter.  He  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  and  the  city  Exposition  Building.  He  declined  a  reelec- 
tion because  of  ill-health. 

In  1874  he  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Tribune  and  became 
its  editor-in-chief.  In  1882-83  he  began  a  resolute  agitation  in  favor  of 
high  license  and  local  option  in  Illinois.  This  reform  was  successfully 
carried  through  the  legislature.  In  1888-89  he  began  the  movement  for 
the  annexation  of  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  which,  when  carried  through, 
added  300,000  inhabitants  to  that  city.  This  movement  largely  influenced 
congress  to  designate  Chicago  as  the  World's  Fair  city. 

MEREDITH,  EDMUND  ALLEN,  LL.  D.,  noted  Canadian 
leader  of  the  movement  for  prison  reform;  born  at  Ardtrea,  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  Oct.  7,  1817;  died  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  Jan.  12.  Was 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  ^yj-  Was  a  brother  to  Sir  W. 
Meredith,  the  late  chief  justice  of  Quebec.  Was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Canada  in  the  early  forties,  and  became  principal  of  McGill  College, 
Montreal,  in  1846,  but  resigned  in  1847  to  become  assistant  provincial' 
secretary  of  Upper  Canada.  After  Confederation  in  1S67  he  was  under- 
secretary of  state  for  the  provinces,  and  in  1873  became  first  deputy 
minister  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Retired  from  public  service 
in  1878.  His  most  important  work  was  achieved  during  the  ten  years  in 
which  he  was  connected  with  the  Canadian  Prison  Board,  first  as  an 
inspector  and  afterwards  as  chairman.  He  advocated  the  absolute  sep- 
aration of  prisoners  in  common  jails,  and  denounced  as  cruel  and  unwise 
the  practice  of  sending  boys  and  gjrls  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  the 
ordinary  county  prison.  Under  his  direction  many  important  reforms 
were  effected  in  the  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  asylums  of  the  Dominion, 
not  the  least  momentous  being  the  adoption  in  regard  to  penitentiaries  of 
the  principle  of  what  is  known  as  the  "crofter  system."  He  was  the 
author  of  several  pamphlets  and  papers  on  social,  literary,  and  other 
subjects. 

MILLER,  LEWIS,  inventor  of  agricultural  implements,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  its  president  until  his  death ; 
born  in  Greentown,  O.,  in  1829;  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  17.  His 
home  was  in  Akron,  O.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  produce  a  practical 
reaping  and  binding  machine.  He  also  invented  mowing  and  threshing 
machines,  and  his  business  life  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  and  im- 
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provement  of  these  machines.  Many  years  ago  he  established  a  Sunday 
school  at  Akron  that  was  at  that  time  unique.  The  schoolroom  was 
built  in  semi-circular  form,  with  movable  partitions,  by  which  the  classes 
could  be  separated  or  thrown  together  as  desired.  A  piano  and  other 
music  were  provided,  and  every  effort  was  made  toward  attractiveness. 
From  this  Mr.  Miller  got  the  idea  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  which 
he  founded  in  1874.  He  gave  vast  sums  to  the  Chautauqua  Assembly, 
to  church  and  Sunday  school  enterprises,  irrespective  of  creed,  and  to 
various  charitable  concerns. 

MUIR,  JOHN,  formerly  junior  judge  of  the  county  of  Wentworth, 
Ont. ;  born  at  Grimsby,  Ont.,  June  13,  1843;  died  in  Toronto,  Jan.  12. 
Was  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University,  and  became  junior  judge  of 
Wentworth  in  1888. 

MURRAY,  REV.  DR.  JAMES  ORMSBEE,  dean  of  Princeton 
University;  born  at  Camden,  S.  C,  Nov.  27,  1827;  died  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Mar.  27.  Was  graduated  at  Brown,  '50,  and  taught  Greek  there 
one  year.  Was  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  '54;  and 
until  1873  was  a  Congregational  pastor,  first  in  South  Dan  vers  (now 
Peabody),  Mass. ;  then  in  1861,  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.;  and  finally,  in 
1865,  in  New  York  city.  In  1874  he  became  Holmes  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  and  English  language  and  literature  at  Princeton,  where  his  lec- 
tures were  very  popular.  His  best  known  works  are  *'  Life  of  Francis 
Wayland,"  "George  Ide  Chace:  A  Memorial,"  "Introduction,  with 
Bibliography,  to  Cowper's  Poetical  Works,"  "William  Gammell;  A 
Biographical  Sketch,  with  Selections  from  His  Writings,"  and  "Lectures 
on  English  Literature."  He  was  also  editor  and  compiler  of  the  church 
hymnal,  "The  Sacrifice  of  Praise."  In  1893  he  delivered  the  L.  P. 
Stone  lectures  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  on  "  Scepticism  in 
Literature,"  and  again  in  1895,  in  the  same  course,  on  "  Religion  in  Liter- 
ature." In  1886,  the  trustees  created  the  office  of  dean  of  the  faculty, 
and  elected  Dr.  Murray  to  the  position.  Largely  through  his  influence 
the  honor  system  in  examinations  was  adopted,  and  more  recently  hazing 
was  abolished.  In  1867  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Princeton, 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Brown  in  1865,  and  in  1896  he  gained  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  from  Princeton.  The  new  Murray  chair  of  English  lit- 
erature at  Princeton  was  named  in  his  honor  (p.  161). 

NAFFZIGER,  CHRISTIAN,  senior  bishop  of  the  Omish  Church, 
and  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  that  sect ;  died  near  Hopedale,  111.,  Mar.  9, 
aged  80. 

O'HARA,  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM,  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Scranton,  Penn. ;  born  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  in  1817; 
died  in  Scranton,  Feb.  3.  He  was  educated  at  Georgetown  College,  and 
at  Rome.  Returning  from  Rome  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Philadelphia,  remaining 
its  pastor  until  1856.  Later  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  for  a  time  acted  as  its  rector.  He  became 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia  in  i860.  In  1868  the  diocese 
of  Scranton  was  formed  out  of  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  bishop. 

ORMISTON,  REV.  DR.  WILLIi\M,  a  well-known  divine  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  Apr. 
23,  182 1;  died  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Mar.  19.  Was  a  graduate  of 
Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont.,  '47,  and  taught  there  for  a  time.  In 
1849  ^^  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1853  he  became  master  of  the  Normal  School,  and  soon 
after  an  examiner  in  the   University  of  Toronto  and  inspector  of  the 
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classical  schools  of  the  province.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  church,  Hamilton,  Out.  After  filling  that  pastorate 
for  thirteen  years,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Collegiate  Reformed  church 
in  New  York  city.  He  continued  as  its  pastor  until  1888,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  because  of  throat  trouble.  He  was  a  preacher  of  much 
power. 

PACHECO,  ROMUALDO,  formerly  assemblyman,  congressman, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  governor  of  California;   died  Jan.  23. 

PARKE,  HERVEY  COKE,  president  of  the  firm  of  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  manufacturing  chemists;  born  in  Bloomfield, 
Mich.,  in  1827;  died  at  La  Misa,  Cal.,  early  in  Feb. 

PARTRIDGE,  GENERAL  FREDERICK  \V.,  died  at  Sycamore, 
111.,  Jan.  22,  aged  75.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  was  captured  and  im- 
prisoned as  a  spy ;  and  in  the  Civil  War  was  lireveted  brigadier-general 
for  bravery  at  Missionary  Ridge.  He  was  United  States  consul  general 
to  Siam,  1869-77. 

PATERSON,  WILLIAM,  from  1882  to  1889  judge  of  the  court  of 
errors  and  appeals  of  New  Jersey;  born  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  May  31, 
1817;  died  there  Jan.  i.  He  was  an  assemblyman  in  the  early  forties ; 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  constitutional  convention  in  1844;  and  in 
1864,  as  president  of  the  state  Electoral  College,  cast  the  vote  of  New 
Jersey  for  General  McClellan. 

REED,  REV.  MYRON  WINSLOW,  pastor  of  P>roadway  Temple, 
Denver,  Col.;  born  in  Prookfield,  Vt.,  July  24,  1836;  died  in  Denver,  Jan. 
30.  In  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  Michigan  regiment, 
became  its  chaplain,  and,  when  mustered  out,  in  1865,  was  chief  of  scouts 
to  General  Thomas.  Was  graduated  at  Chicago  (111.)  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1868,  and  was  a  Congregational  pastor  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  then  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Indianapolis;  and  again 
a  Congregational  pastor  in  Denver,  Col.,  from  1883  to  1895,  in  the  First 
church,  and  after  that  in  the  Broadway  Temple.  In  1892  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  served 
as  national  chaplain  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

REYNOLDS,  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH  JONES,  U.  S.  A. 
(retired) ;  born  at  Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  4,  1822  ;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  26.  Was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843.  He  taught  at 
West  Point  and  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  before  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  war  he  was  in  the  volunteer  service,  becoming  major- 
general  late  in  1862.  He  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland in  the  latter  part  of  1863.  He  was  engaged  at  Hoover's  Gap, 
Chickamauga,  and  Chattanooga.  He  commanded  the  defenses  of  New 
Orleans  from  January  until  June,  1864,  when  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  19th  Army  Corps-  He  organized  forces  for  the  capture  of  Mobile, 
Fort  Gaines,  and  Fort  Morgan.  In  November,  1864,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  Arkansas.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service  in  1866,  and  appointed  colonel  in  the  Regular  Army. 
He  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general,  United  States  Army,  on 
Mar.  2,  1867,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  Chickamauga,  and 
likewise  a  major-generalship  by  brevet  in  the  Regular  Army  for  his  con- 
duct at  Missionary  Ridge.     In  June,  1877,  he  was  retired. 

ROBERTSON,  HON.  JOSEPH  GIBB,  for  eleven  years  treasurer 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  for  eighteen  years  mayor  of  Sherbrooke, 
Que.;  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  i,  1820;  died  in  Sher- 
brooke, Mar.  13.  As  a  Conservative  he  represented  Sherbrooke  in  the 
Quebec  assembly,  1867-92,  and  had  since  been  postmaster  of  the  city. 
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ROBINSON,  REV.  DR.  CHARLES  SEYMOUR,  Presbyterian 
divine;  born  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  Mar.  31,  1829;  died  in  New  York  city 
Feb.  I.  Was  graduated  at  Williams,  '49;  and  was  for  a  time  principal 
of  Washington  Academy,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  He  held  pastorates  in 
Troy  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  organized  the  American  Chapel  in  Paris, 
France,  becoming  its  jDastor.  Leaving  Paris  when  the  city  was  besieged 
by  the  German  army,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Eleventh  (now  the  Madison 
Avenue)  Presbyterian  church,  New  York  city,  which  post  he  resigned 
about  eight  years  ago.  Laterhe  was  stationed  at  the  13th  Street  church, 
and  finally,  until  a  year  ago,  at  the  New  York  church  at  128th  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  He  compiled  "Songs  of  the  Church"  for  his  own 
congregation.  "Songs  for  the  Sanctuary"  followed  in  1875;  "  Spiritual 
Songs,"  1878;  "Laudes  Domini,"  1882  ;  "New  Laudes  Domini,"  1892. 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  A.,  Republican  representative  from  Mass- 
achusetts in  the  46th,  47th,  and  48th  Congresses ;  born  at  Wells  River, 
Vt.,  Apr.  22,  1831  ;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  to. 

RYAN,  HUGH,  great  Canadian  railway  contractor ;  born  in  County 
Limerick,  Ireland,  in  July,  1832;  died  in  Rosedale,  a  suburb  of  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Feb.  13.  He  built  the  Canadian  Sault  canal,  besides  parts  of 
various  railways  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  built  a  fine  wing 
to  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Toronto,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and  donated  it 
to  the  institution. 

SAVAGE,  THOMAS,  prominent  lawyer ;  born  in  New  Hampshire; 
died  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  Jan.  31.  Was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Southern 
district  of  Florida ;  later,  moved  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  law 
partner  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Long,  now  secretary  of  the  navy. 

SCHRIVER,  GENERAL  EDMUND,  born  in  Pennsylvania;  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  10.  Was  graduated  at  West  Point,  '33. 
Served  in  the  Florida  Indian  war,  and  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
the  Civil  War,  doing  good  service  at  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and 
other  battles.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  with  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general.     Was  retired  in  188 1. 

SCOTTEN,  DANIEL,  wealthy  retired  tobacco  manufacturer  ;  born 
at  Great  Yarmouth,  Eng.,  Dec.  11,  1819;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  3. 

SEXTON,  COL.  JAMES  A.,  commander  of  the  G.  A.  R. ;  born  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  5,  1844.  He  was  a  volunteer  of  the  17th  Army  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Tennessee ;  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  battles  of 
Columbia,  Duck  River,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  and  Nashville.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  A.  B.  Smith.  He  was 
wounded  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  at  Franklin,  and  at  Nashville.  He  was  post- 
master of  Chicago  from  1889  to  1895.  In  1898  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war.     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  8,  p.  651. 

SLATER,  JAMES  H.,  born  in  Illinois  in  1826;  died  in  La  Grand, 
Ore.,  Jan.  28.  He  was  elected  to  the  42d  Congress  from  Oregon  in  1870, 
and  was  United  States  senator  1876-85. 

SPRAGUE,  WILLIAM  P.,  born  in  Morgan  co.,  O.,  May  21,  1827; 
died  in  McConnellsville,  O.,  Mar.  4.  He  was  a  member  of  the  42d  and 
43d  Congresses. 

STOCKDALE,  THOMAS  R.,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  Democratic  representative  from  Mississippi  in  the  50th, 
51st,  52d,  and  53d  Congresses;  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1828;  died  in 
Summit,  Miss.,  Jan.  8.  Before  entering  congress,  he  was  a  judge  of  the 
Mississippi  supreme  court. 
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SULLIVAN,  W.  K.,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
{l\\.) yourna/ ;  died  Jan.  17. 

SULLIVAN,  RT.  REV.  EDWARD,  S.  T.  D.,  formerly  Anglican 
bishop  of  Algoma,  and  for  the  past  twelve  years  rector  of  St.  James's 
Cathedral,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  born  at  Lurgan,  Ireland,  Aug.  18,  1832;  died 
in  Toronto,  Jan.  6.  Was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  '57,  and 
went  to  Canada  in  1858.  Was  ordained  a  priest  in  1859.  After  three 
years  as  curate  in  London,  he  was  assistant  rector  at  St.  George's,  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  until  1868;  and  from  1868  to  1878  was  rector  of  Trinity 
church,  Chicago,  111.  He  returned  in  1878  to  Montreal.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Fauquier,  first  bishop  of  Algoma.  The  seeds  of 
the  disease  which  caused  his  death  —  ISright's  disease  —  were  sown  by 
the  hardships  of  his  13  years'  labor  in  Algoma.  During  this  period  — 
in  Oct.,  1883  —  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Huron,  but  declined  to  desert 
Algoma. 

SYNNOTT,  REV.  DR.  JOSEPH  J.,  president  of  Seton  Hall  Col- 
lege, South  Orange,  N.  J.;  born  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  Feb.  6,  1863; 
died  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Mar.  16.  Was  graduated  at  the  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  New  York,  in  1882,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
at  the  University  of  Innsbruck.  Was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Seton  Hall  College  since  1889,  and  became  its  president  in  1897. 

TILLMAN,  J.  FOUNT,  register  of  the  United  States  treasury 
under  the  second  Cleveland  administration  ;  born  in  Tennessee  ;  died  in 
Palmetto,  Tenn.,  Mar.  10,  aged  45.  He  served  a  term  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  was  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance. 

TROTT,  CAPTAIN  SAMUEL,  noted  expert  in  the  laying  and 
repairing  of  ocean  cables;  born  in  Sussex  co.,  Eng.,  in  1832;  died  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  Mar.  11. 

VALENTINI,  DR.  PHILIP  J.  J.,  noted  student  of  Mexicana,  and 
author  of  numerous  papers  on  ancient  Mexican  and  Central  American 
history ;  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1828  ;  died  in  New  York  city. 
Mar.  16. 

VERTIN,  RT.  REV.  JOHN,  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
cese of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Marquette  ;  born  in  Austria,  July  17,  1844; 
died  in  Marquette,  Mich.,  Feb.  26.  Came  to  the  United  States  in  1863; 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1866;  and  became  bishop  of  Marquette  in  1879. 

WALKER,  HIRAM,  founder  of  the  Hiram  Walker  and  Sons  dis- 
tillery and  of  the  town  of  Walkerville,  on  the  Detroit  river,  Ontario; 
born  in  Douglas,  Mass.,  July  4,  1816;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  12. 
In  early  life  he  was  clerk  in  a  Boston  dry  goods  store  ;  went  to  Detroit 
at  the  age  of  22,  and  built  up  a  profitable  grocery  business.  In  1858  he 
started  the  distillery  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  which  proved 
profitable  from  the  start.     His  fortune  was  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 

WALSH,  PATRICK,  ex-United  States  senator  from  Georgia; 
born  in  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  Jan.  i,  1840;  died  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
Mar.  19.  In  1863  ^^  became  editor  of  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist. 
In  1866  he  was  made  Southern  agent  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  and  in  1867  became  business  manager  of  the  Chronicle  and  Setiti- 
«!?/,  which  was  consolidated  with  the  Constitt{tiojialist  in  i^yj.  In  1872 
Mr.  Walsh  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  Richmond 
county,  and  reelected  in  1874  and  1876.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Northen  to  the  United  States  senate,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  deceased. 

WICKS,  HAMILTON  S.,  organizer  of  the  Denver  and  the  Kansas 
City  expositions  in  the  eighties,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago 
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(111.)  Herald ;  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1848;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  3.  Was  graduated  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111., 
and  practiced  law  a  few  years  in  Milwaukee.  He  was  also  a  founder  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Coi7wiercial. 

WILLIS,  EDMUND  AYLliURTON,  landscape  painter;  born  in 
Bristol,  Eng.,  Oct.  12,  1808;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Feb.  3.  His  best 
known  picture  is  "  The  Prairie  Fire." 

WINSLOW,  CHARLES  H.,  journalist;  born  in  Gouverneur,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  18,  1864;  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  P^b.  26.  At  various  times  he 
was  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  World,  and  Mail 
and  Express ;  was  also  editor  of  a  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  paper,  but  had 
recently  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Denver  Republican. 

WILLIAMS,  HENRY  WARREN,  one  of  the  seven  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania;  born  at  Hartford,  Penn  ,  in  1830;  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  25.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854;  became 
judge  of  the  4th  state  district  in  1865,  ^^^  was  elected  supreme  court 
judge  in  1887. 

WILLIAMS,  RT.  REV.  JOHN,  D.  D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  presiding  bishop  of  the  P.  E.  Church  in 
America;  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1817;  died  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Feb.  7.  Studied  two  years  at  Harvard,  but  was  graduated  at 
Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  '38.  Of  Unitarian  parent- 
age, he  became  an  Episcopalian  through  the  influence  of  a  college  friend, 
Benjamin  Davis,  afterward  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  Was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1838.  He  was  assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  rector  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  31  he  was 
elected  president  of  Trinity  College,  and  three  years  later  was  chosen 
coadjutor  bishop  of  Connecticut  with  Bishop  Brownell.  His  adminis- 
tration of  Trinity  College  was  most  successful.  It  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  under  his  care  a  large  number  of  students  had  been  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  that  in  1854  the  l^erkeley  Divinity  School  was  established 
at  Middletown,  and  from  the  beginning  he  was  its  dean  and  principal 
instructor  in  doctrines  of  theology,  history  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Prayer-book.  He  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  the  diocese  in  1885,  and 
two  years  later  became  presiding  bishop  of  the  Church.  He  will  be 
succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Connecticut  by  Dr.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster, 
formerly  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  (Vol.  7,  p.  499),  and  as  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Church  by  P)ishop  Thomas  M.  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island 
(p.  228).     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  5,  p.  971. 

WOOD,  HON.  JOHN  FISHER,  comptroller  of  Canadian  cus- 
toms in  the  late  conservative  ministry  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  M.  P. 
for  Brockville,  Ont. ;  born  in  Elizabethtown,  Ont.,  Oct.  12,  1852.  Was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1876;  became  a  Q.  C.  in  1890.  Had  been  Conserva- 
tive M.  P.  for  Brockville  since  1882.  Was  appointed  comptroller  of 
inland  revenue  in  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  411) ;  was  continued  in  this  post  in 
the  Bowell  cabinet  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  854) ;  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Hon.  N.  Clarke  Wallace,  who  resigned  as  comptroller  of  customs  in 
1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  914) ;  and  was  retained  as  comptroller  of  customs  on  the 
formation  of  the  Tupper  ministry  in  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  168).  He  was  dep- 
uty speaker  of  the  commons  1890-91.     For  portrait,  see  \fol.  4,  p.  624. 

WYCKOFF,  REV.  BENJAMIN  DU  BOIS,  for  35 years  a  mission- 
ary in  India  ;  born  in  Ohio,  May  18,  1834;  died  Mar.  i. 

YOUNG,  JOHN  RUSSELL,  librarian  of  congress  since  1897; 
born  in  Downingtown,  Penn.,  Nov.  20,  1841  ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Jan.  17.     For  biography  and  portrait,  see  Vol.  7,  pp.  414,  415. 
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Foreign:  — 

ALFRED,  PRINCE,  hereditary  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
only  son  of  Prince  Alfred,  the  reigning  duke,  who  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria ;  born  in 
London,  Eng.,  Oct.  15,  1874;  died  at  Meran,  Austria,  Feb.  6,  from 
chronic  cerebral  trouble. 

ANNENKOFF,  GENERAL  MICHAEL  NIKOLAIVICH,  the 
great  Russian  engineer  who  constructed  the  Trans- Caspian  railway, 
from  the  Caspian  to  Samarkand  ;  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1835  of 
noble  family.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  for  a  military  career.  In 
return  for  his  services  during  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1866  he  was  pro- 
moted, at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  During  the 
Franco- Prussian  War  he  accompanied  the  German  army  as  a  Russian 
military  attache,  after  which  he  returned  to  Russia  to  take  part  in  the 
Merv  campaign. 

Specially  assigned  to  the  work  of  constructing  strategic  railways, 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  this  direction,  and  ultimately  completed 
the  great  Trans  Caspian  line,  begun  by  General  Skobeleff,  personally 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  division  between  Samarkand  and 
Tashkend.  This  exploit  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
processes  of  construction  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  carried 
on.  Of  late  years  General  Annenkoff  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  undertaking,  for  which  he  was  personally  more  largely 
responsible  than  any  other  Russian  (Vol.  i,  p.  20).  It  was  his  effec- 
tive presentation  of  the  plans  for  the  road  at  Paris  in  1891  that  secured 
the  support  of  French  financiers  for  the  enterprise. 

BAMBERGER,  LUDWIG,  author  of  several  works  on  history  and 
political  economy,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag ; 
born  at  Mentz,  June  22,  1823;  died  Mar.  14.  He  was  at  one  time  a  Na- 
tional Liberal  leader ;  and  later,  as  a  Progressive,  he  was  an  adversary 
of  Prince  Bismarck. 

BERRY,  REV.  CHARLES  ALBERT,  D.D.,  chairman  in  1897  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  first  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches ;  born  at  Leigh, 
Lancashire,  Dec.  14,  1852;  died  at  Bilston,  Staffordshire,  Jan.  31.  He 
was  sent  in  1897  to  represent  the  Arbitration  Society  in  America,  and  to 
advocate  the  reintroduction  of  the  Anglo-American  treaty  which  the 
senate  of  the  55th  Congress  refused  to  ratify. 

BONAPARTE,  PRINCE  NAPOLEON  CHARLES,  third  son  of 
Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  chief  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bona- 
parte family;  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  Feb.  5,  1835;  died  there  Feb.  12. 

BOWEN,  SIR  GEORGE  FERGUSON,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  C,  British 
colonial  official;  born  in  1821 ;  died  Feb.  21.  Was  graduated  at  Oxford 
with  honors  in  1844.  Was  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.  In  1847  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  University  of  Corfu,  and  in  1854  became 
chief  secretary  of  the  government  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  latter's  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
constitution  of  the  islands.  In  recognition  of  his  services  on  that  occa- 
sion he  was  made  K.  C.  M.  G.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  first  governor 
of  the  new  colony  of  Queensland.  Was  made  G.  C.  M.  G.  in  i860.  In 
1868  was  chosen  to  succeed  Sir  George  Grey  as  governor  of  New  Zea- 
land, where  he  had  to  begin  with  the  task  of  reconciling  the  natives  to 
British  rule.  His  next  sphere  of  labor  was  Victoria,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1873.  When  his  term  of  office  there  expired,  he 
was  sent  as  governor  to  Mauritius,  and  on  leaving  that  berth  in  1883 
went  to  Hong-Kong.  He  retired  in  1887  from  active  service,  but  in  1888 
was  appointed  Royal  Commissioner  at  Malta  to  make  arrangements  for 
granting  the  island  a  constitution. 
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BOYD,  VERY  REV.  ANDREW  KENNEDY  HUTCHINSON, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  prominent  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
writer  under  the  nom  de plume  "  A.  K.  H.  B."  In  1890  he  was  moder- 
ator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  wrote 
"The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,"  a  collection  of  essays  humor- 
ous and  enterfaining ;  "The  Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson;" 
"The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country;  "  "The  Graver 
Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson ;  "  **  Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  a  University  City  ;  "  and  other  books. 

CAPRIVI,  COUNT 

^;.vw#r'^y^r    .     --7--— — ^     VON  (full  name,  George 

Leo  von  Caprivi  de 
Caprera  de  Montecuc- 
culi).  successor  to  Prince 
Bismarck  as  chancellor 
of  the  German  empire; 
born  at  Charlottenburg, 
a  suburb  of  Berlin,  Feb. 
24,  1831  ;  died  at  his 
country  seat  at  Skyren, 
near  Crossen,  about  32 
miles  from  Frankfort, 
Feb.  6.  For  a  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Count 
Caprivi  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1892,  see  Cur- 
rent History,  Vol.  2, 
p.  118.  He  succeeded 
Bismarck  as  chancellor 
in  March,  1890  (Vol.  i, 
p.  10).  The  principal 
achievements  of  his 
administration  were  the 
negotiation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaties  of  1 89 1 
with  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  (Vol.  i,  pp. 
227,  356,  489),  involving 
a  reduction  in  the  duties 
on  foreign  grain,  which 
aroused  the  enmity  of 
the  Agrarians ;  and  the 
passage  of  the  Army 
bill  of  1893  (Vol.  3.  pp. 
131.  Z^Z^  590,  812). 
This  measure  introduced 
the  two  years'  period  of 
service  for  the  infantry,  and  increased  the  strength  of  the  army  on  a 
peace  footing  to  479,229  men.  Count  von  Caprivi  resigned  the  chancel- 
lorship on  Oct.  26,  1894,  owing  to  differences  with  his  colleagues  over 
the  repression  of  Socialism  (Vol.  4,  p.  886),  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present   chancellor,  Prince  von  Hohenlohe. 

CAVENDISH,  whist  expert,  see  JONES,  HENRY. 

CHAUDORDY,  COMTE  ALEXANDRE-DAMAZE  DE,  French 
diplomatist;  born  Dec.  4,  1826;  died  Mar.  26.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  French  embassies  at  Rome,  Copenhagen,  Weimar,  and  Carls- 
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ruhe,  and  represented  France  at  Madrid  and  Berne.  He  was  an  under- 
secretary in  the  cabinet  in  1862,  and  after  the  Franco- Prussian  war  served 
two  years  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  wrote  "  The  Political  Status 
of  the  French  Nation,"  *'  France  Following  the  War  of  1870-71,"  and 
"  France  in  1880." 

CHFITY,  RT.  HON.  SH^l  JOSEPH  WILLIAM,  a  lord  justice  of 
the  English  court  of  appeal;  born  in  1828;  educated  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford; died  Feb.  15. 

CLARI,  MGR.,  Papal  nuncio  at  Paris;  born  in  1836;  died  Mar.  9. 

COOK,  JOHN  MASON,  head  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 
the  great  tourist  agents,  son  of  its  founder;  born  at  Market  Har- 
borough,  Eng.,  in  Jan.,  1834;  died  Mar.  4. 

COLENSO,  REV.  WILLIAM,  F.  R.  S.  E., missionary  and  natural- 
ist, who  printed' the  first  book  published  in  New  Zealand;  born  at 
Penzance,  Eng.;  died  in  New  Zealand  about  P'eb.  10,  aged  87.  He 
went  to  New  Zealand  in  1833  ^s  a  missionary  and  printer  for  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  He  was  an  authority  on  Maori  antiquities  and 
myths,  and  on  the  natural  history  of  New  Zealand. 

ERCKMANN,  fiMILE,  joint  author  of  the  Erckmann-Chatrian 
tales;  born  at  Thalsbourg,  Dept.  of  the  Meurthe,  France,  May 
20,  1822,  son  of  a  bookseller;  died  in  Luneville,  France,  Mar.  14. 
He  studied  law  in  Paris,  but  his  tastes  were  literary  rather  than  legal. 
By  1847  he  had  formed  what  was  destined  to  be  a  long  partnership  with 
M.  Chatrian.  For  a  time  nobody  suspected  that  the  two  names  were 
those  of  two  different  men;  and  even  after  this  was  discovered,  nobody 
could  detect  which  parts  of  their  works  were  written  by  the  one  and 
which  by  the  other.  In  1889  a  dispute  occurred,  as  to  which  the  public 
were  partially  enlightened  by  the  revelations  of  M.  Chatrian's  secretary 
in  the  Figaro.  M.  Chatrian  died  at  Villemomble,  near  Paris,  in  1890 
(Vol.  I,  p.  78). 

Though  they  began  to  write  in  1848  it  was  not  for  many  years  that 
the  collaborators  had  any  great  success.  In  1859  they  first  managed  to 
hit  the  public  taste  with  V Illustre  Docieiir  Mat/iens.  After  this  their 
popularity  never  left  them.  Their  i^icturesque  and  faithful  studies  of 
German  life  showed  one  side  of  their  joint  talent ;  another  is  revealed 
in  the  pictures  they  drew  of  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire. 
Many  of  their  works  are  familiar  to  English  readers;  and  every  one 
knows  the  translation  of  their  drama,  Le  Jiiif  Polojiais,  which  Sir  Henry 
Irving  plays  under  the  title  of  The  Bells. 

FORD,  SIR  FRANCIS  CLARE,  G.  C.  B  ,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  British 
diplomat;  born  in  1830;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Jan.  31.  In  1865  ^^  had 
charge  of  the  British  mission  at  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1875  ^e  was  ap- 
pointed agent  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  at  Halifax 
under  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  Early  in  1878  he  was  made  minister 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  later  became  minister  to  Uruguay.  He 
was  afterward  sent  to  Brazil  in  the  same  capacity,  and  still  later  to 
Greece.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  British  commissioner  to  discuss  the 
problems  offered  by  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute  with  the  French 
government.  In  1884  he  became  minister  to  Spain,  and  three  years 
later  the  mission  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  embassy.  In  1892  he  was 
transferred  to  Turkey,  and  from  Nov.  11,  1893,  until  late  in  1898  he 
was  ambassador  to  Italy.     He  was  knighted  in  1889. 

FOSTER,  BIRKET,  artist;  born  at  North  Shields,  Eng.,  Feb.  4, 
1825  :  died  Mar.  28.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  London  Illus- 
trated News. 
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GALTON,  SIR  DOUGLAS,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  president  of 
the  British  Associatiori  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1895-96;  born 
in  Worcestershire,  Eng.,  in  1822 ;  died  Mar.  10.  Was  educated  at 
Rugby  and  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  He  received 
a  commission  in  the  Koyal  Engineers  in  1849,  ^^^  eventually  became 
inspector  of  railroads  and  secretary  of  the  Railroad  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  which  capacity  he  made  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1856.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  assistant  inspector  of  fortifi- 
cations, and  from  1862  to  1870  was  under- assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
war.  Later  he  became  director  of  public  works  and  buildings.  From 
1870  to  1895  he  was  general  secretary  of  the  British  Association,  and 
from  1895  to  1896  was  president  of  that  body.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Healthy  Dwellings"  and  "Healthy  Hospitals,"  and  was  one  of  the 
greatest  British  authorities  on  all  questions  of  hospital  construction, 
sanitation,  ventilation,  and  the  hygienic  arrangement  of  public  buildings.' 

HERSCHELL,  RT.  HON.  FARRER,  P.O.,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
first  Baron  Herschell;  born  in  Dec,  1837,  of  mixed  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian parentage;  died  suddenly  on  Mar.  i,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission  (Vol. 
8,  pp.  421,  575),  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Bonn  and  at 
University  College,  London.  He  graduated  B.A.'  (Classical  honors)  at 
London  University  in  1857.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  i860.  In  1872  he  was  made  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  a  Bencher  ot  his 
Inn  ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  examiner  in  common  law  to 
the  University  of  London.  He  was  recorder  of  Carlisle  1873-80,  when 
he  became  solicitor-general  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  and  was  knighted. 
He  had  been  returned  to  parliament  in  1874  as  a  Liberal  for  Durham, 
and  represented  that  constituency  until  1885,  when  he  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  North  Lonsdale  division  of  North  Lancashire.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1886,  and  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  short  ministry  from  February  to  July  of  that  year.  He  took 
part  in  the  famous  Round  Table  Conference  on  Home  Rule,  the  first 
meeting  of  which  took  place  in  his  house.  He  again  held  office  as  Lord 
High  Chancellor  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  ministry  from  1892  to  1895. 
When  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Lord  Herschell  was  chosen  president. 
The  main  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  Act  of  1888,  which  brought  into 
existence  the  London  County  Council,  which  entirely  superseded  the  old 
Board  of  Works.  He  was  elected  an  alderman  on  the  County  Council, 
but  declined  to  sit.  In  1886,  when  a  committee  of  organization  was 
formed  to  promote  the  scheme  for  the  Imperial  Institute,  Lord  Herschell 
became  the  chairman;  and  when  the  charter  was  obtained  in  1888,  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  governing  body.  He  was  appointed  a  British 
member  of  the  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  Boundary  Arbitration 
Tribunal  in  1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  85).  He  was  selected  in  1898  as  one  of  the 
British  delegates  to  the  High  Commission  for  the  adjustment  of  all  mat- 
ters in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  when  the 
commission  met  in  August  he  was  chosen  chairman.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  Hon.  Richard  Farrer  Herschell,  born  in  1878.  For  portrait, 
see  Vol.  7,  p.  84 ;  Vol.  8,  p.  576. 

HERV]^,  AIMfi  M.  E.,  journalist,  publicist,  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  editor  of  the  Paris  Soletl;  born  at  St.  Denis,  island  of 
Reunion,  May  28,  1835;  died  Jan.  4. 

HIRSCH,  BARONESS,  widow  of  the  late  Baron  Hirsch,  the  Jew- 
ish philanthropist;  died  in  Paris,   France,  Apr.  i.     She  bequeathed  the 
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bulk  of  her  vast  estate  to  charities,  besides  giving  enormous  sums  for 
similar  purposes  in  America  and  Europe  during  her  lifetime. 

JONES,  HENRY,  whist  expert  known  as  "Cavendish;"  born  in 
London,  Eng.,  Nov.  2,  1831  ;  died  there  Feb.  16.  For  20  years  he  prac- 
ticed medicine;  but  in  1865  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Field,  a 
paper  devoted  to  games  and  sport,  and  later  also  The  Queen,  retaining 
connection  with  these  until  his  death. 

LAIRD,  WILLIAM,  of  the  great  ship-building  firm  of  Laird 
Brothers,  at  Birkenhead,  Eng.,  son  of  its  founder,  John  Laird  ;  died  P'eb, 
7.     The  Lairds  built  the  famous  Confederate  corsair  "  Alabama." 

LEITNER,  G.  W.,  Oriental  linguist ;  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Pesth,  Hungary,  in  1830;  died  in  Bonn,  Germany,  Mar.  24.  He  founded 
the  Society  of  the  Punjab,  whose  object  is  to  study  the  popular  language 
of  India.  He  visited  Thibet,  and  wrote  an  important  work  on  the  habits, 
customs,  and  languages  of  its  people. 

MARIE  LOUISE  DE  BOURBON,  PRINCESS,  wife  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria;  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  Jan.  17,  1870;  died  at  Sofia 
Jan.  3r.  She  was  eldest  daugliter  of  Don  Robert  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of 
Parma,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  founder  of  the  Spanish  Bourbon 
dynasty.  She  was  married  to  Prince  Ferdinand  in  1S93  (Vol.  3,  pp.  43, 
153,  385).  She  left  four  children,  one  a  daughter  born  the  day  before 
her  death.  She  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  conversion  of  her  eldest  son. 
Prince  Boris,  to  the  Greek  Church  ;  but  Ferdinand  carried  this  point  in 
1896  and  thereby  won  the  recognition  of  Russia  and  the  other  powers 
(Vol.  6,  pp.  102,  345). 

NICHOLSON,  HENRY  ALLEYNE,  professor  of  natural  history 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  born  at  Penrith,  Sept.  11,  1844; 
died  Jan.  19.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Ed- 
inburgh. He  was  Baxter  scholar  in  natural  science  (1866),  Ettles  scholar 
in  medicine  and  gold  medallist  of  Edinburgh  (1867).  ^^^  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  natural  history  in  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh  in  1869, 
professor  of  natural  history  and  botany  in  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
187 1,  and  professor  of  biology  and  physiology  in  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham (College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle)  in  1874.  A  year  later  he 
left  Newcastle  to  fill  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  in  1877  became  Swiney  lecturer  on  geology  to  the  British 
Museum.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  natural  history' 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  DUKE  OF  (Algernon  George  Percy); 
born  in  1810;  died  Jan.  2.  He  was  formerly  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
vice-president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

NUBAR  PASHA,  the  greatest  of  modern  Egyptian  states- 
men; born  at  Smyrna  in  Jan.,  1825,  of  Armenian  extraction;  died  in 
Paris,  France,  Jan.  14.  He  was  educated  in  Switzerland  and  in 
France.  Settling  in  Egypt  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Bogos  Bey,  minister  of  commerce,  his  relative.  Afterwards 
he  was  private  secretary  successively  to  Mehemet  Ali,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  to  Abbas  Pasha.  In  1850  he  was  sent  to  London  on  a  special  mis- 
sion, and  was  subsequently  made  minister  to  Vienna.  On  the  accession 
of  Ismail  he  was,  though  a  Christian,  created  a  pasha.  As  minister  of 
public  works  he  did  good  service;  and  in  1866,  when  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  obtained  for  his  master  the  title  of  Khedive.  In  1878  he  be- 
came prime  minister,  and  accepted  Sir  C.  Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  De 
Blignieres  as  colleagues  in  the  cabinet:  When  Ismail  was  deposed, 
Nubar  left  Egypt  for  a  time,  but  later  became  prime  minister  again,  re- 
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signing  in  1888.  For  six  years  he  remained  in  retirement,  but  in  1894 
again  became  premier.  He  then  set  himself  to  strengthen  the  British 
influence  in  Egypt,  and  to  remove  the  strain  between  the  Khedive  and 
the  British,  recognizing  that  an  "  independent  Egypt  "  was  a  dream  that 
could  not  be  realized.  He  resigned  in  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  958).  One  of  his 
principal  achievements  was  the  establishment  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  of 
Justice. 

POULETT,  EARL  (William  Henry  Poulett,  sixth  earl) ;  born  in 
1827  ;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  Jan.  22.  The  right  of  succession  to  his 
title  and  estates  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  dispute  (see  p.  193). 

PLAYFAIR,  SIR  R.  LAMBERT,  BART.,  from  1867  to  1896 
British  consul-general  in  Algeria;  born  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  Mar. 
21,  1828;  died  Feb.  18.  He  wrote  Murray's  "  Handbook  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean," as  well  as  the  one  on  Algeria  and  Tunis  in  the  same  series. 
Among  his  earlier  works  were  a  "History  of  Arabia  Felix"  and  '*  The 
Scourge  of  Christendom." 

REUTER,  BARON  PAUL  JULIUS  DE,  founder  of  Renter's 
Agency,  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  organization  in  the  Old 
World  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  news;  born  at  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Germany,  July  21,  1821;  died  at  Nice,  P'eb.  25.  In  1851  he 
became  a  British  subject  and  made  London  his  headquarters.  Renter's 
Agency  is  affiliated  with  the  Associated  Press  in  America.  The  title  of 
baron  was  conferred  upon  M.  de  Renter  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha  in  187 1. 

SECRETAN,  M.,  founder  of  the  Soc^te  des  Metanx ;  died  about 
Mar.  16,  aged  d^^.  In  March,  1888,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  Paris 
under  his  direction  to  raise  the  price  of  copper,  which  gradually  devel- 
oped into  an  attempt  to  control  the  output  of  that  metal  all  over  the 
world.  But  the  task  ultimately  proved  too  gigantic.  The  crash  came  in 
March,  1889,  and  widespread  financial  disaster  was  only  averted  by  the 
prompt  intervention  of  the  French  government  and  the  Bank  of  France, 
supported  by  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  other  influential  bankers.  M. 
Secretan  was  prosecuted  for  fraud  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  10,000  francs  fine,  other  members  of  the  copper  ring  receiving 
minor  punishments  (Vol.  i,  p.  15).  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  M. 
Secretan  had  been  an  enthusiastic  and  lavish  patron  of  art ;  but  his  finan- 
cial misfortunes  involved  the  dispersion  of  all  his  priceless  collection  of 
pictures,  furniture,  porcelain,  tapestry,  etc.  In  his  collection  was  the 
famous  "  Angelus,"  by  Millet,  for  which  450,000  francs  was  bid  by  Amer- 
ican amateurs,  but  which  was  finally  knocked  down  to  M.  Proust,  acting 
for  the  French  government,  for  553,000  francs. 

STEINTHAL,  HEYMAN,  noted  German  philologist;  born  at 
Grobiz,  May  16,  1825;  died  Mar.  14. 

STRUTHERS,  SIR  JOHN,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surg;eons,  Edinburgh;  born  in  1823;  died  Feb.  24. 

VOGEL,  SIR  JULIUS,  K.C.  M.  G.,  colonial  statesman  and  writer ; 
born  in  London,  Eng.,  Feb.  24,  1835;  died  Mar.  13.  He  established  the 
first  daily  paper  in  New  Zealand,  in  1861,  the  Otago  Daily  Times.  He 
was  head  of  the  provincial  government,  1866-69,  and  then  became  colo- 
nial treasurer ;  established  a  mail  service  between  New  Zealand  and  San 
Francisco  in  187 1;  became  premier  of  New  Zealand  in  1873;  ^'^^  agent- 
general  for  the  colony  in  London,  1876-81;  and  was  colonial  treasurer 
and  postmaster- general,  1884-87. 

WELTI,  £MILE,  for  six  terms  president  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion ;  died  Feb.  24,  aged  73.     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  i,  p.  516. 
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WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY^ 

THAT  the  world  is  God's  body,  and  God  the  world's  soul, 
was  a  tenet  of  the  Stoics  in  the  olden  time.     In  our 
modern  day,  scientific  research  is  discovering  much  that 
goes  to  show  how  close  to  the  truth  lay  that  ancient  theory 
which  is  almost  as  old  as  the  history  of  human  thought. 

The  spectacle  of  a  central  telegraph  office,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  wires  stretching  out  in  all  directions,  over  hill  and 
valley,  under  oceans,  and  across  distant  lands,  conveying 
messages  with  wondrous  rapidity  to  and  from  remotest  parts, 
bringing  them  all  into  mutual  relation,  and  annihilating  space 
and  time  —  such  a  spectacle  might  well  cause  the  uninformed 
observer  to  exclaim  :  "  Surely  here  is  a  nerve  centre,  a  gan- 
glion, of  the  universe,  and  the  world  is  a  living  organism." 
But  still  more  might  he  be  convinced  of  his  theory  w^ere  he 
told  that  without  the  medium  of  those  nerve-like  wires,  with- 
out visible  material  connection  of  any  sort,  it  is  possible  to 
bring  distant  parts  of  the  earth  into  instant  communication, 
and  to  enlist  as  intelligent  and  fleet-winged  messengers  to  do 
our  bidding  the  ripples  or  waves  of  that  omnipresent  but 
mysterious  ether  which  the  scientist  tells  us  fills  infinite 
space  and  is  as  eternal  as  the  universe.  And  in  that  theory 
he  might  rest,  as  did  the  old  Stoic,  feeling  content  with  the 
evidence,  were  it  not  for  the  compelling  idea  of  unity  and 
the  sturdy  consciousness  of  duty  —  the  "  still,  small  voice  " 
—  which  intimate  to  him  that  the  ultimate  functions  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  forms  a  part  lie  in  a  world  above  and 
beyond  nature  ;  that  the  meaning  of  what  we  see  is  found 
only  in  the  unseen,  whose  laws  are  not  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ical force,  but  of  moral  purpose;  that  the  ultimate  reality 
does  not  exhaust  itself  in  any  world  which  comes,  or  ever 
can  come,  within  the  range  of  physical  science  ;  that  there  is 
something  which  is  not  only  in  all  and  through  all,  but  also 
above  all.     If  in  a  moment  of  poetic  exaltation  he  should 
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feel  with  Pope  that  "  God  and  nature  only  are  the  same,"  or 
with  Goethe,  that  "  Nature  is  the  living  garment  of  God," 
the  "  nature  "  before  his  view  is  not  that  which  is  alone 
known  to  science  —  a  complex  of  phenomena  governed  by 
physical  laws  —  but  the  pOet's  vision  : 

"  Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

Few  of  the  marvelous  achievements  of  scientific  discov- 
ery and  invention  during  the  latter  half  of  this  century  have 
equaled  in  the  wonderment  aroused,  or  have  surpassed  in 
possible  practical  utility,  that  which  has  recently  brought  the 
name  of  William  Marconi,  a  young  Italian  resident  in  Eng- 
land, into  world-wide  prominence  —  namely,  the  development 
of  a  commercially  practicable  system  of  wireless  (or  space) 
telegraphy.  His  achievement  ranks  in  epoch-making  value 
and  dramatic  interest,  if  not  in  scientific  originality,  with 
those  of  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  of  Edison,  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  age,  of  Lord  Rayleigh  and 
Professor  Ramsay,  joint  discoverers  of  argon  (Vol.  5,  pp. 
257,  271),  of  Rontgen,  discoverer  of  X  rays  (Vol.  6,  pp.  i- 
18),  of  Dewar,  expert  in  low-temperature  research  (Vol.  4, 
p.  688;  Vol.  5,  pp.  459,  732;  Vol.  8,  p.  478),  of  Nikola 
Tesla,  inventor  of  the  "  rotating*  magnetic  field  "  and  the 
"  oscillator  "  based  upon  it,  which  has  revolutionized  the  art 
of  generating  and  transmitting  high-power  electricity  (Vol. 
5,  p.  457),  of  Westinghouse,  founder  of  the  commercial 
alternating  system,  of  Brush,  pioneer  in  arc  lighting,  of 
Thomson,  who  gave  us  the  first  practical  welding  machine, 
of  Sprague,  who  mastered  the  problem  of  electric  railroad- 
ing, of.  Weston,  Acheson,  Hall,  Wilson,  and  others  who  have 
wrought  and  are  still  working  revolutions  in  the  industrial 
world.  Archaeologists  tell  us  of  a  stone  age,  an  iron  age,  a 
bronze  age,  in  the  past.  The  present  is  preeminently  the 
electrical  age ;  and  there  are  those  who  see  in  Marconi's 
achievements  the  dawn  of  what  may  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  ether  age. 

Details  of  Marconi's  apparatus  were  given  to  the  world 
early  in  1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  489) ;  but  it  was  not  until  March  28 
of  the  present  year  (p.  2 1 2)  that  his  success  in  sending  mes- 
sages across  the  English  channel,  between  the  South  Fore- 
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land  lighthouse  station,  at  the  most  easterly  point  of  England, 
and  the  French  village  of  Wimreaux,  two  miles  from  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  directed  gen- 
eral popular  attention  to  his  achievement.  Readers  of 
Current  History  will  find  in  back  numbers,  at  the  pages 
above  indicated,  complete  summaries  of  the  facts  then  known, 
covering  not  only  a  descriptive  account  of  Marconi's  trans- 
mitter and  receiver,  but  an  indication  of  the  practical  utili- 
ties and  possibilities  of  the  system. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  no  new  invention.  With  the 
exception  of  the  automatic  tapper  for  breaking  the  circuit  in 
the  "  coherer  "  (see  below),  there  is  little  that  can  be  said  to 
be  original  in  Marconi's  invention,  beyond  his  method  of 
applying  well-known  scientific  principles  and  combining 
forms  of  apparatus  which  had  already  been  in  use  for  years. 
The  distinctive  features  of  Marconi's  system  are  its  commer- 
cial practicability,  and  its  successful  operation  over  much 
longer  distances  than  any  other  device  had  covered,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  idea  of  space  telegraphy  can  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  In  a  book  entitled  Prolusioiies  Acadernicas,  first  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  Italy,  in  1617,  and  republished  in  Oxford,  Eng.,  in  1662, 
the  writer,  R.  Y.  Strada  (born  in  1572,  died  in  1659),  describes  a  mag- 
netic device  (not,  however,  practicable),  whereby  one  could  communi- 
cate with  distant  friends.  In  1746  Winckler,  at  Leipsic,  succeeded  in 
transmitting  signals  a  few  feet  without  wire  connection;  and  in  1747, 
Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  proved  experimentally  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  transmit  electricity  through  water  (across  the  river  Thames)  so 
that  shocks  could  be  felt  at  the  receiving  station.  In  1748  Benjamin 
Franklin  tried  a  similar  experiment  across  the  Schuylkill  river,  at  Phila- 
delphia; and  it  is  reported  that  at  one  time,  when  a  picnic  was  being  held 
on  one  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  Franklin  arranged  his  electrical  apparatus 
so  that  he  was  able  to  light  a  fire  from  the  opposite  bank,  transmitting 
the  electricity  through  the  water  of  the  river  and  using  no  wire  connec- 
.tion.  In  1749  De  Luc  transmitted  electricity  across  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
From  that  time  until  early  in  the  present  century,  little  advance  was  made 
in  this  line;  but  in  1838  Professor  Henry,  one  of  the  leading  scientists 
of  that  day,  transmitted  signals  from  one  room  to  another  to  a  distance 
of  eighteen  feet,  using  a  coil  of  wire  with  a  transmitter  in  one  room,  and 
another  coil  with  a  receiver  in  the  other  room.  On  December  16,  1842, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  succeeded  in 
sending  a  message  without  wires  eighty  feet  across  the  Potomac  at  Wash- 
ington. In  the  following  year  Morse's  friends  and  assistants.  Vail  and 
Rogers,  succeeded  in  telegraphing  without  wires  across  the  Susquehanna, 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  a  distance  of  one  mile ;  and,  although  all  these  ex- 
periments were  well  known  to  the  electrical  fraternity,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Lindsay,  in  England,  in  1854,  covering  the  very  same  method.  In 
1855  Professor  Henry,  of  Princeton,  using  nearly  the  same  apparatus  as 
in  1838  (see  above),  succeeded  in  transmitting  much  further  than  eighteen 
feet;  and  in  1877  Elisha  Gray  sent  signals  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company's  works  in  Chicago,  by  using  apparatus 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  by  Professor  Henry. 
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'  In  1879  Hughes,  inventor  of  the  microphone,  conducted  experiments 
which  pointed  directly  to  space  telegraphy.  While  experimenting  with 
his  microphone  and  induction  balance,  he  found  that  the  microphone  pro- 
duced a  sound  in  the  receiver  even  when  it  was  placed  several  feet  distant 
from  the  coils  through  which  an  intermittent  current  was  passing  and 
not  in  any  other  way  connected.  He  found  that  the  whole  atmosphere, 
even  in  several  rooms  distant  from  there,  would  be  invisibly  changed, 
and  that  this  could  be  noticed  with  a  microphone  and  telephone  receiver. 
He  experimented  on  the  best  form  of  receiver  for  these  invisible  electric 
rays,  which  he  found  would  pass  over  great  distances,  through  walls,  etc. 
He  found  that  carbon  contacts  or  a  piece  of  coke  resting  on  bright  steel 
were  very  sensitive  and  self-restoring  receivers.  A  loose  contact  between 
metals,  while  equally  sensitive,  required  restoring.  He  also  used  the 
microphone  as  a  relay  in  detecting  such  rays.  He  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover the  best  receiver  so  as  to  utilize  such  waves  for  the  transmission 
of  messages.  He  showed  his  experiments  to  a  number  of  well-known 
physicists  at  that  time.  The  distance  was  60  feet  in  the  building ;  but  he 
also  took  the  instrument  on  the  street,  and  walked  away  from  the  trans- 
mitter, obtaining  signals  up  to  500  yards.  He  claimed  the  existence  of 
the  waves  at  that  time,  but  was  unable  to  convince  others  of  their  pres- 
ence. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College,  in  188 1  invented  a  new  tele- 
phone receiver,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1882. 
One  day  he  found  that  the  telephone  receiver  had  become  accidentally 
disconnected  from  the  wire  and  that  he  could  still  hear  the  conversation 
distinctly.  He  removed  the  receiver  to  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
wire,  and  could  still  hear  plainly.  He  followed  up  these  experiments, 
and  finally  used  a  perpendicular  wire  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Mar- 
coni is  using  one  at  the  present  time.  Professor  Dolbear's  wire  was 
raised  by  means  of  a  kite  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  He 
used  two  of  these  wires,  one  at  the  transmitting  station  and  one  at  the 
receiving  station.  At  the  transmitting  station  he  used  a  large  induction 
coil  and  a  Morse  key,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  being  used 
to-day;  and  at  the  receiving  station  he  used  his  new  telephone  receiver, 
one  side  of  it  being  connected  to  the  wire  in  the  air  and  the  other  side  to 
the  earth.  In  this  way  Professor  Dolbear  was  able  to  transmit  signals 
to  a  distance  of  over  half  a  mile.  An  application  for  a  patent  was  denied 
in  1882  on  the  ground  that  the  idea  was  "  contrary  to  science  ;  "  but  was 
granted  in  1886.  In  1882  Mr.  W.  J.  Clarke,  of  Trenton,  Ont.,  experi- 
mented extensively  with  wireless  telegraphy ;  and  although  the  results  of 
his  work  were  not  very  promising  at  that  time,  he  predicted  that  before 
many  years  wireless  telegraphy  would  be  a  realized  fact. 

In  1886  a  patent  was  granted  to  a  party  named  Phelps  ior  a  system 
of  telegraphing  from  moving  trains,  and  a  similar  patent  was  granted  to 
Thomas  A.  Edison  in  1891.  These  two  systems  were  somewhat  alike. 
A  telegraph  line  was  built  as  near  as  possible  to  the  railway  track;  and 
a  telephone  receiver  in  the  car  was  arranged  with  one  side  connected  to 
the  metallic  roof  of  the  car  and  the  other  side  to  the  wheels,  which,  of 
course,  carried  the  current  to  the  earth.  The  telegraph  wire  running 
alongside  the  track  was  used  for  ordinary  telegraphic  purposes ;  but  at 
the  same  time  high-tension  currents  could  be  sent  out  upon  it  by  means 
of  a  Morse  key  and  induction  coil,  and  the  telephone  receiver  in  the  car 
would  respond  to  all  of  these  impulses,  although  there  was  no  connec- 
tion whatever  between  the  car  and  the  wire.  In  the  same  way  signals 
could  be  sent  from  the  car  to  the  wire.  This  system  was  in  successful 
practical  use  for  some  time  upon  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  also  upon  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  but  was  abandoned  because 
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the  companies  found  there  was  not  enough  business  to  pay  the  expense 
of  an  operator  on  each  train. 

In  1 89 1  Brankey  discovered  that,  by  taking  a  tube  of  glass  and  fill- 
ing it  with  metallic  filings,  and  then  connecting  each  end  of  the  filings 
to  a  battery  and  telegraph  instrument,  the  instrument  would  sound 
whenever  the  apparatus  was  brought  in  proximity  to  an  induction  coil, 
the  sparks  from  which  were  made  to  pass  between  round  metallic  balls. 
This  is  the  earliest  form  of  coherer  that  we  know  of,  and  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  one  used  by  Marconi,  with  the  exception  that,  by  careful 
observation,  Marconi  has  been  able  to  construct  a  much  more  sensitive 
coherer  than  that  used  by  Brankey.  Brankey  also  discovered  that  when 
the  coherer  was  once  affected  by  the  electric  waves  sent  out  by  a  trans- 
mitter, it  remained  in  that  state  until  the  filings  were  shaken  up  ;  and 
for  this  reason  Marconi  has  provided  an  automatic  arrangement  for  tap- 
ping the  tube  and  continually  shaking  up  the  filings. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  recognized  six  distinct 
methods  of  sending  messages  without  metalhc  connections 
between  stations. 

1.  By  "induction."  This  method,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Preece, 
chief  electrician  of  the  British  postal  system,  has  shown  possibilities  of 
development,  but  is  .not  generally  considered  very  promising.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  for  a  time  used,  as  described  above,  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad. 
Mr.  Preece  laid  a  mile  of  wire  along  the  ground  on  the  mainland,  and  a 
parallel  mile  of  wire  on  an  island  a  mile  away.  A  message  sent  through 
one  circuit  was  caught  by  "  induction  "  in  the  second,  very  much  as  a 
telephone  message  is  sometimes  overheard  by  users  of  a  parallel  tele- 
phone wire. 

2.  By  "conduction."  In  this  method  the  earth  ts  employed  as  the 
conduQjtor  of  the  message.  The  plan  is  to  drop  a  wire  from  the  trans- 
mitting station  into  the  earth  or  sea,  and  a  similar  wire  from  the  receiv- 
ing station  into  the  same  conducting  medium.  This  method  has  been 
tried  only  imperfectly  and  on  a  small  scale;  but  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson 
once  offered  to  the  British  government  to  establish  communication  be- 
tween London  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  this  manner,  if  he  could 
have  $50,000  with  which  to  procure  and  install  the  necessary  instruments. 

3.  A  modification  of  Method  2,  suggested  by  Mr.  Tesla.  In  1893 
this  noted  expert  outlined  a  plan  that  should  utilize  the  earth,  but  should 
supplement  the  apparatus  which  produced  his  current  with  a  conductor 
that  ran  up  a  pole  into  the  air  for  a  short  distance  and  terminated  in  a 
flat  metal  plate.  This  plate  would  correspond  to  the  Leyden  jar,  or 
"condenser,"  of  the  laboratory.  The  quality  of  the  current  sent  into 
the  earth  would  be  affected  in  certain  ways  by  such  an  attachment.  The 
nature  of  the  influence  thus  exerted  may  be  inferred  from  one  of  Mr. 
Tesla's  most  famous  inventions,  the  "Tesla  coil."  This  consists  of  a 
condenser  and  an  induction  coil  in  combination.  An  induction  coil,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  made  of  two  carefully  insulated  coils  of  wire,  one 
short  and  coarse,  and  the  other  long  and  fine.  If  a  current  is  sent 
through  the  coarse  wire,  or  "  primary  circuit,"  it  induces  another,  pos- 
sessing less  quantity  but  higher  pressure,  in  the  fine  wire  or  "secondary" 
circuit.  Now,  Mr.  Tesla's  scheme  was  to  take  a  condenser,  pour  his 
current  into  this  first,  fill  it  to  overflowing,  and  then  let  the  escape  lead 
to  the  primary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil.  The  current  in  the  secondary 
would  then  possess  new  characteristics.  It  would  be  made  up  of  abrupt 
vibrations   of  almost  inconceivable  frequency  and  penetrating  power. 
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Some  of  Mr-  Tesla's  inventions  subsequent  to  1893,  notably  his  "os- 
cillator/' have  enabled  him  greatly  to  increase  the  penetrative  power  of 
his  currents,  and  thus  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  method,  though 
they  do  not  alter  or  add  to  its  principle.  In  the  latter  part  of  1898,  it 
will  be  remembered,  he  announced  a  plan  of  wireless  transmission  to 
great  distances  of  currents  of  enormous  "  voltage"  or  "potential  "  gen- 
erated by  means  of  his  new  "step-up"  transformer,  in  which  plan  the 
upper  strata  of  the  air  become  the  conducting  mtdium.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Tesla's  invention  and  claims,  see  Current  History,  Vol. 
8,  p.  965. 

A  device  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  the  foregoing,  using  the 
air  and  water  as  conducting  media,  ^as  that  announced  in  1897  by  Isidor 
Kitsee  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.  (see  Vol.  7,  p.  490). 

4.  The  ultra-violet  ray  method.  This  is  the  method  used  by  Profess- 
or Zickler,*  of  Briinn,  Moravia,  which  has  already  been  fully  described 
in  this  volume  (see  p.  213).  The  ultra-violet  rays  sent  out  from  an  elec- 
tric arc  light  at  the  sending  station,  and  traveling  presumably  with  the 
velocity  of  light,  constitute  the  medium  whereby,  at  the  receiving  station, 
electric  sparks  are  set  free  between  two  terminal  knobs,  restoring  the 
current  in  an  interrupted  circuit.  The  letters  are  formed  by  the  longer 
or  shorter  interception  of  the  invisible  rays  by  means  of  a  movable  glass 
plate  in  the  transmitter,  glass  being  opaque  to  the  ultra-violet  rays.  At 
the  receiving  station,  the  alternate  restoration  and  interruption  of  the 
current  answer  to  the  movements  of  the  glass  plate  in  the  transmitter, 
and  constitute  a  readable  message  according  to  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  Morse  or  other  intelligible  code. 

This  method  insur,es  absolute  secrecy  in  messages,  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  a  problem  which  other  systems  have  not  yet  completely 
solved.  It  seems  possible  that  with  improved  apparatus,  which  will  over- 
come the  difficulty  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  by 
the  atmosphere,  messages  can  be  sent  over  100  miles  by  this  system ;  for 
searchlights  are  made  which  throw  a  beam  thirty  or  forty  miles ;  and  an 
interval  of  90  or  100  miles  has  been  spanned  by  the  great  Chicago 
World's  Fair  projector,  which  was  removed  to  Mount  Lowe  in  Califor- 
nia and  later  transferred  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  during  the  war 
with  Spain.  The  system,  however,  is  a  costly  one,  and  available  only 
for  service  in  which  it  is  feasible  to  lay  out  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
original  installation. 

5.  A  method  which  employs  either  the  visible  light  rays  emitted 
from  a  searchlight,  or  their  accompanying  invisible  heat  rays.  It  is  yet 
uncertain  which  sort  of  ray  is  in  this  case  the  medium  of  communication. 
The  method  has  heretofore  been  applied  to  telephony  rather  than  to 
telegraphy.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  "  photophone  "  invented  by  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  of  the  radiophone^  a 
more  efficient  form  of  apparatus  devised  by  Hammond  V.  Hayes  of  Bos- 


*  Professor  Zickler's  claims  as  the  inventor  of  this  method  are  disputed  by  Regi- 
nald A.  Fessenden,  professor  of  electrical  engineering  in  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Allegheny,  who  himself  claims  to  have  invented  it  in  1889.  His  trans- 
mitter was  the  same  as  Zickler's,  but  his  receiver  much  more  sensitive  than  that  used  by 
the  Austrian.  It  consisted  of  a  circular  dish  of  a  fluorescent  substance  placed  in  a 
shallow  vessel,  with  a  reflector  placed  slightly  above  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  focus  the  rays 
on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  or  fluorescent  glass.  The  message  could  be  read  in  the 
variations  of  the  fluorescent  spot.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  method,  according  to 
Professor  Fessenden,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  are  very  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, especially  over  the  waters  of  a  harbor  at  nightfall,  when  there  is  any  fog  in  the 
air.  The  efficiency  of  the  system  over  any  but  very  short  distances  is,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely questionable.  Professor  Fessenden  has  experimented  with  infra-red  rays  instead 
of  ultra-violet  rays,  and  considers  them  more  promising  than  the  latter,  but  is  skeptical 
as  to  the  practical  value  of  either  method. 
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ton,  Mass.,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Electrical  Exhibition 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  city,  in  May  of  this  year.  In  all 
its  forms  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  beam  of  light  may  be 
made  to  vary  very  rapidly  in  intensity,  to  correspond  with  the  movements 
of  a  disk  vibrated  bv  the  sound  of  the  voice.  I'ell  thought  that  the  vi- 
brations traversed  the  beam  of  light,  but  there  is  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  heat  rav  is  the  real  medium  of  convevance.     Bell  used  as  his 
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receiver  a  cell  made  of  selenium,  a  substance  whose  electrical  resistance 
is  sensitive  to  light ;  but  the  essential  part  of  the  Hayes  receiver  is  a 
bulb  containing  carbonized  fiber,  which  responds  by  expansion  and  con- 
traction to  all  variations  in  the  heat  radiation.  Details  of  the  radiophone 
are  briefly  described  as  follows : 

A  searchlight  projector  furnishes  the  beam  of  light.  Shunted  around 
this  is  a  specially  constructed  telephone  transmitter,  capable  of  with- 
standing large  currents.  When  this  is  spoken  into,  its  resistance  is 
varied,  the  amount  of  current  consumed  in  the  arc  and  the  energy  of  the 
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projected  beam  being  similarly  affected.  At  the  receiving  end  of  the 
circuit  is  a  large  parabolic  mirror,  which  receives  the  beam  of  radiant 
heat  from  the  arc  projector  and  focuses  it  upon  a  small  glass  bulb  con- 
taining some  shreds  of  carbonized  fiber  similar  to  incandescent  lamp 
filaments.     To  this  bulb  is  connected  an  ordinary  phonograph  ear-tube. 

When  the  beam  is  concentrated  upon  the  bulb,  the  air  in  it  is  warmed 
through  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  carbonized  fibers,  and  expands. 
With  each  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  which  falls  upon  it, 
is  thus  caused  a  corresponding  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 

bulb,   and  in  this  way   speech  and 
other  sounds  are  reproduced. 

By  means  of  the  radiophone  Mr. 
Hayes  is  reported  to  have  transmit- 
ted Morse  signals  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  The  commercial  value  of 
the  instrument  is  probably  limited ; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  where  no  uniform 
method  of  night   signaling  exists. 

A  simple  and  easily  constructed 
apparatus  for  wireless  telephony, 
available  for  moderately  short  distances,  is  illustrated  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagrams  (p.  261 ).  Instead  of  the  sparking  coil  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
an  induction  coil,  I,  is  used  in  the  transmitting  apparatus  (Fig  i).  Its 
primary  circuit  receives  its  pulsations  from  an  ordinary  Blake  transmitter 
when  spoken  into  at  the  mouthpiece,  M.  This  coil,  in  order  to  produce 
sufficiently  long  sparks,  would  require  to  be  much  more  highly  wound 
than  the  little  coil  found  in  the  transmitter  of  an  ordinary  telephone  in- 
strument. Its  secondary  circuit  is  open,  the  two  ends  terminating  in 
brass  spheres,  S  S  ;  or,  if  these  proved  to  have  too  great  an  electric  ca- 
pacity to  admit  of  such  rapid  alternation,  merely  in  two  points.  As 
regards  the  length  of  the  spark  gap,  that  is  determined  by  the  distance 
over  which  the  message  is  to  travel  to  the  receiving  station. 

In  the  receiving  apparatus  (Fig  2)  the  two  wings,  W  W,  receive 
the  pulsations.  Their  connecting  wires  are  attached  to  the  two  dia- 
phragms, D  D,  arranged  as  in  a  Runnings  transmitter,  the  interspace 
being  filled  with  granules  of  carbon  or  silver,  etc.,  as  experiment  may 
direct.  These  diaphragms  and  the  granules  are  included  in  circuit  with 
a  battery,  and  the  coils,  M  M,  which  are  placed  on  the  arms  of  a  mag- 
net whose  poles  are  in  position  behind  the  diaphragm,  D',  as  in  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  telephone  receiver.  This  diaphragm  has,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  platinum  bead  and  carbon  button  of  a 
Blake  transmitter ;  and  this  arrangement  serves  as  a  "relay,"  so  to  speak, 
to  intensify  the  vibration  received  from  the  wings,  W  W.  The  plati- 
num and  carbon  are  circuited  in  the  ordinary  way  with  an  induction  coil, 
I,  and  a  battery  of,  say,  six  Leclanche  cells.  The  secondary  circuit  of 
the  coil,  I,  goes  directly  to  the  ordinary  telephone  receiver,  R. 

6.  The  Hertz  wave  method  —  the  method  successfully  operated  by 
Marconi. 

In  brief,  by  means  of  a  Ruhmkorff  induction  coil,*  a 
stream  of  sparks  is  produced  at  a  gap  in  an  electric  circuit. 


*A  Ruhmkorff  coil  consists  simply  of  two  coils  of  insulated  copper  wire,  one  coarse, 
the  other  fine,  wound  the  one  round  the  other.  An  ordinary  electric  current,  when  sent 
through  the  coarse  wire,  will  induce  a  current  of  much  higher  tension  in  the  fine  wire. 
If  the  two  ends  of  the  fine  coil  be  brought  near  each  other,  a  spark  will  appear,  varying 
in  length  with  the  size  of  the  coils.  Marconi  uses  coils  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  a 
ten-inch  spark. 
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Electromagnetic  (Hertzian)  waves,  having  the  same  velocity 
as  light  (say  185,000  miles  a  second),  though  of  greater 
length  than  ordinary  lightwaves,  are  emitted  in  all  directions 
sidewise  from  the  gap.  By  means  of  one  of  the  sensitive 
devices  well  known  to  electricians,  these  waves  can  be  picked 
up,  even  at  long  distances  from  the  transmitter.  All  the 
essential  details  of  theMarconi  system  are  clearly  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  dia- 
grams (pp.  262,  263). 

In  the  transmitter,  A  is 
the  primary  or  coarse  coil,  B 
the  secondary  or  fine  coil.  An 
ordinary  electric  battery,  C,  is 
connected  with  the  primary 
coil  A,  1)  being  a  key  or  switch 
for  making  and  breaking  the 
circuit.  E  and  F  are  brass 
balls  at  the  terminals  of  the 
secondary  coil,  B,  F  being  also  h 

connected  with  the  ground  by  ^"y 
a  buried  metal  plate,  I,  and  E 
being  connected  by  a  wire  with 
the  aerial  conductor,  G,  which  is  also  connected  with  the  earth  at  H. 
This  aerial  conductor,  consisting  of  twisted  strands  of  copper  wire, 
hangs  vertically  from  a  pole  on  land  or  from  the  mast  of  a  vessel.  Its 
requisite  length  depends  upon  the  distance  to  be  telegraphed,  it  being 
found  that  the  distance  to  which  signals  can  be  sent  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  length  of  the  conductor :  a  conductor  twice  as  long  as 
another  will  enable  a  message  to  be  sent  four  times  as  far ;  three  times 
as  long,  nine  times  as  far ;  and  so  on.  In  signaling  18  or  20  miles,  a 
standard  80  feet  high  is  used.  In  the  experiments  across  the  English 
channel,  32  miles,  on  March  28,  the  standard  at  Wimreaux  was  150  feet 
high.  To  send  a  message  80  miles  would  require  a  mast  about  160 
feet  high;  320  miles,  320  feet  high;  1,280  miles,  640  feet  high ;  5,120 
miles,  1,280  feet  high;  and  so  on.  'i'he  conductor  must  be  suspended 
vertically,  a  horizontal  wire  at  whatever  height  proving  of  no  value;  and 
better  results  are  obtained  when  the  conductor  is  suspended  out  from 
the  pole  by  a  sprit.  When  a  high  conductor  is  used,  no  hindrance  to 
signaling  is  caused  by  hills  or  other  obstacles,  by  the  curvature  of  the 
earth,  or  by  fogs  or  the  severest  storms. 

In  Marconi's  transmitter,  an  oscillator  or  interrupter,  not  indicated 
in  the  above  diagram,  is  attached  to  the  induction  coil,  AB,  which  rap- 
idly makes  and  breaks  the  circuit,  causing  a  constant  stream  of  sparks 
to  pass  between  the  terminals,  E  and  F,  as  long  as  the  key,  D,  is  held 
down. 

The  essential  part  of  Marconi's  receiver  is  the  coherer,  L  (see  dia- 
gram), invented  according  to  some  authorities  by  Brankey  in  1891,  ac- 
cording to  others  by  Professor  Calzecchi  of  Fermo,  Italy.  It  consists 
of  a  glass  tube  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  containing  very  fine  filings, 
preferably  of  nickel  and  silver.  These  loose  filings  offer  an  insuperable 
resistance  to  an  ordinary  electric  current ;  but,  under  the  magnetic  influ- 
ence of  the  Hertz  waves  as  they  strike  the  coherer,  are  drawn  together, 
or  made  to  cohere,  in  such  a  way  that  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  connected 
chain  which  completes  the  circuit  and  readily  permits  of  the  passage  of 
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a  current  through  the  tube.  In  each  end  of  the  tube  is  a  terminal  wire 
connecting  with  what  is  called  a  relay,  P.  K  represents  an  aerial  conduc- 
tor similar  to  G  in  the  transmitter,  which  is  also  in  circuit  with  the  co- 
herer, ground  connections  being  made  at  M  and  N.  O  is  a  small  battery 
working  the  relay,  P,  by  means  of  which  a  more  powerful  current  from 
the  large  battery,  R,  is  enlisted  to  make  a  signal  that  can  be  heard,  to 
ring  a  bell,  or  to  operate  the  self-recording  apparatus,  S. 
The  modus  operandi  is,  therefore,  briefly  as  follows : 
Py  holding  down  the  key,  D,  in  the  transmitter,  the  circuit  is  closed. 
A  current  generated  by  the  battery,  C,  is  started  through  the  coil,  A,  and 
induces  a  high-tension  current  in  the  coil,  B.  Sparks  leap  across  the 
gap  between  the  terminals,  E,  F.  Hertzian  waves  are  radiated,  which 
travel  to  the  receiving  station.  As  they  strike  against  the  aerial  conduc- 
tor, K,  their  magnetic  influence  causes  the  filings  in  the  coherer,  L,  to 
cohere,  thereby  closing  the  circuit,  whereupon  the  battery,  O,  working 
the  relay,  P,  calls  into  play  the  powerful  current  from  the  battery,  R, 
which  rings  the  signal  and  operates  the  recording  instrument,  S. 

T  represents  an  automatic  tapper,  operated  like  an  electric  bell,  de- 
vised by  Marconi  for  the  purpose  of  striking  against  the  tube  the  instant 
the  Hertz  wave  ceases,  causing  the  filings  to  decohere,  thus  breaking  the 
circuit,  and  making  the  apparatus  ready  to  respond  to  the  next  wave. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  Marconi  system  has  long 
been  demonstrated  (p.  212).  During  the  past  year  or  two  it 
has  been  in  practical  use  along  the  British  coast,  between 
lightships  and  the  mainland,  working  perfectly  in  all  kinds  of 
weather;  and  it  is  recorded  that  on  April  28  the  Goodwin 
Sands  lightship,  having  been  run  into  by  a  British  steamer, 
was  saved  from  sinking  only  by  the  timely  assistance  of  tugs 
which  were  promptly  sent  from  the  station  at  South  Foreland, 
twelve  miles  away,  in  answer  to  a  call  for  help  signaled  by 
means  of  the  Marconi  apparatus  on  the  injured  vessel.  On 
June  17  messages  were  exchanged  between  a  French  naval 
vessel  in  the  English  channel  and  various  points  on  shore, 
the  longest  distance  covered  being  42  miles.  The  results 
were  equally  satisfactory  under  all  conditions  of  speed  of  the 
vessel. 

The  economic  future  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  not  yet 
well  defined.  A  wide  field  of  utility  is  undoubtedly  open 
to  it  at  once — for  communication  between  ships  at  sea, 
between  lightships  and  lighthouses  and  the  shore,  between 
ships  and  coast-guard  stations,  and  even  for  certain  uses 
between  disconnected  points  on  land.  In  some  instances  it 
will  economically  replace  short  submarine  cables,  establishing 
communication  between  islands  and  places  where  the  traffic 
is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  expense  of  a  submarine  cable. 
The  cheapness  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  one  of  its  strongest 
features.  In  the  recent  experiments  across  the  English 
channel,  for  example,  the  installation  did  not  cost,  over 
$1,500. 
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The  system  will  also  undoubtedly  be  adopted  in  some 
form  in  naval  and  military  operations.  From  a  purely  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  also,  it  is  of  unsurpassed  interest,  as  it 
opens  up  a  vista  of  fascinating  speculation  as  to  the  possible 
revelations  in  store  for  us  concerning  the  properties  of  the 
mysterious,  space-filling  ether. 

But,  before  wireless  telegraphy  can  come  into  general 
commercial  use,  very  serious  difficulties  must  be  overcome, 
difficulties  which  show  that  Marconi's  interesting  and  valua- 
ble system  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. A  few  of  these  difficulties  are  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : 

1.  A  method  must  be  devised  for  establishing  complete  independence 
for  each  station,  for  localizing  the  wave  or  determining  the  field  of  its 
action.  In  other  words,  the  transmitter  must  be  al)le  to  communicate 
with  one  particular  receiver  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  the  receiver 
must  be  able  to  exclude  all  messages  except  the  particular  one  directed 
to  it.  The  Hertz  waves  being  emitted  in  all  directions,  it  is  evident  that 
anyone  with  a  receiver  of  the  proper  sort  can  pick  up  the  message  any- 
where within  the  range  of  their  influence. 

This  difficulty,  however, — the  difficulty  of  insuring  secrecy  in  mes- 
sages—  bids  fair  soon  to  vanish  completely,  as  the  result  of  experiments' 
which  have  already  to  some  extent  overcome  it.  By  means  of  an  appar- 
atus in  principle  a  parabolic  reflector,  Marconi  has  been  able  to  concen- 
trate the  rays  into  a  parallel  beam  which  can  be  i^rojected  in  any  desired 
direction.  But  even  this  cannot  overcome  the  difficulty  obvious  where 
one  or  both  of  the  stations  is  in  motion,  or  where  darkness,  fog,  or  battle- 
smoke  render  practically  impossible  a  correct  aiming  of  the  sending  in- 
strument, l^esides  the  possibility  of  directing  the  waves  with  reflectors, 
Marconi  is  engaged  in  promising  experiments  in  syntony,  hoping  to  be 
able  so  to  tune  electrically  a  particular  transmitter  to  a  particular  receiver 
that  the  latter  will  respond  to  the  former  and  no  other,  while  the  former 
will  influence  the  latter  and  no  other. 

While  this  problem  of  isolating  messages  has  not  been  entirely  solved, 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  differentiate  the  actions  of  two  variously 
distant  transmitting  stations,  by  simply  using  two  aerial  conductors  of 
different  heights  at  the  receiving  station.  Thus,  if  at  a  receiving  station, 
X,  two  rods  were  set  up,  one  150  feet  high,  the  other  70  feet  high,  each 
with  its  receiving  instrument,  the  attendant  at  X  could  distinguish  signals 
from  Y,  30  miles  away,  or  from  Z,  12  miles  away,  thus  :  If  both  receivers 
acted,  then  he  would  know  the  signals  were  coming  from  Z,  and  he  would 
switch  off  the  longer  rod  and  cut  V  out  of  the  circuit.  If  only  the  receiver 
of  the  longer  rod  acted  he  would  then  know  the  signals  were  coming 
from  Y. 

2.  Another  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  based  on  the  enormous  height 
of  the  vertical  rod  at  present  required  for  telegraphing  over  long  dis- 
tances. In  order  to  cross  the  Atlantic  it  is  estimated  that  the  poles 
would  have  to  be  from  1,100  to  1,500  feet  high.  Marconi  himself  was 
reported  as  stating  recently  that  the  present  limit  of  distance  over  which 
messages  can  be  sent  is  80  miles.  The  problem  of  wireless  trans-ocean 
telegraphy  is  thus  still  far  from  solution.  However,  by  the  use  of  more 
powerful  coils  and  by  other  imprcrvements  of  apparatus,  this  difficulty 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Hope  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when 
Marconi  first  operated  over  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles,  poles  more 
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than  140  feet  high  were  necessary;  whereas  now,  at  that  distance,  an 
elevation  of  only  40  feet  is  required. 

3.  A  greater  rate  of  speed  than  is  now  possible  will  have  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  Marconi  system.  Its  present  rate  is  only  about  15  words  a 
minute;  wliereas,  with  the  ordinary  system,  an  expert  operator  can  re- 
ceive between  50  and  60  words  a  minute.  By  the  Marconi  system,  also, 
only  a  single  message  can  be  sent  at  a  time,  whereas  over  wires  four 
messages  each  way  can  be  despatched  at  once.  But  difficulties  seemingly 
as  great  as  this  have  already  been  overcome  in  the  development  of  the 
long-distance  telephone,  and  need  cause  no  despair  of  ultimate  success 
in  the  present  instance. 

In  the  United  States  the  Marconi  system  has  been  care- 
fully tested  by  the  Signal  Corps  under  the  direction  of 
General  Greely,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  A  report  from 
General  Greely,  published  May  11,  draws  the  conclusion 
that  the  wireless  system  is  not  likely  to  supplant  the  ordinary 
method.  Signals  were  passed  between  the  transmitter  on 
the  top  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  in  Washington, 
the  wooden  flagpole  being  used  to  support  the  aerial  con- 
ductor, and  the  receiver,  placed  at  the  Signal  Corps  station 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  six  miles  away.     The  report  says : 

"  Signals,  letters,  and  words  have  been  transmitted  and  received 
between  those  stations,  but  the  great  delicacy  and  constant  adjustment 
required  in  the  present  receiver  have  made  the  transmission  of  regular 
messages  as  yet  unreliable  and  uncertain.  The  presence  of  large  build- 
ings and  masses  of  iron  and  metal,  necessarily  present  in  cities,  makes 
such  places  undesirable  for  carrying  on  experiments  of  this  character. 
The  distance  over  which  signals  may  be  transmitted  by  a  given  appar- 
atus is  a  function  of  the  height  of  the  vertical  wire  used  at  either  end, 
and  this  has  naturally  suggested  the  use  of  small  gas  balloons  such  as 
have  already  been  used  for  signal  and  other  purposes  by  the  Signal 
Corps.  A  supply  of  these  balloons  has  already  been  obtained  and  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  near  future. 

"That  there  is  a  field  of  usefulness  for  space  telegraphy  is  un- 
doubted, but  that  it  will  supplant  to  a  material  extent  the  use  of  wire 
for  ordinary  commercial  telegraphy  is  not  believed.  Its  value  for  con- 
nection between  lighthouses  and  lightships  and  the  shore  at  points  where 
cables  cannot  now  be  permanently  maintained,  will  be  great.  For  signal- 
ing between  ships  at  sea  and  to  replace  ordinary  flag  methods  in  use 
between  naval  vessels,  it  should  prove  invaluable,  since  no  kind  of 
weather,  neither  fog,  darkness,  nor  storm  avails  to  affect  its  use.  .  .  . 

"  While  secrecy  of  transmission  is  among  the  probabilities,  the 
present  stage  of  experiment  does  not  justify  its  positive  prediction." 

For  purposes  of  experiment  in  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
apparatus  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  (Figs,  i, 
2,  and  3,  p.  267),  devised  by  Mr.  Elliot  Wood  and  first  de- 
scribed in  the  Electrical  World  and  Electrical  Engineer^  can 
be  readily  constructed. 

In  the  arrangement  shown,  the  sounder  is  made  to  do  the  twofold 
work  of  answering  the  signals  and  decohering  the  metallic  filings.  Fig. 
I  represents  the  receiving  station,  which  in  this  case  is  made  up  of  two 
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"  wings,"  B  B,  each  six  inches  long.  The  knobs  used  are  of  i  inch  diam- 
eter. The  "  wings  "  are  supported  by  glass  pillars  on  a  suitable  base,  on 
which  the  sounder,  A,  is  placed.  The  coherer,  C,  is  a  glass  tube  of  2^  in- 
ches' length  and  5-16  inch  diameter,  containing  suitable  terminals  con- 
nected to  the  two  wings,  as  shown.  The  coherer  is  in  series  with  the 
wings,  B  B,  the  relay  ordinarily  used,  and  the  battery.  In  practice  the 
wave  falls  on  C ;  the  relay  closes  the  circuit  of  the  sounder,  A ;  and  the 
coherer,  being  carried  on  the  movable  arm  of  the  sounder,  is  brought 


Fig.  2. 
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down  with  the  arm  when  the  circuit  through  th*e  sounder  is  made.  In 
consequence  of  this,  every  movement  of  the  sounder  arm  decoheres  the 
metallic  filings,  and  there  is  prompt  and  certain  action  in  response  to  every 
signal  of  the  sender. 

The  construction  of  the  coherer  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  2,  and  ap- 
proximately full  size.  The  terminals,  G  G,  are  turned  down  to  fit  the 
interior  of  the  tube  C.  The  space  between  (about  f  inch)  is  half  filled 
with  iron  filings  or  lathe  cuttings,  sifted  out  through  a  fine  mesh.  A 
hard  rubber  block,  E,  is  made  with  grooved  edge  to  support  C,  which 
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is  held  in  place  by  brass  bands,  D  D  ;  a  thin  brass  plate,  suitably  fastened 
to  the  hard  rubber  piece,  E,  and  projecting,  provides  means  for  fastening 
by  the  screw,  F,  to  the  moveable  arm  of  the  sounder,  A. 

The  sender,  in  this  arrangement,  consists  of  the  usual  induction  coil 
discharging  into  two  nickel  balls  of  4  inches  diameter,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  sketch  that  there  is  a  triple  gap.  At  each 
side  of  the  transmitter  knobs  the  gap  is  13-16  inch,  and  the  gap  between 
knobs  is  3-16  inch. 

Marconi,  William,  inventor  of  the  most  successful  system  of  space 
telegraphy  yet  devised,  was  born  in  Italy  about  26  years  ago.  He  first 
began  to  experiment  in  telegraphing  without  wires  in  1895,  on  his  father's 
estate  at  Bologna,  and  attained  some  success  over  distances  of  a  mile  or 
more  by  means  of  tin  boxes  called  ''  capacities"  set  up  on  poles  of  dif- 
ferent heights  and  connected  by  insulated  wires  with  his  then  crude  trans- 
mitter and  receiver.  After  correspondence  with  W.  H.  Preece,  chief 
electrician  of  the  British  postal  system,  Marconi  went  to  London  in  1896, 
and  conducted  further  experiments  in  Mr.  Preece's  laboratory.  Soon, 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  he  demonstrated  that  neither  brick  walls,  nor  rocks, 
nor  earth  could  stop  the  subtle  waves.  Late  in  1897,  with  Mr.  Kemp, 
he  erected  a  mast  at  the  Needles  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  by  the  New 
Yekr  succeeded  in  signaling  to  the  mainland.  A  permanent  station  — 
the  first  of  its  kind  —  was  then  set  up,  first  at  Bournemouth,  14  miles 
from  the  Needles,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Poole,  eighteen  miles. 
Since  that  time  the  practical  sending  of  wireless  messages  has  been  a 
matter  of  everyday  occurrence ;  but  the  world  is  only  now  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  significance  of  what  may  be  a  revolutionary  achievement. 


ISSUES  OF  THE  SPANISH  WAR. 

The  Colonial  Problem.— ^^r^  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion.—  To  the  proclamation  of  President  McKinley's  com- 
mission to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands  (p.  17), 
no  reply  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Aguinaldo's  govern- 
ment; but  the  insurgent  chief  sent  emissaries  through  the 
provinces  to  announce  "terrible  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
Americans."  On  April  28,  two  officers  of  General  Luna's 
staff,  Colonel  Manuel  Argueleses  and  Lieutenant  Jose  Bernal, 
entered  General  MacArthur's  Une  beyond  Calumpit,  bearing 
a  flag  of  truce.  They  desired  a  conference  with  the  Amer- 
ican commander-in-chief,  and  were  sent  to  Manila.  Being 
admitted  to  General  Otis's  presence,  they  asked  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  to  allow  time  for  summoning  the  Filipino 
congress  for  a  decision  of  the  question  of  peace  or  contin- 
uance of  the  war.  General  Otis  would  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  Filipino  government,  yet  conferred  with  the 
two  officers  and  agreed  to  hear  them  again  the  next  day. 
The  second  conference  lasted  three  hours,  and  President 
Schurman  of  the  commission  was  present.     A  report  of  the 
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proceedings  sent  from  Manila  at  the  time  gave  Argueleses 
credit  for  "  the  Malay  subtlety  at  words."  AH  that  General 
Luna  and  Aguinaldo  wanted,  said  Argueleses,  was  a  chance 
to  give  up  the  struggle  gracefully  through  the  congress, 
instead  of  surrendering  ignominiously ;  therefore  he  asked 
for  a  fortnight's  armistice ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  sought  to 
win  from  the  Americans  larger  concessions,  and  to  have  these 
guaranteed  by  treaty. 
He  got  for  answer  that 
recognition  of  the  Fili- 
pino government  was 
impossible,  and  that  "  a 
written  guaranty  of  am- 
nesty for  all  insurgents 
was  the  utmost  that  could 
be  given."  Argueleses 
argued  that  Spain  had 
given  similar  guarantees 
and  violated  them,  and 
he  persisted  in  declar- 
ing that  the  Filipinos 
must  be  permitted  "  to 
retire  with  honor."  So 
the  emissaries  went  back 
to  the  insurgent  camp  to 
report  that  the  only  con- 
dition of  peace  was  that 
they  should  lay  down 
their  arms. 

On  May  3,  Major 
Argueleses  and  another 
envoy  were  admitted  to 
another  conference  with 
General  Otis.  At  first  they  said  they  were  sent  by  General 
Luna,  but  later  admitted  that  they  came  as  representatives 
of  Aguinaldo.  They  presented  to  General  Otis  a  letter  from 
Seiior  Mabini,  Filipino  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
General  Otis  would  not  make  any  reply  to  it.  Argueleses 
said  that  Aguinaldo  knew  that  in  the  end  the  Filipinos  would 
be  conquered,  but  even  so  he  would  fight  on  unless  he  could 
obtain  "  peace  with  dignity."  The  envoys  again  asked  for  an 
armistice  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  will,  not  alone  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Luzon,  but  of  the  other  principal  islands. 
Their  petition  denied,  they  returned  to  the  insurgent  camp. 

Vol.  9—18. 
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Again,  on  May  20,  commissioners  from  the  insurgents, 
two  military  men  and  two  civilians,  arrived  at  Manila  on  the 
same  or  a  similar  errand.  General  Otis  would  not  accede  to 
their  requests  for  an  armistice;  but,  as  they  were  charged 
with  an  errand  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  stay  in  the  city  till  they  should  have  an  audience 
from  that  body.  On  May  22,  Dr.  Schurman,  president  of 
the  commission,  submitted  to  the  envoys  in  writing  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,  drawn  up  by  the  commission,  tele- 
graphed to  President  McKinley,  and  by  him  formally  ap- 
proved : 

"  While  the  final  decision  as  to  the  form  of  governmelit  is  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  the  President,  under  his  military  powers,  pending 
the  action  of  Congress,  stands  ready  to  offer  the  following  form  of 
government : 

"  A  governor-general,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President ;  a  cabinet, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor-general ;  all  the  judges  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President ;  the  heads  of  departments  and  judges  to  be  either 
Americans  or  Filipinos,  or  both ;  and  also  a  general  advisory  council, 
its  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  by  a  form  of  suffrage  to  be  de- 
termined upon  hereafter  carefully. 

"The  President  earnestly  desires  that  bloodshed  cease,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  at  an  early  date,  enjoy  the  largest  measure  of 
self-government  compatible  with  peace  and  order." 

It  appears  that,  besides  the  four  Filipino  envoys  from  the 
insurgent  headquarters,  certain  representative  citizens  of 
Manila  took  part  in  the  conference.  The  reception  given  to 
the  propositions  was  very  different  from  what  was  expected 
by  President  Schurman.  The  Filipinos,  we  are  told  in  a 
dispatch  from  Manila,  ''  were  dismayed."  Gregorio  del 
Pinar  flushed  red  under  his  brown  skin  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  offered  "  nothing  but  vague  promises  of  possible  repre- 
sentation for  his  people."  In  short,  it  was  the  sentiment  of 
all  the  Filipino  conferrees,  apparently,  that  while  they  asked 
for  "  independence  and  liberty  with  dignity,"  they  got  noth- 
ing but  an  "  indefinite  assurance  that  individual  natives 
might  hold  official  positions  under  the  proposed  government." 

There  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  not  only  were  the 
"propositions"  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  they  originated  with  him  and  his  advisers, 
and  that  at  least  they  were  formulated  at  Washington.  But 
the  attitude  of  the  military  at  Manila  was  undisguisedly 
hostile  to  them.     The  press  dispatches  state  that 

**The  opinion  of  military  officials  here  is  that  the  negotiations 
merely  encourage  the  insurgents  to  hold  out  for  better  terms,  especially 
since  the  commanding  American  general  is  not  consulted  in  the  negotia- 
tions." 
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Of  the  supreme  military  commander  in  the  Phihppines, 
the  dispatches  of  the  same  date  reported  as  follows : 

"General  Otis  maintains  the  attitude  he  assumed  with  the  first 
commission,  and  has  no  offer  to  make  the  Filipinos  save  that  they  lay 
down  their  arms  without  terms.  The  army  believes  that  a  seeming 
compromise  with  the  natives  now  will  mean  constant  uprisings.  The 
army  officers  favor  whipping  the  rebels  into  a  peace  that  will  be 
lasting." 

And  Professor  Schurman,  speaking  of  the  commission's 
policy,  said: 

"  I  believe  force  was  necessary,  because  they  thought  us  weaklings 
and  cowards.  But  I  believe  also  that  conciliation  should  accompany 
force.  My  endeavor  has  been,  ever  since  I  came  here,  to  exercise 
conciliation." 

The  variant  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  President's 
Philippine  Commission  are  well  expressed  in  the  two  judg- 
ments which  follow : 

"If  the  stories  which  have  been  told  concerning  Professor  Schur- 
man's  advocacy  of  a  namby-pamby  policy  in  the  Philippines  are  true, 
the  report  that  he  is  about  to  resign  his  office  as  commissioner  should 
be  true  also.  The  peaceful  negotiations  which  have  been  had  with  the 
insurgents  have  served  only  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  subjugation.  It  is  clear  now  that  there  has  never  been  any 
chance  of  an  agreement  and  that  Aguinaldo's  people  were  not  serious. 
They  have  simply  fooled  us  and  utilized  the  delay  to  help  them  along  to 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  difficulties  of  offensive  campaigning  on  our 
part  must  be  largely  increased.  That  they  were  feted  and  entertained 
may  seem  ridiculous,  but  it  is  a  minor  question.  The  regrettable  thing 
is  the  persistent  practice  of  encouraging  fruitless  conferences  after  it 
was  evident  that  we  were  being  tricked;  and  this  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  professor,  whose  optimism,  it  is  also  said,  has  misled  the  admin- 
istration as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  spite  of  the  opposing  views  of 
General  Otis  and  the  oiher  commissioners.  General  Otis  should  now  be 
allowed  to  proceed  without  further  checks  from  a  fractious  colleague." 
—  Chicago  (111.)  Evening  Post. 

"  The  work  of  Schurman,  Denby,  and  Worcester  is  described  as 
'meddlesome  palavering'  and  'fool  pow-wow,'  The  President's  emis- 
saries, who  seem  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  awful  and  apparently 
needless  waste  of  life  and  property,  are  made  targets  for  the  same  epi- 
thets volleyed  at  Hoar,  Sherman,  Atkinson,  Laughlin,  and  Schurz.  The 
President  is  urged  to  summon  them  to  return  at  once,  leaving  affairs, 
civil  and  military,  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  rigid  Otis.  This  imperialist 
frenzy  is  unaffected  by  the  possibility  that  Schurman,  Denby,  and  Wor- 
cester may  offer  better  advice  than  the  professional  soldier.  They  were 
the  President's  chosen  three.  They  were  controlled  by  sentiments  thor- 
oughly loyal  to  the  President  when  they  landed  at  Manila.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  they  are  acting  in  accordance  with  their  very  best 
judgment  and  conscience.  But  the  lust  of  blood  and  the  passion  of  de- 
struction is  upon  an  element  of  the  people  at  home  who  are  fully  pos- 
sessed by  the  lunacy  that  the  only  noble  peace  is  that  dictated  by  the  drip- 
ping sword."  —  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 
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Expansion  and  Anti-Expansion.  —  As  yet  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  not  expressed  their  judgment  upon 
the  two  poUcies  expressed  by  these  words ;  nor  perhaps  is  the 
pubUc  mind  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  a  judgment;  but 
hastening  events  will  before  long  compel  a  decision  by  the 
voters.  In  the  meantime  the  pronouncements  of  public  men 
and  thinkers,  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  will  be  perused 
with  deep  attention  by  every  citizen  (see  pp.  3 2-3 9).  From 
a  multitude  of  such  judgments  which  have  recently  appeared, 
we  select  a  few  in  the  order  of  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
published.  The  record  begins  April  6,  when  a  press  dispatch 
from  Chicago  announced  the  forthcoming  publication  of  a 
book  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  entitled  "  Republic  or  Empire : 
The  Philippine  Question."  The  author's  views  on  imperial- 
ism are  quoted  as  follows  : 

"  Imperialism  finds  its  inspiration  in  dollars,  not  in  duty.  It  is  not 
our  duty  to  burden  our  people  with  increased  taxes  in  order  to  give  a  few 
speculators  an  opportunity  for  exploitation;  it  is  not  our  duty  to  sacri- 
fice the  best  blood  of  our  nation  in  tropical  jungles  in  an  attempt  to  stifle 
the  very  sentiments  which  have  given  vitality  to  American  institutions; 
it  is  not  our  duty  to  deny  the  people  of  the  Philippines  the  rights  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown.  Imperial- 
ism has  been  described  as  '  the  white  man's  burden.'  But,  since  it  crushes 
the  wealth  producer  beneath  an  increasing  weight  of  taxes,  it  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  '  the  poor  man's  load.' 

"If  the  Peace  Commissioners  had  demanded  a  harbor  and  coaling 
station  in  the  Philippines,  and  had  required  Spain  to  surrender  the  rest 
of  the  land  to  the  Filipinos  as  she  surrendered  Cuba  to  the  Cubans,  we 
would  not  now  be  considering  how  to  let  go  of  the  islands.  If  the  sum 
of  $20,000,000  had  been  necessary  to  secure  Spain's  release,  the  payment 
of  the  amount  by  the  Filipinos  might  have  been  guaranteed  iDy  the  United 
States." 

The  Outlook^  New  York  (April  22),  says: 

"  Our  own  judgment  is  clear,  that  the  responsibility  of  America  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Philippines  was  laid  upon  her  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  first  of  last  May ;  that  she  could  not  avoid 
that  responsibility  without  dishonor;  that  she  cannot  now  avoid  it  by 
transferring  it  to  the  Tagal  government  on  the  chance  that  it  may  possess 
a  capacity  for  governing  which  is  as  yet  at  least  wholly  undemonstrated ; 
and  that,  whatever  a  wiser,  more  experienced,  or  more  astute  policy 
might  have  done  to  prevent  the  tragedy  of  the  last  two  months,  nothing 
could  have  been  done  consistent  with  honor  to  escape  the  responsibilities 
of  extending  over  the  Philippine  archipelago  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag." 

Hon.  John  Barrett,  formerly  United  States  minister  to 
Siam,  in  The  Indepe?tdent,  New  York  (May  25),  writes: 

**I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  after  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
question,  that  we  are  going  to  meet  successfully  all  the  problems  before 
us,  and  be  better  for  having  solved  them.     I  was  not  originally  in  favor 
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of  holding  the  islands  permanently ;  but  the  more  I  studied  the  question 
of  our  standing,  politically  and  commercially,  in  the  Pacific,  the  more 
convinced  I  was  that  our  control  of  them  was  essential  to  our  promi- 
nence and  prosperity  in  the  Far  East.  We  stand  to- day  as  one  of  the 
paramount  powers  in  the  Pacific.  If  we  should  withdraw  our  control 
over  the  Philippines,  we  would  abdicate  a  position  that  stands  second  to 
none,  and  come  after  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Japan,  in 
influence  and  power  in  the  Pacific.  The  vast  interests  of  our  own  Paci- 
fic coast  should  cause  the  East,  especially  New  England,  to  forget  sec- 
tional feelings,  and  to  think  of  the  interests  of  the  far  West  as  well  as  of 
its  own,  and  to  work  in  harmony  in  establishing  a  policy  which  must 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country." 

The  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid  at  Miami  University,  Ohio, 
June  15,  thus  sets  forth  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  eastward  expansion  : 

"The  shrewd  Oriental  no  longer  regards  us  as  a  second  or  third- 
class  power.  He  has  just  seen  the  only  signs  he  recognizes  of  a  nation 
that  knows  its  rights  and  dares  maintain  them  —  a  nation  that  has  come 
to  stay,  with  an  empire  of  its  own  in  the  China  sea,  and  a  navy  which, 
from  what  he  has  seen,  he  believes  will  be  able  to  defend  it  against  the 
world.  He  straightway  concludes,  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  that  it  is 
a  nation  whose  citizens  must  henceforth  be  secure  in  all  their  rights, 
w^hose  missionaries  must  be  endured  with  patience,  and  even  protected, 
and  whose  friendship  must  be  sedulously  cultivated.  The  national  pres- 
tige is  enormously  increased,  and  trade  follows  i^restige  —  especially  in 
the  farther  East.  Not  within  a  century,  nor  during  our  whole  history, 
has  such  a  field  opened  for  our  reaping.  Planted  directly  in  front  of  the 
Chinese  colossus,  on  a  great  territory  of  our  own,  we  have  the  first  and 
best  chance  to  profit  by  his  awakening.  Commanding  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  available  coal  sujjplies  on  each,  we  command  the  ocean 
that,  according  to  the  old  prediction,  is  to  bear  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
commerce  in  the  twentieth  century.  That  glorious  land  between  the 
Sierras  and  the  sea  may  then  become  as  busy  a  hive  as  New  England 
itself;  and  the  whole  continent  must  take  fresh  life  from  the  generous 
blood  of  this  natural  and  necessary  commerce  between  people  of  differ- 
ent climates  and  zones,  who  gladly  buy  from  each  other  what  they  do 
not  produce  themselves." 

Spanish  Courts  Re-established.  —  On  May  29  an  order  was 
issued  reestabhshing  the  courts  of  justice  which  had  been 
closed  since  the  date  of  the  American  occupation.  The  dis- 
patches said  that  the  order  "  revives  all  the  Spanish  system, 
without  conflicting  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States." 
The  judges  appointed  under  this  order  were 

Chief  Justice,  Cayetano  Arrelano. 

Associates  of  the  Civil  Branch,  Manuel  Araulla,  Colonel  Crowder, 
and  Gregorio  Aranita. 

Justices  of  the  Criminal  Branch,  Raymundo  Melliza,  Ambrosio 
Rianzares,  Julio  Lorento,  Major  Young,  and  Captain  Birkhimer. 

Attorney- General,  Florentio  Torres. 
.   This  corresponds  with  the  American  supreme  court. 

The  oath  prescribed  begins  : 
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"  I  recognize  and  accept  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  etc. 

Of  the  Filipino  members  of  the  judiciary,  the  dispatches 
report  that  they  are  all  prominent  lawyers.  Arrelano  is  the 
leader  of  his  profession  in  the  islands.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  Filipino  movement,  he  was  Aguinaldo's  principal  ad- 
viser. Aranita  was  a  member  of  Aguinaldo's  first  cabinet. 
Melliza  was  president  of  the  insurgent  government  at  Iloilo ; 
Torres  is  the  leader  of  the  local  committee  working  with  the 
commission  to  conciliate  the  insurrectionists.  Spanish  will 
be  the  official  language  of  the  courts. 

Fhilippine  Races.  —  The  races  of  the  Philippine  islanders 
are  classified  and  located  as  follows  by  Marrion  Wilcox  in 
Harper's  Weekly  on  the  authority  of  the  best  accessible 
writers  —  ethnographers  and  geographers  : 

1.  Moros  or  Sulus.  These  are  Mohammedan  Malays  occupying  the 
small  southern  islands,  with  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  island 
of  Mindanao  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Palawan.  Capital,  Sulu; 
population  200,000  to  300,000  (see  map,  p.  40). 

2.  Visayans,  Roman  Catholic  Malays,  occupying  the  islands  of  tlje 
central  group.  Of  this  race  there  are  about  2,500,000;  and  there  are 
cognate  tribes  scattered  from  northeastern  Mindanao  to  Mindoro  and 
Calamianes. 

3.  Tagals,  Tagalogs,  or  Tagalos,  Roman  Catholic  Malays.  These 
at  present  constitute  the  principal  strength  of  the  insurrection.  They 
are  estimated  at  1,200,000  souls,  living  in  central  Luzon. 

4.  Other  Malays,  as  the  Uocanos,  Pampangos,  and  Zambales  in 
northern  and  western  Luzon,  the  Bicols  or  Vicols  of  southern  Luzon, 
the  Subanos  of  southern  Cebu. 

5.  Non- Malay  savage  tribes,  aborigines.  To  these  belong  the  Igor- 
rotes  represented  in  the  battle  of  February  5  (p.  43)  by  a  band  of  bowmen. 
This  race  is  found  in  northern  Luzon,  in  central  Mindanao,  northern 
Panay,  and  Negros ;  estimated  number  300,000  to  400,000. 

6.  Negritos  (little  blacks)  or  Aetas,  an  aboriginal  race,  in  number 
10,000  to  20,000 ;  in  physique  and  in  intelligence  this  is  the  most  degraded 
race  in  the  islands. 

7.  Chinese  at  or  near  the  seaports,  about  100,000.  Finally,  there 
are  some  15,000  of  European  origin. 

The  Igorrote  race  (No.  5)  is  singled  out  by  the  writer  in 
Harpet^s  Weekly  for  special  notice. 

"  The  Igorrotes,"  he  writes,  "  are  tall,  robust,  and  well  proportioned, 
we  are  told.  Their  skin  is  brown ;  their  hair  is  black,  straight,  and  very 
thick,  cut  short  over  the  fo'-ehead,  and  hanging  loose  over  back  and 
shoulders.  They  have  high  and  vertical  foreheads ;  large,  black,  expres- 
sive eyes  (sometimes  with  a  slight  inward  tendency) ;  prominent  noses 
with  broad  nostrils ;  and  large,  thick-lipped  mouths.  Nearly  all  have 
naturally  smooth  faces;  a  few,  however,  wear  beards.  Clothing  for  the 
body  they  frankly  dispense  with ;  but  head  ornaments  are  common,  es- 
pecially with  their  chiefs.  The  usual  adornment  of  the  head  is  a  double 
ring  of  bamboo,  from  which  project  cocks'  feathers  or  the  plumage  of 
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other  birds.  Their  weapons  of  offense  are  a  long  spear,  a  large  machete- 
like knife,  and  the  battle-axe.  F'or  defense  they  carry  a  wooden  shield 
and  a  charm  {their  ang-ting  ang-titig)  to  ward  off  the  enemy's  missiles. 
In  time  of  war  they  paint  their  bodies  and  faces.  Our  North  American 
Indians  so  thoroughly  interpret  to  us  this  type  of  humanity  (with  the 
battle-axe  shrunken  to  the  tomahawk,  the  head-hunting  to  a  scalp- taking, 
and  similar  adaptations),  that  we  shall  presently  hear  of  a  Pacific  discovery 
of  America,  and  maybe  find  that  some  of  our  present  hostiles  are  blood 
relations  to  the  poor  foes  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  In  all  the  Phil- 
ippmes,  these  Igorrotes  are  the  only  people  who  use  the  ligtia,  the  head 
of  which  is  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  four  and  one-half  inches 
wide,  and  eight  inches  long  —  its  cutting  edge  so  sharp  that  one  swing- 
ing or  horizontal  blow  suffices  to  decapitate  an  enemy.  A  four-inch  pro- 
jection opposite  the  blade  is  designed  to  carry  the  head  of  the  victim. 
The  handle  is  of  wood  and  about  two  feet  long." 

The   Campaigfn  in  Luzon.  — The  capture  of  Malolos 

(p.  48)  and  the  consequent  discouragement  of  the  insurgents 
afforded  opportunity  for  an  official  announcement  of  the 
intentions  of  the  American  government  with  regard  to  the 
people  and  their  country ;  and  on  April  5  the  commission 
sent  to  the  Philippines  by  President  McKinley  issued  a 
proclamation  (p.  17)  defining  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  islands.  It  was  widely  distributed  throughout  Luzon 
in  Spanish  and  Tagalog ;  but  to  counter  its  effect  the  Fili- 
pino leaders  sent  couriers  through  all  the  provinces  to  an- 
nounce great  insurgent  victories  and  terrible  losses  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  On  April  7  Aguinaldo,  with  "  the 
main  body  of  his  army,"  was  reported  to  be  lymg  intrenched 
at  Calumpit;  but,  though  reconnoitring  parties  were  sent 
out,  the  insurgents  were  left  undisturbed. 

Capture  of  Santa  Cruz.  —  Farther  south,  however,  an 
important  move  was  made  by  General  Lawton.  On  April 
8,  with  a  force  of  1,500  men,  setting  out  from  San  Pedro 
Macati  (see  map,  p.  44),  General  Lawton  ascended  the  Pasig 
to  the  head  of  Laguna  de  Bay.  His  objective  point  was 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the -southeastern  shore  of  the  lake.  His  force, 
made  up  of  detachments  from  the  14th  Infantry,  4th  Cavalry, 
First  North  Dakota,  and  First  Idaho,  200  sharpshooters,  and 
two  mountain  guns,  was  conveyed  in  cascos  (native  cargo- 
lighters),  escorted  by  army  gunboats.  The  troops  having 
been  landed,  despite  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  an 
intrenched  force  of  insurgents,  the  assault  on  Santa  Cruz 
began  at  sunrise,  April  10.  The  gunboats  shelled  the  woods 
through  which  the  troops  were  to  advance.  Entering  the 
town,  every  step  was  contested,  and  there  was  fighting  from 
house  to  house.  The  American  loss  was  10  wounded;  of 
the  Filipinos  93  were  killed.     Meanwhile,  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Malolos,  the  insurgents  were  not  inactive.  Repeated  efforts 
to  destroy  the  means  of  communication  between  General 
MacArthur's  forces  at  Malolos  and  the  city  of  Manila  were 
made ;  and  in  these  encounters  three  Americans  were  killed 
and  20  wounded. 

Americans  Taken  Prisoners.  —  On  April  12  the  gunboat 
Yorktown  arrived  off  Baler  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Luzon, 
with  orders  to  relieve  a  small  Spanish  garrison  which  for  a 
year  had  been  beleaguered  by  insurgents.     The  commander 
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despatched  a  cutter  with  fourteen  men  under  Lieutenant  J. 
C.  Gillmore,  to  make  soundings  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  find  whether  there  was  sufficient  depth  for  the  transit  of 
the  gunboat.  At  one  point  a  neck  of  land  hid  the  cutter 
from  view,  and  the  crew  was  without  the  protection  of  the 
Yorktowfi's  guns ;  whereupon  they  were  attacked  by  the 
natives  and  captured.  A  telegram  from  General  Otis,  May 
I ,  gives  a  list  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  as 
follows : 

"Lieut.  Gillmore  and  seven  (?)  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  lost  from 
the  Yorktown,  and  six  enlisted  men  of  the  army,  three  of  the  six  wrong- 
fully arrested  in  January  before  hostilities  began.  All  reported  to  be 
doing  well.  Besides  the  above,  two  men  in  the  hands  of  insurgents  in 
the  south,  and  Captain  Rockefeller  still  unaccounted  for." 
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In  a  night  attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  3d  Artillery  near 
Malolos,  April  13,  two  Americans  were  killed  and  four 
wounded.  The  following  day  signs  were  discovered  of  an 
intended  uprising  in  Manila,  and  extraordinary  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  military  authority  to  prevent  it. 

On  April  17,  General  Lawton  returned  to  Manila  from 
Santa  Cruz.  A  telegram  to  the  War  Department  of  the 
same  date  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the 
places  in  Laguna  de  Bay  which  had  been  captured  by 
General  Lawton. 

"His  troops,"  said  the  dispatch,  "are  needed  in  the  movement 
northward,  and  Laguna  de  Bay  will  be  left  to  the  insurgents  until  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  army  gunboats  can  get  hito  the  rivers." 


^ni 
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On  April  22,  General  Lawton,  leading  his  brigade  of 
2,500  men,  set  out  from  Manila,  moving  northward,  with  the 
intention  of  joining  General  MacArthur  near  Calumpit.  A 
sharp  engagement  occurred  at  Quingan,  near  Malolos,  April 
23.  A  troop  of  cavalry  under  Major  Bell  were  attacked  by 
Filipinos  intrenched  in  the  bush.  Many  were  wounded,  and 
the  situation  was  almost  desperate  till  General  Hale  came  up 
with  reinforcements  from  Malolos,  consisting  of  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  troops  and  four  guns.  In  the  rush  upon  the  in- 
surgents' intrenchments,  the  troops  suffered  severe  loss. 
Colonel  John  Miller  Stotsenburg  and  Lieutenant  Lester  E. 
Sisson,  both  of  the  ist  Nebraska,  were  killed,  also  four  other 
officers.     More  than  forty  were  wounded. 

Capture  of  Cahimpit.  —  The  insurgents  were  still  in- 
trenched at  Calumpit,  and  Lawton 's  command  had  not  yet 
joined  General  MacArthur ;  but  on  April  24  Hale's  brigade 
advanced  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  from  Quingan  toward 
Calumpit,  while  Wheaton  marched  in  the  same  direction 
along  the  left  bank.     Calumpit  was  now  invested.     On  April 
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25  the  outer  trenches  of  Calumpit  were  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans; and  the  next  day  the  town  itself  was  occupied  by 
them.  After  taking  Calumpit,  General  MacArthur's  division 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  advanced  on  Apalit,  completely 
routing  "the  flower  of  the  rebel  army."  General  Otis,  in  his 
report  of  the  battle,  declares  the  passage  of  the  river  to  have 
been    "  a  remarkable    military    achievement,    the  success  of 

which  was  due  to  the 
daring,  skill,  and  deter- 
mination of  Colonel 
Funston "  of  the  20th 
Kansas. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 
—  In  recognition  of  his 
gallant  behavior  on  this 
and  many  other  occa- 
sions, Colonel  Funston 
was  honored  by  the 
President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  commis- 
sion of  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  The  part 
.he  took  in  the  crossing 
of  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Calumpit  reflects  high 
credit  upon  him  as  a 
gallant,  enterprising,  and 
alert  soldier.  General 
Wheaton's  brigade,  hav- 
mg  passed  through  Calumpit  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  found  the  bridge  wrecked,  and  the  opposite  bank  for 
three  miles  occupied  by  the  enemy  very  strongly  intrenched. 
A  muzzle-loading  gun  in  the  intrenchments  caused  some  an- 
noyance to  the  troops  ;  but  the  real  vexation  of  the  Americans 
was  that  they  saw  their  own  fire,  both  of  artillery  and  of  rifles, 
powerless  against  the  enemy.  At  10  o'clock  Colonel  Funston 
called  for  volunteers  to  swim  across,  carrying  a  rope  end  to 
the  other  bank,  to  be  there  fastened  to  a  tree.  From  the 
great  number  of  volunteers  who  offered  themselves,  he  chose 
two.  These  two,  though  made  targets  for  the  enemy,  crossed 
in  safety  and  made  the  rope  fast  on  that  bank,  while  the 
other  end  was  secured  on  the  bank  held  by  the  Americans. 
Meanwhile  a  lively  fire  from  the  American  side  kept  the 
Filipinos   from  venturing  forth  from  their  works  to  cut  the 
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rope  or  to  capture  the  daring  pair  of  volunteers.  A  raft  was 
hastily  put  together;  and  on  this  parties  of  the  Kansans 
crossed  over,  keeping  the  raft  on  its  due  course  by  holding 
on  to  the  rope.  The  marksmen  so  carried  across  found  posi- 
tions from  which  they  were  able  to  enfilade  the  trenches,  and 
the  enemy  was  forced  to  quit  his  first  line  of  works.  Then 
it  was  possible  to  cross  on  the  broken  bridge,  though  with 
difficulty ;  and  presently  the  whole  of  the  Kansas  regiment 
and  the  ist  Montana  were  confronting  the  Filipinos.  The 
enemy  retired  in  good  order  on  Apalit,  nor  did  they  stop 
there ;  but  a  heavy  thunderstorm  prevented  further  pursuit. 

FuNSTON,  Frederick,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  is  about  33 
years  old,  a  native  of  Ohio.  His  life  is  full  of  adventure.  At  the  age 
of  16 years  he  made  an  address  in  apolitical  meeting  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan- 
sas, in  advocacy  of  his  father's  nomination  for  Congress;  and,  though 
his  heargrs  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  candidate,  the  boy  won  them 
over,  and  his  father  was  nominated  and  elected.  After  two  years  at  the 
Kansas  University,  Funston  was  for  a  while  assistant  editor  of  a  news- 
paper at  Fort  Scott,  but,  by  an  indiscreet  revelation  of  party  scandals, 
lost  his  place.  After  this  he  was  a  conductor  on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad, 
but  soon  quit  that  place  and  served  on  scientific  exploring  expeditions  in 
Dakota,  California,  and  Alaska.  He  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
party  which  in  1891  endured  terrible  hardships  in  the  Death  Valley  of 
California, 

The  true  story  of  Funston's  life  at  this  period  —  his  gay  contempt 
of  danger,  his  endurance  and  his  resourcefulness  in  every  situation  of 
peril  or  difficulty —  would  fill  a  book ;  but  that  would  be  only  Vol.  i  of  the 
history  of  his  adventurous  career.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban 
rebellion  he  joined  one  of  the  so-called  filibustering  expeditions,  and 
fought  for  18  months  under  General  Gomez,  taking  part  in  22  battles. 
He  specially  distinguished  himself  at  Guimaro  (Vol.  6,  p.  794),  where, 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  with  a  dynamite  bomb  in  his  hand,  he  charged 
the  Spanish  works  and  carried  them.  He  quit  the  insurgent  army  in 
disgust  at  the  execution  of  some  prisoners  by  the  Cubans;  but,  in  trying 
to  make  his  way  out  of  the  islands,  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
But,  though  suffering  from  wounds  and  from  a  fever,  he  contrived  to  es- 
cape, and  lay  in  a  hospital  in  New  York  for  several  weeks.  One  of  the 
sketches  of  his  career  in  the  Cuban  insurgent  army  thus  sums  up  the 
tale  of  the  bodily  injuries  sustained  by  him  in  action  and  from  the  Cuban 
climate : 

"  His  left  arm  has  been  mutilated  for  life  by  a  shell,  his  lungs  pierced 
by  a  Mauser  bullet,  his  thigh  crushed  by  a  horse  plunging  during  battle, 
and  his  system  racked  by  Cuban  fever." 

His  career  in  the  Philippines  prior  to  the  capture  of  Calumpit  is  thus 
briefly  described  in  the  same  sketch  of  **  Scrapping  Fred  Funston  :  " 

"  They  "  (Funston's  regiment,  the  20th  Kansas)  " reached  the  Philip- 
pines in  safety,  took  an  effective  hand  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  and 
then  became. the  advance  guard  of  the  army  that  was  to  destroy  Agui- 
naldo. 

•'  The  20th  Kansas  came  to  the  Marilao  river.  The  stream  was  not 
bridged  nor  fordable.  On  the  opposite  bank  were  the  rebels,  delivering 
a  hot  fire.  Colonel  Funston  called  for  volunteers  to  cross  the  river  with 
him.     Twenty  men  were  at  his  back  instantly.     Others  wished  to  go,  but 
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twenty  were  all  he  needed.  He  leaped  into  the  river  and  swam  across 
under  fire.  The  twenty  men  followed  him.  Once  on  the  other  bank 
they  engaged  the  rebels,  put  them  to  rout,  and  captured  eighty.  Then 
they  waited  for  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  join  them.  No  wonder, 
after  such  a  feat,  that  Funston's  men  followed  him  as  if  they  were  hyp- 
notized. 

"  A  little  later  the  army  was  at  Malolos,  the  insurgents  inside  and 
fighting.  Funston  entered  the  town  first,  letting  the  army  come  after.  He 
was  so  far  ahead  of  the  troops  that  for  a  time  his  whereabouts  were 
inquired  after.  So  distinguished  was  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  men 
that  the  insurgent  forces  came  to  recognize  them  from  other  regiments 
and  to  fear  them  above  all  others." 

Fighting  around  Calumpit.  —  While  the  main  command 
of  General  MacArthur  was  engaged  with  the  insurgents  at 
Calumpit,  General  Lawton  was  making  his  way  to  join  him, 
encountering  resistance  from  the  insurgents  everywhere  and 
suffering  untold  hardships  from  the  climate  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country.  But  en  route  he  attacked  and  defeated 
a  force  of  1,500  insurgents  at  Balinag,  and  there  occupied  a 
position  of  great  importance  for  the  railway  communications 
of  General  MacArthur's  division. 

In  the  retreat  after  the  capture  of  Calumpit  by  the  Amer- 
icans, the  Filipinos  halted  first  at  San  Tomas,  but  were  there 
overtaken  by  Generals  Wheaton  and  Hale,  and  withdrew  to 
San  Fernando.  There,  General  Hale,  with  two  battalions  of 
the  51st  Iowa  and  a  Hotchkiss  gun,  attacked  the  garrison 
left  to  check  the  American  advance,  drove  the  enemy  out, 
and  pursued  them  for  some  distance.  The  place  had  re- 
markably strong  defensive  works. 

As  the  Filipino  main  army  would  give  no  opportunity  for 
a  general  engagement,  ever  fleeing  at  the  approach  of  the 
American  forces,  the  campaign  was  of  necessity  desultory 
and  irregular.  Aguinaldo  gave  out.  May  13,  that  he  was 
about  to  establish  his  headquarters  in  "  almost  inaccessible 
mountains,  inhabited  by  savages  who  use  poisoned  arrows  — 
a  region  such  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
Americans  to  follow  him  there."  In  a  letter  of  about  the 
same  date,  Aguinaldo  wrote  to  General  Trias,  commanding 
the  Filipinos  south  of  the  Pasig:  "I  fear  the  long  warfare 
which  will  be  necessary  to  conquer  the  United  States  will 
drain  the  country's  resources  too  much."  Yet  Aguinaldo's 
brag  was  not  quite  destitute  of  all  foundation.  Dispatches 
from  Manila  at  this  time  admitted  that  one  of  Aguinaldo's 
three  brigades  in  the  north  was  "  intrenched  so  close  to  San 
Fernando  as  to  make  life  in  that  -^ity  uncomfortable;"  and 
that  the  trahsportation  of  supplies  to  General  MacArthur's 
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troops  was  a  very  serious  problem.  Another  feature  of  the 
war  in  Luzon  is  this,  that  among  the  thousands  of  pretended 
friendly  natives  who  have  been  returning  to  their  homes 
behind  the  American  lines,  there  are  some  who  make  the 
zone  unsafe  unless  Americans  go  well  armed  and  in  parties. 
Soldiers  going  about  alone  are  frequently  fired  upon.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  send  guards  with  wagons  and  am- 
bulances, and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  wreck 
trains  by  placing  obstructions  upon  the  railway  track. 

General  Lawton's  command  reached"  MacArthur's  lines 
May  24:  he  had  marched  120  miles,  had  had  22  fights,  and 
captured  28  towns;  his  loss  was  6  killed,  35  wounded. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  a  press  dispatch  from  Manila 
gave  this  view  of  the  situation  at  that  date  : 

'*  The  approach  of  the  wet  season  finds  the  insurrection  seemingly 
taking  a  new  lease  of  life.  All  along  the  American  lines  the  rebels  are 
showing  more  aggressive  activity,  in  their  guerilla  style,  than  at  any  time 
before  since  the  fall  of  Malolos.  They  keep  the  United  States  troops 
in  the  trenches,  sleeping  in  their  clothing,  and  constantly  on  the  alert 
against  dashes  upon  our  outposts ;  and  they  make  life  warm  for  the 
American  garrisons  in  the  towns. 

"  The  bands  of  General  Luna  and  General  Mascardo,  which  retreated 
toward  Tarlac  when  they  feared  they  would  be  caught  between  General 
MacArthur  and  General  Lawton,  have  returned  in  force  to  their  old 
trenches  around  San  Fernando,  where  there  are  daily  collisions. 

"  Opposite  our  lines  on  the  south,  protecting  Manila,  all  the  way 
around  to  San  Pedro  Macati,  the  Filipinos  have  three  rows  of  trenches 
most  of  the  distance.'* 

Fighting  South  of  Manila.  —  General  Lawton  was  recalled 
from  service  under  General  MacArthur  June  i,  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  the  insurgent  army 
of  General  Pio  del  Pilar  in  the  territory  directly  east  of 
Manila,    along   the    north    shore    of    the    Laguna   de    Bay. 

General  Pilar's  troops  occupied  several  towns  at  the  base 
of  a  peninsula  which  points  southward  into  the  lake.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  drive  the  natives  southward 
and  so  shut  them  up  in  the  peninsula.  If  a  cordon  could  be 
drawn  across  the  base  of  the  peninsula  and  held  tight,  then 
all  the  insurgents  south  of  the  cordon  would  surely  be 
bagged.  But  circumstances  beyond  the  control  even  of 
supreme  military  genius  balked  the  well-laid  plan.  The 
cordon  could  not  be  made  tight,  and  most  of  the  Filipinos 
escaped. 

But  General  Lawton  was  not  discouraged.  On  June  10 
he  set  out  from  San  Pedro  Macati,  on  the  Pasig  river,  in 
command  of  two  brigades,  Wheaton's  and  Ovenshine's,  to 
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wrest  from  the  insurgents  the  posts  held  by  them  on  the  east 
shore  of  Manila  bay  —  Paranaque,  Las  Piiias,  Zapote  river, 
Bacoor,  and  Cavite  Viejo  (Old  Cavite ;  see  map,  Vol.  8,  p. 
544).  The  navy  cooperated,  shelling  the  towns  from  the 
bay  side.  The  fighting  on  June  13  at  Zapote  river  was  the 
fiercest  and  the  most  decisive  since  the  beginning  of  the  war : 
it  is  well  described  by  a  correspondent  of  Harper's  Weekly 
as  follows : 

"  Early  in  the  morning  a  battery  south  of  Las  Pinas  opened  fire  on  our 
lines.  Six  guns  of  the  First  Artillery  replied,  and  the  warships  also  took 
part.  While  this  exchange  of  shells  at  long  range  was  going  on,  Lawton 
took  out  two  companies  of  the  21st  Infantry  to  make  a  reconnoissance 
over  the  mud  flats  between  Manila  bay  and  the  road  connecting  the 
several  coast  towns  which  have  been  mentioned.  This  party  was  attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force  and  driven  back,  but  Lawton  rallied  his  men 
and  carried  the  enemy's  first  position.  Again  they  were  exposed  to  a 
fire  which  decimated  their  ranks,  and  again  sought  cover,  while  reinforce- 
ments were  ordered  up.  The  engagement  thus  precipitated  lasted  until 
noon.  Marines  from  the  Monad)iock  and  Helena  were  landed.  The 
Americans  finally  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way,  literally  through  fire 
and  blood  — through  bayous  and  against  an  enemy  fighting  with  desper- 
ate courage  — to  Ovenshine's  brigade.  The  main  attack  in  the  afternoon 
was  directed  against  the  native  soldiers  splendidly  intrenched  near  the 
Zapote  bridge;  but,  though  this  was  the  key  to  the  situation,  the  enemy's 
riflemen  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and  even  the  'friends'  in  the  houses 
of  the  towns,  by  one  of  their  sudden  shameless  transitions,  becoming 
hostiles  in  an  instant,  fired  on  our  men  from  the  rear.  The  planking  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  had  been  burned  to  prevent  the  Americans  from 
charging  across;  it  became  necessary  for  Lawton's  and  Ovenshine's  men, 
occupying  an  exposed  position,  to  drive  the  Filipinos  from  their  trenches 
on  the  opposite  bank  by  dint  of  heavy  and  continuous  firing.  At  last 
this  was  effected;  the  enemy  broke  and  ran  across  an  open  field,  few  of 
them  escaping  unhurt.  The  14th  Infantry  swam  the  river  ;  the  9th  and 
1 2th  made  a  detour  and  came  upon  the  left  flank  almost  at  the  same  time ; 
the  marines,  with  Maxim  guns,  rendered  good  service  at  this  juncture  ; 
finally  the  bridge  was  repaired,  and  the  21st  crossed  on  it.  This,  however, 
was  just  before  dark,  and  there  had  been  hot  fighting  ever  since  sunrise." 

The  insurgents  retired  to  Imus,  abandoning  the  coast 
region  entirely  :  nor  could  they  rest  at  Imus,  for  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Americans,  June  15. 

At  San  Fernando,  a  large  native  force  made  an  attack 
upon  General  MacArthur's  command,  June  16,  having  made 
an  attempt  the  day  before  to  sever  MacArthur's  communi- 
cation with  Manila.  In  this  affair  the  Filipinos  lost  over  50 
killed ;  the  American  loss  was  14  wounded.  Yet  on  June  22 
General  MacArthur's  troops  were  annoyed  by  repeated 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  *  And  the  command  of  Pio  del  Pilar, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  punishment  given  it  at  Zapote 
river,  had  the  courage  to  enterprise  an  attack  upon  General 
Wheaton  at  Imus.  Beaten  again,  they  were  concentrating 
anew  at  San  Francisco  de  Malabon  June  21.  ' 
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While  affairs  stood  thus,  namely  on  June  26,  General  Otis 
repeated  for  the  twentieth  time  that  30,000  effectives  were  all 
he  needed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  successful  termination. 

Conditioji  of  the  Troops.  —  Of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  troops  in  Luzon  and  the  prospects  for  the  next  campaign, 
Surgeon  Charles  A.  McQueston,  of  General  Otis's  staff,  who 
reached  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  Manila,  at  the  end  of 
June,  said  in  an  interview: 

"  Unless  troops,  thousands  of  them,  are  sent  to  the  aid  of  our  men 
there,  they  will  be  driven  back  into  Manila  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months.  During  the  rainy  season  our  men  simply  cannot  stand  the 
climate.  Fifty  per  cent  of  them  will  be  incapacitated  by  sickness,  and 
the  territory  overrun  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  Manila  will  be  in  a 
state  of  siege  again. 

"  Our  officers  and  soldiers  have  accomplished  wonders,  and  have 
proved  themselves  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  But  nothing  decisive 
has  come  of  it,  because  our  men  were  not  in  great  enough  force.  One 
of  the  great  dangers  that  our  men  have  to  face  is  the  climate.  The  new- 
comers will  be  at  a  disadvantage,  because  the  volunteers  who  are  return- 
ing home  are  inured  to  the  climate.  This  will  make  more  men  necessary 
than  we  would  otherwise  have  to  put  in  the  field.  As  a  matter  of  belief, 
the  Filipinos  think  they  have  the  Americans  licked  already. 

"  One  solution  of  the  situation  might  be  to  enlist  colored  men  from 
the  Gulf  states,  and  this  might  settle  some  of  the  race  questions  of  that 
section.  These  men  would  be  better  able  to  stand  the  climate  conditions 
around  Manila,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are  good  fighters." 

When  the  active  campaign  ended,  June  26,  General  Otis 
forwarded  to  Washington  a  long  telegraphic  dispatch  in  which 
he  states  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  outlook  for  the 
season  when  operations  could  be  recommenced. 

First,  he  states  the  extent  of  territory  in  Luzon  held  by  his  troops  — 
namely,  "  a  large  portion  of  the  Tagalog  country,  extending  from  Imus 
in  the  south  to  San  Fernando  in  the  north,  nearly  60  miles,  and  eastward 
into  Laguna  province."  He  represents  the  insurgent  army  as  wasted 
by  Ipsses  and  scattered;  the  only  large  force  of  insurgents,  about  4,000 
in  number,  was  in  Tarlac  province  and  northern  Pampana.  Bands  of 
50  to  500  men  might  be  found  in  other  portions  of  Luzon ;  the  total 
insurgent  strength  in  Cavite  and  Batanzas  is  reckoned  at  not  more  than 
2,000.  The  insurgent  army  being  thus  broken  up,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
he  says,  desire  peace  and  American  protection.  The  number  of  natives 
within  the  American  lines  was  steadily  increasing,  and  tillage  was  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily.  In  southeastern  Luzon  the  natives  were  combining 
to  oppose  the  insurgents.  Then  General  Otis  makes  this  remark  (repro- 
duced in  the  abbreviated  telegraphic  style) : 

"  Only  hope  insurgent  leaders  is  United  States  aid.  They  proclaim 
near  overthrow  present  administration,  to  be  followed  by  their  independ- 
ence and  recognition  by  United  States.  "fhis  is  the  influence  which 
enables  them  to  hold  out.  Much  contention  prevails  among  them  and 
no  civil  government  remains." 

Of  the  other  islands,  General  Otis  writes  that  they  are  quiet,  awaiting 
the  outcome  in  Luzon.     Of  the  people  of  those  islands,  he  says  that  they 
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are  "all  anxious  for  trade,"  and  that  repeated  calls  for  American  troops 
have  been  made  by  them.  Of  those  troops  he  says  they  have  ''worked 
to  the  limit  of  endurance. "  He  notes  also  that  "  illness  among  the  troops 
has  increased  lately,due  mostly  to  arduous  service  and  climatic  influences  ;" 
but  he  adds  that  in  the  situation  there  is  "  nothing  alarming."  Twelve 
per  cent  of  the  comm.and  was  reported  ill,  and  about  one-half  of  these 
were  in  the  general  hospital.  In  conclusion  he  writes:  "  Many  officers 
and  men  who  served  in  Cuba  break  under  recurrence  of  Cuban  fever; 
and  regular  regiments  lately  arrived  are  inadequately  officered." 

Cuba.  —  The  Jjidicial  Systein.  —  In  advices  from  Havana 
early  in  April,  it  was  charged  that  bribery  and  fraud  are 
practiced  in  the  Cuban  courts  still  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  domination.  But  Gen.  Brooke  was  taking  measures 
to  abate  the  corruption,  to  revise  the  judicial  procedure,  and 
to  change  the  court  personnel.  In  particular,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  abolish  the  practice  of  keeping  iiicomunicado  per- 
sons held  in  prison  for  trial.  It  appears  that  under  that 
system  a  judge  can  imprison  for  life  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
accusation  upon  which  he  is  arrested  and  even  of  the  names 
of  his  accusers.  The  laws,  it  is  true,  allow  only  a  three 
days'  detention  of  the  prisoner  incoiniuiicado ;  but  usage  has 
it  that  he  can  be  re-committed  at  the  end  of  the  three  days, 
of  another  three  days,  and  so  on  without  end.  Another 
abuse  is,  that  the  evidence  in  criminal  cases  is  taken  by 
clerks  who,  for  a  consideration,  will  write  into  the  testimony 
statements  never  made  by  witnesses  ;  and  thus  the  friends 
and  witnesses  of  the  accused  are  transformed  into  witnesses 
against  him. 

Revenue.  — The  revenues  of  the  custom  house  at  Havana, 
amounting  to  between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000,  and 
estimated  at  $13,000,000  or  $14,000,000  for  1899,  are  to  be 
devoted  to  purposes  beneficial  to  all  parts  of  the  island,  such 
as  the  construction  of  barracks,'  support  of  the  rural  guards 
enlisted  for  each  province,  maintenance  of  the  signal,  light- 
house, and  quarantine  services,  road  construction  and  harbor 
improvements,  charity  work  and  hospitals,  civil  administra- 
tion, etc.  It  is  even  expected  that  there  will  be  funds  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expense  of  an  army  of  occupation  of  from 
10,000  to  20,000  men. 

Party  Politics. —  "  Cuban  National  League  "  is  the  title 
of  an  organization  designed  to  promote  the  formation  of  a 
vigorous  National  party.  The  leaders  in  the  League  and  in 
the  party  are  almost  exclusively  civilians ;  and  they  will  of 
necessity  be  in  conflict  with  the  party  which  is  sure  to  be  or- 
ganized for  like  ends  by  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary 
army.     The  National  party  is  laboring  to  educate  the  people 
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for  any  political  functions  which  they  may  be  called  on  to 
exercise.  Each  branch  of  the  League  is  a  school  in  which 
the  prospective  electors  of  Cuba  Libre  are  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  elections,  caucuses,  and  party  union.  The 
League  is  hostile  to  annexation  to  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  wears  the  appearance  of  hostility;  but  the  leaders 
would  doubtless  prefer  American  rule  to  the  domination  of 
the  Cuban  army  element. 

War  Claims.  —  The  State  Department  at  Washington,  in 
the  middle  of  May,  was  informally  advised  that  claims  of 
indemnification  for  loss  and  damage  suffered  in  Cuba  by 
British,  French,  and  German  residents  were  being  drawn  up 
and  would  in  due  time  be  pressed  against  the  American  gov- 
ernment. The  amount  of  the  French  claims  is  understood 
to  be  between  12,000,000  and  15,000,000  francs,  and  of  the 
German  slightly  less.  The  British  claims  are  considerably 
more  than  either  the  German  or  the  French. 

Similar  claims  of  American  citizens  are  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.  In  that  instru- 
ment the  United  States  government  undertakes  to  make  such 
settlement  as  is  proper ;  and  American  claims  amounting  to 
several  millions  of  dollars  have  been  filed. 

The  telegram  from  Washington  which  told  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  foreign  claimants  to  press  their  claims  against  the 
United  States,  added  that,  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
claimants  themselves,  payment  will  be  largely  a  matter  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  the  obligation 
to  look  after  the  American  claimants'  interests  was  assumed 
voluntarily,  and  there  is  no  obligation,  either  in  the  treaty  or 
on  general  principles  of  law,  for  assuming  the  claims  growing 
out  of  Spain's  inability  to  maintain  order  in  Cuba  during  the 
period  of  Spanish  rule.  These  claims  are  totally  distinct 
and  different  from  those  of  the  holders  of  Cuban-Spanish 
bonds ;  for  those  bonds,  Spain  is  answerable. 

Insurgent  Army  Disbandment.  —  The  distribution  of  the 
$3,000,000  among  the  men  of  the  disbanded  Cuban  army 
(p.  50)  proved  to  be  a  vexatious  problem,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fections and  alleged  fraudulency  of  the  rolls  turned  over  to 
General  Brooke  and  the  factious  jealousies  of  the  army 
leaders.  On  April  13  the  muster  rolls  were  delivered  to  the 
governor-general  by  Senor  Domingo  Mendez  Capote ;  they 
contained  the  names  of  6,000  commissioned  officers  and 
42,000  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  men 
and  officers  were  duly  credited  to  the  several   corps,  regi- 
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ments,  battalions,  and  companies  ;  but  a  curious  feature  of 
the  rolls  was  that  the  strength  of  each  company  was  exactly 
50,  not  one  more  nor  one  less.  It  was  seen  that  thousands 
of  names  would  have  to  be  struck  out,  and  that  the  individ- 
uals named  must  be  identified  by  the  officers  in  whose  com- 
mands they  had  served.  But  it  was  foreseen  that  such 
scrutiny  of  the  lists  was  impracticable ;  and  the  number 
40,000  was  assumed  as  divisor  in  determining  the  shares  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  $3,000,000.  Accordingly  General  Brooke 
appointed  commissioners  to  make  the  distribution — one 
Cuban  and  one  American  for  each  corps ;  these  were  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  at  places  designated  in  the  provinces  of 
Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe, and  Santiago.  The  arms  were  to  be  given  up  to  the 
local  mayors  or  alcaldes.  Ex-soldiers  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  government  were  to  have  no  share ;  but  this  rule  did  not 
apply  to  day  laborers.  Whatever  money  was  left  after  payment 
to  the  soldiers,  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  maimed 
and  destitute  officers.  It  appears  that,  except  the  maimed  and 
destitute,  the  commissioned  officers  were  to  have  no  share 
in  the  distribution. 

In  a  manifesto  published  at  this  time.  General  Gomez 
explains  to  his  companions  in  arms  the  nature  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  American  authorities.  After  detailing  his 
negotiations  with  General  Brooke,  he  declares  that  he  did 
not  act  alone,  but  always  took  counsel  with  the  officers  of  the 
army.  As  to  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  Cuban  army 
and  people  he  says: 

"  My  advice  to  you  now  is  to  return  to  your  homes  with  the  amounts 
offered  by  the  intervening  government,  and  to  practice  patience,  which 
will  be  an  additional  proof  of  your  heroism.  In  this  way  we  shall  re- 
construct most  rapidly  the  homes  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
blood  poured  out  in  behalf  of  a  purpose  now  attained,  and  thus  begin 
this  cycle  of  liberty,  with  the  grandest  prospects,  preceded  by  the  heralds 
of  future  prosperity  and  peace. 

"  This  work  is  your  liortion.  Let  no  pretext  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  independent  government  for  which  three  generations 
of  Cubans  have  struggled  with  all  sacrifice;  and  which  is  now  promised 
by  a  noble  nation,  pledged  to  obtain  for  us  our  rights. 

*'  Meanwhile,  I  shall  remain  where  I  am  generously  invited,  among 
the  Cubans.  I  shall  work  without  cessation  for  our  aspirations,  and  in 
a  narrow  sphere  assigned  me  if  necessary.  And  if  it  happens  that  all 
logical  and  just  methods  shall  be  exhausted  without  the  desired  result,  I 
will  go  to  Washington  and  there  tell  of  Cuba  and  her  sacred  ideals  of  an 
independent  republic,  and  will  arbitrate  the  destiny  of  our  country,  bap- 
tized with  blood  and  sanctified  with  our  love  of  independence  and  liberty, 
which  we  will  never  cease  demanding  in  tones  of  subtlest  diplomacy,  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation  that  is  to  be  in  the  near  future,  always  asking  that 
independence  and  liberty  which  we  covet  in  the  name  of  right,  civiliza- 
tion, justice,  and  democracy." 
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On  the  day  appointed  for  commencing  the  distribution  at 
Havana,  May  27,  very  few  of  the  4,319  men  enrolled  in  that 
province  made  an  appearance ;  and  only  seven  received  the 
$75  allotted  to  each.  At  10  o'clock  an  officer  of  the  pay- 
master's department  appeared  on  the  scene  in  a  wagon 
drawn  by  four  mules  and  containing  $30,000  gold  and  $9,000 
silver.  The  first  applicant  was  a  colored  man  unarmed  but 
in  the  Cuban  uniform ;  he  got  nothing,  having  been  only  a 
camp  follower.  While  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  government  and  of  the  Cuban  patriots  waited  for  the 
second  applicant,  word  came  from  General  Ludlow's  adjutant 
that  one  Harris,  Cuban-American,  confined  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, was  undoubtedly  a  soldier  of  the  Cuban  army,  and 
that  the  man  would  be  sent  down  to  the  place  of  distribu- 
tion under  guard.  Then  came  four  men  without  arms ;  their 
names  were  not  on  the  rolls  and  they  received  nothing. 
These  were  followed  at  long  intervals  by  others  whose  claims 
also  were  not  substantiated.  At  last  came  Hilario  Esquivel 
Perez,  who  had  been  an  orderly  at  General  Gomez's  head- 
quarters. This  man  had  no  arms,  and  he  said  his  duties  had 
been  to  gather  forage  for  the  horses  and  food  for  the  men. 
He  got  the  $75.  It  was  now  afternoon;  and  from  then  till 
evening  six  more  men  received  the  bounty,  though  none  of 
them  had  their  arms  or  a  receipt  for  arms  delivered  up. 
The  following  day,  though  1 1 1  claimants  came,  only  thirty 
received  the  $75.  Twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty  gave  up 
their  arms ;  the  rest  showed  receipts  for  arms  surrendered  by 
them  to  the  alcalde.  The  third  day.  May  29,  ex-soldiers  to 
the  number  of  300  or  more  applied  for  payment;  of  these 
only  112  could  be  paid  between  10  and  5  o'clock;  and  more 
than  200  had  their  payment  deferred  for  a  month,  when  the 
pay  officers  should  have  returned  from  the  other  provinces. 
On  June  27  the  payment  to  the  Cuban  ex-soldiers  in  Havana 
province  was  completed ;  the  number  of  men  receiving  the 
$75  in  that  province  was  3,500,  and  of  those  paid  at  Nuevi- 
tas  and  Puerto  Principe  2,685.  The  number  of  beneficiaries 
of  the  distribution  throughout  the  island  was  not  yet  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  June. 

The  Situation  at  Santiago.  —  General  Wood,  military 
governor  of  Santiago,  made  a  report  upon  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  province  early  in  June,  in  which  he  describes 
the  people  as  peaceful,  contented,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in- 
dustrious. "  There  are  no  beggars  and  no  brigands."  And 
what  is  more  astonishing  still,  General  Wood  was  able  to 
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declare  at  that  date,  when  in  the  western  portion  of  the  island 
the  soldiers  and  especially  the  officers  of  the  Cuban  army 
were  causing  so  much  trouble,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
soldier  under  arms  in  the  whole  province,  "  absolutely  not  a 
man."  Commenting  on  this  statement  the  New  York 
Iribune  makes  these  remarks  : 

"  It  is  not  known  that  he  has  paid  them  off,  or  purchased  their  rifles,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  He  has,  apparently,  simply  given  them  something 
to  do.  He  has  given  them  an  opportunity  to  return  to  peaceful  industries, 
and  they  have  improved  it;  and  now  'it  is  impossible  for  the  officers  to 
take  their  men  from  their  fields  and  homes.' 

"  The  question,  as  General  Wood  has  found  it,  is  thus  one  of  industry 
and  not  of  politics.  The  people  are  tired  of  war,  whether  of  swords  or 
words.  They  want  peace.  They  want  work.  They  want  to  rebuild 
their  homes.  Put  them  in  the  way  of  doing  this,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  trouble.  There  is  work  enough  that  needs  to  be  done  to  keep 
them  all  busy  at  good  wages;  and  there  is  money  enough  in  the  revenues 
of  the  island  to  pay  them.  If  such  a  policy  were  adopted  throughout 
the  island,  the  people  who  are  now  making  disturbances,  and  who  are 
less  than  two  ])er  cent  of  the  whole,  would  cease  to  be  a  troubling  factor. 
The  handful  of  incendiary  and  obstreperous  politicians  derive  their  sole 
importance  from  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  them  by  the  United  States. 
Deprive  them  of  the  little  following  they  have  by  setting  idle  men  to  work, 
relegate  them  to  back  seats,  and  then  ignore  them,  and  they  would  vie 
in  importance  only  with  so  many  extinct  mud  volcanoes." 

Porto  Rico.  —  Legal  Reforms.  —  The  laws  relating  to 
marriage  have  been  greatly  modified  by  an  order  of  General 
Henry,  governor-general.  Ministers  of  religion  without 
regard  to  sect  are  empowered  to  officiate  in  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  marriage  contract.  The  obligation  of  publishing 
the  banns  is  done  away;  and,  instead,  written  notice  of  an 
intended  marriage  is  required  24  hours  in  advance  of  the 
ceremony.  The  legal  age  of  23  years  for  men  is  reduced  to 
20,  and  of  women  to  18  :  at  the  ages  of  20  and  18  years 
respectively,  neither  the  man  nor  the  woman  requires  the  con- 
sent of  parents.  With  consent  of  parents,  males  of  16 
years  and  females  of  14  can  contract  marriage  lawfully. 
Civil  functionaries  officiating  at  marriages  are  absolutely 
forbidden  to  accept  fees.  The  law  against  concubinage  is 
made  very  stringent.  A  contract  of  marriage  entered  into 
legitimates  the  children  born  in  concubinage. 

A  New  Governor.  —  General  Henry,  at  his  own  request, 
was  recalled  from  Porto  Rico  April  18,  and  General  Davis 
named  as  his  successor.  The  retiring  governor  sailed  home- 
ward from  San  Juan  May  9 ;  and  his  departure  was  attended 
with  hearty  demonstrations  of  regard  from  citizens  of  that 
town  and  the  surrounding  region,  as  well  as  from  the  officials, 
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military  and  civil.     He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Speaking  of  General  Henry,  the  New  York  Independent  says : 

"  His  own  character,  as  it  appeared  in  his  official  acts,  was  marked 
by  his  utter  simplicity  and  frankness.  vSpanish  methods  of  government 
involve  circumlocution,  postponement,  mystery,  secrecy,  fair  words  mean- 
ing nothing  or  covering  doubtful  acts.  General  Henry  seemed  to  have 
no  official  secrets.  What  he  did  he  did  openly,  in  sight  of  all  the  people, 
like  General  Wood  in  Santiago,  Cuba.     He  spoke  his  mind  seemingly 

without  reserve.  When 
subordinates,  particularly 
those  of  the  military  service, 
failed  in  duty  or  blundered, 
he  corrected  them  immedi- 
ately and  publicly.  He  was 
blunt  in  his  expressions,  but 
seldom  unjust.  He  was  often 
severe,  but  he  was  never  ma- 
licious. He  showed  no  undue 
partiality  for  Americans.  He 
was  criticized  for  refusing  to 
allow  American  lawyers  to 
practice  before  the  Spanish 
courts  without  an  examina- 
tion as  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  codes.  He  was, 
of  course,  right.  He  was  be- 
sieged to  appoint  Americans 
to  office.  Again  he  discrimi- 
nated, and  rightly,  in  favor  of 
the  natives." 

Complaints  of  great 
destitution  in  the  island 
having  reached  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington 
in  April,  an  investiga- 
tion was  ordered ;  and 
on  May  3  General  Henry 
was  able  to  report  that 
the  stories  told  were  exaggerated.  The  government,  he 
showed,  was  spending  more  than  $100,000  a  month  in  con- 
structing roads,  employing  12,000  men.  The  government 
was  also  supplying  rations  to  many  persons  who  could  not 
work,  and  there  was  "no  suffering."  This  work  of  road- 
making  goes  on  steadily.  Shortly  after  General  Henry's 
report,  Major  Hills,  director  of  public  works,  had  on  his 
pay-rolls  the  names  of  15,000  laborers  employed  in  that  way. 
Grievances.  —  But  the  Porto  Ricans,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  are  protesting  against  the 
continuance  of  military  rule.  In  the  beginning  of  June  two 
representatives  of  this  party  appeared  in  Washington  to  ask 
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for  a  redress  of  grievances  —  Dr.  J.  Julio  Henna  and  Dr.  M. 
Zeno  Gandia.  These  two  commissioners  gave  out  in  New 
York,  June  30,  a  voluminous  document  setting  forth  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complain.     In  it  they  say  ; 

'*  Porto  Rico  finds  itself  at  this  moment  in  an  extraordinary  situation. 
The  island  is  dc  facto  by  virtue  of  actual  occupation  and  de  jure  by  virtue 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  concluded 
at  Paris  on  December  10,  189S,  an  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  And,  nevertheless,  neither  its  soil  nor  its 
ports,  its  commerce,  its  inhabitants,  are  for  any  practical  purpose  consid 
ered  American.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  floats  over 
the  soil  of  Porto  Rico,  but  it  does  not  make  American  even  the  children 
who  are  born  under  its  shield.  .  .  . 

"Porto  Ricans  are  treated  as  an  inferior  people,  needing  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  Christianized,  and  civilized;  and  in  the  procession  of  the 
Peace  Jubilee,  celebrated  with  great  pomj)  at  Washington,  which  the 
President  reviewed,  surrounded  by  his  cabinet  and  the  diplomatic  body 
and  the  elite  of  Washington  society,  no  other  symbol  was  made  to  appear 
to  represent  Porto  Rico  and  Porto  Rican  civilization  than  a  dilapidated 
little  negro  boy  riding  on  the  back  of  a  not  less  dilapidated  little  pony, 
with  the  announcement,  which  excited  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
of  'Porto  Rican  Express.'  This  is  the  recognition  which  Porto  Rico 
has  secured  for  having  opened  its  arms  and  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
American  invaders!   .   .   . 

"  Porto  Rico  was  not  by  any  means  a  proper  subject  for  American 
intervention.  The  voice  of  Porto  Rico  was  not  heard.  'i"he  idea  that 
the  Porto  Rican  people  might  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject,  or 
that  a  bargain  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how  generous  on  the  part  of  one 
belligerent,  might  need  at  X^-A.'iX  pro  forma  the  consent  of  the  Porto  Rican 
people,  was  not  even  thought  of. 

"  This  pamphlet  is  intended  not  to  make  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  aid  it  in  doing  justice  to  Porto  Rico.  It  has  been  prepared 
to  show  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  whole 
world  that  the  Porto  Rican  people  do  not  submit  in  silence  to  treatment 
as  slaves  or  as  dependent  beings  little  less  than  savages,  needing  protec- 
tion from  the  outside  and  entitled  to  nothing  else  than  guardianship  by 
the  sword. 

"The  Porto  Rican  people,  in  asking  from  the  people  to  whom  they 
have  been  added  that  the  principles  of  the  first  enactment  to  be  found  in 
their  statute  books  be  applied  to  them,  are  not  asking  for  favors.  They 
are  demanding  justice." 
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WHILE  the  question  of  the  form  of  government  to  be 
provided  for  Hawaii  stands  in  abeyance  (p.  56),  the 
islands  remain  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being 
a  republic  within  a  republic,  which  they  have  occupied  since 
August  12  of  last  year,  when  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised 
over  the  Executive  building  at  Honolulu,  and  the  group  for- 
mally   passed  under   sovereignty   of  the  United    States,  in 
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accordance  with  the  Newlands  joint  resolution  signed  by 
President  McKinley  July  7  (Vol.  8,  pp.  322,  561).  President 
Dole  and  his  cabinet  have  continued  without  interruption  to 
exercise  their  functions. 

Commercially  and  industrially  the  outlook  is  most  en- 
couraging. Sugar  prices  are  up,  and  rice  and  coffee  planta- 
tions are  doing  well. 


THE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE* 

THIS  assembly  of  official  delegates  from  many  nations 
opened  its  sessions  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  on  May  18, 
pursuant  to  the  appeal  issued  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  II., 
for  consideration  of  measures  to  avert  war  or  to  mitigate  its 
horrors  (Vol.  8,  p.  612  ;  Vol.  9.  p.  100).  His  earliest  sug- 
gestion of  an  "  international  discussion  "  for  "  putting  an 
end  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  present  arma- 
ments," with  the  more  definite  proposals  subsequently  issued 
in  a  circular  from  the  Russian  foreign  office,  caused  the 
assembly  to  be  commonly  termed  at  first  "  the  Disarmament 
Conference ;  "  during  its  session  it  was  given  the  less  specific 
designation  "Peace  Conference ; "  its  final  title  in  history 
may  await  its  developed  results. 

One  of  the  minor  kingdoms  of  Europe,  unambitious, 
aloof  from  international  entanglements  and  intrigue,  yet  of 
high  historic  repute,  was  chosen  by  Russia  as  the  most  ac- 
ceptable location  for  the  work  in  view ;  and  the  official  invita- 
tions went  out  from  the  foreign  office  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
name  of  the  young  Queen  Wilhelmina.  The  Huis  te7i  Bosch,  or 
Palace  in  the  Wood,  in  a  lovely  forest  spot  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  The  Hague,  built  by  Princess  Amalia  two  centuries 
and  a-half  ago,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conference. 
Its  rooms  are  rich  with  decoration  and  with  seventeenth-cen- 
tury paintings  and  displays  of  oriental  art;  and  one  great 
octagonal  room,  the  Orange  hall  with  walls  forty-five  feet 
high  and  dome-shaped  ceiling  with  cupola,  was  assigned  for 
the  sessions. 

Twenty-six  nations  were  represented  in  the  conference. 
The  selection,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Russian  government, 
included  the  six  great  European  powers,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy ;  the  three 
European  powers  of  second  rank,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
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way,  Turkey;  the  eleven  minor  European  states,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Luxemburg,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Monte- 
negro, Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Portugal,  Denmark ;  four 
Asiatic  nations,  Persia,  China,  Japan,  Siam  ;  two  from  North 
America,  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  No  African  or 
South  American  nations  were  invited  —  the  latter  being 
omitted  because  their  foreign  relations  were  deemed  to  be 
practically  represented  by  the  United  States.  The  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  may  have  been  excluded  because 
of  their  peculiar  relation  to  Great  Britain  at  the  time.  The 
Vatican  is  understood  to  have  been  omitted  because  its  inclu- 
sion would  have  caused  a  refusal  of  participation  by  the 
Italian  government,  which  asserts  the  sole  sovereignty  of 
Italy  as  a  kingdom.  This  exclusion  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  claims  in  moral  relations  a  supremacy  over  all  who  sit 
on  thrones  or  rule  republics,  is  notable  in  view  of  the  general 
feeling  that  ethical  considerations  were  to  have  a  large  place 
in  the  proposed  discussions.  Indeed,  Leo  XIII.  had  in 
recent  years  set  forth  a  plan  of  a  peace  congress  for  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  Vatican  saw  no  other  course  open  in 
present  conditions  than  to  order  the  papal  nuncio  at  The 
Hague  to  leave  his  post  and  abide  at  Luxembourg  during  the 
conference. 

The  invitation  of  so  large  a  number  of  minor  powers  — 
some  practically  devoid  of  military  or  naval  force  —  is  gener- 
ally credited  to  Russian  astuteness.  Where,  as  in  this  as- 
sembly, the  delegates  from  every  several  nation  cast  unitedly 
one  vote,  and  Siam  or  Servia  counts  in  the  result  as  heavily 
as  the  world-wide  British  empire,  there  might  be  both  small 
scope  for  diplomacy  in  combinations  and  large  opportunity 
for  outweighing  the  three  or  four  nations  whose  vast  armies 
shake  the  continents,  or  whose  swift  ships  cover  all  seas. 

The  Delegfates.  —  The  number  of  representatives  to  be 
appointed  from  each  country  was  stated  to  be  six ;  some 
countries  sent  only  one :  the  total  number  in  actual  attend- 
ance was  nearly  one  hundred. 

For  the  names  of  the  delegates  from  the  United  States,  with  notices 
of  their  career,  see  Vol.  9,  pp.  loi,  102.  The  head  of  this  delegation 
was  Andrew  D.- White,  United  States  ambassador  to  Germany;  the 
secretary,  Frederick  W.  Holls. 

The  head  of  the  British  delegation  was  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  for- 
merly permanent  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  British  ambassador 
to  the  United  States  for  the  last  eleven  years  —  a  man  honored  and  trusted 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  negotiator  of  the  model  treaty  of 
Anglo-American  arbitration  which  the  United  States  senate  rejected 
(Vol.  7,  pp.  47,  349). 
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The  chief  of  the  Russian  delegates  was  l^aron  de  Staal,  many  of 
whose  seventy-five  years  have  been  given  to  diph)matic  service — fifteen 
of  them  as  Russian  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  untiring 
in  his  endeavors  to  create  and  foster  friendliness  between  the  two  rival 
countries.  After  a  military  career  of  distinction,  he  represented  Russia 
in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  some  of  the  German  states.  He  has  always 
been  noted  for  a  style  of  diplomacy  at  once  most  amiable  and  most  honest. 

The  head  of  the  German  delegation  was  Count  von  Miinster,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  European  diplomats,  early  associated  with  Bismarck,  who 
sent  him  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  ambassador  to 
London,  whence,  in  1885,  he 
was  transferred  to  Paris  as 
successor  to  Prince  von  Ho- 
henlohe,  the  present  German 
chancellor. 

The  head  of  the  Italian 
delegation  was  Count  Con- 
stantin  Nigra,  whose  rank  as 
diplomatist  is  next  to  the 
highest  —  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  secretary  and 
confidant  of  the  great  Cavour, 
and  afterward  ambassador  at 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Lon- 
don, and  Vienna. 

The  chief  Austrian  dele- 
gate was  Count  Welser  von 
XVelserheimb,  an  ex-ambas- 
sador. 

The  head  of  the  French 
delegation  was  M.  Leon  Bour- 
geois, who  has  been  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  and  premier. 

Of  the  Belgian  delegates 
the  chief  was  M.  Ikernaert, 
for  ten  years  Belgian  premier ; 
of  the  Spanish  delegates, 
General  Don  Carlos  O'Don- 
nell,  Duke  of  Tetuan,  form- 
erly minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs ;  as  had  been  also  the 
chief  Dutch  and  the  chief  Turkish  delegates. 

Probably  the  heaviest  labors  of  the  conference  devolved 
on  men  not  heads  of  delegations,  but  experts  in  international 
law  or  in  military  and  naval  science.  Among  these  were  two 
of  the  great  lights  of  Europe  on  the  law  of  nations  —  Pro- 
fessor Martens  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Professor  T.  M.  C. 
Asser  of  Amsterdam;  besides,  a  man  of  undoubted  legal 
learning  and  ability  among  the  German  delegates,  who,  in 
view  of  his  recent  pamphlet,  Der  Ewige  Friede,  might  be 
termed  a  fiery  light,  Baron  von  Stengel,  professor  of.  law  in 
the  University  of  Munich.  His  pamphlet  declares  that  the 
Germans,  least  of  all  nations,  should  support  the  "  fantastic 
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aspirations  of  the  friends  of  peace."     It  indulges  in  the  fol- 
lowing prognostication  : 

"  The  Americans,  intoxicated  with  success,  will  strive  more  and  more 
to  become  the  dominant  power  and  dictate  their  law  to  Europe.  .  .  , 
Shall  Germany  stand  peacefully  on  one  side  .-'  "  It  questions  whether  it 
was  "mere  madness  or  crime  when  perpetual  peace  was  preached  to 
the  German  nation  ;  "  and  it  describes  the  Czar's  rescript  as  a  "bombas- 
tically composed  document." 

The  appointment  by  Emperor  William  of  so  peculiar  a 
peace  advocate  to  represent  his  government  in  the  conference, 
caused  distrust  of  the  emperor's  sympathy  with  any  move- 
ment to  avoid  or  to  limit  war.  Von  Stengel  is  said  to  have 
explained  that  his  diatribe  was  aimed  at  the  extremists  in 
certain  peace  societies.  . 

The  appointment  of  M.  de  Struve  as  one  of  the  Russian 
delegates,  long  the  acceptable  Russian  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, now  envoy  to  the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  recalled  to 
the  English  mind  one  of  the  keenest,  most  resourceful,  and 
most  vigorous  diplomatic  antagonists  to  British  policy  in  the 
Far  East. 

Among  the  British  delegates  were  Sir  Henry  Howard,  K. 
C.  M.  G.,  minister  at  The  Hague;  and  Major-General  Sir 
John  Ardagh,  K.  C.  I.  E. 

Proceedin§:s  of  the  Conference. — At  the  opening  ses- 
sion at  The  Hague,  May  i8,  M.  de  Beaufort,  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands, after  welcoming  the  delegates,  moved  that  Baron  de 
Staal,  Russian  delegate,  should  be  appointed  president. 
This  motion  was  adopted  unanimously ;  .and  M.  de  Beaufort 
was  then  appointed  honorary  president. 

At  the  second  session.  May  20,  the  conference  appointed 
three  commissions  to  deal  with  three  groups  of  questions 
comprising  the  eight  points  enumerated  in  the  preliminary 
circular  from  the  Russian  foreign  office  (p.  100).  These 
commissions  —  to  be  known  as  First,  Second,  Third  —  were 
to  consider  their  assigned  topics  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions thereupon  for  discussion  in  the  full  conference. 

The  First  commission,  on  Disarmament,  had  as  its  American  mem- 
bers Doctor  White,  Captain  Mahan,  Captain  Crozier ;  Second  commis- 
sion, Doctor  White,  Mr.  Newel,  Captain  Mahan,  Captain  Crozier;  Third 
commission,  Doctor  White,  Doctor  Seth  Low,  Mr.  Holls. 

liritish  members  —  First  commission,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  F'isher, 
Major-General  Sir  John  Ardagh  ;  Second  commission,  the  same  as  the 
first ;   Third  commission.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  Sir  Henry  Howard. 

The  topics  from  the  Russian  circular  were  assigned  as 
follows : 
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First  commission  (Disarmament)  —  limitation  of  expenditure  ;  pro- 
hibition of  new  styles  of  firearms  ;  limitation  of  the  use  of  explosives ; 
prohibition  .of  the  use  of  rams  or  of  submarine  boats. 

Second  commission  (Laws  of  Warfare) — application  of  the  Geneva 
convention  to  naval  warfare ;  neutralization  of  vessels  engaged  in  saving 
the  shipwrecked  during  or  after  naval  engagements ;  revision  of  the 
declaration  of  Brussels  of  1874  on  the  notification  and  the  customs  of 
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Third  commission  (Mediation)  —  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  a  sub- 
ject regarded  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  the  most  practically 
important  of  all  the  subjects  under  consideration. 

It  was  definitely  understood  that  no  appeals  were  to  be 
heard  by  the  conference  from  any  parties  presenting  com- 
plaints against  any  government. 

An  anticipatory  criticism  was  heard,  that  the  personal 
membership  of  the  conference  was  remarkable  more  for 
quantity  than  for  quality,  inasmuch  as  if  definitive  action  had 
been  hoped  for,  the  various  foreign  offices  should  have  sent 
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their  respoi;isible  ministers  of  highest  rank.  The  reply  is 
that  no  such  "  conference  "  could  have  been  assembled :  such 
an  assembly  would  have  been  instead  a  congress,  for  all 
whose  utterances  and  conclusions  the  various  governments 
would  necessarily  have  been  held  responsible.  Few  govern- 
ments would  have  bound  themselves  by  accepting  the  sum- 
mons.     The   discussions   would    have   been    petrified   into 

diplomatic  posturing; 
and  the  moral  force 
needful  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  world  as  a 
preliminary  to  official 
action  for  the  great  ob- 
jects desired  could  not 
have  been  brought  to 
bear,  nor  even  generated. 
As  the  case  now  stands, 
no  decisions  reached  at 
The  Hague  are  to  be 
conclusive  with  any  na- 
tion unless  accepted  and 
formally  ^enacted  by  the 
national  government. 
In  other  words,  the  only 
force  to  be  hoped  for  as 
the  issue  of  this  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of 
peace  is  moral  force. 
Whether  the  conference 
will  exert  this  is  as  yet 
a  question,  as  public  utterances  largely  show;  but  these 
utterances  show  also  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  one 
essential  for  this  great  uplift  is  moral  force. 

In  the  early  sessions,  the  main  drift  of  discussion  began 
to  evince  itself.  Projects  of  disarmament,  or  of  reduction 
or  limitation  of  armament,  had  small  attention.  Such  discus- 
sion as  they  had,  except  one  earnest  speech  on  June  26  from 
a  German  delegate,  seemed  perfunctory,  as  though  due  only 
to  a  respect  for  the  Czar.  This  respect  may  be  believed  to 
be  genuine;  yet  the  situation  was  recognized* as  delicate  and 
inexplicable  in  view  of  the  immense  military  preparations  of 
Russia  and  her  unpausing  advance  into  new  territories,  so 
that,  if  armament  on  land  were  now  to  be  checked  in  all 
nations,  Russia,  in  her  forces  and  her  position,  would  out- 
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weigh  every  other  nation.  It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  when 
the  committee  to  which  were  submitted  the  Russian  propo- 
sals for  naval  disarmament  unanimously  rejected  them.  The 
proposals  were  to  the  effect  that  building  of  warships  should 
be  limited,  that  a  proportion  of  those  now  in  use  should  be 
retired,  and  that  the  use  of  rams  and  of  submarine  boats 
should  be  prohibited. 

While  the  Czar's  rescript  gave  the  impression  that  Rus- 
sia's chief  effort  would  be  to  bring  the  conference  to  pro- 
nounce for  general  disarmament  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
it  was  understood  that  the  American  delegates  were  in- 
structed from  Washington  to  urge  above  all  else  some  system 
of  international  arbitration  for  prevention  of  wars ;  then,  the 
exemption  of  private  property  (except  articles  contraband 
of  war)  from  an  enemy's  seizure  at  sea ;  and  then,  extension 
to  naval  warfare  of  the  admirably  humane  Red  Cross  rules 
and  principles,  which,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  have  so  much 
mitigated  the  barbarities  and  horrors  of  the  battlefield.  As 
to  disarmament,  the  instructions  were  that  it  would  suffice 
for  the  United  States  —  avoiding  any  reflection  on  the  ques- 
tion as  concerns  Europe  —  to  point  to  its  army  and  navy  as 
already  far  smaller  than  any  minimum  which  the  conference 
could  assign  for  the  forces  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Great  Britain  was  known  to  be  ready  for  some  workable  plan 
of  universal  arbitration  and  mediation.  The  position  of 
most  of  the  other  nations  on  two  of  the  three  great  groups 
of  subjects  to  be  discussed,  was  only  to  be  conjectured.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  in  general  there  was  little  expec- 
tation of  any  immediately  practical  result  from  the  Czar's 
well-meant  but  surprising  initiative ;  though  there  certainly 
was  a  vague  welcome  for  it  in  hope  of  its  beneficent  moral 
influence. 

Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  salient  points  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  resolves.  As  no  official  report  has  yet  appeared, 
the  statements  here  given  must  be  fragmentary. 

First  Commission  (^Disarmament).  —  So  far  as  this  con- 
cerned a  reduction  or  even  only  a  limitation  of  military  or 
naval  strength,  the  position  of  the  conference  has  already 
been  indicated.  On  other  matters  within  its  assigned  scope, 
these  results  may  be  specified ;  though  decisions  from  any  of 
the  three  commissions  must  also  be  adopted  by  the  full  con- 
ference, and  then  submitted  to  the  various  governments. 
Near  the  end  of  May  the  use  of  the  dum-dum  bullet  (stig- 
matized as  making  a  large  and  ragged  wound)  was  prohibited 
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by  a  vote  of  1 8  to  3,  the  three  powers  in  the  negative  being 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Italy.  On  June  22,  bullets  were  pro- 
hibited which  easily  spread  or  flatten  out  in  the  human  body 
—  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  alone  voting  in  the 
negative  on  this.  The  use  of  the  new  and  destructive  explo- 
sives cast  from  balloons  was  forbidden  for  five  years.  As- 
phyxiating gases  were  prohibited  from  use  in  war. 

SecoTid  Commission  {Laws  of  Warfare).  —  On  June  13, 
the  Red  Cross  sub-committee  reported  in  favor  of  applying 
to  naval  warfare  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  convention  of 
1864,  with  the  supplementary  clauses  of  1868.  This  is 
regarded  as  a  highly  important  advance.  The  report  by 
Professor  Louis  Renault,  of  the  French  delegation,  was 
greatly  admired  for  its  masterly  application  of  principles  and 
marshalling  of  details.  Some  amendments  were  made ;  and 
on  June  15,  the  committee  voted  to  present  it  to  the  full  con- 
ference with  a  convention  then  to  be  signed,  embodying  the 
important  humanitarian  requirements  or  provisions  comprised 
in  the  sub-committee's  scheme.  The  committee  voted  also 
to  recommend  a  revision  of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864. 
This  whole  procedure  was  welcomed  as  the  first,  and  a  very 
valuable,  result  of  the  conference.  The  question  was  raised 
by  the  delegates  from  Turkey  and  Siam,  of  replacing  the  Red 
Cross  flag  by  one  without  religious  significance. 

Third  Cominission  {Mediation^  also  Arbitration).  —  In  the 
view  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  this  was  the 
most  practically  important  topic  for  discussion.  Had  not  the 
failure  of  the  Ijnited  States  senate  to  confirm  the  treaty  of 
arbitration  recently  negotiated  between  those  two  countries 
revealed  the  difficulties  which  would  beset  any  such  compact 
in  an  assemblage  representing  twenty-six  nations,  the  general 
longing  for  such  an  approach  toward  universal  peace  would 
have  been  in  those  two  countries  a  general  hope.  Doubtless 
many  other  countries  sympathized  fully  with  this  longing. 
The  attitude  of  those  delegates  who  were  not  earnest  advo- 
cates of  arbitration  differed  widely  at  the  very  start  from 
their  own  and  the  general  attitude  toward  disarmament. 
Disarmament  was  to  be  instantly  negatived,  courteously  and 
without  casting  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to  its  honorable  origin 
and  motive  —  therefore,  with  as  brief  discussion  or  show  of 
reasons  as  possible.  Arbitration,  the  same  group  of  dele- 
gates seemed  to  hold,  was  to  be  discussed  at  large  —  no  peril 
there,  nothing  explosive  ;  indeed,  a  most  gracious  sentiment, 
a  poetic  ideal  tending  to  refine  the  over-strenuous  nationalism 
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which  would  plunge  at  short  notice  into  any  fight.  It  was 
an  ideal  to  be  discussed,  and  complimented  in  resolutions, 
and  there  an  end  for  the  present ;  inasmuch  as  it  involved  a 
principle  which,  tending  to  make  all  nations  one,  necessarily 
tended  in  any  thorough  application  to  diminish  all  sovereign 
prerogatives  and  to  dim  the  distinctive  colors  on  every 
national  flag :  this  generation  is  not  ready  for  it  as  a  scheme 
of  world-organization ; 
let  the  conference  bless 
it,  and  leave  those  few, 
if  any,  who  think  that 
they  can  use  it,  to  try  it. 
In  the  last  days  of 
May  the  drafting  com- 
mittee of  the  Third  com- 
mission adopted  with 
few  alterations  several 
schemes  of  mediation 
and  arbitration  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  commis- 
sion. In  brief,  the 
scheme  of  the  American 
delegates  (understood  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in 
Washington)  provides : 

1.  An  international  tribu- 
nal, with  one  member  from 
each  sovereign  state  joined 
in  the  treaty,  to  be  selected 
by  a  majority  of  the  highest 
court  of  each  of  the  signatory 
powers :  thus  a  judicial  body. 

2.  This  tribunal  to  be 
permanent,  having   a  central 

seat,  and   always  ready  for   presentation  of   causes 
admit  increased  entanglements. 

3.  The  tribunal  to  have  jurisdiction  over  every  matter  submitted  to 
it  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  in  the  matter ;  but  not  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  case  until  assured  by  both  parties  that  they  will  abide  by  its 
decision:  thus  the  entering  into  an  arbitration  to  be  not  compulsory 
except  with  a  moral  compulsion. 

4.  Every  case  to  be  tried  by  the  regular  and  permanent  bench  of 
judges  —  either  all,  or  a  portion  of  them,  never  less  than  three,  as  the 
contestants  may  elect;  but,  in  the  case  of  only  three,  by  judges  not 
natives  or  residents  of  countries  belonging  to  the  powers  in  discord:  thus 
no  judges  to  be  chosen  for  their  supposed  partiality  to  either  side. 

5.  A  rehearing  of  any  case  to  be  had  on  demand  from  either  side 
within  three  months  after  notification  of  the  verdict,  either  on  presenta- 
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tion  of  new  evidence  or  on  raising  of  new  points  of  law :  thus  on  the 
familiar  principle  of  appeal. 

6.  This  convention  to  come  into  force  and  the  tribunal  to  be  estab- 
lished when  nine  powers,  eight  of  whom  being  European  or  American, 
and  four  being  signatories  of  the  declarati  )n  of  Paris,  1856,  shall  have 
given  adhesion. 

Three  other  plans  were  submitted,  from  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  All  four,  with  certain  changes,  were 
reported  to  the  commission  —  the  American  project,  unani- 
mously, and,  as  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  non-official 
reports,  being  given  the  first  place. 

The  Americans  proposed  also  a  special  scheme  of  media- 
tion, providing  that  upon  a  dispute  between  two  powers,  each 
shall  choose  another  power  to  act  as  its  "  second,"  and  the 
two  seconds  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  a  national 
duel.  The  seconds  shall,  even  after  war  has  begun,  continue 
their  efforts  with  a  view  to  ending  hostilities. 

The  Russian  scheme  was  elaborate,  comprising  forty 
articles.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Professor  Martens. 

This  scheme  urged  mediation  by  friendly  powefs  for  solution  of  inter- 
national disputes;  and  declared  iox  arbitration  in  differences  regarding 
international  application  of  treaties.  It  then  proceeded  to  divide  disputes 
into  two  classes  — ^^one  not  involving  vital  interests  or  national  honor,  in 
which  the  arbitration  should  be  obligatory;  the  other  affecting  vital 
interests  or  national  honor,  in  which  arbitration  should  be  optional  — 
applied  only  on  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  one  of  the  disputants  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  dis^Dutant.  A  code  of  arbitration  followed.  The 
scheme  provided  for  an  international  commission  of  inquiry  to  investi- 
gate questions  of  fact;  also  for  arbitration,  either  by  a  third  power,  or 
by  a  special  tribunal  of  five  members,  two  chosen  by  each  party  and  the 
four  choosing  a  fifth.  Professor  Martens  afterward  proposed  to  add  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote's  plan  of  a  permanent  tribunal. 

The  American  delegates  objected  to  the  Russian  pro- 
posal to  apply  arbitration  to  monetary  questions  and  to 
differences  concerning  oceanic  canals ;  and  demanded  op- 
tional instead  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

The  British  project  proposed  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, with  a  permanent  central  office  and  archives  at 
Berne,  The  Hague,  or  Brussels,  and  a  permanent  secretary 
who  should  summon  the  tribunal  when  litigants  applied  for 
its  intervention.  Each  state  accepting  this  convention  is  to 
submit  to  the  other  states  the  names  of  two  proper  persons 
to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  permanent  tribunal.  On 
application  to  the  secretary  at  the  central  office,  he  is  to  fur- 
nish the  list  of  members,  from  which  the  litigants  select  the 
number  agreed  on ;  or  they  may  select  any  other  person. 
The  states  uniting  in  this  convention  are  to  organize  a  per- 
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manent  council  of  administration  comprising  five  members 
and  a  secretary,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  financial  and 
other  interests  of  the  tribunal,  and  shall  make  all  needful 
regulations. 

The  Italian  project  provided  for  no  permanent  tribunal ; 
made  recourse  to  mediation  or  arbitration  obligatory  in  a 
certain  class  of  international  disputes  ;  and  strongly  asserted 
the  right  of  any  neutral 
signatory  powers  to  inter- 
vene with  good  offices, 
or  offer  of  mediation,  or 
proposals  of  arbitration. 

About  the  middle  of 
June,  general  credence 
seems  to  have  been  given 
to  a  report  that  Emperor 
William  of  Germany  had 
declared  himself  opposed 
on  principle  to  a  perma- 
nent court,  and  to  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  all 
disagreements,  as  invad- 
ing the  sacred  sovereign- 
ty of  the  individual  state. 
The  conference  tempora- 
rily suspended  its  work 
on  these  points,  as  it 
was  believed  that  the 
German  delegates  had 
received  instructions  con- 
cerning them  from  the 
Emperor  when  they  were 
appointed.  Other  delegates,  notably  those  of  France, 
were  supposed  to  hold  the  same  general  views.  A  grow- 
ing spirit  of  conciliation,  however,  was  shown  by  the  favor 
which  the  British  and  other  proposals  for  a  permanent 
court  had  gained ;  this  was  making  the  obstructive  attitude 
of  the  German  delegation  peculiar ;  and  Count  von  Miinster, 
its  head,  sent  two  delegates  to  Berlin  for  conference  with  the 
Emperor.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  White,  head  of  the  American  del- 
egation, had  suggested  the  establishment  at  The  Hague  of  a 
limited  permanent  board  for  non-compulsory  arbitration,  to 
be  under  the  ordinary  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
powers.     This   may    have    obviated  the  German    objection. 
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However  this  may  have  been,  the  discussion  was  resumed 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  with  the  German  opposition 
directed  only  against  arbitration  being  made  compulsory, 
with  which  view  the  Americans  had  from  the  first  fully  agreed. 

On  July  4,  in  the  Third  commission,  on  a  statement  by 
the  German  delegate  that  his  explicit  instructions  were  for 
the  acceptance  of  obligatory  arbitration  no  otherwise  than  in 
case  of  special  conventions  between  the  powers  concerned, 
this  modification  of  the  Russian  proposal  was  unanimously 
voted. 

A  General  Convention  Drafted.  —  On  July  7  the  sub-com- 
mittee's scheme,  headed  "  Draft  of  Convention  for  the  Pa- 
cific Settlement  of  International  Conflicts,"  was  reported  to 
the  Third  commission.  Its  length  and  importance  were  such 
that  the  commission  (some  reports  say  the  "  conference  ") 
adjourned  to  July  17,  to  allow  time  for  final  instructions  from 
the  governments.  An  abstract  of  this  long  document  of 
fifty-six  articles  pertains  to  the  report  of  the  next  quarter. 
Based  on  the  Russian  proposals,  it  shows  modifications  on 
important  points,  traceable  to  the  British  and  American  pro- 
jects.    Among  its  important  points  are  the  following : 

1.  The  powers  signatory  to  it  engage  to  stek  mediation  from  friendly 
powers  before  entering  into  war  —  this  mcliation  to  be  only  advisory. 

2.  An  admirable  provision,  preliminary  to  an  arbitration  and  possibly 
precluding  its  necessity,  is  an  international  commission  of  iiiqniry  to 
verify  or  make  clear  the  facts  in  dispute,  thus  facilitating  a  settlement 
of  the  whole  case,  while  leaving  open  to  the  contending  parties  a  recourse 
to  arbitration  or  to  war. 

jf.  A  permatient  court  of  arbitration  is  to  be  established  at  The  Hague, 
composed  of  four  members  of  recognized  fitness  to  be  designated  by 
each  signatory  power,  to  serve  for  six  years  and  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. The  contending  powers  are  to  choose  from  this  court  members 
in  such  number  as  they  may  agree  on  —  one  possible  choice  being  two 
members  for  each  side,  these  four  to  choose  a  fifth;  and  by  the  members 
selected  will  be  constituted  a  special  "arbitration  tribunal "  with  mem- 
bers chosen  generally  from  those  previously  nominated  with  no  reference 
to  any  particular  question. 

4.  At  The  Hague  will  be  the  central  office  of  the  permanent  court 
(the  full  body),  with  its  secretary,  custodian  of  documents,  etc.  —  this 
office,  for  all  the  business  affairs  and  arrangements,  being  under  the 
control  of  z. permanent  council  zox\s\s>\\x\^oi  the  diplomatic  representatives 
at  The  Hague  of  all  the  signatory  powers,  with  the  foreign  minister  of 
the  Netherlands  as  its  president. 

Other  provisions  are :  The  arbitrators  (in  service  on  the  arbitral 
tribunal]^  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  diplomatic  func- 
tionaries :  powers  having  accepted  arbitration  in  a  case  of  disagreement 
will  cease  from  all  direct  dealings  with  the  disputed  question  —  that 
being  considered  as  referred  exclusively  to  the  mediatory  powers. 

Private  Property  at  Sea.  —  Besides  the  discussion  in  the 
three  commissions  preliminary  to  discussion  and  action  in  the 
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conference,  the  question  of  neutralizing  private  property  at 
sea,  exempting  it  (except  contraband  of  war)  from  an  enemy's 
capture  on  the  seas  —  as  such  property  is  now  among  civi- 
Hzed  nations  exempted  on  land  —  was  urgently  and  eloquently 
advocated  before  the  Second  commission  on  July  6,  by  Dr. 
White,  the  head  of  the  United  States  delegation.  His 
impressive  presentation  of  a  reform  consonant  with  all 
accepted  humanitarian 
and  economic  princi- 
ples, and  an  essential 
step  in  the  modern  pro- 
gress of  nations  from 
barbarism  to  a  high  civi- 
lization, was  courteously 
received,  and  has  sufficed 
to  place  in  full  light  be- 
fore all  nations  the  meas- 
ure which  he  advocated, 
and  to  introduce  it  to 
authorized  international 
consideration.  He  called 
attention  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  priva- 
teering, or  pillage  by 
sea,  while  working  de- 
moralization to  both 
sides  in  a  war,  and  en- 
tailing immense  losses 
and  sufferings,  had  not 
the  slightest  effect  in 
ending  or  shortening  the 
war.  He  said  that  the 
United  States  had  been  prompt  to  accept  the  invitation  to  a 
place  in  the  conference,  partly  because  the  conference  was 
expected  to  aiford  opportunity  for  advocating  immunity  for 
private  property  at  sea,  and  for  harmonizing  all  national 
interests  relative  to  the  question  by  the  formation  of  a  practi- 
cal code  of  just  rules  concerning  it  to  be  submitted  to  the 
governments.  He  was  aware  that  a  decisive  result  was  not  to 
be  expected  from  this  conference,  for  three  reasons  :  first,  lack 
of  instructions  from  powerful  governments;  second,  doubts 
as  to  the  competence  of  the  conference  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject, since  it  was  not  definitely  included  in  the  list  of  subjects 
which  the  summons  had  set  as  the  limit  of  its  action ;  third, 
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the  leng:'^  of  time  necessary  for  discussion  of  all  the  bear- 
ings of  the  case. 

A  resolution  was  then  offered  that  the  question  concern- 
ing private  property  at  sea  should  be  dealt  with  at  a  special 
international  conference  to  be  hereinafter  summoned.  Great 
Britain  and  several  other  powers  were  known  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  a  change  of  the  ancient  and  existing  usage.  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  said  little  beyond  expressing  his  opinion 
that  the  question  was  quite  outside  the  scope  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  Russian  delegation  was  reported  early  in  May  as 
refusing  discussion  on  it.  The  French  and  Russian  dele- 
gates announced,  after  Dr.  White's  address,  that  in  the  lack 
of  instructions  from  their  governments  they  could  not  vote 
on  the  question.  The  resolution  was  then  carried  without 
opposition  except  for  the  reserve  of  the  three  votes.  This 
result  is  welcomed  as  being  all  that  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  Yet  it  remains  to  be  observed  that  the 
present  conference  is  not  competent  to  issue  an  actual  call 
for  a  conference  on  a  subject  outside  of  its  assigned 'field; 
thus  its  vote  is  merely  its  courteous  expression  of  an  opinion. 
It  does  not  yet  appear  who  is  to  summon  the  supplementary 
conference. 

Comment  and  Criticism.  —  Not  for  its  practical  wisdom, 

nor  for  its  balanced  ethical  judgment,  but  as  the  product  of 
a  unique  mind,  which,  seeking  truth  in  a  mist,  makes  for 
itself  extraordinary  and  interesting  paths,  Count  Tolstoi's 
opinion  of  the  "  Czar's  Peace  Conference '  is  noticeable. 
It  is  given  in  an  article  from  his  pen  issued  simultaneously 
in  different  languages,  and  appearing  in  a  New  York  religious 
weekly  paper,  April  13,  which  is  marked  with  his  admirable 
directness  and  simplicity  of  style.  The  Count  does  not  wait 
for  the  exercises  to  begin ;  he  knows  the  whole  proceeding  a 
month  previously  —  what  was  actually  intended  to  be  done, 
what  was  pretended,  and  what  would  not  and  could  not 
possibly  be  done. 

As  for  disarmament,  he  sees  no  way  to  it  except  by  individuals  refus- 
ing to  engage  in  military  service,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Doukhobors, 
the  Russian  Quakers,  whom  the  Czar's  government  has  been  ruthlessly 
persecuting  for  the  offense  of  refusing  to  bear  arms:  no  "peace  con- 
ference" can  have  any  intent  or  effect  except  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
people  while  the  stupendous  preparations  for  conflict  on  land  and  sea 
are  urged  on.  The  Count's  position  is  the  well-known  position  of  the 
extreme  non-resistants  —  interesting  as  a  specimen  in  a  science  of  unprac- 
tical ethics.  His  theory  would  call  not  only  for  the  disbandment  of  all 
armies,  but  also  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  forces  of  police,  and  the 
resistance  of  murder  and  of  all  violent  crime  ^f  covetousness  or  of 
frenzy  only  by  moral  appeals. 
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Much  of  the  comment  in  the  pubhc  press  on  the  general 
question  of  the  conference  has  been  noticeably  discriminat- 
ing and  has  shown  an  excellent  spirit.  Evidently,  at  the  first, 
little  was  expected  by  the  general  American  public  from  the 
"peace  conference"  except  fine  sentiment  and  futile  discus- 
sion—  this  for  the  immediate  product,  with  a  probable 
awakening  of  the  world's  mind  to  consider  the  general  ques- 
tion of  avoiding  or  reducing  war,  which  awakening  in  some 
unknown  future  might  proceed  far  enough  to  command  the 
energetic  attention  of  the  great  national  governments.  This 
may  yet  be  all  the  result.  But  the  recent  signs  multiply  that 
more  will  be  gained,  and  that  some  beginning  of  the  gain 
may  appear  in  years  not  very  far  away.  The  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation has  certainly  shown  itself  in  unexpected  quarters 
and  has  put  on  strength.  The  science  of  war  will  still  be  no 
less  profoundly  and  enthusiastically  studied ;  but  a  new 
science  seems  to  be  moving  forward  to  its  place  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  world's  great  international  university  of  govern- 
ment; and  if  this  conference  at  The  Hague  does  nothing 
besides,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  result  that  shall  shine  in 
historic  annals  if  it  be  found  to  have  introduced  and  estab- 
lished the  profound  and  practical  study  of  the  new  science, 
the  Science  of  Peace. 


THE  SAMOAN  DIFFICULTY, 
A  Joint  Commission  Appointed.  —  No    serious    doubt 

that  the  unhappy  condition  of  affairs  in  Samoa  (pp.  61-71) 
would  ultimately  yield  to  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution, 
at  any  time  existed.  And  yet  all  who  were  interested  in  the 
question  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  settlement  as  prompt 
as  was  consistent  with  thoroughness  and  stability.  Much 
satisfaction  was,  therefore,  felt  when,  on  April  13,  it  was 
announced  that  a  joint  high  commission  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  settling  the  questions  at 
issue.  The  personnel  of  the  commission,  which  was  such 
as  to  inspire  unusual  confidence  in  its  conclusions,  was  an- 
nounced as  follows : 

Judge  Bartlett  Tripp  of  South  Dakota,  formerly  minister  to 
Austria-Hungary,  representing  the  United  States  (elected  chairman  of 
the  commission) ; 

C.  N.  E.  Eliot,  second  secretai^y  of  the  British  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, representing  Great  Britain;    - 
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Baron  Speck  von  Sternberg,  first  secretary  of  the  German 
embassy  at  Washington,  representing  Germany. 

The  fact  that  the  two  European  governments  saw  fit  to 
select  diplomats  who  were  serving  at  Washington  and  who 
consequently  were  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  Amer- 
ican views  of  the  case,  was  of  happy  augury.  Both  the  Ger- 
man and  the  American  governments  were  anxious  that  the 
commissioners  should  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  reach- 
ing Apia.  But  England  insisted  on  delay  in  their  departure 
until  her  representative  had  received  the  fullest  possible 
instructions  by  mail.  The  commissioners  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  board  the  American  gunboat  Badger  April  25, 
instead  of  on  the  mail  steamer  of  the  19th,  as  they  had 
planned  to  do. 

The  instructions  governing  the  work  of  the  commission  related  to 
all  the  points  of  the  vexed  questions,  but  did  not  give  the  power  to  decide 
as  to  the  continuance  or  amendment  of  the  Berlin  treaty.  0\\  that  ques- 
tion the  three  commissioners  were  to  report  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments; and  a  decision  would  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
diplomacy.  The  comm,ission  was  given  full  authority  to  carry  on  a 
provisional  government  in  Samoa.  The  preservation  of  order  and  the 
security  of  life  and  property  were  to  be  its  first  care.  All  officials  hold- 
ing ofifice  in  Samoa,  whether  under  the  Berlin  treaty  or  as  representatives 
of  the  powers,  were  to  surrender  their  authority  to  the  commission  in 
order  that  it  might  have  complete  jurisdiction.  The  first  duty  of  the 
commissioners,  when  thus  provided  with  authority,  was  to  be  a  careful 
examination  of  the  methods  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  islands, 
an  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  claimants  to  the  kingship,  and  an  inves- 
tigation as  to  the  causes  of  the  fighting,  the  bombardment,  the  arrest  of 
a  German  citizen,  and  other  acts  of  violence.  Any  plan  for  establishing 
peace  and  tranquillity,  or  any  adjudication  of  questions  relating  to  the 
issues  involved  in  the  recent  contest,  was  to  be  conclusive  if  agreed  to 
by  all  the  commissioners.  Even  if  such  action  involved  the  suspension 
of  a  provision  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  it  was  to  stand  temporarily,  subject 
to  review  by  the  three  governments. 

The  scope  of  these  instructions  was  broad  enough  to  re- 
assure even  those  who  were  most  apprehensive  of  sharp  and 
prolonged  disagreement  between  the  treaty  powers.  The  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  direct  the  actions  of  consuls  in  times  of 
crisis  by  advices  from  the  home  governments,  has  already 
been  shown  (pp.  61-71).  There  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
governments,  constant  liability  to  misapprehension  of  the 
situation  ;  and  consequently  the  consuls  were,  for  the  most 
part,  free  to  adopt  their  own  judgment.  As  there  was  con- 
tinual disagreement  among  them,  the  situation  became  intol- 
erable. Much  better  things  could  be  expected  from  a 
commission  of  which  the  members  entered  upon  their  work 
harmoniously  and  without  prejudice. 
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Conflicting:  Opinions.  —  From  the  beginning  of  the  Sa- 
■moan  trouble  the  most  of  the  British  and  American  news- 
papers upheld  Chief  Justice  Chambers  in  his  decision,  and 
later  commended  Rear- Admiral  Kautz  for  ordering  Mataafa 
from  Mulinuu  and  installing  Malietoa  Tanu  in  his  place  (p. 
68).  The  London  T?'uth,  edited  by  Henry  Labouchere, 
however,  on  April  i8,  printed  and  strongly  approved  a  letter 
favorable  to  the  claims  of  Mataafa,  written  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  stepson  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Osbourne,  whom,  long  residence  in  Samoa  gave  exceptional 
opportunities  for  knowing  its  history,  traditions,  and  people, 
declared  that  the  opposition  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  Mataafa  as  a  Roman  Catholic  was  the  whole  cause 
of  the  quarrel.  Chief  Justice  Chambers  is,  in  his  estimation, 
a  man  of  "  the  narrowest  evangelical  views,"  and  "  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  consul,"  Luther  W.  Osborn. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Independent,  June 
15,  Mr.  Osbourne  goes  into  a  detailed  historical  review  of 
the  troubles,  declaring  that  the  blame  for  all  the  difficulties 
rests  with  the  Protestant  missionaries,  who,  in  their  zeal,  were 
willing  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  prevent  the  crowning  of 
Mataafa,  who,  they  thought,  was  under  the  influence  of 
French  priests. 

He  quotes  a  letter  of  Mr.  Chambers  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Moors,  an  Ameri- 
can supporter  of  Mataafa,  in  which  the  chief  justice  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Mataafa  was  eligible  and  should  be  declared  king  if  elected.  His 
subsequent  change  of  opinion  was  due,  Mr.  Osbourne  declares,  to  the 
influence  of  his  friends,  the  missi  >naries.  Of  Rear- Admiral  Kautz  he 
says  that  all  his  actions  were  either  stupid  or  malevolent,  and  that  *'  he 
killed  Samoaiis  because  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  'chose  their 
king  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa'  —  a  clause,  let  it  be 
remembered,  especially  insisted  upon  by  the  United  States  at  the  Berlin 
Convention  of  1889!" 

Mr.  Osbourne  intimated,  in  both  his  letter  to  Truth  and 
the  article  just  referred  to,  that  the  missionary  society  had 
become  an  earnest  partisan  of  Malietoa  Tanu.  This  was 
contradicted  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the 
society,  who  said: 

"  We  emphatically  deny  that  Malietoa  Tanu  is  the  candidate  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society." 

The  German  press  could  hardly  be  expected  to  look  at 
the  Samoan  question  in  the  same  light  as  the  press  of 
America  and  England.  We  find  that  in  several  instances, 
notably  in  the  cases  of  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  and  the 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  the  newspapers  took  a  much  more  ex- 
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treme  view  of  the  case  than  could  have  found  favor  with  the 
government.  The  two  papers  named  saw,  in  every  instance 
where  the  American  and  British  consuls  agreed,  an  evidence 
of  an  offensive  Anglo-Saxon  alliance.  But  most  of  the  Ger- 
man papers  adopted  the  moderate  tone  of  their  government. 
Herr  von  Biilow,  German  foreign  secretary,  replying  April 
14  to  an  interpellation  on  the  Samoan  question,  said  the 
attitude  of  Germany  was  that  of  strict  adherence  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  that  his  government 
understood  the  treaty  to  require  unanimity  on  the  part  of  all 
three  powers  in  order  to  make  any  proposition  binding,  that 
it  had  with  difficulty  obtained  the  assent  of  the  other  two 
powers  to  the  principle  of  unanimity  for  the  decisions  of  the 
commission,  and  that  Germany  would  assent  only  to  such 
provisions  as  would  not  prejudice  her  plain  rights  and  in- 
terests. It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Osbourne,  in  the  article 
already  referred  to,  gave  high  praise  to  the  Germans,  assert- 
ing that  they,  rather  than  the  English  or  Americans,  had 
been  the  upholders  of  justice  and  treaty  rights  in  Samoa. 
He  acknowledged  the  illegality  of  Dr.  Raffel's  defiance  of 
the  supreme  court  (p.  65),  but  asserted  that  it  was  an  isolated 
example  of  wrong-doing  on  his  part,  and  that  the  Germans 
had  shown  themselves  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
natives  than  any  other  foreigners. 

The  April  Hostilities.  —  The  fight  of  April  i  at  Vailele, 
which  for  lack  of  details  we  were  able  only  to  mention  in 
the  preceding  issue  (p.  70),  was  more  serious  than  first 
reports  indicated.  The  American  dead  numbered  six, 
among  them  Lieut.  Philip  Lansdale  and  Ensign  J.  R. 
Monaghan,  of  the  Philadelphia.  The  latter  was  killed  while 
bravely  trying  to  save  his  wounded  friend  Lansdale.  The 
British  also  lost  six,  among  whom  was  one  officer,  Lieut.  A. 
Freeman,  first  officer  of  the  English  vessel  Tauranga. 
Several  of  the  "  friendly  "  natives,  /.  e.,  followers  of  Malietoa, 
lost  their  lives,  while  Mataafa  lost  43  killed  and  50  wounded. 
The  conflict  was  the  outcome  of  an  ambuscade  into  which 
the  allied  bands  fell  on  the  plantation  of  a  German,  Captain 
Hufnagel.  Suspicion  strongly  {)ointed  to  this  captain  as 
being  at  least  cognizant  of  the  purpose  of  the  Mataafans  to 
surprise  their  opponents ;  and  he  was  arrested  and  held  on 
board  the  German  ship  Faike  under  pledge  from  her  com- 
mander to  surrender  him  to  Captain  Stuart  of  the  Tauranga 
on  demand.  An  interval  of  tiiree  weeks  followed  without 
conflict.     Then  on  April  22   and  23  there  were  skirmishing 
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and  bush  fighting  between  a  force  of  900  men  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  R.  A.  Gaunt,  of  the  British  ship  Porpoise, 
and  the  followers  of  Mataafa.  During  these  engagements, 
which  occurred  near  Vailima,  the  home  of  the  late  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  the  British  and  American  vessels  shelled  the 
fortifications  of  the  town.  Mataafa  and  his  followers  re- 
treated westward  to  Lulumoenga ;  and  Lieutenant  Gaunt  with 
his  command  took  possession  of  Vailima. 

Meanwhile  a  steamer  from  New  Zealand  arrived  bringing 
news  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  and  the  commis- 


sioners'^request  that  all  parties  should  await  their  arrival  in 
peace.  Although  many  of  the  English  and  American  resi- 
dents, believing  that  Mataafa  could  be  definitely  defeated  in 
one  more  conflict,  were  reluctant  to  lay  down  arms,  the  wishes 
of  the  commissioners  were  respected.  In  order  to  make 
peace  more  certain,  Rear- Admiral  Kautz  ordered  Mataafa  to 
withdraw  his  forces  westward,  leaving  a  space  ten  miles  long 
and  six  miles  broad  between  him  and  the  soldiers  of  Malietoa. 
Mataafa  defied  the  authority  of  the  American  commander, 
saying  that  he  would  obey  only  when  the  order  had  the  con- 
currence of  the  German  consul  and  the  commander  of  the 
Falke.  The  answer  to  this  was  a  threat  on  the  part  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Kautz  that  force  would  be  used  to  compel  compli- 
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ance.  Thereupon  Mataafa  agreed  to  withdraw  at  once  ;  and 
on  April  25  Lieutenant  Gaunt  and  his  men  began  patroUing 
the  neutral  space.  By  May  i  work  had  been  resumed  on  the 
plantations  near  Vailele,  and  the  armed  truce  was  being 
maintained. 

Work  of  the  Joint  Commission.— The  United  States 

gunboat  Badger  arrived  at  Apia  May  13,  and  Rear- Admiral 
Kautz  was  ordered  to  sail  so  as  to  reach  San  Francisco  by 
June  25.  The  commissioners  found  a  calm  state  of  affairs 
prevailing,  but  a  great  deal  of  work  before  them  if  they  were 
to  establish  peace  on  an  enduring  basis.  Malietoa  Tanu 
was  de  facto  and  de  jm-e  king,  having  been  recognized  as  such 
by  the  American  and  English  authorities,  by  whom  he  was 
received  on  board  the  war  vessels  with  royal  honors. 
Mataafa  and  his  forces  were  keeping  at  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance, building  forts  while  they  waited,  and  letting  it  be 
known  that  the  judgment  of  the  commission  would  not 
be  accepted  by  them  if  it  confirmed  Malietoa's  right  to  the 
throne.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Solf,  the  newly  appointed  president  of 
the  municipal  council  of  Apia  (p.  69),  had  arrived  from  Ger- 
many three  weeks  before,  but  had  awaited  the  arrival  and 
decision  of   the  commissioners    before    taking    office. 

On  May  1 6  the  commissioners  took  control  of  affairs,  and 
began  to  summon  before  them  all  who  could  give  informa- 
tion. Five  days  after  their  assumption  of  control,  they 
invited  Mataafa  to  join  their  conference  on  board  the  Badge}-, 
promising  him  safe  conduct  going. and  coming.  Both  he  and 
Malietoa  visited  the  commission  within  a  week.  Neither  was 
recognized  as  king.  The  first  demand  made  by  the  commis- 
sion was  that  the  rival  claimants  lay  down  their  arms,  May 
27  being  the  date  appointed  by  proclamation  for  this  to  be 
done.  Malietoa  acquiesced  at  once  ;  and  Mataafa,  after  ask- 
ing for  an  extension  of  time,  surrendered  arms  four  days 
later.  At  his  first  interview  with  the  commissioners,  Mataafa 
stated  his  willingness  to  abide  by  their  decisions,  maintained 
that  the  Europeans  were  the  cause  of  the  troubles,  and  gave* 
as  his  opinion  that  the  natives  ought  to  have  a  king  of  their 
own  race.  The  commission  found  the  natives  very  willing  to 
give  testimony,  and  evidently  very  confident  in  the  justice  of 
the  new  provisional  government. 

The  first  decision  to  which  the  commissioners  came  after . 
hearing  the  evidence,  was  that  Chief  Justice  Chambers  should 
be  sustained.     They  therefore  declared  Malietoa  Tanu  king. 
He  immediately  abdicated.     Then  arose  the  question  as  to 
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the  abolition  of  the  kingship.  It  was  understood  that  the 
American  and  German  representatives  had  upheld  the  chief 
justice's  decision  only  because  they  felt  bound  to  do  so  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  and  not  because  they  de- 
sired Tanu  to  be  king.  But  Mr.  Eliot,  the  British  commis- 
sioner, took  the  ground  that,  having  decided  in  favor  of 
Tanu,  they  should  seat    him    upon  the    throne  and  banish 

Mataafa.  The  outcome 
of  the  discussion,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  king- 
ship was  declared  tem- 
porarily abolished,  and  a 
provisional  government 
established,  consisting  of 
the  three  consuls.  Their 
decisions,  when  upheld 
by  a  majority  vote,  were 
to  be  valid  except  in 
cases  where  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  required  unanimi- 
ty. Chief  Justice  Cham- 
bers was  requested  to 
remain  in  his  office,  and 
Dr.  Solf  was  authorized 
to  act  as  municipal  presi- 
dent of  Apia.  The  text 
of  the  proclamation  re- 
lating to  the  kingship  is 
as  follows : 


BARON    SPECK    VON    STERNBERG, 

GERMAN    REPRESENTATIVE    ON    SAMOAN 

COMMISSION. 


"  Whereas,  The  declara- 
tion of  the  chief  justice  de- 
claring Malietoa  to   be  king 
is  considered  by  the  High  Commission  as  valid  and  binding;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  said  Malietoa  has  voluntarily  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  king;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  High  Commission  has  decided  to  abolish  the  office 
9i  king  in  Samoa ; 

"  Proclamation  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment during  the  stay  of  the  High  Commission  in  Samoa." 

When  they  had  thus  provided  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  government,  the  commissioners  began  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  permanent  changes  which  they  would  recom- 
mend to  their  home  governments.  They  decided  to  advise 
the  permanent  abolition  of  the  kingship  and  the  presidency 
of  the    municipal   council    of    Apia.     In    their  places,  they 
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recommend  the  appointment  of  a  governor  and  a  legislative , 
council,  this  body  to  consist  of  three  members  selected  by 
the  treaty  powers,  and  a  native  house.  Under  the  operations 
of  such  a  government,  the  governor  would  have  the  power  of 
veto  over  all  laws,  general  and  municipal ;  the  three  foreign 
members  of  the  council  would  be  heads  of  departments  ;  and 
consular,  diplomatic,  and  judicial  functions  would  be  abol- 
ished. They  advised  the  increase  of  duties  and  the  lowering 
of  the  poll  tax,  and  the  extension  of  the  supreme  court's 
jurisdiction.  Their  last  recommendations  were  that  the  mu- 
nicipality should  be  extended ;  that  it  should  be  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  council;  and  that  the  post-office  should  be 
managed  by  the  general  government.  As  to  the  claims  of 
foreign  residents  for  property  destroyed  during  the  conflicts, 
the  commission  proposed  that  each  government  should  reim- 
burse its  own  citizens.  Mataafa's  claims  for  reimbursement 
on  account  of  the  arms  which  his  men  surrendered  were 
considered  reasonable,  and  were  commended  to  the  govern- 
ments. 

Whether  Germany  will  be  as  ready  as  the  other  govern- 
ments to  consent  to  the  proposed  disposition  of  claims,  is 
doubtful.  Her  subjects  lost  more  heavily  than  others,  and 
claim  that  it  was  through  the  fault  of  the  other  two  nations. 
On  this  subject  the  June  issue  of  the  Prussian  Annual  sdiys: 

"  As  regards  the  compensation  for  the  damage  done  to  Ciermans  in 
Samoa,  a  state  of  war  has  existed  contrary  to  the  clear  provision  of  the 
Samoan  act,  between  the  Anglo-American  troops  and  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Samoa,  during  which  these  troops  have  violated  a 
custom  recognized  by  international  law  by  not  notifying  the  Germans  on 
March  15  of  the  impending  bombardment  of  Apia.  Here  a  sense  of 
fairness  certainly  ought  to  demand  comj^ensation  to  the  Germans  for  losses' 
occasioned  by  England  and  America." 

Herr  von  Biilow,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  Reich- 
stag, June  19,  alluded  to  the  same  question  in  these  words  : 

"  Another  task  before  us  is  to  see  our  subjects  in  Samoa  indemnified, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  for  losses 
through  destruction  of  property  or  illegal  arrest.  This  question,  how- 
ever, will  be  ripe  for  diplomatic  action  only  after  the  restoration  of  order," 

The  commission  succeeded  in  inducing  the  rival  chiefs  to 
meet  on  board  the  Badger,  June  27,  and  pledge  friendship  to 
each  other.  Both  parties  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Mulinuu 
peninsula ;  and  permanent  peace  seemed  assured.  The 
labors  of  the  commissioners  in  behalf  of  peace,  and  their 
efforts  to  agree  upon  a  form  of  government  for  the  islands, 
had  succeeded  so    well  that  they  intended  to    sail  for  San 
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Francisco  July  14.     The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
wrote  from  Samoa  under  date  of  June  13  : 

"  Although  considerable  success  has  attended  the  labors  of  the  com- 
missioners, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future 
is  altogether  satisfactory.  In  order  to  secure  unanimity,  the  commis- 
sioners have  followed  to  a  perilous  extent  a  policy  of  compromise,  with 
the  result  that  many  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  inconsistent 
and  displeasing  to  all  parties.  The  only  completely  satisfactory  features 
are  the  disarmament  and  disbandment  of  the  natives,  the  resignation  of 
Ma  ietoa  Tanu,  and  the  abolition  of  the  kingship.  These  incidents  greatly 
relieve  the  tension  and  modify  the  fears  of  another  outbreak;  but  the 
proclamation  of  a  provisional  government  is  keenly  criticized  by  natives 
and  whites  alike." 

It  is  generally  felt  in  this  country  that  the  judgment  of 
the  commissioners  was  good,  that  their  conciliatory  spirit 
was  commendable,  and  that  their  recommendations  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  several  governments.  It  was  also 
by  no  means  displeasing  to  Americans  to  learn  that  the  chief 
justice  had  been  upheld,  and  that  thus  the  actions  of  the 
American  rear-admiral  had  been  approved. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS* 

FRIENDSHIP  still  continues  as  the  keynote  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
During  the  quarter  under  review,  no  developments  of 
deep  importance  have  arisen  in  this  connection ;  but  there 
have  been  several  social  incidents  —  notably  the  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil  in  London  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  eightieth 
birthday,  and  the  banquet  given  June  16  at  the  same  hotel, 
by  the  Whitefriars'  Club,  in  honor  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
("Mark  Twain")  —  which  furnished  the  occasion  for  an 
interchange  of  compliments  showing  that  the  era  of  interna- 
tional good-will  has  not  only  dawned,  but  is  hastening  onward 
to  its  glorious  noon. 

One  of  the  strongest  utterances  which  has  yet  been  made 
on  the  cementing  of  the  ties  that  now  bind  together  the 
United  States  and  the  mother  country,  is  the  following  which 
recently  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford : 

"  When  it  looked  as  if  continental  Europe  was  disposed  to  enter 
the  contest  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  not  so  much  in  defense 
of  Spanish  interests  as  with  a  view  of  humiliating  the  United  States, 
there  appeared  a  genuine  sympathetic  interest,  which  extended  from  the 
man  in  the  street  to  the  cabinet  minister  at  Whitehall.  We  pitied  the 
fall  of  Spain  ;  but  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  our  kinsmen  were  taking 
up  the  cause  for  which  this  country  in  the  past  has  spent  so  much  and 
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made  such  gigantic  sacrifices.  As  became  a  neutral,  we  were  unmoved 
spectators  of  events,  until  that  whisper  arose  which  stirred  us  all  to  our 
depths.  When  it  became  evident  that  an  intrigue  was  on  foot  to  throw 
a  Latin  alliance  into  arms  against  the  United  States,  tlie  voice  of  Great 
Britain  was  unmistakably  heard ;  and  we  showed  plainly  that  in  such  an 
event  Great  Britain  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  any  attempt  to  wrest 
from  our  kinsmen  the  gains  won  by  her  sons  ashore  and  afloat,  by  a  com- 
bination of  continental  Europe,  would  have  to  meet  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  armed  alliance.  The  storm  passed ;  but  that  little  proof  of 
our  sincerity  did  more  than  a 
torrent  of  words  to  establish 
cordial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. Our  kinsmen  realized 
for  the  first  time  what  we 
have  never  doubted  over 
here,  that,  differ  as  we  may 
between  ourselves,  neither  of 
us  would  ever  see  the  flag  of 
Anglo-Saxon  freedom  dipped 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  an  overwhelming  combina- 
tion of  continental  Europe." 

The  Alaskan  Bound- 
ary.—  When  the  Anglo- 
American  Joint  High 
Commission  adjourned 
in  February  (p.  74),  it 
was  because  the  Alaskan 
boundary  question  pre- 
sented an  apparently  in- 
surmountable obstacle. 
Negotiations  for  a  modus 
Vivendi  fixing  a  provi- 
sional boundary,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  clash  be- 
tween hot-headed  miners 
in  the  border  districts,  have  since  continued,  but  with  no 
decisive  results  up  to  the  end  of  June. 

No  official  report  of  progress  since  the  adjournment  of 
the  commission  has  been  issued,  and  press  rumors  are  variant 
and  contradictory.  It  appears,  however,  that  after  the  arri- 
val in  London  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  on  his  way  to  the 
conference  at  The  Hague,  a  new  British  proposal  for  settling 
the  issue,  and  removing  it  as  an  obstacle  to  the  work  of  the 
commission,  was  submitted.  By  its  terms,  the  boundary 
question  was  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  separate  tribunal  of 
arbitration.  The  proposal,  it  is  said,  was  acceptable  to  the 
American  government,  but  fell  through  owing  to  the  imposi- 

Vol.  9—21. 
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tion  by  Canada  of  a  new  condition,  to  the  effect  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  general  conclusions  to  be  reached  by  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  Canada  should  have  Pyramid  Harbor 
and  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  Lynn  canal.  To  this  the 
United  States  officials  would  not  assent. 

Efforts,  however,  were  continued  to  arrange  a  temporary 
boundary ;  and  early  in  June  the  terms  of  a  modus  vivendi^ 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Choate  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
were  published. 

The  boundary,  until  a  permanent  agreement  should  be  reached,  was 
to  be  fixed  at  three  points.  Above  the  eastern  arm  of  Lynn  canal  it  was 
to  pass  through  the  Canadian  custom  houses  established  respectively 
in  the  White  pass  and  the  Chilkoot  pass;  and  above  the  western  arm  of 
the  canal  the  line  was  to  be  fixed  at  a  point  on  the  Dalton  trail  just 
north  of  the  Indian  village  of  Klukwan  (see  map,  p.  319),  24  miles 
above  Pyramid  Harbor  and  30  miles  above  the  forking  of  the  Lynn  canal, 
that  is  to  say,  30  miles  from  that  part  of  the  canal  which  is  more  than 
six  miles  wide,  and  which  therefore  the  Americans  regard  as  the  tidewater 
from  the  shore  of  which  the  boundary  is  to  be  measured. 

This  temporary  arrangement,  it  will  be  noted,  does  not 
apply  to  all  the  disputed  part  of  the  Alaskan  boundary,  but 
only  to  that  portion  now  of  critical  interest,  lying  about  Lynn 
canal,  the  gateway  of  traffic  to  and  from  the  Klondike  coun- 
try. In  fact,  the  whole  dispute  derives  its  importance  wholly 
from  the  increasing  development  of  the  Canadian  province 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  district,  of  which  the 
interior  is  cut  off  by  the  narrow  strip  of  American- Alaskan 
coast  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural  and  convenient  port 
of  entry  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 

At  least  three  ends  would  be  gained  by  the  conclusion  of 
a  modus  vivendi.  It  would  obviate  the  danger  of  collision 
on  the  border  ;  it  would  leave  the  joint  high  commission  free 
to  reassemble  and  negotiate  a  treaty  covering  the  other  points 
in  dispute  (Vol.  8,  p.  580) ;  and  it  would  facilitate  the  per- 
manent demarcation  of  the  boundary. 

The  arrangement  above  outlined  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
ratification,  when,  toward  the  end  of  June,  it  was  announced 
that  Canada  had  again  jeopardized  the  outcome  of  negotia- 
tions by  insisting  on  a  change  in  the  line  on  the  Dalton  trail, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  transfer  to  Canadian  juris- 
diction the  fortunes  and  claims  of  many  American  miners. 

There  seem  to  be  only  three  possible  ways  of  perma- 
nently settling  the  Alaska  boundary  dispute.  The  annex- 
ation of  Canada  to  the  United  States  (which,  however,  is 
impracticable)  would  at  once  dispose  of  the  question.     The 
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two  other  methods  are  (i)  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  arbi- 
tration and  abide  by  the  results :  the  chief  difficulty  here  is 
to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  the  reference ;  (2) 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  through  diplomacy  on  the  basis  of 


LYNN    CANAL    AND    ADJACENT   TERRITORY. 

The  broken  line  shows  the  boundary  claimed  by  the  United  States.  The  provisional 
boundary  line,  which  Ambassador  Choate  was  instructed  to  agree  to  as  a  temporary 
delimitation  during  the  existence  of  the  tnodus  xnvendi,  passes  through  Klukwan,  on  the 
Dalton  trail,  and  the  Canadian  custom  houses  in  the  Chilkoot  and  White  passes.  No 
other  points  were  established,  as  these  three  points  are  on  the  only  lines  of  travel  into 
the  gold  country  from  the  south. 

a  liberal  mutual  compromise.  It  is  uncertain  yet  which  of 
the  last  two  methods  will  be  adopted.  The  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  a  resort  to  arms  is  nowhere  entertained. 

Interest  in  the  boundary  question  turns  for  the  moment 
upon  the  ports  at  the  head  of  Lynn  canal.     This  channel 
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splits  towards  its  upper  end  into  two  very  narrow  arms. 
One  of  these  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  towards  a 
landing  place  called  Pyramid  Harbor,  and  is  known  as  the* 
Chilkat  Inlet.  The  other  arm  runs  in  a  northerly  direction 
to  Skagway  and  Dyea.  From  Skagway  and  Dyea,  which  are 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  each  other,  two  passes — the  Chil- 
koot  and  the  White  pass — -run  parallel  for  about  40  miles  to 
the  head  of  inland  river  navigation.  The  Chilkoot  pass  is 
so  steep  and  so  much  exposed  to  exceptional  dangers  from 
avalanches  an'd  other  natural  obstacles  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered impracticable  for  any  but  pedestrian  transport.  Even 
pack  animals  cannot  cross  the  summit.  The  White  pass,  on 
the  Contrary,  has  been  utilized  by  a  bold  engineering  feat  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  which  now  runs  from  the  port 
of  Skagway  on  the  coast.  A  line  of  river  steamers  commu- 
nicating at  the  head  waters  of  navigation  with  the  inland 
terminus  of  this  mountain  railway  completes  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Yukon  district  and  the  northern  portion  of 
British  Columbia  with  the  world.  The  port  of  Skagway  and 
the  White  pass  stretching  for  40  miles  behind  it  to  Lake 
Bennett,  constitute,  therefore,  the  main  road  to  the  interior. 
If  Skagway  were  British  territory,  it  would  be  an  all-British 
road,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  railroad  is  constructed  upon 
British  territory.  The  most  desirable  object  of  British  diplo- 
macy would  be  to  obtain  Skagway  as  a  British  gate  of  entry 
through  the  Alaskan  fence.  This,  it  is  understood,  the 
United  States  government  will  not  voluntarily  concede. 
Failing  it,  the  proposal  next  in  favor  with  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment is  understood  to  be  a  concession  of  territory  at 
Pyramid  Harbor,  where  no  American  settlement  of  impor- 
tance has  yet  been  made,  and  where  it  is  thought  that  the 
American  government  would  have  less  difficulty  in  agreeing 
to  the  extension  of  British  jurisdiction. 

Pyramid  Harbor  is  a  landing  place  upon  the  northwest- 
erly arm  of  the  Lynn  canal.  From  Pyramid  Harbor  the 
Chilkat  pass  gives  easy  passage  through  the  coast  range ; 
but  no  navigable  inland  waters  are  reached  for  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  200  miles.  To  render  this  route  practicable  for 
the  traffic  of  the  interior,  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct 
a  railroad  from  Pyramid  Harbor  to  Fort  Selkirk  oh  the 
Yukon  river,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  300  miles ;  and, 
when  finished,  the  railroad  would  not  tap  the  newly-discov- 
ered British  Columbian  gold  fields  of  the  upper  Yukon. 
These  would  still  be  dependent  for  their  communication  with 
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the  world  on  the  White  pass  and  Skagway  route,  which, 
under  the  Pyramid  Harbor  proposal,  would  be  left  entirely 
in  American  hands.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  British  Columbian  government,  naturally  interested 
in  the  development  of  its  own  northern  district,  is  disposed 
to  protest  energetically  against  the  acceptance  of  any  com- 
promise based  on  a  substitution  of  Pyramid  Harbor  for 
Skagway  as  a  port  of  entry.  Canadian  opinion  is  thus  far 
from  united  on  the  advisability  of  seeking  the  Pyramid 
Harbor  concession.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States, 
the  objection  to  a  surrender  of  territory  applies  no  less 
strongly  to  a  concession  of  Pyramid  Harbor  than  to  a  con- 
cession of  Skagway.  Had  such  an  arrangement  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  commissioners,  it  is  held  that  the  whole  treaty 
would  have  been  subsequently  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Besides  the  Pyramid  Harbor  compromise,  another  possi- 
ble compromise  has  been  suggested.  It  is  that,  without 
making  any  concession  of  territory,  the  United  States  should 
consent  to  internationalize  a  wharf  at  Skagway,  upon  which 
the  Canadian  government  should  have  a  custom-house  flying 
the  British  flag;  that  the  White  pass  road  should  also  be 
internationalized  as  far  as  the  Canadian  frontier  ;  and  that, 
to  meet  possible  requirements  of  frontier  defense,  it  should 
be  provided  that  munitions  should  be  freely  carried  by  either 
power  over  the  railroad.  This  arrangement,  though  less  sat- 
isfactory from  the  Canadian  point  of  view  than  a  full  conces- 
sion of  territory  under  the  award  of  an  arbitration  decided 
in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  would  give  to  British  enterprise  the 
commercial  entry  that  it  so  earnestly  claims  into  British  terri-. 
tory.  It  has  the  merit,  on  the  face  of  it,  of  giving  what  is 
immediately  essential  to  Great  Britain  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  meeting  the  American  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  conces- 
sion of  territory.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  United  States 
there  would  be  a  strong  disposition  to  concede  such  a  settle- 
ment. 


THE  DREYFUS  AFFAIR. 

ALL  civil  France,  as  represented  in  her  courts,  legislature, 
and  people,  has  undergone  a  complete  change  of  feeling 
regarding  the  Dreyfus  case.     A  year  and  one-half  ago, 
when  Zola  wrote  ''  I  have  but  one  passion,  that  for  light " 
(Vol.  8,  p.  48),  France  sneered;  and  many  of  the  representa- 
tive forces  of  her  body  politic  frankly  let  it  be  known  that 
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they  preferred  to  remain  in  darkness  rather  than  to  have 
their  comfort  disturbed  by  letting  the  light  fall  upon  the  case. 
The  events  of  the  past  three  months  show  that  only  a  few, 
the  most  insignificant  and  fanatical  among  the  supporters  of 
the  "  bureaucracy,"  still  dread  to  see  justice  take  its  course. 
Several  of  these  events  were  of  such  importance  as  to  have 
combined  to  produce  conviction  in  the  place  of  hesitation, 
and  boldness  where  there  was  temporizing. 

The  "  Fi§:aro'S  "  Disclosures.  —  First  came  the  publica- 
tion, by  the  Paris  Figaro^  of  the  secret  record  of  the  court 
of  cassation  on  the  Dreyfus  case.  This  began  March  31, 
and  continued  to  appear  daily  in  instalhnents  until  the  whole 
was  published.  How  the  newspaper  got  the  documents  is  an 
interesting,  though  as  yet  unanswered,  question.  That  they 
were  genuine  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  on  April  8  the  editor 
was  fined  for  printing  them.  That  they  exercised  an  enor- 
mous influence  cannot  be  doubted.  They  gave  to  the  people 
materials  which  they  could  not  have  got  in  any  other  way, 
and  revelations  that  were  new  to  most  readers.  Among  the 
witnesses  whose  testimony  appears  here,  were  Generals  Mer- 
cier,  Zurlinden,  Gonse,  de  Pellieux,  and  Roget,  Colonel  du 
Paty  de  Clam,  and  M.  Cavaignac,  formerly  minister  of  war. 
The  testimony  that  they  gave,  when  summed  up,  shows  that 
at  no  time  was  there  in  the  possession  of  the  general  staff 
genuine  documentary  evidence  upon  which  it  could  rely  to 
make  out  a  case  against  Captain  Dreyfus.  It  shows  that 
never  did  the  generals  employ  a  fraction  of  the  keenness  in 
sifting  evidence  that  they  did  in  concocting  accusations,  con- 
firms the  suspicion  that  they  were  either  grossly  negligent  or 
criminally  gullible,  and  points  strongly  to  collusion  among 
those  high  in  command  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  odium 
of  the  affair  to  the  shoulders  of  subordinates.  The  length 
of  the  testimony  is,  of  course,  so  great  as  to  preclude  exten- 
sive quotations  ;  but  it  will  be  possible  in  a  few  words  to 
show  the  drift  of  much  of  it. 

General  Roget,  for  example,  expressed  his  belief  in  Dreyfus's  guilt 
because  Dreyfus  denied  everything.  General  Zurlinden,  military  governor 
of  Paris,  testified  that  in  his  judgment  the  closing  sentence  of  the  bordereau, 
"  I  am  just  starting  for  the  manoeuvres,"  incriminated  Dreyfus,  inasmuch 
as,  being  a  staff  probationer,  he  was  informed  only  on  August  29  that 
he  would  not  be  required  to  attend  the  manoeuvres.  It  was  proved  that 
this  notification  was  dated  May  17,  hence  Dreyfus  would  hardly  have 
written  that  sentence  in  August.  General  Mercier,  when  called  upon 
by  M.  de  Freycinet,  minister  of  war,  to  produce  the  report  on  the  secret 
dossier,  swore  that  he  had  destroyed  it,  and  called  General  Gonse  to  sup- 
port his  statement.     The  latter  had,  however,  said  in  his  testimony  before 
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the  court  of  cassation  that  Mercier,  although  he  destroyed  the  report, 
had  kept  a  copy  of  it.  Lieutenant- Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam,  too,  made 
a  very  damaging  admission  when  he  said  that  he  had  wanted  to  warn 
M.  Cavaignac  of  Henry's  forgery,  but  that  the  minister  of  war  had 
refused  to  hear  him  on  the  subject  before  the  famous  interpellation  in 
reply  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  referred  to  this  forged  document 
as  the  most  overwhelming  proof  of  Dreyfus's  guilt.  The  witness  went 
on  to  say  that  Henry  referred  to  Mercier  when  he  wrote  to  his  wife, 
"You  know  in  whose  interest  I  have  acted."  He  furthermore  asserted 
that  General  de  Boisdeffre  promised  to  protect  him,  but  that  he  had 
sacrificed  him.  Captain  Cuignet,  an  aide-de-camp  at  the  ministry  of  war, 
testified  that  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  could  only  be  implied  from  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  secret  dossier^  and  denounced  du  Paty  de  Clam  as  a 
forger. 

Such  testimony  as  this,  coming  to  Hght  at  the  moment 
when  the  opponents  of  revision  were  preparing  to  make  their 
last  determined  effort,  threw  them  into  confusion  and  conster- 
nation. The  reputation  of  the  Figaro  as  a  bold  and  inde- 
pendent paper  was  greatly  enhanced.  As  far  as  the  Dreyfus 
case  is  concerned,  it  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Temps 
and  the  Aurore^  the  latter  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
published  Zola's  famous  letter,  January  13,  1898. 

There  are  forty-seven  daily  papers  in  Paris,  and  only  six 
or  seven  of  them  still  oppose  revision.  Three  of  these  are 
well  known  as  having  been  admitted  into  the  confidence  of 
the  general  staff  and  informed  of  the  arrest  of  Dreyfus  even 
before  the  minister  of  war  had  brought  the  question  before 
the  cabinet.  They  are  the  Eclair^  the  Libre  Parole^  and  the 
Intra7isigeant.  They  still  stand  their  ground ;  but  their  sup- 
ports are  rapidly  crumbling,  and  one  wonders  where  they  will 
elect  to  stand  when  the  course  of  justice  shall  have  left  them 
isolated. 

Revision  Finally  Ordered.  — The  climax  of  the  long 

struggle  for  revision  (pp.  78-80)  was  reached  June  3,  when 
the  full  court  of  cassation  quashed  the  decision  of  the  court- 
martial  of  December,  1894,  and  ordered  that  Captain  Dreyfus 
be  brought  before  a  court-martial  at  Rennes.  The  findings 
of  this  court,  as  shown  in  the  addresses  of  M.  Ballot- Beau- 
pre,  the  reporter,  and  M.  Manau,  the  procurator-general,  and 
in  the  judgment  which  was  read  by  the  president,  M.  Mazeau, 
are  enlightening.  The  reporter,  M.  Ballot- Beaupr^,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  civil  section  of  the  court  and  the  successor  to 
M.  de  Beaurepaire,  whose  sensational  resignation  had  no 
other  result  than  oblivion  for  him  (p.  78).  In  his  address 
the  reporter  related  ten  fresh  facts  which  pointed  to  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner,  namely : 
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1.  The  Henry  forgery. 

2.  The  changing  of  the  date  of  the  bordereau  to  August  instead  of 
April. 

3.  Contradictions  of  the  handwriting  experts. 

4.  The  absolute  identity  of  the  paper  on  which  the  bordereau  was 
written  with  Major  Esterhazy's  letter  paper. 

5.  The  sentence,  "Am  starting  for  the  manoeuvres,"  which  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Dreyfus. 

6.  The  police  report  withheld  by  the  court-martial. 

7.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Henry's  weeping  confession  in  Burtulu's  office 
(Vol.  8,  p.  583). 

8.  The  Panizzardi  dispatch. 

9.  Official  documents  proving  that  Dreyfus  had  no  relations  with 
foreign  embassies. 

10.  A  document  demonstrating  that  Dreyfus  never  confessed  guilt. 

The  reporter's  arguments  were  confined  to  such  of  these 
new  facts  as  were  required  by  law  to  justify  revision,  and 
omitted  those  about  which  there  was  hkely  to  exist  any  preju- 
dice or  passion.  He  virtually  rested  his  case  upon  three 
facts.  The  first  of  these  concerns  the  notorious  document 
beginning  "  Ce  canaille  de  D — ."  The  testimony  of  the 
ex-president  of  the  republic,  Casimir-Perier,  established  the 
fact  that  according  to  the  statement  of  General  Mercier  that 
document  had  been  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  first  court- 
martial.  The  second  relates  to  the  alleged  confession  to 
Captain  Lebrun-Renaud,  which  is  easily  shown  to  have 
been  absolutely  unreliable,  but  which  had  been  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  of  the  enemies  of  Dreyfus.  The  third 
and  most  important  of  these  new  facts  had  to  do  with  the 
bordereau.  This  document  was  regarded  by  M.  Ballot 
Beaupre  as  the  cause  of  the  arrest  and  the  basis  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Captain  Dreyfus.  It  was  easy  to  prove,  he 
argued,  that  the  court-martial  had  regarded  it  as  putting  the 
prisoner's  guilt  beyond  a  doubt.  All  other  facts  which  had 
been  laid  before  them  did  not  seem  to  have  weighed  nearly 
so  strongly  with  them  as  this  one  set  of  notes.  If,  then,  the 
authorship  of  the  bordereau  could  have  been  absolutely 
fastened  upon  someone  else,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dreyfus 
would  have  been  acquitted.  His  conclusion  was  that  no 
doubt  as  to  the  authorship  any  longer  existed.  The  author 
was  Major  Esterhazy.  In  support  of  this  statement  he 
brought  forward  one  new  fact,  which,  together  with  the  recent 
discovery  that  the  document  dated  from  August  instead  of 
April,  1894,  proved  Esterhazy's  guilt.  This  was  the  proof 
that  it  was  written  on  the  same  paper  on  which  Esterhazy 
had  written  two  other  letters  during  the  same  month,  that 
Dreyfus  had  never  used  such  paper,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
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secured  only  in  London.  He  represented  Esterhazy  to  be  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  always  begging  from  money-lenders.  He 
read  letters  written  by  Esterhazy,  in  which  France  and  the 
French  army  were  abused  in  unmeasured  terms.  His  con- 
clusion regarding  the  evidence  in  the  case  was  that  it  all 
tended  to  exculpate  Dreyfus  and  to  implicate  Esterhazy.  He 
closed  his  argument  with  the  following  words : 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  proclaim  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus;  but  it  is 
with  a  firm  conviction  and  a  lively  sense  of  my  duty  and  responsibility 
that  I  say  there  is  reason  to  grant  revision  of  the  trial  of  1894  and  send 
Dreyfus  for  retrial  before  another  court-martial,  v^^hose  task  will  be  to 
give  a  decision  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.     My  report  is  ended." 

M.  Manau,  procurator-general,  followed  him,  dwelling  in 
his  argument  upon  the  changed  date  of  the  bordereau.  The 
date  originally  assigned  was  (approximately)  April  i,  1894; 
but  the  most  reliable  evidence  showed  that  it  was  written  in 
August  of  that  year.  The  supposed  date  of  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  general  staff,  too,  has  been  proved  erroneous. 
As  heretofore  given,  it  was  May,  1894,  but  the  testimony 
before  the  court  of  cassation  proved  it  to  have  been  four 
months  later.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  the  procurator- 
general  referred  to  the  calumny  by  which  he  and  those  who 
with  him  championed  the  cause  of  revision  had  been  assailed. 
"I  have  been  accused  of  bias,"  said  he,  "but  my  only  desire 
has  been  to  reach  the  truth,  while  the  majority  of  my  critics 
refuse  all  acquaintance  with  the  truth."  A  statement  prepared 
by  M.  Mornard,  counsel  for  Madame  Dreyfus,  was  read  and 
analyzed.     His  conclusion  runs  thus : 

"  Although  justice  has  been  rendered  more  or  less  impotent  with 
regard  to  Esterhazy  by  his  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  being  the  author 
of  the  bordereau,  it  is  none  the  less  the  duty  of  the  supreme  court  to 
restore  to  liberty  an  innocent  man,  unjustly  condemned." 

The  judgment  of  the  full  court  was  read  by  the  presi- 
dent, M.  Mazeau,  on  Saturday,  June  3.  It  followed  the  line 
of  argument  used  by  the  reporter  and  procurator-general,  and 
showed  no  divergence  from  their  conclusions.  It,  however, 
limited  the  scope  of  the  proofs  which  it  took  into  considera- 
tion, presenting  only  three,  those  which  the  reporter  had 
dwelt  upon  most  strongly  and  the  most  incontestable.  With 
regard  to  these  it  adopted  the  view  that  two  facts  existed 
unknown  to  the  court-martial  of  1894,  which,  if  known, 
would  in  all  probability  have  produced  a  verdict  of  innocent. 
These  were  the  fact  that  the  canaille  document,  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  court-martial  as  referring  to  Dreyfus, 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  and  the  further  facts  regard- 
ing the  bordereau  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference. 
The  third  proof  dated  from  January  5,  1895,  and  hence  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  first  trial.  It  concerned  the  alleged 
confession  of  Dreyfus,  and  was  contemptuously  put  aside  by 
the  judges  with  the  remark : 

"There  cannot,  indeed,  be  seen  in  these  remarks  a  confession  of 
guilt ;  for  not  only  do  they  begin  by  a  protestation  of  innocence,  but  it 
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is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact  and  complete  text  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  successive  declarations  of  Captain  Lebrun- 
Renaud  and  those  of  the  other  witnesses." 

The  conclusion  of  the  judgment  is  as  follows  : 

"  On  these  grounds,  and  without  its  being  necessary  to  decide  on  the 
other  grounds,  the  court  quashes  and  annuls  the  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion pronounced  on  December  22,  1894,  against  Alfred  Dreyfus  by  the 
first  court-martial  of  the  Military  Government  of  Paris,  and  remits  the 
accused  to  the  court-martial  of  Rennes,  named  by  special  deliberation 
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in  council  chamber  to  be  tried  on  the  following  question  :  —  'Is  Dreyfus 
guilty  of  having  in  1894  instigated  machinations  or  held  dealings  with  a 
foreign  power  or  one  of  its  agents  in  order  to  incite  it  to  commit  hostilities 
or  undertake  war  against  France  by  furnishing  it  with  the  notes  and 
documents  enumerated  in  the  bordereau  ? '  and  orders  the  prescribed 
judgment  to  be  printed  and  transcribed  on  the  registers  of  the  first  court- 
martial  of  the  Military  Government  of  Paris  in  the  margin  of  the  decision 
annulled." 

This  judgment  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
country.  The  two  strong  supports  of  the  opponents  of 
Dreyfus  were  taken  away  from  them  by  it,  and  by  the  pubH- 
cation  of  the  evidence  which  preceded  it.  Respect  for 
judgment  rendered  and  loyalty  to  the  army  had  been  the  two 
strong  traits  of  the  French  people  that  had  caused  so  large  a 
majority  of  them  to  look  with  indifference,  or  intolerance,  or 
even  hatred  upon  those  who  had  been  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  convicted  captain.  This  new  judgment  had,  of  course,  to' 
supersede  the  former  one  in  their  respect ;  while  the  testimony 
so  recently  made  known  to  them  distinctly  diminished  their 
respect  for  the  commanders  of  the  army,  and  robbed  unscru- 
pulous generals  of  the  support  that  they  had  long  been  able 
to  command  through  the  specious  pretext  that  loyalty  to  the 
army  required  it.  The  quietness  with  which  the  people 
accepted  the  decision  in  favor  of  revision,  freed  them  from 
much  of  the  odium  which  foreign  nations  had  of  late  been 
accustomed  to  heap  upon  them.  Where  expressions  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  the  French  government,  army,  and 
people  had  been  frequent,  it  now  began  to  be  common  to  find 
praise  for  the  firmness  of  the  government,  the  loyalty  of  the 
army,  and  the  justice  of  the  people's  judgment. 

Changfe  of  Ministry. —  It  has  just  been  said  that  the  people 
loyally  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  court  of  cassation. 
There  were,  however,  large  numbers  among  the  younger 
nobility  who  were  greatly  dissatisfied  at  this  turn  in  events. 
It  apparently  made  little  difference  whether  they  were 
pleased  or  not ;  but,  as  it  proved,  the  expression  of  their  dis- 
pleasure resulted  very  differently  from  what  they  expected. 
The  method  which  they  chose  for  expressing  their  views  was 
publicly  to  insult  President  Loubet.  A  very  favorable 
opportunity  was  presented  the  day  following  the  rendering  of 
the  verdict,  Sunday,  June  4,  the  occasion  of  the  great  races  at 
Auteuil.  While  the  President  was  seated  on  the  reviewing 
stand,  a  crowd  of  young  gentlemen,  evidently  urged  on  by  a 
committee  of,  the  League  of  Patriots,  made  a  dash  in  his 
direction ;  and  one  of  them.  Count  Christiani,  brandished  a 
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cane  and  struck  the  President's  hat.  Meanwhile  cries  of 
Vive  I  'armee  and  Vive  Deroulede  were  heard  on  all  sides.  The 
President  remained  calm  and  unharmed  amid  the  great  ex- 
citement. The  man  who  had  inflicted  the  blow  was  later 
tried  and  sentenced  to  four  years  in  prison.  The  day  follow- 
ing this  attack  upon  the  executive,  the  matter  was  brought  up 
in  the  senate,  where  a  motion  made  in  the  name  of  the  four 
groups  possessing  Republican  sympathies,  in  which  the  act 
was  denounced  as  that  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  258  to  20.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
M.  Dupuy,  prime  minister,  spoke,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  characterized  the  conduct  at  Auteuil  as  exceed- 
ingly disgraceful.  The  declarations  of  the  government  cen- 
suring the  outrage  received  the  sanction  of  the  deputies  by  a 
vote  of  5 1 3  to  7  2 .  In  order  that  the  government's  displeasure 
might  be  felt  in  the  quarters  where  the  disturbance  originated, 
the  prefect  of  police  closed  two  clubs,  the  Automobile  and 
the  Futeaiix,  to  which  several  of  the  aristocratic  rioters 
belonged. 

On  June  11,  the  Sunday  following  the  disturbance  at 
Auteuil,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  the  most  important  race 
and  one  of  the  greatest  social  events  of  the  year,  was  held  at 
Longchamp.  Order  was  carefully  preserved  on  that  occa- 
sion. Thousands  of  soldiers  and  policemen  lined  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  the  roads  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogfie  lead- 
ing to  Longchamp.  There  were  very  few  attempts  to  create 
disturbance,  and  these  were  promptly  put  down.  The  police 
were  reported  to  have  used  violence  in  quelling  disorder 
at  a  cafe'  after  the  races.  The  next  day,  June  12,  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  M.  Viviani,  Socialist,  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  this  violence,  and  received  from  the  premier  a  reply 
to  the  effect  that  the  government  had  ordered  an  inquiry  into 
it,  but  that  he  generally  upheld  the  actions  of  the  police. 
When  the  closure  was  pronounced,  several  motions  were 
submitted.  Of  these,  M.  Dupuy  accepted  that  of  M. 
Saumande  approving  the  declarations  of  the  government. 
A  motion  to  the  effect  that  it  be  given  priority  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  253  to  246,  and  priority  was  voted  for  a  motion 
of  M.  Ruan  to  the  effect  that  the  chamber  would  support  only 
a  government  determined  energetically  to  defend  republican 
institutions  and  to  insure  public  order.  The  latter  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  321  to  173,  in  spite  of  M.  Dupuy's  refusal 
to  accept  it.  Thereupon  the  ministry  placed  its  collective 
resignation  in  the   hands   of  the    President.     He  accepted 
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it,  and  immediately  undertook  the  extremely  difficult  task  of 
finding  someone  capable  of  forming  a  new  cabinet. 

It  is  understood  that  four  statesmen  were  invited  and 
declined  to  perform  this  delicate  task.  M.  Delcasse,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  in  a  former  cabinet,  M.  Bourgeois,  lately 
minister  of  education,  M.  Deschanel,  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  and  M.  Poincare  were  called  successively ; 

but  each  found  some  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  accomplishing  the 
task  demanded.    Finally,  on  June 
um  -^^^^Ij^      2  2,  it  was  announced  that  Senator 

Wtfk.  s^iH^l^l^  Waldeck- Rousseau  had  under- 
.taken  to  form  a  cabinet  and  had 
been  successful. 

M.  Pierre  Marie  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau,  the  present  premier,  was  born 
December  2,  1846.  He  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and,  before  his  appointment 
to  the  ministry,  was  a  senator.  He  was 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinets 
of  Gambetta  and  Jules  Ferry.  Since 
1886  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Paris 
legal  circuit,  and  is  probably  the  most 
famous  lawyer  in  Paris  to-day.  He 
represents  the  school  of  Gambetta. 
His  associates  represent  all  the  leading 
tendencies  in  French  politics. 

The  composition  of  the  new 
cabinet  is  as  follows : 

M.  Waldeck- Rousseau,  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

M.  Delcasse,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Republican. 

M.  Decrais,  Minister  of  Colonies,  Republican. 

M.  Millerand,  Minister  of  Commerce,  Radical  Socialist. 

M.  Pierre  Haudin,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Radical  Socialist. 

M.  Leygues,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Progressive  Republican. 

M.  de  Lanessan,  Minister  of  Marine,  Radical. 

General  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet,  Minister  of  War. 

M.  Monis,  Minister  of  Justice. 

M.  Caillaux,  Minister  of  Finance. 

M.  Jean  Dupuy,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

If  it  is  asked  how  such  incongruous  elements  can  suc- 
cessfully cohere  in  a  ministry,  the  answer  will  be  found  in 
the  remark  of  M.  Millerand,  Radical  Socialist,  who  said : 

"  The  Republicans  have  concluded  an  armistice  in  order  to  meet 
the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  to  restore  things  to  their  proper  places 
in  the  army,  the  magistracy,  and  the  administration." 

The  new  ministry  presented  itself  to  the  senate  and 
chamber  of  deputies  June  26.  In  the  course  of  the  address 
made  to  both  chambers,  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  said : 


PAUL    DESCHANEL, 

PRESIDENT   OF    FRENCH    CHAMBER  OF 

DEPUTIES. 
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"  We  ask  the  widest  mandate.  We  take  the  fullest  responsibility. 
We  ask  for  a  truce  of  the  irritating  discussions,  hurtful  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  that  you  will  vote  without  delay  a  law  necessary  to 
the  good  working  of  the  public  services." 

The  ministry  was  upheld  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  187 
to  25,  and  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  a  vote  of  263  to  237. 

The  downfall  of  the  Dupuy  ministry  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cabinet  apparently  so  heterogeneous  as  that  of  M, 
Waldeck- Rousseau,  bear  directly  on  the  Dreyfus  case.  The' 
chambers  voted  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Dupuy  ministry 
because  its  premier  was  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  when 
Dreyfus  was  condemned,  and  they  did  not  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  ability  or  desire  to  see  complete  justice 
done.  And  the  new  cabinet  is  held  together  only  by  the 
common  desire  of  all  its  members  to  see  the  Dreyfus  affair 
come  to  an  honorable  termination.  The  presence  of  the 
Marquis  de  Gallifet  at  the  Ministry  of  War  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  better  discipline  is  needed  in  the  army,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  bringing  army  officers  to  judgment  for  past 
crimes  in  connection  with  this  case,  a  man  of  his  uncompro- 
mising integrity  is  wanted  there. 

Trial  of  Deroulede  and  Habert.  — The  trial  of  these 

revolutionists  for  disturbing  the  peace  (p.  88)  was  held  before 
the  Court  of  Assizes  May  31.  M.  Deroulede  made  an  elabo- 
rate defense,  expounding  his  ideas  of  a  plebiscite  republic, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  continue  to  agitate  them  what- 
ever the  result  of  the  trial.  Both  the  prisoners  were 
acquitted,  and  enjoyed  the  momentary  homage  of  the  more 
frothy  of  the  self-styled  patriots  of  Paris. 

Return  of  Dreyfus  to  France.  —  According  to  instructions 
issued  as  soon  as  the  verdict  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  was 
known,  the  Sfax,  a  second-class  cruiser  of  the  French  navy, 
was  ordered  to  sail  from  the  island  of  Martinique  to  Devil's 
Island  and  bring  Captain  Dreyfus  to  France.  The  Sfax 
sailed  from  Devil's  Island  the  second  week  in  June,  and 
landed  Dreyfus  at  Quiberon,  July  i.  The  prisoner  was  at 
once  taken  to  Rennes,  where  he  is  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  at  a  date  not  yet  known. 

Esterhazy's  Confession. — On  the  night  of  June  2  Major 
Esterhazy  called  at  the  office  of  the  London  Chronicle  and 
made  the  following  statement : 

"  The  chiefs  of  the  army  have  disgracefully  abandoned  me.  My  cup 
is  full,  and  I  shall  speak  out.  Yes,  it  was  I  who  wrote  the  bordereau. 
I  wrote  it  upon  orders  received  from  Sandherr.  They  (the  chief  of  the 
general  staff)  will  lie,  as  they  know  how  to  lie  ;  but  I  have  them  fast. 
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I  have  proofs  that  they  knew  the  whole  thing  and  share  the  responsibility 
with  me,  and  I  will  produce  the  proofs." 

Other  Events.  —  Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam  was  arrested 
June  2,  and  lodged  in  the  same  cell  in  the  prison  of  the 
Cherche-Midi,  where  he  had  seen  Dreyfus  put  in  1894.  The 
charge  against  him  was  conspiracy  in  forging  traitorous  doc- 
uments. 

Emile  Zola  returned  unmolested  to  his  home  in  Paris  in 
the  first  week  of  June. 

The  quarter  closes  with  a  much  brighter  outlook  for 
justice  in  this  case  than  before.  It  is  generally  felt  that  the 
case  against  Dreyfus  cannot  be  sustained  now  that  the  prin- 
cipal documents  of  the  original  dossier  have  been  shown  to 
be  either  forged  or  irrelevant. 


THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

THE  Anglo-Saxon  against  the  Slav  —  that  is  the  key  to 
the  present  situation  in  the  Orient.  It  is  an  issue  of 
world-politics,  not  one  of  interest  merely  to  this  or  that 
particular  state.  It  concerns  the  welfare  of  America  as  inti- 
mately as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  of  Western 
Europe.  It  marks  a  world-movement  whose  results  are  part 
of  the  impenetrable  secret  of  the  coming  century,  and  por- 
tends the  greatest  international  struggle  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  principal  arena  of  this,  struggle  bids  fair  to  be 
the  vast,  inert  Chinese  empire,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  neu- 
tral ground  between  those  Western  and  Christian  powers 
which  have  ranged  themselves  along  its  southern  and  western 
border,  and  the  even  more  aggressive  colossus  which  lies 
athwart  both  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  north. 

The  Russian  Advance.  —  The  forcing  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem is  the  restless  advance  of  Russia  upon  China  —  an 
advance  which  is  facilitated  by  Russia's  ability  to  understand 
Chinese  character  and  to  adapt  her  policy  to  Chinese  customs 
and  usages,  and  which,  unless  checked  from  without,  will  not 
cease  until  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia  is  under  control  of  the 
Czar.  What  this  would  mean  for  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  can  be  realized  to  some  extent.  The  Slavic  movement 
has  as  its  foundation  the  idea  that  Western  civilization  is  a 
failure,  that  Western  nations  are  hopelessly  effete  and  corrupt, 
that  the  world's  hope  for  the  future  lies  with  the  Slav.  Rus- 
sian dominance  means  the  extinction  —  perhaps   slow,  but 
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thorough  —  of  non-Russian  tendencies  and  ideals.  More- 
over, China  in  the  hands  of  Russia  would  be  but  an  added 
instrument  of  enormous  power  for  the  carrying  out  of  Rus- 
sian policy.  The  full  day  of  China's  awakening  from  her 
sleep  of  centuries  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history ; 
and  in  the  hands  that  direct  the  exercise  of  that  power  will 
lie  to  a  large  extent  the  destiny  of  civilization  during  the 
2oth  century. 

In  such  considerations  as  these  is  seen  the  community  of 
interest  between  Britons  and  Americans  in  the  Orient,  and 
the  broad  historic  significance,  also,  of  the  United  States 
occupation  of  the  Philippines.  Without  intention  on  the 
part  of  their  diplomatists,  without  even  the  impulse  of 
sentiment,  but  through  the  influence  of  immovable  geographic 
positions  fixed  as  the  unexpected  results  of  war,  the  interests 
of  British  and  Americans  have  become  intimately  interwoven. 
The  result  is  to  establish,  as  a  possible  offset  to  the  Slavic 
danger,  an  immeasurable  united  influence  for  Anglo-Ameri- 
can domination  of  Asia's  millions  of  people  and  trade.  .  It 
is  in  some  combination  of  powers  such  as  one  suggested  by 
common  interests,  that  there  lies  the  only  alternative  to  Rus- 
sia's ultimate  complete  monopoly  of  the  vast  Chinese  empire 
—  some  combination  which  will  secure  Chinese  autonomy,  and 
permit  of  the  introduction  of  the  forces  of  civilization 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  philanthropic  and  commer- 
cial enterprise.  The  present  outlook  as  regards  the  great 
impending  race  conflict  in  the  East,  and  the  lines  of  far- 
sighted  policy  best  accordant  with  American  duty  and  interest, 
are  summed  up  by  President  Raymond  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  thus  : 

"  In  opposition  to  the  policy  of  territorial  annexation,  practiced  if 
not  openly  advocated  by  Russia,  stands  the  policy  of  England,  insisting 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  empire,  and  only  demanding  absolute  free- 
dom of  intercourse.  Although  the  interests  of  Germany  and  France  lie 
with  the  policy  of  England,  neither  nation  is  sufficiently  in  sympathy 
with  Great  Britain  to  give  her  moral  or  practical  support.  So  that 
against  Russian  aggression,  with  all  it  means  for  the  world,  England 
virtually  stands  alone,  or  has  stood  alone  until  the  present  year. 
Admiral  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  introduced  into  the  Eastern  world 
a  new  national  power,  at  one  with  England  in  language,  institutions,  and 
ideals  ;  and  we  have  no  just  realization  of  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  that  event  until  we  recognize  that  it  brought  together  the  whole 
energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  upon  the  field  of  the  greatest  struggle 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Whatever  minor  interests  may  be  involved, 
the  very  heart  of  the  Far-Eastern  question  is  the  extension  of  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Russian  civilization.     More  than  any  of  us  may  realize,  our  national  in- 
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terests  are  closely  linked  in  the  settlement  of  that  question;  and,  all  un- 
anticipated by  us,  our  war  with  Spain  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity 
has  prepared  the  way  for  us  to  take  a  large  part  in  a  great  world-movement 
—  a  movement  which,  without  our  active  participation,  would  almost 
certainly  result  disastrously  for  mankind  by  giving  the  future  into  the 
control  of  the  Slav. 

"  By  this  we  do  not  indicate  a  belief  in  a  succession  of  wars  to  deter- 
mine the  dominance  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  our  presence  as  a  naval  and  military  power  in  support  of  a 

definite  policy  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire will  prevent  a  series  of 
conflicts  at  arms  otherwise 
inevitable.  England  and 
America  working  together 
can  secure  by  diplomacy  and 
the  fear  of  war  what  England 
alone  could  not  obtain.  .  .  . 
'*  If  a  demand  should  be 
made  for  the  actual  ceding  of 
some  province,  or  any  other 
demand  that  would  involve 
the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
empire  as  it  exists  to  day,  we 
believe  that  Great  Britain 
will  develop  a  vigorous  policy 
of  opposition ;  at  least  this 
is  the  course  advocated  for 
years  by  her  foremost  states- 
men, the  course  to  which  she 
is  committed  by  self-interest, 
if  by  no  higher  considera- 
tions ;  and  when  that  policy 
is  developed,  the  support  of 
America  will  carry  it  through, 
and  that  support  will  be 
needed  to  carry  it  through. 
"  All  the  arguments 
against  imperialism  fall  be- 
fore the  demands  of  a  duty 
which  we  cannot  repudiate  without  cowardice  or  dishonor.  If  this  so- 
called  imperial  policy  were  a  matter  of  choice,  something  adopted 
deliberately  and  arbitrarily,  from  national  pride  or  ambition,  we  might 
well  fear  it.  But  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  has  always  been,  and  will  always 
be,  an  expression  of  the  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation. 

**  The  inevitable  conflict  of  civilization  in  the  Far  East  will  call  for 
all  the  intelligence  and  strength  and  high  purposes  of  the  Western  world. 
That  America,  secure  in  her  own  greatness,  should  stand  aloof  from  the 
struggle  for  liberty  and  righteousness,  would  be  contrary  to  every  higher 
law  ordained  by  Him  whose  spirit  and  whose  teachings  have  made  Amer- 
ica great  and  strong.  That  America  is  to  meet  the  trust  imposed  by  her 
greatness  and  strength,  is  the  largest  meaning  of  the  unexpected  provi- 
dence that  carried  her  flag  in  a  day  to  the  very  centre  of  the  field  of  the  com- 
ing struggle.  There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  wave  of  patriotic  feeling 
that  swept  over  our  land  with  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Manila,  some- 
thing prophetic  in  the  tremendous  interest  roused  in  every  nation  by  the 
story  of  that  victory ;  for  the  planting  of  the  American  standard  on  that 
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distant  shore  meant  more  than  the  humbling  of  Spanish  pride,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  Spanish  oppression  ;  it  meant  the  advent  of  a  new  and 
mighty  force  into  the  larger  conflict  for  the  rights  of  man  ;  it  meant  the 
leading  forth  of  a  great  nation  upon  a  world  mission  for  which  it  had 
unconsciously  been  preparing  in  mind,  and  heart,  and  conscience." 

The  Partition  of  China.  —  Political  speculation  is  gener- 
ally of  little  practical  value.  Over  200  years  ago,  one  Baron 
Blumberg  spoke  of  Turkey  as  "  that  body  condemned  to 
death,  which  must  very  speedily  turn  to  a  corpse  ;  "  but  the 
Sick  Man,  far  from  passing,  has  recently  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life.  In  1887,  Justin  McCarthy  confidently  predicted 
that  within  two  years  at  the  most  from  that  date  an  Irish 
parliament  would  be  sitting  on  College  Green ;  but  Home 
Rule  is  now  further  off  than  it  was  during  the  palmy  days  of 
the  gifted  but  erratic  Parnell.  Just  so,  it  is  not  permitted 
any  one  to  foresee  what  may  be  in  store  for  China.  This 
much,  however,  is  evident  in  the  light  of  the  past  and  the 
immediate  present,  that  China  has  entered  on  a  new  stage  of 
her  political  and  national  life,  a  stage  which  can  only  be 
transitional.  A  large  portion  of  the  empire  has  been  mapped 
out  by  foreign  powers  into  "  spheres  of  influence,"  which 
will  inevitably  become  their  respective  properties  should  the 
elements  of  disintegration  prove  intractable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  increased  interest  of  the  Powers  in  China, 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  this  mutual  rivalry,  may  prove 
a  revitalizing  influence,  inasmuch  as,  by  opening  up  the  em- 
pire and  covering  it  with  railroads,  new  sources  of  prosperity 
and  strength,  and  new  incentives  to  political  cohesion,  may 
become  available. 

The  aggression  of  the  European  powers  has  taken  two 
forms,  which,  while  not  actually  running  to  seizures  of  terri- 
tory, are  preliminaries  to  such  seizures.  One  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  footholds  on  the  coast  on  lease  ;  the  other  is 
the  indication  of  certain  provinces  as  being  the  portions  of  the 
empire  in  which  each  power  is  particularly  interested.  In 
the  latter  case  the  claims  have  been  manifested  by  requiring 
of  the  Chinese  government  pledges  that  the  provinces  so  in- 
dicated shall  not  be  alienated  to  powers  other  than  the  power 
demanding  the  pledge.  In  some  cases  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence has  been  more  expressly  indicated  by  the  interested 
power  demanding  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  within  the 
region  it  is  desirous  of  controlling.  Although  most  of  these 
demands  have  cropped  up  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
they  are  not  without  precedent  in  the  earlier  history  of 
China.     Macao  was  acquired  on  lease  by  the  Portuguese  in 
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1586  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1863  that  the  port  and  settlement 
were  ceded  in  sovereignty  to  the  Lusitanian  Crown.  Kau- 
lung,  on  the  mainland  opposite  Hong-Kong,  was  granted  to 
the  British  on  lease  in  i860,  the  tenure  being  transformed 
into  sovereign  possession  a  year  later.  The  earliest  instance 
of  a  sphere  of  influence  indicated  by  a  pledge  of  non- 
alienation  is  that  of  the  island  of  Chusan  and  its  dependen- 
cies. By  the  convention  of  Bocca  Tigris  in  1846,  the  Chi- 
nese government  pledged  itself  to  Great  Britain  not  to  cede 
or  lease  any  portion  of  the  archipelago  or  its  dependencies 
to  any  other  power. 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  there  has  been  a  veritable 
scramble  for  these  leases  and  spheres  of  influence.  The 
movement  was  started  by  Germany  towards  the  end  of  1897 
(Vol.  7,  p.  869).  In  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  certain 
German  missionaries  in  Shan-tung,  a  German  force  occupied 
the  port  of  Kiao-Chau,  and  notified  the  Chinese  government 
of  its  intention  to  hold  it  as  a  guarantee  of  Chinese  good 
behavior.  In  the  following  March  (Vol.  8,  p.  31)  a  treaty 
was  signed  between  the  two  powers,  by  which  Germany 
acquired  a  lease  of  Kiao-Chau  bay  for  ninety-nine  years,  and 
a  sphere  of  influence  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Shan-tung.  The  sphere  of  influence  was  signified 
by  certain  economic  privileges.  Germany  was  granted  the 
sole  right  of  railway  construction  in  Shan-tung,  and  a 
preference  in  all  works  for  the  development  of  the  province 
and  for  the  supply  of  machines  and  material  required  for 
such  development.  The  clauses  of  the  treaty  granting  these 
privileges  have  not  been  officially  published  in  Germany, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  being  in  conflict  with  the  "  most 
favoured  nation "  clauses  of  Chinese  treaties  with  other 
powers.  They  have,  however,  been  published  in  China,  and 
their  authenticity  is  not  denied. 

The  example  of  Germany  was  immediately  followed  by 
Russia,  who  had  long  wanted  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
ice-free  Pacific  by  way  of  Manchuria.  By  a  treaty,  dated 
March  27,  1898,  she  acquired  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talien-wan  for  twenty-five  years  (Vol.  8,  pp.  32,  40,  307). 
On  May  7  an  additional  agreement  was  signed,  giving 
Russia  privileges  in  Manchuria  which  constituted  that  prov- 
ince a  Russian  sphere  of  influence  (Vol.  8,  p.  597).  Under 
this  agreement  it  was  arranged  that  a  branch  of  the  Sibe- 
rian railway  should  run  to  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan, 
that  no  railway  privileges  should  be  given  to  the  subjects  of 
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other  powers  in  the  region  traversed  by  the  railway,  that  no 
foreign  concessions  at  all  should  be  granted  in  a  zone  north 
of  the  new  Russian  leaseholds,  and  that  no  fresh  ports  should 
be  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  this  territory. 

The  acquisition  by  Russia  of  so  important  a  naval  base 
as  Port  Arthur  alarmed  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
seek  a  compensating  advantage  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
government.  Lord  Salisbury  accordingly  instructed  the 
British  minister  at  Peking  to  obtain  a  lease  of  Wei-hai-Wei  on 
the  same  terms  as  Port  Arthur  had  been  acquired  by  the  Rus- 
sians. This  was  granted  (Vol.  8,  p.  310).  Earlier  in  the 
year,  when  it  was  very  generally  feared  that  the  action  of 
Germany  and  Russia  might  lead  to  the  break-up  of  the  whole 
Chinese  empire,  and  to  its  partition  among  the  powers.  Great 
Britain  had  taken  the  precaution  to  indicate  the  region  in 
which  she  was  chiefly  interested.  This  was  the  basin  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  the  great  highway  of  Chinese  trade  and  the 
outlet  for  its  richest  markets.  By  an  exchange  of  notes  in 
February,  1898  (Vol.  8,  pp.  37,  313),  the  Tsung-li-Yamen 
pledged  itself  "  never  to  alienate  any  territories  in  the  prov- 
inces adjoining  the  Yang-tse  to  any  other  power,  whether 
under  lease,  mortgage,  or  any  other  designation,"  Thus  a 
British  sphere  of  influence  was  established  over  the  prov- 
inces of  Kiang-su,  Ngan-whei,  Kiang-si,  Hu-peh,  Hu-nan, 
and  Su-chuan.  No  exclusive  privileges  were  claimed  in  this 
immense  region,  Great  Britain  contenting  herself  with  the 
assurance  that  the  freedom  of  her  trade  would  be  secured. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  France.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  Great  Britain  had  applied  for  a  lease  of  Wei-hai- 
Wei,  the  French  government  made  a  similar  demand  for  a 
coaling  station  at  Kwang-chau-wan,  on  the  mainland  oppo- 
site Hai-nan,  the  lease  to  run  for  ninety-nine  years.  This 
was  granted  in  April  (Vol.  8,  p.  3x1).  At  the  same  time, 
France  followed  the  example  of  the  other  powers  in  indicat- 
ing what  she  considered  her  sphere  of  influence.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  she  had  obtained  non-alienation  assurances  with 
regard  to  Hai-nan.  These  were  now  extended  to  the  Chinese 
provinces  adjoining  Tong-king  —  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-si,  and 
Yun-nan.  No  economic  privileges  were  then  required,  though 
in  1895  and  1897  certain  preferences  in  these  provinces  had 
been  promised  to  France. 

These  demands  were  strongly  opposed  by  Great  Britain, 
owing  to  her  great  interests  in  South  China  ;  and  when  they 
were  conceded  by  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  the  British  minister 
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was  instructed  to  demand  further  compensations.  Great 
Britain  asked  for  another  leasehold  and  another  sphere  of 
influence.  The  leasehold  took  the  form  of  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  Kau-lung  settlement,  which  was  granted  by 
a  convention  signed  on  June  9  (Vol.  8,  p.  311).  The  sphere 
of  influence  comprised  two  of  the  provinces  already  pledged 
to  France  —  Yun-nan  and  Kwang-tung  —  with  regard  to 
which  verbal  assurances  were  given  by  the  Tsung-li-Yamen. 
France  seems  to  have  raised  no  objections  to  these  assuran- 
ces, the  reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  in  Kwang-tung  the 
British  interests  are  far  superior  to  the  French,  while  in  Yun- 
nan the  two  powers  are  already  pledged  to  each  other  to  seek 
no  privileges  in  which  they  cannot  both  participate. 

While  these  transactions  were  in  progress,  Japan  also 
took  measures  to  secure  her  interests.  She  did  not  apply  for 
any  leasehold,  but,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Formosa  to  the 
Chinese  province  of  Fo-kien,  she  demanded  and  obtained  a 
pledge  that  no  portion  of  that  province  should  ''  be  alienated 
to  any  nation  but  Japan."  She  did  not  ask  for  any  economic 
privileges, 

A  further  leasehold  and  sphere  of  influence  was  under 
consideration  at  the  suit  of  Italy  last  March  (p.  95).  Her  de- 
mand for  a  lease  of  San-m.un  bay,  with  alienation  assurances 
covering  the  province  of  Che-kiang,  was  refused  by  the 
Chinese,  and,  though  supported  diplomatically  by  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  Europe  generally,  seems  now  not  likely 
to  be  pressed,  owing  to  popular  opposition  in  Italy,  where 
the  lesson  of  Abyssinia  and  Adowa  have  not  been  forgotten 
(Vol.  6,  pp.  68,  326).  In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  the  Italian  foreign  minister  declared  it 
his  conviction  that  the  wise  course  for  Italy  to  pursue  was 
to  avoid  expansion  and  the  occup^ation  of  new  territory,  and 
to  devote  herself  to  utilizing  any  commercial  opportunities 
which  might  be  offered  in  China. 

The  result  of  this  scramble  is  that  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  of  China  proper  —  nineteen  if  we  include  Man- 
churia—  thirteen  have  already  been  earmarked  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  provinces  which  in  a  pohtical  sense  still 
remain  untouched  by  the  "barbarians,"  are  Kwei-chow, 
Ho-nan,  Chi-li,  Shan-si,  Shen-si,  and  Kan-su.  In  several  of 
these,  however,  important  industrial  concessions  have  been 
obtained  by  foreigners,  notably  in  Shan-si,  Ho-nan,  and 
Chi-li,  where  important  coaling  and  mining  concessions  have 
been  granted  to  British,  American,  and  other  capitalists  (Vol. 
8,  pp.  313^  596)- 
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Afi  Anglo-Russian  Agreement. -^- On  April  28,  by  an 
exchange  of  duplicate  notes  between  Sir  Charles  Scott, 
British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Count  Muravieff, 
Russian  foreign  minister,  an  agreement  was  reached  which 
was  joyfully  proclaimed  as  settling  the  long  dispute  over  the 
Niu-chwang  railroad  extension,  and  providing  against  mutual 
interference  with  each  other's  enterprises  of  a  similar  nature 
in  future  in  Manchuria  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  valley  (Vol. 
8,  pp.  594,  848;  Vol.  9,  p.  93).  The  substance  of  the 
agreement  is  as  follows  : 

"I.  Great  Britain  engages  not  to  seek  for  her  own  account,  or  on 
behalf  of  British  subjects  or  of  others,  any  railway  concessions  to  the 
north  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China;  and  not  to  obstruct,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, applications  for  railway  concessions  in  that  region  supported  by 
the  Russian  government. 

**  2.  Russia,  on  her  part,  engages  not  to  seek  for  her  own  account, 
or  on  behalf  of  Russian  subjects  or  of  others,  any  railway  concessions  in 
the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse ;  and  not  to  obstruct,  directly  or  indirectly, 
applications  for  railway  concessions  in  that  region  supported  by  the 
British  government. 

"  The  two  contracting  parties,  having  nowise  in  view  to  infringe  in 
any  way  the  sovereign  rights  of  China  or  existing  treaties,  will  not  fail  to 
communicate  to  the  Chinese  government  the  present  arrangement,  which, 
by  averting  all  cause  of  complications  between  them,  is  of  a  nature  to 
consolidate  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  serve  the  primordial  interests 
of  China  herself." 

A  supplementary  note  says  : 

**  In  order  to  complete  the  notes  exchanged  this  day  respecting  the 
partition  of  spheres  for  concessions  for  the  construction  and  working  of 
railways  in  China,  it  has  been  agreed  to  record  in  the  present  additional 
note  the  arrangement  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  line  Shan-hai-kwan- 
Niu-chwang,  for  the  construction  of  which  a  loan  has  been  already  con- 
tracted by  the  Chinese  government  with  the  Shanghai-Hong-Kong  Bank, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Chinese  corporation. 

"  The  general  arrangement  established  by  the  above-mentioned  notes 
is  not  to  infringe  in  any  way  the  rights  acquired  under  the  said  loan  con- 
tract ;  and  the  Chinese  government  may  appoint  both  an  English  engineer 
and  a  European  accountant  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  line  in 
question  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  to  it. 

'*  But  it  remains  understood  that  this  fact  cannot  be  taken  as  con- 
stituting a  right  of  property  or  foreign  control,  and  that  the  line  in  ques- 
tion is  to  remain  a  Chinese  line,  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  cannot  be  mortgaged  or  alienated  to  a  non-Chinese  company. 

"  As  regards  the  branch  line  from  Siao-hei-chan  to  Sin-min-ting,  in 
addition  to  the  aforesaid  restrictions,  it  has  been  agreed  that  it  is  to  be 
constructed  by  China  herself,  who  may  permit  European  —  not  neces- 
sarily British  —  engineers  to  periodically  inspect  it,  and  to  verify  and 
certify  that  the  work  is  being  properly  executed. 

"  The  present  special  agreement  is  naturally  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  right  of  the  Russian  government  to  support,  if  it  thinks  fit, 
applications  of  Russian  subjects  or  establishments  for  concessions  for 
railways,  which,  starting  from  the  main  Manchurian  line  in  a  southwes- 
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terly  direction,  would  traverse  the  region  in  which  the  Chinese  line  ter- 
minating at  Sin-min-ting  and  Niu-chwang  is  to  be  constructed." 

Proposed  Russian  Road  to  Peking.  —  On  May  lo,  little 
more  than  a  week  after  the  ''  settlement "  above  outlined, 
the  Russian  minister  at  Peking,  M.  de  Giers,  demanded  from 
China  a  further  concession  for  a  railroad  connecting  the 
Chinese  capital  itself  with  the  present  Russian  railway  sys- 
tem in  Manchuria.  The  line  would  connect  Port  Arthur 
with  Peking.  Naturally,  Great  Britain  heard  of  the  demand 
with  amazement.  It  reopened  the  railroad  question.  It 
seriously  threatened  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  at 
Peking.  It  menaced,  moreover,  the  interests  of  those  British 
capitalists  who  had  advanced  ^2,250,000  to  build  the  exten- 
sion northward  to  Niu-chwang  of  the  Peking-Shan-hai-kwan 
road,  for  the  projected  Russian  road  through  the  same  terri- 
tory would  be  a  direct  competitor.  Up  to  the  end  of  June 
the  Chinese  government  persisted  in  refusing  to  accede  to 
the  Russian  demand ;  but  no  other  power  had  taken  any 
definite  step  to  assist  her  in  resisting  the  Russian  pressure, 
which  must  otherwise  result  in  an  early  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sian military  railway  to  Peking,  and  the  complete  predomi- 
nance there  of  Russian  diplomacy. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  June  9,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  scathingly  criticized  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  of 
"  drift "  in  China.  Mr.  Brodrick,  foreign  under-secretary, 
replied,  with  reference  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang  valley,  that  the 
government  was  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  governing  so  large  a  territory — -one-third  of  China  —  but 
would  hold  the  Chinese  government  responsible  for  the  non- 
alienation  of  any  portion  of  it,  and  for  construction  of  a  rail- 
road to  connect  with  the  Burmah  railway.  The  government 
would  also  see  that  a  force  was  maintained  in  the  Yang-tse 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  British  merchants  and  trade. 
As  regards  the  projected  Russian  road  to  Peking,  the  gov- 
ernment, if  the  alleged  demand  should  be  pressed,  would  be 
forced  to  "  advise  the  Chinese  government  against  a  conces- 
sion calculated  to  transfer  the  government  of  Peking  to 
another  power." 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  extreme  northeast  that 
Russia  is  pushing  on  her  insidious  advance.  On  the  Persian 
and  Afghanistan  frontiers,  her  approach  to  the  confines  of 
British  India  is  well  known  (Vol.  8,  p.  847) ;  and  even  in 
China,  her  plans  bid  fair  to  extend  her  "  sphere  of  influ- 
ence" to  the  very  borders  of  the  Yang-tse  valley,  500  miles 
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south  of  the  capital.  The  Russo-Chinese  bank  has  aheady 
constructed  a  railway  from  Peking  to  Pao-ting,  nearly  loo 
miles  southwest  of  the  Chinese  capital.  That  railway  is 
being  pushed  on  to  Cheng-ting,  a  point  about  i6o  miles  in  a 
straight  line  a  little  south  of  southwest  from  Peking,  An- 
other concession  authorizes  its  prolongation  westwards  for 
140  miles  to  Tai-yuan,  And  it  was  reported  at  the  end  of 
May  that  negotiations  were  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Tai-yuan  southwards  to  Si-ngan-fu,  a  distance  of 
some  330  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Si-ngan-fu  is  capital  of 
the  province  of  Shen-si,  south  of  the  Yellow  river,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Yang-tse  valley,  which  Great  Britain  looks  upon 
as  her  especial  sphere. 

Still  another  evidence  of  the  helplessness  of  China  to 
resist  Russian  encroachment,  is  the  permission  recently 
given  by  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  for  the  founding  of  a  Russian 
school  in  Peking,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  government,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage and  the  training  of  Chinamen  as  interpreters  and  rail- 
way assistants. 

Lord  Beresfonfs  Report.  —  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  ac- 
count of  his  recent  mission  in  behalf  of  the  British  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  (Vol.  8,  pp.  604,  851),  appeared  in 
May  in  the  form  of  a  book  entitled  "  The  Break-up  of 
China." 

In  substance  Lord  Beresford  argues  not  only  that  the  break-up  of 
China  would  be  disastrous  as  involving  a  M^ar  in  which  most  of  the  great 
powers  would  be  involved,  but  also  that  it  is  unnecessary.  He  strenu- 
ously advocates  the  "  open-door"  policy  as  against  that  of  "  spheres  of 
influence."  All  the  British  mercantile  communities  in  China  are,  he 
says,  in  favor  of  the  "  open  door ;  "  the  few  native  reformers  that  China 
produces  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking;  and  even  the  present  rulers 
of  China,  members  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  and  provincial  viceroys  alike, 
have  a  singularl};  amiable  and  complaisant  way  of  admitting  that  the 
"open  door"  is  a  very  pretty  policy,  though  they  gently  insinuate  at 
the  same  time  that,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  difficult  to  open  the 
door,  more  difficult  to  keep  it  open,  and  most  difficult  of  all  to  afford 
adequate  protection  and  security  to  those  who  enter  in  by  it.  China,  he 
insists,  is  still  sound  at  the  core.  Its  people  are  industrious  and  sub- 
missive, though,  when  properly  trained  to  arms,  they  are  among  the 
bravest  of  the  brave ;  its  native  merchants  are  notoriously  men  of  their 
word,  and  not  without  capacity  and  enterprise  in  business;  but  its  rulers 
are  corrupt,  incapable,  opposed  to  all  change,  impervious  to  new  ideas, 
politically  hopeless  and  effete.  To  open  the  door  and  to  keep  it  open 
in  a  country  so  governed  would  be  an  undertaking  of  surpassing  difficulty. 
Even  when  it  is  open  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  The  situation 
in  China  to-day  bristles  with  international,  commercial,  and  financial 
difficulties.  British  commerce,  once  the  only  occupant  of  the  field,  has 
now  to  face  competition  and  adverse  political  influences;   and  if  the  64 
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per  cent  of  British  trade  is  to  be  maintained  and  increased,  the  commer- 
cial classes  will  have  to  use  all  their  energies  and  abilities  to  keep  the 
flag  of  Great  Britain  in  the  front  of  commercial  enterprise  in  China. 

This  is  what  men  of  business  must  do  for  themselves.  What  the 
government  must  do  in  addition,  either  on  its  own  account  or  in  concert 
with  other  governments  equally  interested  in  the  "  open  door"  —  partic- 
ularly Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  —  is  practically  to  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  almost  every  department  of  internal  admin- 
istration in  China. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  foreign  trade  with  China 
is  hampered  and  obstructed  at  every  point;  that  there  is  little  or  no 
security  for  property,  and  not  much  for  life  outside  the  treaty  ports;  and 
that  the  Chinese  authorities  are  almost  without  exception  inert,  obstruc- 
tive, self-seeking,  and   corrupt. 

Lord  Beresford  says  that  in  order  to  secure  the  "  open  door,"  it  may 
be  necessary  to  concede  preferential  rights  to  other  powers  as  far  as 
railway  enterprise  is  concerned,  as,  indeed,  has  already  been  done  to 
Germany  in  Shan-tung,  to  Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  to  Belgium  in  the 
Yang-tse  basin. 

The  Chinese  Railroad  System.  —  in  view  of  the  trend 

of  historic  movement  in  the  Far  East,  unusual  interest  at- 
taches to  the  following  facts  regarding  the  railway  system 
of  China,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  at  Washington : 

China's  first  railroad  was  opened  in  1876  between  Shanghai,  the 
New  York  of  China,  and  Wu-sung,  14  miles  distant,  lying  more  directly 
upon  the  seacoast  on  an  estuary  of  the  Yang-tse,  with  which  Shanghai 
is  connected  by  the  Wu-sung  river.  Native  prejudice  and  superstition 
were,  however,  so  strong  that  the  local  authorities  bought  up  the  line, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  British  enterprise,  tore  up  the  rails,  and 
abandoned  it.  Five  years  later,  an  English  engineer,  who  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  some  coal  mines  near  Tien-tsin,  found  in  existence  a 
tramway  over  which  coal  was  transported  on  cars  pushed  by  Chinese 
workmen;  and,  gradually  extending  it  north  and  south,  finally  placed  a 
steam  engine  upon  it  for  use  in  transporting  coal;  and  Chinese  prejudice, 
after  finding  that  the  use  of  the  engines  did  not  bring  the  disaster  antici- 
pated, gave  way.  The  roadway  developed  into  one  for  general  traffic, 
and  extended  little  by  little  until  it  reached  Tien-tsin  at  the  south  and 
the  treaty  port  of  Shan-hai  kwan  on  the  north  ;  and,  proving  successful 
and  popular,  was  further  extended  from  Tien-tsin  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Peking,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  an  electric  road,  the 
entire  system  proving  so  popular  that  i  t  soon  became  necessary  to  enlarge 
its  facilities,  its  patronage  being  gathered  from  native  as  well  as  foreign 
interests  and  individuals.  From  Peking  it  has  been  extended  southwest- 
wardly  to  Pao-ting,  and  thence  is  expected  to  penetrate  the  important 
coal  and  iron  regions  lying  within  easy  reach. 

This  comparatively  short  system  of  350  miles  is  the  germ  from  which 
has  sprung  a  prospective  railway  system  of  more  than  ten  times  its  present 
length,  in  which  all  the  great  nations  are  interested. 

Starting  from  Manchuria,  the  extreme  northeasterly  dependency  of 
China,  is  a  projected  Russian  line  to  connect  with  the  great  Russian 
trans-Siberian  railway  now  nearing  completion,  which  will  bring  its  great 
traffic  to  the  ice-free  ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan  on  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-chi-li.     To  this  proposed    Russian  line  the  Chinese   government 
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has  already  given  assent,  and  work  upon  it  is  in  progress,  the  men  and 
property  utilized  in  its  construction  being  guarded  by  Russian  troops, 
thus  bringing  into  northern  China  a  Russian  influence  and  military  force 
which  have  led  the  map-makers  and  students  of  the  great  affairs  of 
nations  to  already  shade,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  that  portion  of  the 
map  of  China  as  a  "  Russian  sphere  of  influence."  This  Russian  line 
passes  near  to  the  important  treaty  port  of  Niu-chwang,  where  American 
and  British  commerce  is  already  well  established;  and,  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  to  this  commerce  by  the  proximity  of  the  Russian  line 
and  Russian  interests,  British  capital  has  arranged  for  the  construction 
of  a  road  from  Shan-hai-kwan,  already  touched  by  a  completed  line  from 
Peking  to  Tien-tsin,  to  Niu-chwang,  thus  giving  a  ready  railway  communi- 
cation with  the  capital,  the  great  port  of  Tien-tsin,  and  thence  toward 
the  Yang-tse  valley,  where  the  British  have  arranged  with  China  thiat 
there  shall  at  least  he  no  special  concessions  in  favor  of  any  other  govern- 
ment, and  which  valley  is  thus  by  some,  though  with  doubtful  propriety, 
termed  a  '*  British  sphere  of  influence." 

The  important  territory  lying  between  Peking  and  Tien-tsin  at  the 
north  and  the  great  Yang-tse  valley  in  central  China,  is  already  a  checker- 
board of  proposed  railway  lines.  One  of  these  runs  from  Tien-tsin 
southeastwardly  to  Shanghai,  at  a  distance  of  from  loo  to  350  miles 
from  the  coast,  following  the  general  course  of  the  Grand  Canal,  but  at 
considerable  distances  from  it  at  places,  and  having  a  length  of  probably 
700  miles.  A  small  portion  of  this  from  Shanghai  northward  is  a  British 
concession;  but  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  line  extends  through  the 
province  of  Shan-tung,  in  which  the  Germans  claim  railway  and  mining 
rights  under  their  Kiao-chau  concession,  British  and  German  capital  have 
combined  for  the  construction  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  road.  At 
two  points  midway  it  is  tapped  by  purely  German  lines,  which  run  east- 
wardly  to  the  German  possession  and  port  of  Kiao  chau,  penetrating 
important  coal  and  iron  regions,  the  population  of  the  province  through 
which  they  extend,  Shan-tung,  being  more  than  36,000,000. 

Lying  west  of  the  British-German  line  which  connects  Shanghai  with 
Tien-tsin  and  Peking,  and  from  200  to  400  miles  distant,  is  another 
important  line,  which  is  to  connect  Peking  with  Han-kow,  the  most  impor- 
tant interior  city  of  China.  Han-kow  is  on  the  Yang-tse  river,  at  the 
head  of  deep-water  navigation,  being  reached  by  large  sea-worthy  steam- 
ers that  bring  it  into  direct  water  communication  with  Shanghai  and 
all  the  other  great  ports  along  the  coast.  The  importance  of  a  line 
which  connects  this  great  business  centre  of  nearly  a  million  people  with 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  passes  through  an  impor- 
tant agricultural  and  mining  section  having  a  population  of  100,000,000, 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  This  proposed  line,  about  650  miles  long, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  syndicate  (backed  probably  by  Russian  and 
French  capital),  and  is  now  under  construction. 

Still  west  of  this  important  line  is  a  series  of  lines  of  several  hundred 
miles  in  length  penetrating  the  great  iron  and  coal  districts  of  northwest- 
ern China,  which  are  iesignated  as  the  greatest  coal  deposits  of  the  world, 
the  proposed  lines  being  under  a  combination  of  British  and  Italian  inter- 
ests, and  the  concession  granted  being  not  only  the  privilege  of  construct- 
ing the  proposed  roads,  but  also  the  mining  of  coal  and  iron,  and  other 
business  opportunities. 

In  the  great  territory  south  of  the  Yang-tse,  American  and  British 
lines  are  the  only  ones  for  which  concessions  have  yet  been  granted, 
except  in  the  extreme  south  adjacent  to  the  French  territory  of  Tong-king, 
where  several  comparatively  short  concessions  have  been  granted  to 
lines  under   French  control.     Running  southward  from  Shanghai,  at  a 
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short  distance  from  the  coast,  is  a  British  line  to  connect  the  treaty  ports 
of  Wen-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Hang-chow  with  Shanghai,  and  which  is 
likely  to  be  extended  to  the  treaty  ports  farther  down  the  coast,  and 
finally  to  Hong-Kong,  or  rather  the  recently  acquired  British  territory 
adjacent  to  Hong-Kong,  where  it  would  connect  with  a  short  British  line 
now  under  construction,  and  with  the  great  southern  commercial  centre 
of  Canton.  The  length  of  this  line  now  projected,  and  for  which  conces- 
sions have  been  made,  is  about  200  miles.  From  Shanghai  westwardly 
there  is  also  a  short  British  line  proposed  to  extend  to  Soo-chow  and 
Nankin. 

American  railway  concessions  in  China  are  up  to  the  present  time 
confined  to  a  single  but  very  important  line  which  is  to  connect  Canton, 
the  great  commercial  centre  of  southern  China,  with  Han-kow.  This 
line,  which  is  about  600  miles  in  length,  passes  through  a  rich  and  impor- 
tant agricultural  section,  having  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  its  centre  taps  an  important  iron  and  coal  area.  The 
direction  of  the  proposed  line  is  almost  due  north  and  south  ;  and,  while 
it  practically  touches  the  seaboard  at  its  southern  terminus,  where  it 
reaches  the  Yang-tse,  at  the  north  is  several  hundred  miles  interior,  thus 
bringing  to  the  great  port  of  Canton  the  products  of  the  Upper  Yang-tse 
valley,  which  section  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  Mississippi  in 
our  own  country.  At  Han-kow  the  proposed  American  line  will  connect 
with  the  proposed  Belgian  line,  which  will  bring  it  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  Peking,  thus  placing  in  direct  communication  the  capital  of 
the  empire  at  the  north,  the  great  commercial  centre,  Han-kow,  in  the 
interior,  and  the  great  producing  centre  in  the  western  interior,  with  the 
great  seaport  at  the  south,  Canton.  This  concession  was  granted  to 
American  capitalists  in  April,  1898,  under  an  agreement  executed  after 
due  imperial  sanction  by  the  present  Chinese  minister  at  Washington; 
and  a  corps  of  engineers  and  officials  is  now  in  China,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Parsons,  of  New  York,  engaged  in  an  elaborate  survey  of 
the  route.  The  Railway  Age  recently  gave  the  names  of  the  Americans 
most  prominently  connected  with  this  enterprise  as  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Sam- 
uel Thomas,  and  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes,  of  New  York;  George  J.  Bip- 
pers,  of  Indiana;  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  sum  to  be  advanced  by  this  company  is  named  as  $20,000,000  for 
the  Canton-Han-kowroad,  and  $25,000,000  for  the  Han-kow- Peking  road, 
should  that  contract  be  also  given  them,  as  recent  reports  indicate  may 
be  the  case. 

In  the  extreme  south  of  China,  French  interests  are  proposing  sun- 
dry railway  lines  to  connect  their  ])orts  and  navigable  rivers  of  Tong- 
king  with  the  cities  and  provinces  of  southern  China.  These  proposed 
lines  not  only  connect  the  French  territory  of  Tong-king  with  the  treaty 
ports  of  Wu-chow  and  Pak-hoi,  but  also  the  important  points  of  Yun-nan, 
Nan-ning,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West  river,  which  form  a  con- 
nection with  the  port  of  Canton  and  the  railway  lines  that  are  to  centre 
there,  and  thus  give  connection  with  the  great  railway  system  of  China. 

Lying  several  hundred  miles  west  of  the  proposed  American  line 
is  a  British  line  to  connect  the  province  of  Su-chuan  in  the  west  of  China 
with  Canton  and  Hong-Kong.  Su-chuan  is  the  largest,  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  perhaps  the  most  productive  of  the  provinces  of  China,  being 
an  elevated  tableland  lying  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yang-tse, 
whose  varied  productions  and  enterprising  population  give  it  a  character 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi  in  the  United 
States.  This  proposed  British  line  connects  Cheng-tu,  capital  of  Su-chuan, 
with  Wu-chow  on  the  West  river,  which  has  recently  been  opened  to 
commerce,  and  from  which  point  traffic  will  reach  Canton  either  by  the 
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West  river  or  by  an  already  projected  line  from  Wu-chow  to  Canton. 
This  proposed  British  line  connecting  Su-chuan  with  the  lines  which 
reach  Canton,  is  about  600  miles  in  length. 

Another  important  British  line  proposed  differs  from  any  of  those 
already  described,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  effort  to  connect  China  and  her 
railway  systems  with  the  railway  systems  of  British  India.  This  bold 
project  is  now  to  extend  the  existing  railway  line  from  Mandalay  in  Bur- 
mah  to  the  Chinese  border  at  Kun-long  Ferry.  From  that  point  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  British  line  northeastwardly  into  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Yun-nan  and  to  the  city  of  Yun-nan  itself,  and  thence  farther 
northeastwardly  to  Chun-king,  in  the  jreat  province  of  Su-chuan,  to  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Yang  tse.  This  proposed  line  would  cross 
the  British  line  connecting  Su-chuan  with  Canton,  thus  not  only  putting 
the  railway  system  of  Burmah  into  direct  communication  with  Canton, 
but  also  bringing  it  into  communication  with  the  head  of  navigation  in 
the  great  Yang-tse  valley,  where  Great  Britain  has  already  obtained  an 
agreement  that  no  exclusive  territorial  concessions  to  foreign  governments 
shall  be  made,  and  whose  commerce  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  impor- 
tant of  that  of  all  China.  While  this  project  of  tapping  southern, 
western,  and  central  China  by  a  connection  with  the  Burmah  and  Indian 
railway  systems  necessarily  encounters  many  serious  obstacles,  because 
of  the  character  of  the  territory  through  which  the  connecting  lines  must 
pass,  it  is  one  of  great  importance  and  almost  startling  in  its  conception 
and  possibilities,  since,  if  successful,  it  would  bring  the  existing  railway 
system  of  India,  having  a  length  of  25,000  miles,  into  touch  with  the 
proposed  railway  system  of  China,  and  connecting  through  China  with 
the  great  Russian  trans  Siberian  road,  thus  giving  a  direct  and  connect- 
ing railway  line  from  Paris  via  St.  Petersburg  eastwardly  through  Russia 
and  Siberia,  southwardly  through  China,  and  again  westwardly  into  and 
extending  through  British  India. 

The  cost  of  these  proposed  railway  lines  in  China  will  be,  if  carried 
out,  an  enormous  sum.  The  lines  constructed  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  built  under  the  control  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. The  recent  concessions  propose  to  permit  the  construction  of 
lines  by  capital  and  organizations  composed  of  residents  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  funds  for  this  purpose  are  in  most  cases  to  be  secured  by 
mortgage  upon  the  railways  thus  created,  the  disbursement  and  future 
management  to  remain  in  control  of  the  foreign  lenders  during  the  term 
of  the  mortgage;  but  the  lines  themselves,  after  the  mortgage  lien  is 
paid,  are  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  to  become  the  property  of  the  Chinese 
government.  Thus  far  efforts  of  foreigners  to  obtain  a  share  or  stock  in- 
terest in  addition  to  the  mortgage  lien,  have  usually  been  unsuccessful, 
though  in  many  cases  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  loans  are  to 
run  and  the  control  of  the  lines  remains  in  the  hands  of  thjse  furnishing 
the  funds,  maybe  considered  as  approaching  an  equivalent  to  ownership, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  present  generation  is  concerned.  In  the  American 
contract,  an  issue  of  debentures  is  permitted,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
may  participate  in  the  prospective  profits  of  the  enterprise ;  and  in  the 
Belgian  contract,  those  supplying  the  funds  are  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
fits during  the  thirty  years'  term  in  which  the  loan  is  to  run  before  pay- 
ment. That  the  intention  of  the  Chinese  government  is  to  control  finally 
and  absolutely  its  railways,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  its 
agreements  with  those  proposing  to  construct  lines,  it  requires  that  schools 
of  instruction  for  Chinese  in  the  construction  and  management  of  rail- 
ways shall  be  established,  and  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  employees 
of  the  road  shall  be  natives  and  citizens  of  the  empire,  thus  providing  for 
the  complete  education  in  railway  construction  and  management  of  its 
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own  people  by  the  time  that  the  system  of  roads  now  proposed  shall 
revert  to  the  direct  control  and  ownership  of  the  government.  A  series 
of  regulations  for  railways  and  mines,  issued  in  December,  1898,  requires 
that  "  In  all  cases  every  endeavor  must  be  made  to  have  the  Chinese 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  such  enterprise  the  greater,  and  there  must 
be  a  proportion  of  at  least  three-tenths  of  the  shares  owned  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Sanction  will  not  be  given  in  cases  where  all  of  the  money  is  for- 
eign." The  regulations  further  provide  that  "  The  proportion  of  profits 
to  be  paid  to  the  government  for  railways  will  be  four- tenths  and  for 
mines  25  per  cent,  to  be  handed  to  the  board  of  revenue,"  a  requirement 
which  seems  likely  to  prove,  to  say  the  least,  embarrassing  to  railway 
enterprises  which  have  not  already  secured  concessions. 

Further,  if  the  present  rumors  be  true,  that  Russia  is  about  to  secure 
concessions  for  a  road  through  Persia  to  a  port  on  the  Persian  gulf,  there 
would  be  left  between  that  port  and  the  western  terminus  of  the  British 
Indian  railway  system  at  Kurrachee  a  gap  of  only  a  few  hundred  miles  to 
be  spanned  in  order  to  complete  a  grand  railway  system  skirting  the 
shores  of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  bringing  the  Orient  into  direct 
railway  communication  with  all  Europe  by  both  a  northerly  and  a  south- 
erly route.  This  great  inter-continental  belt  line  will  touch  the  Pacific 
at  Canton,  the  entrepot  of  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  China,  at 
a  distance  of  about  9,000  miles  by  rail  from  the  great  commercial  centres 
of  Europe  measuring  by  way  of  the  trans-Siberian  road.  From  Canton 
to  the  Philippines  is  but  600  miles;  to  San  Francisco,  6,381  miles;  and 
to  New  York  by  way  of  a  Nicaraguan  canal,  an  all-water  route,  11,359 
miles.  Thus,  whether  by  rail  connection,  or  the  less  expensive  method 
of  transportation  by  water,  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Orient  increases  materially  with  the  developments  of  the 
year  and  prospective  developments  under  discussion  and  serious  consid- 
eration. 

The  Hong:-Kon§:  Extension.  —  It  was  not  until  early  in 
the  "present  year  that  Great  Britain  took  formal  possession  of 
the  strip  of  territory  on  the  mainland  opposite  Hong-Kong, 
leased  to  her  in  June,  1898  (Vol.  8,  pp.  311,  312).  As  the 
day  fixed  for  the  proclamation  of  the  British  jurisdiction  in 
the  hew  territory  drew  near,  the  Chinese  inhabitants  began 
to  show  an  aggressive  attitude,  police  sheds  being  burned 
down  and  surveyors  molested.  Matters  grew  more  serious 
when  British  officials  were  fired  on,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Chinese  regular  troops  were  responsible  for  the  dis- 
turbance. Early  in  April  a  British  force  was  landed  at  Tai-po, 
and  found  the  heights  above  the  town  occupied  by  1,000 
Chinese  troops,  who  bolted  when  the  British  troops  fired  a 
volley.  When  the  British  flag  was  formally  raised  at  Tai-po, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  Chinese  soldiers  again  appeared 
on  the  heights,  and  opened  fire  on  the  troops  under  command 
of  Major-General  Gascoigne,  who  returned  the  fire,  and,  fol- 
lowing up  the  retreating  braves  from  village  to  village,  even- 
tually drove  them  out  of  the  Kau-lung  extension.  Later  the 
rebels  again  became  active,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  it 
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was  deemed  advisable  to  dispatch  2,000  troops  to  the  main- 
land. This  show  of  force  prevented  any  resistance  being 
offered ;  and  the  British  forces  quietly  occupied  Sham  chun 
and  Kau-lung  city,  the  British  flag  being  hoisted,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  latter  place  disarmed.  No  further  disturb- 
ance is  anticipated.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  insurrection 
was  undoubtedly  the  arrangement  whereby  the  Chinese  were 

allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Kau- 
lung  city,  a  mili- 
tary post  within 
the  limits  of  the 
leased  territory. 

The  Germans 
as  well  as  the  Brit- 
ish find  some  diffi- 
culty in  overcom- 
ing native  opposi- 
tion to  extension 
of  their  influence. 
The  disorder  of 
last  March  in 
Shan-tung  (p.  96) 
was  followed  in 
June  by  native  de- 
struction of  Ger- 
man railway  works, 
which  necessitated 
another  punitive 
expedition  and  the 
capture  of  the  na- 
tive cities  of  Tituni 
and  Kau-mai. 
The  French  consulate  at  Meng-ting  on  the  Yun-nan  fron- 
tier was  reported  to  have  been  plundered  and  burned  by  a 
band  of  armed  Chinese,  June  22. 

France  and  Siam.  —  A  dispatch  of  May  2  announced 
that  the  diplomatic  tension  between  France  and  Siam,  which 
reached  a  serious  point  last  December  (Vol.  8,  p.  853),  had 
been  removed  by  a  compromise  agreement  whereby  Siam 
cedes  to  France  the  province  of  Luang-Prabang  in  the  north- 
east, and  France,  in  return,  undertakes  to  withdraw  from  the 
so-called  neutral  territory,  and  to  evacuate  the  port  of  Chanta- 
boon  (Chantauban),  about  175  miles  southeast  of  Bangkok, 
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which  France  had  occupied  in  1893  as  security  for  payment 
of  the  war  indemnity. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  a  treaty  negotiated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  the  river  Mekong  was  constituted  the  boundary 
between  Siam  and  the  French  possessions.  By  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  France  was  at  liberty  to  erect  stations  on  a 
25-kilometre  strip  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  total 
area,  including  the  country  between  the  Mekong  and  the 
Annam  hills,  already  acknowledged  to  belong  to  France,  is 
estimated  at  about  300,000  square  miles,  of  which  France 
has  appropriated,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  more  than  iio,- 
000  square  miles,  and  the  trans-Mekong  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince or  state  of  Luang-Prabang  has  for  some  time  been 
under  French  protection.  For  a  history  of  the  Franco- 
Siamese  dispute,  see  Current  History,  Vol.  i,  p.  399;  Vol. 
3,  pp.  257,  466. 

Korea.  —  A  further  foothold  for  the  extension  of  Russian 
influence  is  the  reported  lease,  by  Russia,  of  three  ports  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Korea,  to  be  used  by  the  Russian  whale 
fisheries  in  the  Japan  sea.  The  lease  is  said  to  be  for  twelve 
years ;  but  is  not  unlikely  to  be  permanent  if,  as  is  reported, 
railroad  connection  of  the  ports  with  Vladivostock  is  con- 
templated. 


CRISIS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TWICE  public  meetings  of  Uitlanders,  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  a  petition  to  the  Queen  of  England 
for  protection  of  their  rights  of  person  and  property  in 
the  South  African  Republic,  were  broken  up  by  riotous 
Boers  (p.  211).  Early  in  April,  however,  a  petition  signed 
by  21,000  British  subjects  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Conyngham  Greene,  British  agent  at  Pretoria,  for  transmis- 
sion to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
British  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  "  for  such 
action  as  His  Excellency  might  think  necessary." 

The  petition  cites  the  constant  breaking  of  President  Kriiger's  prom- 
ises with  regard  to  reform ;  the  absolute  lack  of  protection  against  mob 
violence;  the  law  permitting  expulsion  of  British  subjects  at  the  will  of 
the  president  without  appeal  to  the  high  court ;  the  concentration  of  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  burghers,  1,000  in  number, 
while  the  Uitlanders  are  23,000.  In  short,  the  condition  of  the  Uitlanders 
is  declared  to  be  intolerable,  and  they  implore  the  Queen  to  secure  for 
them  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizens.    \_ 
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About  the  same  date  President  Kriiger  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  declared  that  all  was  well  in  the  republic,  that 
there  was  no  discontent,  and  that  whatever  complaints  were 
heard  came  from  outside.  A  counter  petition  was  also  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  foreigners  residing  in  the  Transvaal,  which 
challenged  the  petition  of  the  21,000,  and  expressed  content- 
ment with  the  Boer  government,  and  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate removal  of  real  grievances,  should  such  exist,  "  by 
mutual  cooperation,  and  without  mediation  of  any  foreign 
government  or  advice  from  capitalists." 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  forwarded  the  petition  to  the  colonial 
secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  answer  to  a  question  in 
parliament,  Mr.  Chamberlain  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
petition,  and  that  the  petitioners  complained,  ''  among  other 
things,  of  exclusion  from  the  franchise."  He  confessed  that 
he  knew  not  of  any  precedent  for  such  a  petition.  "  Nor," 
said  he,  "  am  I  aware  of  any  precedent  for  the  state  of  cir- 
cumstances which  has  led  to  its  presentation."  Here,  as 
the  London  Times  remarks,  "  is  the  pith  of  the  whole  Trans- 
vaal problem  ; "  and  the  Times  adds : 

"The  situation  caused  by  the  inveterate  resistance  of  the  Boers  to 
the  most  moderate  and  reasonable  constitutional  reform,  is  without  pre- 
cedent. If  a  solution  for  it  cannot  be  found  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
a  precedent  to  fit  it  must  be  created.  A  first  step  has  been  taken  by 
receiving  the  petition.  Apparently  it  has  shocked  the  respect  for  estab- 
lished institutions  entertained  by  such  enemies  to  change  as  Mr.  Bryn 
Roberts,  the  Welsh  Radical,  and  the  love  of  legality  for  its  own  sake 
so  often  exemplified  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Irish  Nationalist. 
The  community  at  large,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  will  not  share  these 
scruples.  It  will  heartily  endorse  the  view  of  the  colonial  secretary 
when  he  declared  that  doubt  is  impossible  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving 
the  petition,  '  having  regard  to  the  position  which  this  country  occupies 
in  relation  to  the  South  African  Republic. '  " 

The  Times  sees  in  failure  to  enforce  franchise  rights  for 
British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  an  admission  that  the 
British  government  is  too  cowardly  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  in  an  insignificant  republic  —  a  petty  state, 
"  which  owes  to  our  magnanimity,  or  to  our  weakness  in  the 
past,  its  relative  independence."  The  time  for  ending  the 
scandal  is  come.  "  Our  hands  are  free  in  foreign  politics, 
and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  condemns  the  stubborn 
obscurantism  of  the  Boer  state." 

The  Times  does  not  mention,  though  it  well  might  have 
mentioned  as  ground  for  a  speedy  settlement  "  in  the  right 
way  "  of  the  Transvaal  problem,  the  fact  that  gold  produc- 
tion in  the  republic  is  increasing  in  an  unprecedented  ratio. 
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The  product  for  the  past  year  was  over  $81,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $23,000,000  over  the  year  before. 

Certain  French  newspapers,  among  them  the  Paris  Temps, 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  and  the  Gazette  Coloniale,  have  voiced 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  money  interests  of  the  European 
continent  with  the  status  of  affairs  in  the  Boer  repubhc,  and 
have  called  upon  the  British  government  to  obtain  "  justice  for 
French  investors  in  the 
Transvaal,"  or  to  give 
up  the  claim  of  suzer- 
ainty and  allow  foreign 
powers  to  protect  their 
own  subjects  in  their 
rights  ;  and  the  French 
shareholders  in  the  Rand 
gold  mines  were,  in  the 
middle  of  May,  prepar- 
ing a  memorial  to  the 
British  government,  call- 
ing for  "  protection  for 
foreign  capital  in  the 
Transvaal."  Under  such 
pressure,  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain much  longer  to  hold 
his  hand. 

On  May  18  Presi- 
dent Kriiger's  proposals 
for  reform  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Raad. 
They  suggest  that  the 
franchise  be  conferred  on  aliens  five  years  after  eligibility  to 
the  Second  Raad,  instead  of  ten  years  after  such  eligibility, 
as  is  now  the  case,  thus  making  a  nine  years'  residence  in 
the  Transvaal  qualify  for  the  full  franchise. 

The  Bloemfontein  Conference.  —  At  the  same  date  Mr. 

Chamberlain  announced  in  the  house  of  commons  that  a 
meeting  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  President  Kriiger 
had  been  arranged  for  May  30,  at  Bloemfontein,  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.  About  the  same  date  counter  petitions 
of  Uitlanders  in  favor  of  the  Transvaal  government,  signed 
by  13,943  white  inhabitants  of  Johannesburg,  were  received 
at  Pretoria ;  and  the  Boer  journal,  Volksstem,  said  that  more 
were  expected. 
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The  present  position  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Uitlander  community  in  the  Transvaal  appears  to  be  as 
follows : 

They  cannot  acquire  the  franchise  for  the  First  Raad,  which  is  the 
only  franchise  worth  having,  except  by  previously  becoming  eligible  to 
the  Second  Raad  or  by  military  service.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  to 
the  Second  Raad  are  four  years'  residence,  the  attainment  of  the  age  of 
30,  and  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Uitlander  who  has  fulfilled  all  these  conditions  has  to  pass  through  a 
period  of  ten  years'  probation  after  he  has  become  eligible  to  the  Second 
Raad  before  he  can  be  given  a  vote  for  the  First  Raad.  Even  then, 
after  fourteen  years'  residence  and  at  the  age  of  40,  he  is  apparently  not 
entitled  to  this  vote  as  of  right.  It  may  be  granted  him  "  upon  a  resolution 
taken  by  the  First  Volksraad  and  in  terms  of  rules  to  be  hereinafter  fixed 
by  law."  Although  the  principal  law  was  passed  in  1890,  the  "rules  to 
be  hereafter  fixed  by  law  "  under  that  act  have  not  yet  been  promulgated. 
Franchise  by  military  service  is  equally  difficult  of  attainment.  The 
service  must  be  service  rendered  in  response  to  a  summons  in  terms  of 
the  existing  laws,  so  that  the  authorities  can  exclude  Uitlanders  from 
enfranchisement  under  this  provision  by  omitting  to  summon  them. 
If  the  summons  is  s-mt  and  the  service  performed,  the  Uitlander  who 
has  performed  it  may  still  be  as  far  from  the  full  franchise  as  ever. 
Whether  the  Uitlander  claims  the  vote  for  the  First  Raad  in  virtue  of 
ten  years' eligibility  to  the  Second  Raad  or  for  military  service,  he  cannot 
get  it  without  the  written  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  enfranchised 
burghers  of  his  ward.  This  condition  is,  of  course,  prohibitive,  as  doubt- 
less it  was  intended  to  be.  Two-thirds  of  the  burghers  never  vote 
on  any  occasion,  not  even  in  the  most  hotly-contested  presidential 
elections. 

The  material  part  of  President  Kriiger's  "  concession  " 
is  understood  to  be  an  offer  to  reduce  the  period  of  proba- 
tion described  above  from  ten  years  to  five.  The  Uitlander, 
it  would  seem,  to  obtain  the  full  franchise,  must  still  reside 
four  years,  attain  30  years  of  age,  and  explicitly  renounce 
his  former  allegiance  so  as  to  become  eligible  to  the  Second 
Raad.  He  must  then  obtain,  as  heretofore,  the  resolution 
of  the  First  Raad,  and  comply  with  "  regulations  to  be  here- 
inafter fixed  by  the  law."  But  if  he  can  accomplish  all 
this,  he  may  henceforth  acquire  the  full  franchise,  after  pay- 
ing taxes  to  the  Boer  government  for  nine  years  instead  of 
for  fourteen  —  at  35  instead  of  at  40  —  while  the  son  of  the 
Boer  farmer  gets  the  same  vote  at  16  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  figures  in  the  Staats  Almanak  for  1899  give  the  total 
white  population  of  the  Transvaal  as  288,750,  and  the  total 
of  male  burghers  as  29,279.  If  a  third  be  added  to  this  last 
number  for  male  Boers  under  16,  and  it  be  assumed  that  the 
Boer  female  population  is  equal  to  the  Boer  male  population, 
the  total  Boer  population  is  slightly  over  78,000  souls.  The 
balance  consists  of  Uitlanders,  and  the  balance  is  210,600. 
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In  other  words,  73  per  cent  of  the  white  population  are  de- 
prived of  all  substantial  share  in  political  rights  by  the 
remaining  27  per  cent. 

The  73  per  cent,  though  they  pay  nearly  all  the  taxes 
and  possess  nearly  all  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
country,  do  not  even  ask  for  equal  rights  with  the  minority. 
They  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  President  Kriiger's 
offer  is  a  mockery.  But  they  recognize  the  difficulties  of 
his  position,  and  they  appreciate  the  reluctance  of  the  Boers 
to  give  others  the  control  of  the  republic.  They  do  not  de- 
mand that  control.  They  say  that,  while  their  numbers 
would  entitle  them  to  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  First 
Volksraad,  they  will  be  content  with  a  third  or  a  fourth,  or 
even  less.  All  they  want  is  a  substantial  minority  in  the 
legislature  to  represent  their  views. 

The  conference  between  President  Kriiger  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  at  Bloemfontein,  May  30,  resulted,  as  was  anticipated, 
in  disagreement.  The  demands  of  the  president  and  the  high 
commissioner  respectively  are  stated  in  a  dispatch  from  the 
government  at  Pretoria  to  Dr.  Leyds,  diplomatic  representa- 
tive in  Europe  of  the  South  African  Republic :  the  British 
official  report  of  the  proceedings  was  not  given  to  the  public 
till  June  10.  The  dispatch  to  Dr.  Leyds,  dated  June  6, 
states  that  on  the  British  side  stress  was  laid  on  the  fran- 
chise and  dynamite  questions  —  the  strict  monopoly  of  dyna- 
mite in  the  Transvaal,  with  exorbitant  profits  to  the  holders 
of  the  monopoly ;  on  the  Transvaal  side  arguments  were  put 
forward  on  the  franchise  question,  on  that  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Swaziland  with  the  Transvaal  territory,  payment  of 
an  indemnity  for  the  losses  and  outlay  of  the  Boers  on 
account  of  Jameson's  invasion,  and  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  in  case  of  all  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  But  Sir  Alfred  made  no  insistence  on  the  dyna- 
mite question,  nor  Mr.  Kriiger  on  the  matter  of  Swaziland. 
As  for  the  question  of  indemnity,  Sir  Alfred  thought  that 
would  surely  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

With  regard  to  the  franchise,  the  high  commissioner  pro- 
posed : 

1.  That  it  should  be  attainable  after  five  years'  residence  :  this  with 
retroactive  effect. 

2.  That  the  naturalization  oath  should  be  modified. 

3.  'J'hat  a  fair  representation  should  be  granted  to  the  new  popula- 
tion. 

4.  That  naturalization  should  immediately  carry  with  it  the  full  right 
to  vote. 
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President  Kriiger  would  make  a  residence  of  two  years 
a  prerequisite  for  naturalization  ;  and  a  residence  of  five 
years  thereafter  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  full  fran- 
chise; persons  estabhshed  in  the  country  prior  to  1890  to 
have  the  franchise  in  two  years  ;  the  mining  population  to  be 
more  largely  represented;  one  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining 
naturalization  to  be  possession  of  at  least  ^750  of  property, 
or  occupation  of  a  house  worth  at  least  $250  a  year,  or  an 
income  of  at  least  $1,000  a  year.  But  another  condition 
of  naturalization  was  that  the  person  should  have  possessed 
citizen  rights  in  his  own  country.  Finally,  all  these  pro- 
posals on  the  part  of  President  Kriiger  were  made  upon  the 
condition  that  the  British  government  should  accept  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  differences  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  one  weak  point  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  against 
the  Boer  republic  is  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  appears  to 
have  renounced  the  substantial  of  suzerainty  in  her  latest 
treaty  v*ith  the  Boers.  The  situation  is  well  explained  by 
the  New  York  Tribu7ie's  correspondent,  June  10: 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserts  that  a  new  situation  has  been  created  in 
the  Transvaal  by  the  failure  of  the  conference,  and  the  English  press  is 
eager  to  take  his  word  for  it;  but  neither  he  nor  they  can  explain  intelli- 
gibly how  this  /w/ri'W  alters  the  conditions  and.  obligations  of  treaty  law. 
The  truth  is  that  the  old  situation  created  by  the  treaty  made  with  the 
Transvaal  fifteen  years  ago  remains  unaltered.  That  convention  was  clum- 
sily drawn  ;  but  Lord  Derby  officially  interpreted  it  at  the  time  as  a  pledge 
that  the  British  government  would  not  impose  upon  the  Transvaal  any 
liability  to  intervention  in  internal  affairs.  England  under  Gladstone's 
initiative  bound  herself  hand  and  foot  in  a  transport  of  magnanimity  and 
self-denial ;  and  her  pledges  now  remain  to  hamper  her  when  many 
thousands  of  her  citizens  are  deprived  of  their  just  rights.  The  old 
situation  is  maintained  by  the  requirements  of  national  honor  and  an 
explicit  pledge  against  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Dutch 
republic. 

"A  new  situation  will  arise  when  the  British  government  decides 
that  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  exceed  the  moral  obligations  imposed 
by  the  treaty,  and  that  coercion  is  necessary  to  bring  the  lioers  to  their 
senses.  Probably  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  like  to  take  this  stand  at  once ; 
but  Lord  Salisbury  is  prime  minister,  and  prefers  to  make  haste  slowly." 

The  Volksraad,  June  9,  after  a  long  deliberation  in 
secret,  approved  President  Kriiger's  franchise  proposals,  and 
instructed  the  government  to  formulate  them  into  a  bill 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  legislature.  The  Volksraad 
also  adopted  a  resolution  expressive  of  its  regret  that  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  had  rejected  the  proposals  of  President 
Kriiger,  which  it  considers  "  in  the  highest  degree  reason- 
able." 
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The  Possibilities  of  War.  — Of  the  outcome  of  a  war 
between  the  pygmy  Boer  repubHc  and  the  colossal  British 
empire,  it  were  absurd  to  doubt.  The  greater  the  success  — 
if  there  were  success  —  of  the  Boers  in  the  first  encounters, 
the  more  certain  would  be  their  destruction  in  the  end.  But 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  Boers  to  oppose  a  serious  resist- 
ance to  such  an  army  as  would  be  brought  against  them  by 
Great  Britain  —  say  an  army  of  40,000  ?  An  officer  of  the 
British  army,  who  has  served  in  South  Africa,  and  has 
studied  the  Boers  in  their  own  country,  does  not  hesitate  to 
confess  that  considerations  of  a  purely  military  character 
"operate  to  make  us  chary  of  rushing  into  a  campaign 
which  must  present  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  and  in- 
volve questions  of  transport,  supply,  and  strategy,  that  might 
stagger  a  military  expert."  This  British  officer.  Lord  Cecil 
Douglas  Compton,  captain  of  lancers,  says  of  the  Boers,  first, 
that  "  they  are  magnificent  fighters,"  as  all  the  world  knows. 
They  are  expert  marksmen,  born  rough-riders,  and  of  unde- 
niable courage  and  tenacity.  "  Individually  they  are  as 
good  military  stuff  as  the  world  possesses."  They  are  also 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  would 
die  to  a  man  at  the  order  of  Oom  Paul. 

Aside  from  their  morale  and  their  fitness,  they  possess 
an  advantage  of  which  they  know  how  to  avail  themselves  — 
in  the  character  of  the  country  they  inhabit.  It  is  inland, 
with  large  uninhabited  spaces.  An  army  invading  their 
country  must  have  a  distant  base  ;  and  its  supplies  must  be 
brought  up  through  a  semi-tropical  country,  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  conditions.  The  question  of  transport 
would  be  a  difficult  one ;  Lord  Cecil  says  the  invading  force 
would  need  "  thousands  of  mules,  which  must  be  brought 
from  South  America."  Then  comes  the  question  of  strategy. 
The  Boers  would  be  difficult  to  hit  in  mass;  indeed,  they 
might  not  be  mobilized  in  the  European  sense  at  all.  In 
an  arid,  rocky  country,  defended  by  such  marksmen,  with 
no  real  objective  point  to  capture,  with  a  disaffected  or 
actively  hostile  population  on  flank  and  rear,  the  conquest 
of  the  Transvaal  would  be  a  most  arduous  undertaking. 
The  conquest  of  the  Philippines  is  not  so  difficult.  And  the 
Boers  are  fully  armed.  The  money  raised  by  taxation  of  the 
Uitlanders  has  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  war  material ; 
and  the  little  Boer  state  is  on  a  small  scale  what  the  Euro- 
pean continental  states  are  on  a  large  scale,  a  military  camp. 
Lord  Cecil  judges  that  an  army  of  60,000  men  would  be 
required  to  subdue  the  Boers. 
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Alle§:ed  British  Conspiracy.  —  On  May  i6  a  sensational 

arrest  of  alleged  ex-officers  of  the  British  army  was  made  at 
Johannesburg.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Pretoria  and 
remanded  for  trial.  Affidavits  were  presented  to  the  court, 
alleging  that  2,000  men  had  been  enrolled  for  military  ser- 
vice, who  were  to  be  furnished  with  arms  in  Natal,  and  then 
taken  back  to  the  Raad,  where,  at  a  signal,  they  were  to 
seize  and  hold  the  fort  of  Johannesburg  for  24  hours,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  British  troops.  The  first  dispatch  from 
Pretoria  announcing  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  revolutionary 
conspirators,  stated  that  the  men  "  presented  the  appearance 
of  ordinary  loafers ;  "  but  in  advices  from  the  Boer  govern- 
ment to  its  consul  in  London,  dated  Pretoria,  May  16,  the 
prisoners  were  described  as  follows : 

"  Richard  NichoUs,  describing  himself  as  a  colonel ;  George  Patter- 
son, a  captain  ;  Edward  J.  Tromlett,  Charles  Ellis,  and  John  A.  Mitchell, 
lieutenants,  and  Fries  and  Hooper,  were  arrested  yesterday  morning  on 
the  sworn  declaration  of  three  Englishmen,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  object  of  the  enrollment  of  troops  to  create 
a  revolution,  seize  Johannesburg  Fort,  and  hold  possession  of  the  town 
until  British  troops  from  Natal  could  come  to  their  assistance.  One  of 
the  prisoners  alleges  that  he  was  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
British  War  Department." 

In  London  the  statement  that  the  men  were  acting  under 
instructions,  was  declared  at  the  War  Office  to  be  "  too  absurd 
for  refutation."  Prominent  South  Africans,  temporarily  stay- 
ing in  London,  said  the  conspiracy  was  a  fiction  concocted 
by  the  Boer  police  ;  that  the  men  arrested  were  "  irrespon- 
sible nobodies,"  with  sham  military  titles.  Tromlett,  they 
said,  was  once  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Cape  Colony ; 
Patterson  they  described  as  a  butcher  and  labor  agitator; 
Mitchell  as  a  storekeeper ;  Hooper  as  a  carpenter  ;  Ellis  as 
a  private  detective ;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  other  men 
named  in  dispatches  of  later  date  than  that  from  the  Boer 
government  to  its  consul.  But,  in  an  interview  v/ith  Presi- 
dent Kriiger,  Mr.  Conyngham  Greene,  British  agent  at  Pre- 
toria, seems  to  have  admitted  that  the  men,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  had  been  in  the  military  service  of  the  British 
colonies.  He  expressed  regret  "  that  men  who  had  worn 
the  Queen's  uniform  should  be  concerned  in  such  a  move- 
ment." The  trial  of  the  accused  failed  to  develop  any 
connection  between  this  obscure  conspiracy  and  any  depart- 
ment of  the  British  government,  home  or  colonial. 
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CURRENCY  REFORM. 

AS  a  result  of  deliberations  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
April  17-May  I,  the  committee  recently  appointed  by 
the  Republican  caucus  of  the  house  of  representatives 
(p.  98)  agreed  upon  the  draft  of  a  bill  following  closely  the 
lines  suggested  by  President  McKinley  (Vol.  8,  p.  855),  and 
embodying  the  following  reforms  : 

1.  The  redemption  of  all  obligations  of  the  government  in  gold  on 
demand. 

2.  Greenbacks,  when  once  redeemed  for  gold,  to  be  reissued  only 
for  gold. 

3.  Permitting  national  banks  to  issue  notes  to  the  par  value  of  their 
government  bonds  deposited  in  the  treasury,  instead  of  90  per  cent  as  at 
present. 

4.  Permitting  the  minimum  capital  of  national  banks  to  be  $25,000, 
instead  of  $50,000  as  at  present. 

The  bill  is  conservative,  making  no  violent  change  in  the 
monetary  situation.  It  would  probably  effect  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  paper  money,  of  which  there  are  now  com- 
plaints of  scarcity  ;  it  would  break  the  "  endless  chain  " 
whereby  the  treasury  is  drained  of  its  store  of  the  yellow 
metal ;  it  would  enlarge  banking  facilities  in  smaller  towns 
and  rural  districts ;  and  it  would  tend  to  raise  the  price  of 
all  government  bonds. 
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White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway.  — The  recent  opening 

of  this  road  (Vol.  8,  p.  860),  a  most  important  incident  in 
Yukon  history,  was  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian officials  and  officials  of  the  road,  at  a  banquet  in  a  tent 
on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  with  the  temperature  45°  below 
zero.  Freight  and  outfits  are  now  carried  by  two  daily  trains ; 
but  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  route  will  soon,  it  is  thought, 
make  it  famous  for  travellers  and  tourists.  There  are  now 
23  miles  in  operation  from  Skagway  to  a  point  three  miles 
beyond  White  Pass.  A  large  warehouse  has  been  erected  at 
Skagway  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  a  new  impetus  will  be  given, 
not  only  to  mining,  by  the  opening  of  the  road,  but  to  the 
development  of  agricultural  and  stock  raising  industries  in 
the  adjacent  country.  The  road  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
English  capital. 

Policing^  the  Northwest.  —  To  maintain  discipline  in  the 
mining  country  is  the  work  of  a  few  brave  and  fearless  men. 
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Capt.  William  P.  Richardson  is  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops,  and  has  established  military  posts  at  Circle 
City,  Manook,  and  St.  Michaels.  Arrested  for  being  drunk 
and  disorderly,  the  culprit  is  brought  before  the  captain,  and, 
being  found  guilty,  is  fined  or  put  to  sawing  wood,  for  sawed 
wood  is  a  luxury  in  the  Yukon.  The  sick,  natives  as  well  as 
others,  coming  to  disaster  by  travel,  receive  prompt  aid. 
Patrols  are  constant.  The  saloon  everywhere  is  closed  on 
Sunday. 

On  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Yukon,  the  northwest  police 
are  in  charge  of  Col.  S.  B..  Steele.  A  system  of  22  police 
stations,  30  miles  apart,  has  been  established,  each  in  charge 
of  a  sergeant.  Two  constables  and  a  so-called  "  special  "  — 
a  northwest  Indian,  who  drives  the  dog  teams  —  are  also  at 
each  station.  Medical  aid  and  food  are  furnished  to  the 
worthy.     Long-term  prisoners  are  sent  out. 

Hardships  of  the  Trail.  —  Reliable  reports  from  along 
the  Edmonton  trail,  between  the  Mackenzie  river  and  Fort 
Laird,  tell  of  many  deaths  from  starvation  and  scurvy, 
freezing  and  drowning.  A  few  miners,  hopeless  of  any 
relief,  committed  suicide.  That  many,  in  their  intense  anx- 
iety to  reach  the  gold  fields,  started  on  this  perilous  and 
somewhat  unknown  trail,  with  an  inadequate  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  with  insufficient  information  concerning  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  to  be  encountered,  is  confirmed  by  the 
sad  record.  Indian  guides,  taken  by  some  of  the  parties, 
seemed  to  be  of  little  use.  Nearly  all  were  overtaken  by 
fierce  storms,  hiding  the  trails,  swelling  the  rivers,  and  mak- 
ing Great  Slave  lake  and  Dease  lake  unnavigable.  The 
mountain  passes  were  blocked  with  insurmountable  white 
walls.  In  some  cases,  the  parties  turned  southward  when 
they  found  the  difficulties  too  great,  but  often  too  late  to  find 
the  back  trail  or  to  reach  settlements  or  telegraph  stations. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  number  who  have 
perished,  but  it  will  reach  several  score  at  least,  and  many 
more  are  still  in  danger.  The  slowness  of  their  progress 
along  the  trail  to  the  Klondike  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
one  party  is  reported  to  have  been  90  days  in  going  100 
miles.  Government  officials,  both  American  and  Canadian, 
are  sending  out  parties  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  where- 
ever  possible. 

The  Output  of  Gold.  —  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  of 
the  Yukon  river  at  Dawson  on  May  7,  thus  opening  up  navi- 
gation, was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  rather  later  this 
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season  than  last.  Before  the  ice  "  rotted  "  or  ran  by,  daring 
and  adventurous  navigators  had  made  their  way  down  the 
river  to  Dawson,  bringing  provisions  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
vegetables  and  fresh  fruits,  both  of  which  were  greatly 
needed.  Miners  arriving  at  Dawson  from  various  points  of 
the  gold  fields,  report  generally  great  success  in  the  year's 
operations.  Bench  claims  have  been  very  profitable.  The 
aggregate  amount  will  reach  ^15,000,000  at  least,  though  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  smaller  strikes.  And  all  the 
larger  claims  are  not  yet  reported.  Some  of  the  claims,  even 
the  larger,  it  is  said,  to  evade  paying  the  required  royalty, 
have  not  been  reported  at  all. 

Stories  of  rich  strikes  at  various  points  have  been  rife  at 
Dawson,  particularly  on  the  small  tributaries  of  Snake  river. 
This  occasioned  a  rush  to  the  new  diggings,  during  the  latter 
part  of  June,  from  which  there  is  yet  no  return.  One  report 
says  that  these  tributaries  had  panned  as  high  as  $700  a  day 
for  several  consecutive  days.  Pack  trains  are  constantly 
coming  into  Dawson  loaded  with  the  precious  metal ;  a  mule 
train  of  live  brought  in  nearly  1,000  pounds.  The  richest 
find  is  supposed  to  be  on  Professor  Lippy's  claim,  which  is 
No.  16  Eldorado.  Professor  Lippy  was  an  athletic  instructor 
in  Seattle.  John  Stanley,  another  prospector  from  Seattle, 
has  made  a  large  fortune  by  this  year's  clean-up.  These  two 
will  draw  out  fully  $1,000,000.  Other  rich  strikes  have 
been  those  of  Ike  Swartz,  H.  H.  Stevens,  and  Thomas  Blake. 
There  have  been  the  usual  large  number  of  losses.  At  the 
breaking  up  of  the  winter  season,  miners  start  for  Dawson 
on  foot,  with  their  bags  of  gold,  and  are  sometimes  waylaid  by 
the  bad  characters  who  hang  about  the  trails,  regardless  of 
the  vigilant  police  patrols. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

IN  view  of  the  great  gathering  at  The  Hague,  and  the  pro- 
posals there  discussed  for  a  permanent  court  of  interna- 
tional   jurisdiction  (pp.  292-307),  a  greater   than    usual 
interest  attaches  this  year  to  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional arbitration. 

The  Mohonk  Conference.  —  The  fifth  assembly  of  this 

conference  met  May  31,  and  was  presided  over  by  ex-Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont.     The  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
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Hale,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  made  the  opening  address. 
Among  other  noted  speakers  were  Rev.  Dr.  WilUam  Hayes 
Ward,  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Hon.  W.  L.  Scruggs,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Dr.  Hale  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  plan  submitted  by  the  American  delegates  at  The 
Hague,  for  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  (p.  301),  is 
based  on  proposals  drafted  by  the  New  York  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  the  winter  of  1863.  Following  is  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Mohonk  Conference  : 

"  We  urge  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  permanent  international 
court,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  nations  for  the  adjudication  of  whatever 
controversies  may  arise  between  them,  and  which  they  are  unable  to 
settle  by.  diplomacy  or  mediation. 

'*  In  the  constitution  of  this  court  we  urge  the  application  of  the 
same  principles  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  conducive  to 
the  ends  of  justice  in  judicial  controversies  between  individuals. 

"  In  this  highest  of  human  tribunals,  the  judges  should  be  selected 
solely  for  their  recognized  ability,  learning,  and  impartiality. 

"  During  the  past  few  years  the  cause  of  arbitration  has  made  won- 
derful progress.  Since  our  last  meeting,  a  treaty  between  Italy  and 
Argentina  has  been  negotiated.  This  marks  a  great  advance  over  all 
former  arbitx-ation  treaties,  in  that  it  provides  for  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes  that  may  arise  between  them,  questions  of  honor  not  being 
excepted. 

"  Within  the  past  year  another  event  of  transcendent  importance 
has  occurred,  in  the  summoning  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  of  a  great  inter- 
national conference  to  consider  how  war  can  be  avoided  and  its  burdens 
reduced.  This  conference  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  first  great  step  towards  the  federated  peace  of  the  world.  The 
Czar  is  entitled  to  gratitude  and  respectful  admiration  for  his  noble 
initiative. 

"Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  at  The 
Hague  will  go  forward,  until  at  last,  and  at  no  distant  day,  the  peace  of 
the  world  shall  rest  on  the  sure  foundation  of  justice,  and  nations  be 
relieved  from  the  well-nigh  intolerable  burdens  of  war. 

"  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  work  of  that  conference  is 
only  preliminary,  and  that  the  results  of  its  deliberations  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  ratification  to  the  several  governments  there  represented. 

"  We,  therefore,  here  earnestly  resolve  to  do  what  we  can  to  promote 
popular  intelligence  and  quicken  the  popular  conscience,  to  the  end  that 
when  this  subject  comes  before  our  representatives  at  Washington  there 
shall  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  people  demand  in  this  time  of  supreme 
opportunity. 

"We  believe  that  the  gratifying  progress  already  made,  and  the 
inspiring  hopes  which  we  confidently  entertain  for  the  future,  are  because 
men  are  learning  the  moral  righteousness  of  peace,  and  because  God 
rules  the  world." 

The  Italian-Argentine  treaty  above  referred  to  contains 
the  unique  provision  that  all  matters  of  difference  whatso- 
ever, even  those  supposed  to  concern  national  honor,  shall 
be  referred  to  arbitration  ;  and  it  further  provides  that  none 
of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  citizens  of  either  disputing  nation, 
nor  shall  they  sit  in  the  territory  of  either  country. 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  BOUNDARY. 

The  formal  assembling  in  Paris,  France,  of  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration  appointed  under  terms  of  the  Anglo-Venezue- 
lan treaty  of  February  2,  1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  85),  to  determine 
the  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  recalls 
the  historic  incident  of  President  Cleveland's  famous  Vene- 
zuelan message  of  December  17,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  803),  which 
brought  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  perilously  near 
to  open  rupture ;  and  serves  to  show  by  contrast  the  calmness, 
moderation,  and  perfect  amity  of  their  present  mutual  rela- 
tions. 

Various  postponements  of  the  meeting  of  the  tribunal 
had  been  necessitated  by  the  pressure  of  other  official  duties 
upon  some  of  its  members,  so  that  it  was  not  until  June  15 
that  formal  proceedings  began.  The  sessions  are  held  in 
the  Salon  des  Ambassadeurs  in  the  French  Foreign  Office  in 
Paris  —  a  hall  already  famous  as  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Bering  Sea  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  1893,  and  the  Spanish- 
American  Peace  Commission  in  1898.  M.  Delcasse',  French 
foreign  minister,  welcomed  the  delegates  in  the  name  of  his 
government.  The  permanent  secretary  of  the  tribunal  is 
M.  Martin,  an  official  of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Sir 
Richard  Webster  opened  the  case  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  speech  occupying  several  sessions,  and  embracing  an 
elaborate  historical  account  of  the  relations  between  the 
Spaniards,  Dutch,  British,  and  Venezuelans  since  the  earliest 
times.  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  belongs,  however, 
to  another  quarter. 

The  personnel  of  the  tribunal  is  as  follows : 

Prof.  F.  Martens,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  President. 

Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
American  arbitrator. 

David  J.  Brewer,  Associate  Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
American  arbitrator. 

Baron  Russell  of  Killowen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  ap- 
pointed in  the  room  of  the  late  Baron  Herschell,  who  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  March  i,  1899  (p.  252),  British  arbitrator. 

Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeals,  British 
arbitrator. 

Ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy,  ex- 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and  M.  Mallet-Prevost,  secretary  of 
President  Cleveland's  Boundary  Commission  of  1896,  and 
the  Marques  de  Rojas  are  counsel  representing  Venezuela. 
British  counsel  are  Sir  Richard  Webster,  attorney-general  of 
Great  Britain,  Sir  Robert  Reid,  and  others. 
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THE  RECIPROaTY  POLICY^ 

The  second  treaty  concluded  under  the  reciprocity 
clauses  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  law  —  the  first  having  been 
that  of  May,  1898,  with  France  (Vol.  8,  p.  336)  —  was  signed 
in  Washington,  June  16,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  regarding  American  trade  with  the  colony  of 
Barbadoes.  Another  convention  was  signed  July  i,  affecting 
commerce  with  Jamaica;  and  others  are  being  negotiated 
concerning  other  British  West  Indian  colonies.  As  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Barbadoes  and  Jamaican  treaties  is  still  awaited, 
their  precise  terms  are  not  made  public. 

West  Indian  Commerce.  —  In  view  of  the  prospective 

opening  up,  by  reciprocity  treaties,  of  a  new  era  in  our  relations 
with  the  West  Indies,  the  following  figures  regarding  the 
commerce  of  the  islands  are  of  special  interest : 

The  total  area  of  the  West  India  islands,  which  stretch  in  a  great 
semi-circle  from  the  southern  coast  of  Florida  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Venezuela,  is  nearly  100,000  square  miles.  Their  population  is  5,000,000 ; 
and  their  annual  commerce  amounts  .to  $150,000,000.  In  this  great 
chain  of  islands.  Great  Britain  controls  by  far  the  largest  number.  The 
Bahamas,  which  stretch  southeasterly  from  Florida  almost  to  Porto  Rico, 
with  twenty  inhabited  and  scores  of  uninhabited  islands,  have  been  under 
British  control  since  17 18,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
became  the  home  of  many  families  of  English  loyalists  from  the  south  of 
the  United  States.  The  Virgin  group,  just  east  of  Porto  Rico,  is 
partly  under  control  of  Great  Britain.  The  long  line  of  islands  stretch- 
ing southwardly  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  northeast  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, touching  British  Guiana  on  the  mainland,  are  chiefly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  Kingdom;  while  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  islands, 
lying  southwest  of  Cuba,  and  British  Honduras  on  the  adjacent  main- 
land of  Central  America,  are  likewise  a  part  of  "  Greater  Britain." 

The  liritish  colonies  thus  lying  commercially  adjacent  to  the  United 
States  at  the  south,  including  those  upon  the  mainland  of  Central  and 
South  America,  have  an  area  of  over  125,000  square  miles;  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  2,000,000;  and  their  purchases  from  abroad  amount 
annually  to  nearly  $40,000,000  in  va'ue,  and  their  exports  to  about  a  like 
sum.  Their  productions  are  mostly  sugar,  tropical  fruits,  coffee,  cacao, 
and  fibres,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  large  importer;  while  their 
purchases  are  chiefly  breadstuffs,  clothing,  manufactured  goods,  mineral 
oils,  coal,  lumber,  and  other  articles  of  which  we  are  large  exporters. 
At  present  our  annual  sales  to  them  amount  to  about  $12,000,000,  or 
about  30%  of  their  total  purchases;  while  our  imports  from  them  amount 
to  about  $15,000,000  annually,  or  nearly  40%  of  their  total  exports. 

While  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Jiritish  West  Indies  in  1832, 
the  French  West  Indies  in  1848,  Porto  Rico  in  1873,  ^"^  Cuba  in  1886, 
followed  by  the  development  in  Europe  of  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
reduced  the  area  devoted  to  sugar  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  it 
increased  at  the  same  time  the  variety  of  the  tropical  products  which 
they  have  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  food  stuffs,  clothing,  and  manu- 
factures which  they  annually  purchase  from  the  temperate  zone. 

The  chief  purcha.ses  of  the  people  of  the  British  West  Indies  are 
cotton  goods,  dried  fish,  flour,  meats,  rice,  lumber,  hardware,  and  furni- 
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tiire,  and  other  manufactures.  In  1897,  Jamaica  imported  cotton  goods 
worth  $1,013,779;  fish,  $565,682;  flour,  $790,212;  and  rice,  $196,762. 
Trinidad  imported,  flour,  $619,909;  textiles,  $[,506,721  ;  rice,  $724,023. 
Bahamas:  cottons,  $191,915;  flour,  $123,691.  Barbadoes :  Cottons, 
$640,246;  flour,  $281,492;  rice,  $246,556;  fish,  $401,277.  St.  Lucia: 
cottons,  $113,428  ;  flour,  $86,409.  St.  Vincent :  flour,  $4 [,901.  Leeward 
Islands:  cottons,  $208,422 ;  flour,  $228,725.  Grenada:  flour,  $112,698. 
The  British  West  Indies  as  a  whole  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  1897 
merchandise  valued  at  $8,682,736,  of  which  $2,153,577  consisted  of  cot- 
tons, $958,860  of  apparel,  $450,088  of  leather  and  saddlery,  $644,831  of 
iron,  $273,775  of  manure,  and  $237,412  of  machinery. 

'I'he  exports  from  the  British  West  Indies  consist  of  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  pitch,  and  other  bituminous  products.  Trinidad 
exported  in  1897  sugar  valued  at  $2,613,831 ;  cocoa,  $2,947,590;  molasses, 
$82,687.  Jamaica  exported  sugar,  $588,647;  rum,  $447,976;  coffee, 
$805,376.  Barbadoes:  sugar, $2,177,418;  molasses,  $418,976.  St.  Vin- 
cent: sugar,  $124,543;  arrow  root,  $106,376.  Grenada:  cocoa,  $645,- 
502;  spice,  $65,712.  St.  Lucia:  sugar,  $289,060 ;  cocoa,  $83,499.  Lee- 
ward Islands:  sugar,  $1,149,511.  The  total  exports  from  the  British 
West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  in  1897  were  $7,071,457,  $1,648,717  being 
sugar,  $774,527  rum,  $2,039,044  cocoa,  and  $283,201  dye  woods. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  British  West  Indies  in  1897 
were  as  follows  : 

Commerce  of  British  West  Indies. 

Imports  Exports 

Pounds  Sterling.  Pounds  Sterling. 

Bahamas 186,010  149,085 

Barbadoes 1,008,699  736,163 

Jamaica            .         .         .         .         .         .  1,660,667  1,448,443 

Turks  Island 33,239  43,303 

St.  Lucia 245,253  154,267 

St.  Vincent 70,824  68,935 

(Grenada 164,356  154,439 

Trinidad 2,161,231  1,994,926 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis     .         .         .  135,921  149,204 

Antigua  . 110,188  117,202 

Montserrat 22,269  22,063 

Dominica 54,074  47,416 

Tobago 11,655  4,681 

Virgin  Islands 3,301  4,033 

Total,  5,867,687  5,094,160 

The  exports  from  Jamaica  in  the  year  1897-98  included  85,410  cwt. 
of  coffee,  445,866  pounds  sterling  of  bananas,  11,533,726  cocoanuts, 
88,013,091  oranges,  1,408,166  pounds  of  ginger,  1,379,278  gallons  of  rum, 
284,375  cwt.  of  raw  sugar,  42,600  tons  of  logwood,  and  38,828  cwt.  of 
pimento.  The  imports  included  32,657  cwt.  of  bread  and  biscuit,  7,898 
cwt.  of  butter  and  compounds,  56,628  tons  of  coal  and  coke,  300,401 
bushels  of  corn,  37,083  barrels  of  meal,  208,317  pounds  sterling  of  cotton 
mfrs.,  118,612  cwt.  of  dried  or  salted  fish,  147,616  bbls.  of  flour,  28,424 
pounds  sterling  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  35,775  pounds  sterling  of  linen 
mfrs.,  millinery,  and  haberdashery,  9,500,000  feet  of  lumber,  8,500,000 
pounds  of  rice,  and  2,403,120  pounds  of  soap.  Of  the  ;i^i, 666,667  value 
of  importations  in  1898,  £776,88^  was  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
£719,768  from  the  United  States,  £118,898  from  British  North  America; 
while  of  the  ;[^r, 448,443  value  of  exports  in  1898,  ;[^3i3,853  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  ^902,932  to  the  United  States. 

The  island  of  Barbadoes  lies  on  the  east  of  a  chain  of  islands  which 
stretches  southwardly  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  coast  of  South  America^ 
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and  which  geographers  divide  into  "Windward"  and  "Leeward" 
groups.  Its  population  is,  according  to  the  "Statesmen's  Year  Book" 
of  1899,  about  190,000;  its  area  about  166  square  miles,  and  the  area 
under  cultivation  alDout  106,470  acres.  The  staple  product  of  the  island 
is  sugar,  about  30,000  acres  being  annually  planted  with  sugar  cane, 
which  yielded,  in  1897,  58,600  hogsheads  of  sugar,  as  against  36,451  in 
1895  ^^'^  49'399  i^  1896.  There  are  441  sugar  works,  and  9  rum  distil- 
leries. Sugar  is  the  chief  export,  though  1,880  tons  of  "manjak"  or 
"glance  pitch" — a  bituminous  petroleum  for  fuel  —  was  exported  in 
1897.  In  the  exports  of  that  year  were  56,397  hogsheads  of  raw  sugar, 
valued  at  $2,058,417;  2,203  hogsheads  of  other  sugar,  valued  at  $120,426; 
37,432  puncheons  of  molasses,  valued  at  $418,976;  45,449  quintals  of 
dried  fish,  valued  at  $222,502;  and  considerable  quantities  of  coal,  corn, 
flour,  and  manufactured  articles,  much  of  which  was  apparently  imported 
into  Barbadoes,  and  distributed  thence  to  others  of  the  West  India 
group.  The  imports  included  3,947,761  pounds  of  bread  and  biscuit, 
770,280  pounds  of  butter  and  compounds,  19,749  tons  of  coal  and  coke, 
304'973  bushels  of  corn  and  other  grain,  46,688  barrels  of  Indian  corn 
meal,  55,089  barrels  of  flour,  83,453  quintals  of  dried  fish,  $221,620  value 
of  hardware  and  metals,  $657,522  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  9,516,281 
feet  of  lumber,  2,891,430  pounds  of  salted  or  pickled  meat,  4,581,858 
pounds  of  oil  meal  and  oil  cake,  9,21 1,785  pounds  of  rice,  1,649,968  staves 
and  shooks ;  the  total  value  of  the  year's  importations  being  $4,908,833, 
of  which  $2,309,577  came  from  th'e  United  Kingdom,  $529,645  from 
North  America,  $1,566,564  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder 
from  British  India,  British  West  Indies,  British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  and 
Peru.  Of  the  year's  exports,  which  amounted  to  $3,582,537  in  value, 
$2,080,535  came  from  the  United  States. 

Facilities  for  satisfactory  transaction  of  business  include  a  colonial 
bank,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  600,000  pounds  sterling,  having  a  circu- 
lation of  $1,985,097.  The  chief  city,  Bridgetown,  has  a  population  of 
21,000,  with  3  daily,  2  weekly,  2  bi-weekly,  and  2  monthly  newspapers. 
The  registered  shipping  of  1897  consisted  of  48  sailing  vessels  and  2 
steamers;  total  tonnage,  7,105  tons  net.  There  are  upon  the  island  24 
miles  of  railroad,  470  miles  of  wagon  road,  24  miles  of  telegraph  line, 
35  miles  of  police  telephone  line,  and  600  miles  of  private  telephone  line, 
which  supplies  406  services.  Barbadoes  is  a  station  of  the  West  Indian 
and  Panama  Telegraph  Company.  Its  distance  from  New  York  is  1,820 
miles;  from  Porto  Rico,  449;  and  from  Liverpool,  3,705  miles. 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter,  negotiations  were  under  way 
for  reciprocity  treaties  with  Bermuda,  Trinidad,  and  Portu- 
gal, and  for  a  new  convention  with  France.  On  July  24  the 
time-limit  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  law,  during  which  reciprocity  treaties  can  be  con- 
cluded under  its  provisions,  expires  (Vol.  7,  p.  604). 


GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

As  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  — 
an  account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  (pp.  292-307)  —  draw 
near  their  close,  hope  is  strengthened  that  the  efforts  of  the 
delegates  will  prove  not  to  have  been  exhausted  in  the  discus- 
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sion  of  unattainable  ideals,  but  will  accomplish  some  result 
of  great  practical  value  by  providing  for  an  extended  and 
permanent  application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  making 
it  a  general  rule  of  conduct  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  and  thus  tending  to  minimize  the  risk  of  war  and 
the  necessity  of  the  present  intolerable  burdens  of  milita- 
rism. 

It  may  be  that  one  result  of  the  Spanish- American  war 
was  to  intensify  the  general  desire  throughout  the  world  for 
peace  and  quietness.  The  revelation  of  the  military  and 
naval  resources  of  the  long-peaceful  American  Republic,  has 
led  men  to  think  of  the  horrible  possibilities  of  a  struggle 
between  two  really  first-class  powers,  and  to  yearn  eagerly  for 
the  promotion  of  international  amity  and  for  an  honorable 
means  of  settling  differences  without  resort  to  arms.  An 
incident  to  some  extent  showing  this  tendency  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  in  quarters  where  tension  was  quite 
strongly  marked  a  short  time  before,  was  the  visit  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy  to  Sardinia  the  second  week  in 
April,  Their  Majesties  reviewed  the  combined  Itahan  and 
French  fleets  at  Cagliari,  the  event  being  the  occasion  for  a 
display  of  the  utmost  friendliness  between  the  two  countries. 

An§:l0-RuSSian  Trade  Relations.  —  Still  another  remark- 
able incident,  revealing  a  change  of  sentiment  and  a  more 
pacific  trend  in  official  circles,  is  the  publication  of  a  com- 
munication laid  by  the  Russian  finance  minister,  M.  de 
Witte,  before  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  Russian  ministers 
assembled  to  consider  proposed  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
foreigners  to  hold  land  in  the  Caucasus. 

M.  de  Witte  unmistakably  intimated  the  de])endence  of  Russia  upon 
foreign,  particularly  liritish,  capital  for  the  development  of  her  resources 
and  her  recovery  from  the  chronic  agricultural  depression  of  recent  years. 
To  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  capitalists,  he  said,  would  be 
"to  acquiesce  in  industrial  stagnation."  The  only  country  from  which 
help,  in  any  adequate  degree,  can  be  looked  for,  said  M.  de  Witte,  is 
Great  Ikitain.  An  indispensable  requisite  for  recovery  from  the  present 
condition  of  agriculture,  is  a  favorable  reception  of  Russian  products  in 
foreign  markets.  But  customs  tariffs  have  now  closed  "nearly  all  the 
markets  of  Europe,"  Free- trade  England  is  "the  only  market  in  which 
Russia  can  find  relief  for  her  present  agricultural  depression."  Great 
Britain  is  tlie  largest  buyer  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  world,  and 
until  now  Russia  has  enjoyed  but  a  trifling  share  of  British  patronage. 
But  England  can  be  of  as  great  or  even  of  greater  usefulness  to  Russia 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  empire.  She  is  "not  less 
important  as  a  market  for  placing  Russian  funds."  Russian  funds  were 
formerly  placed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  change  to  other  centres  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  advantageous  to  Russia.  It  was 
the  Afghan  frontier  troubles  that  caused  a  transference  of  Russian  funds 
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to  Berlin;  and  subsequently,  "under  pressure  of  political  complications," 
the  centre  of  Russian  financial  operations  was  shifted  from  Berlin  to 
Paris.  But  of  late  the  French  source  of  financial  aid  to  Russia  has 
shown  signs  of  exhaustion.  Either  the  French  inventor  thinks  that  he  can 
employ  his  savings  to  better  advantage  elsewhere,  or  he  is  disappointed 
in  the  evidence  of  political  advantage  which  has  come  from  the  much- 
proclaimed  alliance  with  Russia.  He  does  not  invest  in  Russian  bonds 
as  he  used  to.  And  M.  de  Witte  plainly  intimates  to  his  colleagues  that 
if  Russia  expects  to  avail  herself  of  the  much-needed  British  capital,  she 
must  win  over  English  opinion  by  solid  proofs  of  her  good- will. 

The  only  disturbance  during  the  quarter  marring  the 
general  peaceful  aspect  of  the  continental  situation,  was 
reported  in  the  middle  of  June  from  the  restless  region  of 
the  Balkans,  where  collisions  occurred  along  the  Turkish 
frontier  of  Servia.  Albanians,  assisted  by  Turkish  regular 
troops,  are  said  to  have  raided  a  number  of  Servian  villages  ; 
but,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  the  relations  between  the  govern- 
ments concerned  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously 
strained. 


UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

CONFUSION  still  reigns  in  the  national  political  arena. 
The  issues  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900  are 
not  yet  fixed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  more, 
at  this  stage,  than    speculate  as  to  how  the  lines  will  be 
drawn. 

The  National  Issues.  —  Four  leading  issues  are  now 
monopolizing  consideration  in  party  circles. 

1.  The  Silver  problem,  upon  which  hinged  the  struggle  of  1896. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  proper  settlement  of  the  issues  arising  out  of 
the  Spanish  war;  the  so-called  question  of  "imperialism,"  or  "expan- 
sion," or  "  militarism;  "  the  question,  namely,  whether  the  United  States 
shall  confine  its  interests  and  influence  to  the  Western  world;  or  whether 
it  shall  pursue  a  policy  of  absolute  conquest  and  subjugation  in  the 
Philippines,  or  merely  attempt,  by  a  policy  of  conciliation,  to  win  the 
natives  to  a  recognition  of  its  protectorate  while  the  foundations  of  law 
and  order  are  being  established;  whether,  in  a  word,  it  shall  in  any  way 
enter  into  the  community  of  nations,  and  secure  such  a  foothold  as  will 
enable  it  to  compete  with  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  England  for 
the  vast  prospective  trade  of  the  Orient. 

3.  The  Trust  problem,  the  problem  of  suppressing,  restricting,  or 
regulating  in  the  general  interest  those  combinations  of  capital  which 
have  come  to  be  the  dominating  feature  of  the  industrial  world. 

4.  The  question  of  Tariff  reform. 

The  fact  that  the  Republicans  have  control  of  the  senate 
for  at  least  six  years  to  come,  that  no  legislative  change  to 
bimetallism,  national  or  international,  can  be  looked  for  at 
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the  earliest  until  1907,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  is 
apparently  as  radically  divided  on  this  issue  as  in  1896, 
is  calculated  to  dampen  the  ardor  with  which  the  leaders  of 
that  party  may  press  the  Silver  issue  to  the  front  in  1900. 
On  the  Trust  problem,  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  are 
divided  among  themselves;  while  Tariff  reform  seems  more 
than  anything  else  like  something  called  up  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  issues  of  more 
immediate  concern. 

The  Expansion  prob- 
lem will  certainly  play  a 
prominent,  if  not  the 
leading,  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. By  its  record  in 
the  face  of  its  new  and 
difficult  responsibilities, 
the  administration  of  Mr. 
McKinley  will  be  judged 
at  the  bar  of  public  sen- 
timent ;  and  if  it  is  com- 
petent for  a  republic  like 
ours  to  settle  offhand  a 
problem  such  as  in  India 
and  elsewhere  has  exer- 
cised for  generations  the 
Empire  of  a  Thousand 
Years,  the  evidences  of 
that  competency  must  be 
quickly  called  in  court. 
The  summons  has  al- 
ready gone  out.  Be- 
tween the  present  and 
the  joining  of  the  issues  next  year,  there  is  time  for  a  pos- 
sible complete  revolution  in  conditions;  and  it  is  beyond 
our  purpose  to  moralize  or  speculate  in  matters  where  the 
rapid  shifting  of  developments  puts  it  beyond  the  power  of 
any  one  to  tell  what  even  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

As  typical  indications  of  the  present  uncertain  trend  of 

party  feeling,  we  quote  the  following  passages  from  the  Ohio 

Republican  platform  adopted  at  Columbus  June  2,  and  the 

Kentucky  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Louisville  June  24. 

'     The  Ohio  Republican  platform  says : 

"  The  Republican  party  of  Ohio  reaffirms  the  principles  declared  by 
the  St.  Louis  platform  [Vol.  6,  p.  257]. 
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"  We  earnestly  indorse  the  great  administration  of  William  McKin- 
ley  .  .  . 

**  Under  his  splendid  Republican  administration  public  credit  has 
been  restored;  the  prosperity  of  the  people  has  developed ;  our  commerce 
has  grown  ^reat;  our  trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  has  increased  to  a 
degree  never  before  known ;  "and  the  people  are  looking  with  confidence 
for  greater  things  to  come. 

"The  magnificent  achievements  of  our  army  and  navy  in  the  war 
with  Spain  for  the  liberation  of  the  down- trodden  and  oppressed  people 
of  Cuba  from  the  domination  of  Castilian  despotism,  accomplished  under 
the  master  guidance  of  a  Republican  administration,  are  necessarily  sub- 
jects for  highest  encomium  by  a  convention  of  Ohio  Republicans. 

"To  the  same  master  guidance,  controlled  by  the  great  principles 
that  have  shaped  the  high  destiny  of  the  Republican  party  from  Lincoln 
to  McKinley,  the  people  can  safely  commit  the  solution  of  the  momentous 
problem  of  the  future  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  islands. 
Their  wise  solution  will  vastly  increase  our  foreign  trade,  spread  Ameri- 
can civilization  abroad,  and  add  to  the  honor,  and  power,  and  glory  of  this 
great  nation. 

"  We  commend  the  President  for  the  judicious  modifications  of  the 
Civil  Service  rules  recently  promulgated.  .  .  . 

"  We  commend  the  action  of  the  73d  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  in 
passing  the  stringent  law  now  on  our  statute  books,  prohibiting  the  organ- 
ization of  trusts,  and  we  denounce  such  unlawful  combinations  as  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

"  We  congratulate  the  people  of  the  state  upon  the  fact  that  a  Repub- 
lican legislature  enacted  this  law,  and  we  demand  its  rigid  enforcement. 

"  We  pledge  our  party  to  such  further  legislation  as  experience  may 
determine  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  and  operation  of  such 
iniquitous  and  dangerous  combinations.  .  .  ." 

The  Kentucky  Democratic  platform  says : 

"  The  Democrats  of  Kentucky  reaffirm,  without  the  slightest  qualifi- 
cation, the  principles  and  policies  declared  in  the  Democratic  national 
platform  adopted  at  Chicago  in  1896  [Vol.  6,  p.  276]. 

"  We  believe  the  trust  is  the  result,  in  large  measure,  of  the  policies 
adopted  and  pursued  by  the  Republican  party,  chief  among  which  are 
the  demonetization  of  silver,  by  which  the  volume  of  currency  has  been 
kept  below  the  demands  of  business,  and  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  vicious,  unwise,  and  unpatriotic  legislation,  such  as  the  protective 
tariff  laws  known  as  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills,  whereby  there  is 
a  discrimination  in  favor  of  corporate  wealth  and  against  individual  enter- 
prise. We  favor  the  destruction  of  the  result  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
the  causes.  The  reestablishment  of  independent  bimetallism  at  i6to  i 
and  the  repeal  of  all  protective-tariff  laws  would  do  more  to  cripple  and' 
destroy  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  trusts  than  any  other  laws. 

"  We  believe  the  law  in  Kentucky  known  as  the  Anti-Trust  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  unlawful  any  agreement,  combination, 
or  arrangement  by  corporations  or  individuals  under  which,  in  the  carry- 
ing oil  of  any  business,  the  prices  chargeJ  should  thereby  be  fixed,  con- 
trolled, or  regulated.  And  we  believe  that  said  law  should  be  further 
so  amended  as  to  provide  that  all  contracts  made  by  any  combination 
generally  known  as  a  trust,  in  any  kind  of  business,  shall  be  void  and  not 
enforceable  as  to  such  trust  or  combination;  and  we  especially  demand 
that  all  trust-controlled  articles  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

"  We  hereby  express  our  continued  confidence  in  William  J.  Bryan, 
and  favor  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1900. 
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•'  We  indorse  the  war  carried  to  success  for  the  freedom  of  the 
enslaved  Cubans,  and  we  appreciate  and  honor  the  courage  and  heroism 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  therein  engaged.  But  we  declare  the  conduct 
of  the  present  national  administration  as  to  the  Philippines  to  be  repug- 
nant to  every  line  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence." 

It  was  announced  May  i8,  that  ex-United  States  Senator 
Peffer,  of  Kansas,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Farmers' 
AUiance  and  the  People's 
party,  had  returned  to 
his  affiUation  with  the 
RepubUcans,  consider- 
ing the  money  question 
to  have  now  practically 
settled  itself,  and  the 
Populist  party  to  have 
been  eliminated  as  a 
national  organization  by 
the  Democrats. 

Municipal  Elections. 

—  During  the  first  week 
in  April  occurred  several 
municipal  elections 
which  were  of  consider- 
able interest  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view  as 
revealing  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of 
electors  to  vote  indepen- 
dently of  "  machine  " 
control,  and  also  as  tending  to  some  extent  to  determine 
the  issues,  and  possibly  the  personalities,  of  the  approaching 
general  campaign. 

In  Chicago,  111.,  on  April  4,  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Democrat,  was 
reelected  mayor  by  149,000  votes,  against  107,000  for  Zina  R.  Carter, 
Republican,  and  46,000  for  ex-Governor  John  P.  Altgeld,  candidate  of 
the  free-silver  wing  of  the  Democracy.  Mr.  Harrison  owed  his  election 
largely  to  the  votes  of  independent  Republicans  (estimated  at  from  20,000 
to  40,000)  won  to  his  side  by  his  record  as  the  champion  of  popular 
rights  against  the  recent  attempts  of  the  street-railway  combination  to 
buy  the  city  council  (Vol.  8,  p.  903;  Vol.  9,  p.  148). 

Mr.  Altgeld's  candidacy,  like  that  of  Henry  George  in  the  recent 
Greater  New  York  municipal  campaign  (Vol.  7,  p.  803),  was  designed  to 
affect  the  national  rather  than  the  local  political  situation,  representing 
a  protest  against  the  supposed  combination  between  Mr.  Harrison  and 
Richard  Croker,  the  Tammany  Hall  leader,  for  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  in  1900.  It  combined  with  the  Chicago  plat- 
form of  1896  a  plank  for  the  immediate  municipal  ownership  of  public 
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Utilities,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  from  the  regular  Democratic  ranks 
a  very  substantial  following  of  over  45,000  voters.  Mr.  Altgeld's  advo- 
cacy of  municipal  ownership  forced  both  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Carter 
to  lay  emphasis  upon  their  own  adherence  to  municipal  ownership  of  street 
railways  as  a  principle  and  aim. 

The  Times-Herald  and  Evening  Post,  both  strong  McKinley  Repub- 
lican organs,  the  Record  and  Evening  News,  independent  Republican,  the 
Democrat,  independent  Democratic,  and,  with  some  reserve,  the  Chronicle, 
Democratic,  supported  Mr.  Harrison.     On  Mr.  Carter's  side  were  ranged 

the  Inter-Ocean  and  the  7>/- 

btme,  the  former  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  special  organ 
of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes, 
the  street-railway  magnate. 
lihe  Journal,  Republican, did 
not  take  a  pronounced  stand. 

In  Ohio,  on  April  3,  the 
election  of  John  H.  Farley 
(Dem.)  as  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, by  a  majority  of  about 
3,000,  to  succeed  Mayor 
Robert  E.  McKisson  (Rep.), 
last  year's  fusion  candidate 
for  United  States  senator 
against  Marcus  A.  Hanna 
(Vol.  8,  p.  149),  was  regarded 
almost  as  much  an  adminis- 
tration triumph  as  a  Demo- 
cratic victory.  Mr.  McKisson 
ran  some  12,000  votes  behind 
the  rest  of  his  ticket. 

But  it  was  in  Toledo 
that  the  chief  interest  in 
the  Ohio  elections  centred. 
Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones,  who 
calls  himself  a  "scientific 
Socialist,"  was  reelected  by 
a  vote  more  than  double  the 
combined  votes  of  his  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  opponents.  The  total  vote  polled  was  unusu- 
ally large  —  over  25,000  in  a  city  of  only  a  little  over  100,000  people. 
Mr.  Jones  received  17,700  votes,  to  his  opponents'  combined  vote  of 
7,700;  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  all  the  influential  news- 
papers of  the  city  except  one  Labor  paper.  His  platform  advocated  not 
only  the  municipal  ownership  of  municipal  franchises,  but  the  direct 
employment  of  organized  labor  in  place  of  the  contract  system  on  all 
public  works,  and  the  eight-hour  day.  In  the  conduct  of  his  own  business. 
Mayor  Jones  puts  into  practice  the  "socialistic  "  theories  which  he  advo- 
cates, claiming  that  in  all  the  relations  of  man  with  man  the  practical 
key  to  the  solution  of  all  difficulties  arising  from  the  clashing  of  selfish 
interests  is  found  in  the  Golden  Rule  contained  in  the  '*  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  Each  year  he  remits  to  each  employee  of  his  manufacturing 
plant  an  amount  equivalent  to  five  per  cent  of  his  wages  earned  during 
the  year,  saying  in  the  letter  which  accompanies  the  gift : 

"This  is  not  intended  as  a  charitable  gift;  it  is  an  expression  of 
good  will,  a  recognition  of  faithful  service,  and  an  admission  that  the 
present  wage  system  is  not  scientific,   therefore   not  a  just  system; 
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further,  it  is  doing  the  best  we  know  at  the  present  moment  in  the  way 
of  making  a  beginning  that  will  finally  lead  us  to  a  condition  of  life 
(brotherhood)  where  the  question  of  what  a  person  shall  receive  as  a 
reward  for  his  labor  will  no  longer  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  depend- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  the  one  and  the  greed  of  the  other,  as  is  the 
case  at  present,  but  where  justice  will  prevail,  and  where  every  man  will 
be  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  of  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  his  hands." 

In  a  recent  interview  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  on 
municipal  ownership  and  other  matters  as  follows: 

"  Private  ownership  of  a  public  utility  is  a  public  immorality.  No 
legislative  body  has  a  moral  right  to  farm  out  a  privilege  granting  cer- 
tain individuals  the  right  to  rob  the  people  while  pretending  to  serve 
them.  Perhaps  the  word  '  rob  '  may  be  extravagant  in  this  sense  ;  but 
I  mean  to  say  that  no  moral  right  is  lodged  in  any  legislative  body 
to  grant  a  privilege  to  a  corporation  to  make  profit  from  the  people 
by  providing  a  social  necessity,  when  this  class  of  service  is  the  man- 
ifest duty  of  the  people.  According  to  any  just  conception  of 
democracy,  it  is  one  of  the  imperative  functions  of  government.  To 
evade  it  or  avoid  it  by  granting  franchises  or  leases  of  privileges  of 
that  kind,  is  a  shirking  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  leaders, 
amounting  to  nothing  less  than  a  crime  against  the  people.   .  .  . 

"  It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  making  progress  toward  nobler  ideals 
of  democracy  and  brotherhood  than  we  have  ever  yet  dreamed  of.  I 
see  the  promise  of  this  in  the  growing  desire  to  enlarge  the  functions 
of  government  in  ministering  to  the  social  necessities  of  the  people; 
and,  as  we  have  long  since  recognized  the  importance  of  one  part  of 
the  thing  called  education  —  what  is  taught  from  books  —  and  have 
practically  made  that  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  so  I  believe  we 
shall  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  education,  and  make 
such  things  as  baths,  gymnasia,  playgrounds,  music,  lectures,  etc.,  as 
free  to  all  as  the  common  school  now  is.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  sum  now  expended  in  so  called  restraining  and 
charity  methods  would  —  if  expended  in  any  reasonable  way  along 
socialistic  lines,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  them  —  within  twenty-five  years  place  our  alms- 
houses, jails,  penitentiaries,  and  prisons  very  largely  in  the  domain  of 
the  relics  of  a  hideous  past. 

*'  I  hail  with  delight  the  signs  that  I  see  of  the  dawning  of  the  day 
of  industrial  freedom,  when  every  man  and  woman  shall  be  as  free  to 
exercise  the  right  to  work  as  they  are  to-day  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote 
or  worship.  In  the  juster  order  of  society  that  is  coming,  the  right  to 
work  will  not  involve  slavish  drudgery  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  but 
the  right  to  participate  in  creating  the  world  about  us,  and  the  right  to 
such  a  conception  of  art  as  that  of  which  William  Morris  gave  us  a 
definition  when  he  said  that  'art  is  the  expression. of  man's  joy  in 
labor.'  That  is  the  kind  of  work  that  all  have  a  right  to  share  in;  that 
is  the  kind  of  liberty  that  we  are  yet  to  know  through  the  larger  recog- 
nition of  social  obligation  that  is  coming  to  us,  and  coming  with  whirl- 
wind speed  in  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

In  Denver,  Col.,  also,  it  is  estimated  that  over  three-fourths  of  the 
total  vote  cast  in  the  mayoralty  election  were  in  favor  of  municipal  as 
distinguished  from  corporation  control  of  public  utilities.  Mr.  H.  V. 
Johnson  (Dem.)  was  elected  on  a  platform  which,  as  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  ownership  of  water-works,  lighting  plants,  and  transit 
facilities,  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  his  Independent  opponent, 
Mayor  McMurray.  Mr.  W.  L.  Ames  (Sil.  Rep.)  was  looked  upon  as  the 
candidate  of  the  corporations,  the  "regular  "  Republican  candidate  being 
Mr.  Russell  Gates. 
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BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Failures. — Clearing-house  reports  and  tabulated  state- 
ments of  failures  are  reliable  indicators  of  business  condi- 
tions;  and  for  the  first  half  of  1899,  and  especially  for  the 
second  quarter,  comparison  of  these  reports  with  figures  for 
1898  and  previous  years  indicates  a  remarkable  improvement 
in  trade  and  commerce.  Average  daily  bank  exchanges  at 
fourteen  leading  cities  show  for  the  quarter  a  gain  of  55.9 
per  cent;  and  for  the  first  half  of  1899,  a  gain  of  48.5  per 
cent  over  last  year.  Outside  of  New  York  city  the  gain  for 
the  half  year  was  26  per  cent;  and  at  New  York,  the  centre 
of  large  financial  settlements,  the  percentage  rose  to  61.3  per 
cent.  There  were  only  three  states  in  which  failures  during 
the  quarter  just  ended  were  not  smaller  than  a  year  ago: 
namely,  Louisiana,  which  showed  an  increase  of  $500,000; 
Arkansas,  $64,000;  and  North  Dakota,  $2,000.  To  offset 
this,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  New  York  the  decrease  was 
72.5  per  cent;  in  Ohio,  73.5  percent;  in  Pennsylvania,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Massachusetts,  about  60  per  cent;  and  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  many  other  smaller  states,  nearly 
50  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  failures  reported  for  the 
quarter  as  4,884,  of  which  4,853  were  commercial,  with 
defaulted  liabilities  amounting  to  $42,062,933  against  $67,- 
444,639  last  year;  and  thirty-one  bank  failures  with  liabil- 
ities amounting  to  $7,601,728.  In  none  other  of  twenty-five 
years  past  has  the  number  of  failures  in  the  second  quarter 
been  as  small.  The  average  of  liabilities  per  failure,  $7,165, 
is  the  smallest  ever  known  in  any  quarter,  as  is  the  average 
per  firm  in  business,  $12.20,  and  the  ratio  of  defaulted  lia- 
bilities to  solvent  payments  through  clearing  houses,  which 
was  less  than  62  cents  per  $1,000.  In  different  classes  it  is 
noteworthy  that  eleven  of  the  fourteen  trading  classes  report 
smaller  defaults  than  ever  before ;  and  in  manufacturing 
classes,  ten  out  of  fourteen  show  smaller  defaulted  liabilities 
than  in  four  of  the  previous  five  years.  Defaulted  liabilities 
in  the  dry  goods  and  clothing  trades  were  but  one-third  as 
large  as  usual  in  previous  years ;  and  in  shoes,  failures  for 
the  quarter  were  only  smaller  in  one  year  previous,  1894. 
Of  large  failures,  for  $100,000  or  more,  there  were  but  15 
during  the  quarter  as  against  48  in  the  same  quarter  of  1898. 

Railroads.  —  All  classes  of  railroads  show  larger  earn- 
ings for  the  first  half  of  1899  than  last  year.  Although  the 
grain  and  cotton  movement  has  been  less  than  in  1898,  traf- 
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fie  has  been  large  in  the  more  profitable  classes  of  freight, 
such  as  general  merchandise,  iron,  and  manufactures.  The 
total  earnings  of  United  States  roads  for  the  half  year  were 
$487,812,234,  a  gain  of  $25,805,956,  or  5.6  per  cent,  over 
1898,  and  10.5  per  cent  more  than  in  1892.  Anthracite 
coal  roads  show  the  largest  per  cent  of  gain,  being  11. 8  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year,  but  still  8.2  per  cent  less  than  in 
1892.  Trunk  lines  show  a  gain  of  about  3  per  cent  over 
last  year.  East-bound  tonnage  from  Chicago  and  loaded-car 
movement  at  Indianapolis  were  for  the  half  year  slightly  less 
than  last  year,  although  the  loaded  car  movement  at  St.  Louis 
shows  an  increase.  Comparative  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of   1899  and   1898  are  given  below: 


Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Indianapolis. 

Tons. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

1899. 
1898. 

2,526,516 
2,633,372 

1,177,629 
1,125,317 

532,072 
574,015 

Stocks.  —  The  sixty  most  active  stocks  were  at  their 
highest  average  quotation  this  year,  $75.09,  on  April  i  ;  and 
at  their  lowest,  $70.09,  on  May  13,  the  day  the  death  of  ex- 
Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower,  of  New  York,  became  known 
on  Wall  street.  Ex-Governor  Flower  had  been  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  since  February  7,  1873,  ^^^ 
was  at  the  head  of  the  banking  and  brokerage  house  of 
Flower  &  Co.,  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  investment 
and  speculative  movement  toward  higher  prices.  The  news 
of  his  death  caused  a  rush  to  throw  over  speculative  hold- 
ings, particularly  in  those  stocks  in  which  Flower  &  Co.  had 
been  interested.  The  transactions  in  the  first  hour  after 
trading  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  began,  reached  the  enor- 
mous total  of  538,000  shares,  and  for  the  two  hours  of  trad- 
ing aggregated  about  735,000  shares,  of  which  nearly  200,- 
000  were  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  and  about  160,000  shares 
divided  among  the  rest  of  the  so-called  Flower  stocks,  trans- 
actions in  which  thus  footed  up  to  nearly  half  the  day's 
business.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  Flower  stocks 
were  affected  : 


12-j 

6-^ 

!-« 
H 
21 


May  12. 

May  13. 

Closed. 

Opened. 

Low. 

Closed. 

Extreme 

Br.  Rapid  Transit 
Federal  Steel, 

118-a 

110 

100 

106-1 

18-i 

61-i 

56 

50 

55-i 

11-? 

Int.  Paper, 

49-1 

44 

35 

46 

14-3 

People's  Gas, 

119 

112 

101 

112-A 

18 

Rock  Island, 

112-g 

108 

107-^ 

109-1 

4-1 

Am.  Wire, 

65-i 

59 

53-^ 

61-J 

11-i 

Air  Brake, 

185 

155 

125 

164* 

60 
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Stocks  in  which  Mr.  Flower  had  not  been  largely  inter- 
ested were  not  much  affected.  The  average  of  fourteen 
trust  stocks  was  at  its  highest  mark  for  the  quarter  on  April 
19,  closing  quotations  for  that  day  being  ^88.68.  The  lowest 
point  for  the  quarter,  $80.39,  was  reached  May  30. 

Wheat  and  Corn.  —  The  total  Western  receipts  of  wheat 
for  the  crop  year  up  to  July  i  were  270,215,067  bushels, 
against  226,597,540  bushels  during  1897-98.  Exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  all  points,  for  the  year  ending  July  i, 
were  about  221,000,000  bushels,  against  216,711,543  last 
year.  The  lowest  closing  quotation  on  cash  wheat  at  New 
York  during  the  quarter  was  76.37  cents.  May  14;  and  the 
highest,  83.75  cents.  May  31.  A  strike  among  grain  hand- 
lers at  Buffalo  soon  after  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  con- 
tinuing throughout  May,  caused  a  blockade  and  seriously 
interfered  with  prompt  delivery  at  the  seaboard.  Western 
receipts  for  June  were  23,104,756  bushels,  the  largest  record 
since  June,  1892,  when  receipts  were  17,200,000  bushels; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  May  of  last  year,  there  has  been 
no  other  month  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  equal  it  in 
eight  years.  This  extraordinary  movement  of  wheat  from 
the  farms  at  the  close  of  the  crop  year  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  outlook  for  the  new  crop  in  the  West  is  good.  Estir 
mates  based  on  the  acreage  given  in  the  government  report 
for  June  indicate  a  yield  of  567,910,000  bushels,  of  which 
282,310,000  bushels,  or  less  than  half,  is  winter  wheat,  the 
first  time  on  record  when  spring  wheat  yield  is  likely  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  winter  wheat. 

Corn  q\iotations  were  highest  the  first  week  in  May,  No. 
2  Mixed  selling  at  43.50  cents;  and  lowest  July  i,  when  39 
cents  was  quoted.  The  market  has  been  quite  independent 
of  the  fluctuations  in  wheat,  and  prices  have  generally  fallen, 
although  the  American  visible  supply,  July  i,  was  only  13,- 
868,000  bushels,  against  22,574,000  a  year  ago,  and  15,997,- 
000  in  1897.  The  acreage  reported,  however,  exceeds  that 
of  1897  by  a  million  acres,  being,  according  to  the  American 
Agriculturist^  83,677,000  acres,  a  figure  which  exceeds  all 
previous  records.  According  to  official  statements,  exports 
in  eleven  months  ending  with  May,  were  160,924,809  bush- 
els, against  194,691,723  in  1898. 

Cotton.  —  Up  to  June  20,  prices  of  middHng  uplands 
cotton  fluctuated  between  6.19  cents  and  6.31  cents,  closing 
quotations  for  each  day  from  June  7  to  June  20  being  the 
latter  figure.     On  Wednesday,  June  21,  quotations  collapsed 
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suddenly  to  6.06  cents,  without  any  apparent  cause  except  a 
general  desire  to  dispose  of  contracts  carried  in  expectation 
of  higher  prices.  On  that  day  option  sales  reached  400,000 
bales.  Quotations  recovered  to  6.31  June  23,  but  fell  again, 
touching  6  cents  for  middling  uplands  June  26,  and  closing, 
June  30,  at  6.06  cents.  The  visible  supply  of  American 
cotton  June  30  was  2,806,392  bales,  of  which  825,392  were 
in  the  United  States,  and  1,980,000  abroad  and  afloat;  the 
decrease  in  visible  supply  during  June  was  586,478  bales. 
By  the  close  of  the  quarter,  10,898,373  bales  had  come  into 
sight,  as  against  10,830,396  last  year,  and  9,681,577  in  1895. 
Exports  for  the  crop  year  were  over  7,000,000  bales,  but  did 
not  reach  the  figures  of  last  year  by  about  100,000  bales. 
Takings  by  Northern  spinners  to  June  30  were  2,174,848 
bales,  27,046  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  142,373  greater  than 
in  1895.  More  mills  are  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
South,  and  domestic  consumption  promises  to  be  very  heavy 
next  year.  In  cotton  goods,  weekly  quotations  on  regular 
print  cloths  have  remained  practically  unchanged  at  2f  cents 
during  the  quarter.  The  greatest  activity  was  in  heavy 
brown  cottons,  for  which  there  was  a  considerable  export 
demand.  Comparison  of  quotations  for  ten  lines  of  goods 
shows  slight  advances  in  prices  or  no  change  whatever 
during  the  quarter. 

Wool  and  Woolens.  —  During  the  last  week  in  April, 
sales  of  wool  were  at  the  lowest  prices  seen  this  year,  and, 
according  to  a  statement  in  a  wool  journal,  lower  here  than 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Quotations  given  by  Coates  Bros, 
show  the  average  of  100  qualities  to  have  been  18.01  cents 
May  I,  18.76  cents  June  15,  and  19.57  cents  July  i.  The 
advance  was  largely  .due  to  speculation,  which  began  early 
in  May  and  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  holdings  from 
the  many  to  the  few.  Total  sales  for  the  quarter  at  the  chief 
markets  were  115,097,738  lbs.  Higher  prices  prevailed  in 
the  interior  than  at  the  seaboard. 

The  demand  for  heavy  weight  woolens  and  w^orsteds  for 
men's  wear  showed  a  decided  improvement  during  the  quarter. 
Clay  worsteds,  16  oz.,  advanced  from  $1.10  to  ^1.20;  clay 
mixtures,  10  oz.,  from  90  cents  to  $1.00;  and  serges,  12  oz., 
from  90  cents  to  97  1-2  cents;  the  tendency  to  higher  prices 
is  extending  to  other  lines,  and  the  aggregate  business  doing 
at  the  close  of  the  quarter  was  well  above  the  average  for 
recent  years. 

Leather  Interests.  —  Cattle  receipts  at  the  four  Western 
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markets  for  five  months  ending  with  May,  were  2,087,865 
head,  against  2,156,809  last  year,  2,108,632  in  1897,  2,202,- 
443  in  1894,  2,364,286  in  1893,  and  2,169,724  in  1892. 
There  has  been  but  Httle  variation  in  quotations  on  hides 
during  the  quarter,  the  most  noticeable  being  in  No.  i  Texas 
steers,  which  advanced  from  lof  cents,  quoted  March  29,  to 
12:1^  cents,  June  28.  Country  hides  at  Chicago  at  the  close 
of  the  quarter  were  in  moderate  demand,  and  supplies  were 
small,  receipts  for  the  half  year  being  only  42,000  head, 
3^  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

During  May  it  was  claimed  that  the  unsold  stocks  of 
leather  had  not  been  as  light  in  years ;  and  in  June,  that 
sales  about  equalled  the  output.  The  greatest  activity  was 
shown  in  sole  leather,  with  generally  advancing  prices.  The 
last  week  of  May  several  sales  of  20,000  sides,  and  one  of 
40,000  sides,  were  made.  Hemlock  sole  was  particularly  in 
demand  throughout  the  quarter,  which  was  marked  at  its 
close  by  the  largest  single  transaction  ever  recorded,  one 
house  buying  300,000  sides  of  hemlock  sole  for  over  $1,000,- 
000. 

Shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  from  Boston  in  five  weeks 
ending  May  4,  were  422,264  cases,  against  368,818  last 
year,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  and  against  370,570  in 
1895,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  the  increase  over  1892 
being  44  per  cent.  In  four  weeks  of  May,  shipments  from 
Boston  were  17  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  and  4  per 
cent  more  than  in  1895,  the  largest  previous  year,  and  nearly 
40  per  cent  more  than  in  1892  ;  while  for  four  weeks  in 
June,  the  Eastern  shipments,  400,813  cases,  were  the  largest 
recorded  for  any  month  of  four  weeks.  Shipments  for  the 
last  week  in  June  amounted  to  108,040  cases,  which  figure 
has  never  been  exceeded.  Comparison  of  prices  for  the 
quarter  shows  advances  in  all  lines  of  boots  and  shoes 
quoted,  of  from  two  to  five  cents  per  pair.  New  business 
was  also  remarkably  large  for  the  season,  and  jobbers  report 
their  sales  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 

Iron  and  Steel.  —  The  quarter  opened  with  the  largest 
output  of  pig  iron  ever  known,  245,746  tons  weekly,  with 
works  refusing  a  great  many  orders  because  most  of  them 
were  crowded  far  ahead.  By  May  i  the  weekly  output  had 
increased  to  250,095  tons,  and  by  June  i,  to  256,062  tons. 
Nine  anthracite  and  coke  and  three  charcoal  furnaces  were 
added  to  the  producing  force  during  April  without  meeting 
requirements,  and  ten   furnaces  started   operations  May  i. 
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Seven  others,  however,  stopped  for  repairs,  making  the  real 
increase  in  producing  capacity  but  nominal.  Stocks  on 
hand,  outside  those  held  by  the  great  steel  companies,  de- 
creased during  May  70,092  tons,  indicating  a  consumption 
of  1,190,866  tons  in  one  month,  the  largest  ever  known.  By 
July  I,  prices  of  pig  had  risen  to  91  per  cent  of  the  average, 
January,  1887,  as  against  82.47  per  cent  for  quotations  of 
finished  products  compared  with  those  of  the  same  date. 
The  entire  product  of  the  valleys  for  the  year  is  said  to  be 
covered  by  purchase  of  130,000  tons  in  the  last  two  weeks 
of  May  by  four  Pittsburg  concerns,  and  19,000  tons  the  first 
week  in  June,  at  $17.00.  Almost  without  exception  there 
has  been  a  steady  advance  in  iron  and  steel  prices  during 
the  quarter.  The  range  of  quotations  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  prices  April  5  and  July  5  : 

Ikon  and  Steel  Prices. 

April  5.  July  5. 

Anthracite,  No.  1  Eastern $10.25  f'20.0C 

Bessemer  pig 15.15  20.35 

Grey  forge 14.50  17.00 

Bar,  refined  Eastern 1.40  2.00 

Bar  iron,  common 1.50  1.80 

Plate,  tank  steel,  Eastern 2.00  2.G0 

Steel  rails.  Eastern 25.00  28.00 

Structural  beams  and  angles  .....  1.50  1.75 

Wire  nails 2.00  2.35 

Cut  nails l.tW)  2.10 

Prices  given  are  Pittsburg  quotations,  except  as  specified. 
Perhaps  the  largest  order  for  steel  rails  ever  given  to  one 
company  is  that  recently  placed  with  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  by  the  Russian  government,  which  is  stated  on 
reliable  authority  to  be  for  180,000  tons.  These  rails  are 
to  be  laid  in  Siberia  and  China,  and  are  to  be  delivered  within 
the  next  twenty-six  months.  At  the  lowest  estimate  the 
order  will  reach  $4,500,000. 

Preliminary  steps  toward  the  establishment  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  of  an  immense  steel  plant  were  taken  during  the  quarter ; 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  lake  front  at  Stony  Point  have 
already  been  purchased,  six  hundred  of  which  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings  and  docks  for  handhng  ore.  The 
capitalization  is  fixed  at  $20,000,000,  but  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  in  excess  of  that  figure.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  no  other  point  in  the  United  States  offers  better  facilities 
for  bringing  together  economically  the  materials  required  in 
the  production  of  steel,  and  for  distributing  the  finished 
product  by  rail  or  canal.  The  establishment  of  this  gigan- 
tic plant  will  doubtless  attract  to  Buffalo  numerous  manu- 
facturing concerns  using  steel. 
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Exports.  —  The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  for 
the  eleven  months  ending  with  May,  1899,  were  $1,130,633,- 
511,  as  against  $1,136,503,607  in  the  same  months  of  1897- 
98,  but  still  over  $150,000,000  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year.  Below  we  give  a  table  showing  by  grand  divisions  of 
the  world  the  value  of  our  exports  for  eleven  months  ending 
with  May  last,  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  1897- 

98. 

American  Exports. 

1898.  1899. 

Europe $900,967,636  $868,074,867 

North  America 127,109,946  143,220,615 

South  America 30,748,576  32,452,704 

Asia      .        .                 .        .        .        .          41,447,933  42,558,905 

Oceania 19,991,196  27,670,221 

Africa 16,238,320  16,656,199 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  is  wholly  in 
exports  to  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  solely  to  four  countries,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  and  was 
caused  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  breadstuffs  and.  consequent 
decrease  in  prices  per  bushel  for  that  purchased  from  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  1897-98.  In  round  num- 
bers our  exports  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other  West 
India  islands  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1899  were  35  millions,  as 
against  26^  millions  last  year.  Exports  to  Mexico  were  25 
millions  as  against  21^  millions  last  year,  while  exports  to 
China  show  an  increase  of  over  ^^  per  cent.  Japan,  how- 
ever, shows  a  decrease  amounting  to  about  $3,000,000  as 
compared  with  last  year,  owing  to  smaller  purchases  of  raw 
cotton  and  manufactured  goods.  The  largest  item  of  value 
in  the  exports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  was 
iron  and  steel ;  and  in  this  class,  for  eleven  months  ending 
with  May,  exports  were  $84,873,842,  against  $63,235,029  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  a  gain  of  over  $21,- 
000,000.  As  illustrating  the  growth  within  a  decade  of  our 
exportation  of  manufactures,  it  is  stated  that  they  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  six  years,  and  last  year  were  about 
$335,000,000,  an  average  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
day  for  each  business  day  of  the  year. 


PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt.  —  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  1899,  the  total  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
less  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $281,380,468.73,  was 
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$1,155,320,235.19,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $128,234,- 
743.05.  Details  of  the  debt,  with  assets  and  UabiUties  of 
the  treasury,  June  30,  are  as  follows  : 

Public  Debt,  June  30,  1899. 

Interest-bearing  debt $1,046,048,750.00 

Debt  on  wliich  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity          ....  1,218,300.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 389,433^653.66 

Total  gross  debt $1,436,700,703.92 

Cash  balance  in  treasurj' 281,380,468.73 

Total  net  debt .i^l, 155,320,235.19 

Cash  in  the  Tke.a.suky. 

Gold  — Coin $153,522,596.37 

Bars 119,870,884.23 

• $273,393,480.60 

Silver  — Dollars .$416,869,480.00 

Subsidiary  coin 6,070,496.92 

Bars 85,288,249.16 

£08,228,22().()8 

Paper  — United  States  notes $36,133,667.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890  .         ....  912,488.00 

Gold  certificates 1,641,550.00 

Silver  certificates 4,216,161.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872)      ,  470,000.00 

National  bank  notes 3,518,276.84 

46,892,142.84 

Other — Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid  awaiting 

reimbursement  .         .         .         .       \  $31,188.92 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency        .         .  244,170.62 

Deposits   in   national   bank    depositaries  — 

general  account 73,197,103.23 

Disbursing  officers'  balances  .         .         .  5,974,826.03 

^ 79,447,288.80 

Aggregate $907,961,138.32 

Demand  Liabilities. 

Gold  certificates $34,297,819.00 

Silver  certificates 406,085,504.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872)    .         .         .  21,325,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 93,518,280.00 

--_ $555,226,603.00 

Fund  for  redemption  of  uncurrent  national  bank  notes  $9,059,437.28 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 4,013,515.01 

Disbursing  officers'  balances 49,299,055.48 

Agency  accounts,  etc 8,982,058.82 

yj  35.J  Qgg  59 

Gold  reserve $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 181,380,468.73 

281,380,468.73 

Aggregate $907,961,138.32 

The  Fiscal  Year.  —  A  review  of  the  fiscal  operations  of 
the  government  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  is  encouraging 
in  several  respects.  The  deficit  proved  to  be  much  smaller 
than  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  estimated  it  in  his 
report  to  congress  last  December.  In  every  year  since  1892- 
93,  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  deficit;   but  the  shortages  of 
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1 898  and  1899  have  been  determined  by  wholly  exceptional 
conditions  arising  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  involving  enor- 
mous added  expenditure  and  interfering  seriously  with  the 
normal  receipts  from  customs  and  other  sources  of  revenue. 
The  war  was  in  progress  when  the  fiscal  year  opened,  and  at 
its  close,  though  the  Peace  treaty  had  been  formally  signed 
and  diplomatic  relations  resumed  between  the  two  countries, 
both  the  army  and  the  navy  still  had  to  be  maintained  on  a 
war  footing  in  order  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  his  annual  report  last  December,  Secretary  Gage  esti- 
mated that  the  end  of  the  year  would  find  the  government 
112  million  dollars  behind  in  its  relation  between  receipts 
and  expenses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shortage  is  only 
$100,674,304,  as  compared  with  $99,066,161  last  year  (Vol. 
8,  p.  379).  On  the  face  of  the  treasury  returns,  the  deficit 
is  no  more  than  $88,875,989 ;  but  this  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
inclusion  of  $11,798,314  cash  received  from  the  Central 
Pacific  in  payment  of  its  debt  to  the  United  States,  which 
is  an  outside  item.  Thus  the  government  finds  itself  better 
off  by  about  ii|-  million  dollars  than  its  expectation  only 
seven  months  ago.  In  truth,  the  amount  realized  in  excess 
of  expectations  should  be  put  at  31^  millions  instead  of  11^ 
milHons,  because  the  disbursements  include  the  $20,000,000 
indemnity  payment  to  Spain,  for  which  the  secretary  obvi- 
ously could  not  provide  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  his 
forecast.  Receipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue,  and  miscel- 
laneous sources  exceeded,  in  each  case,  the  secretary's  esti- 
mate, reflecting  the  wonderful  activity  and  revival  in  trade. 

Treated  by  themselves,  the  different  items  of  the  accounts 
also  present  a  favorable  aspect.  The  customs  receipts,  at 
$206,507,812  for  1898-9,  compare  with  only  $149,819,594 
for  1897-8.  One  must  not  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  in  1897-8  the  customs  revenue  was  abnormally  small  — 
the  smallest  with  one  exception  (1894)  of  any  year  since 
1879,  ^^^  chief  reason,  as  explained  at  the  time,  being  the 
large  anticipatory  importations  prior  to  the  going  into  effect 
of  the  Dingley  Tariff  law  (Vol.  8,  p.  379).  The  customs 
receipts  during  the  year  just  ended  exceed  those  of  any  other 
year  since  1891,  reflecting  the  prosperity  of  trade  leading  to 
expanding  imports,  and  also  the  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on 
imported  tea  levied  under  the  War  Revenue  act  of  1898,  the 
income  from  the  last-mentioned  source  during  the  year  being 
about  $7,500,000. 
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It  should  not  escape  notice  that  though  the  revenue  return 
from  customs  was  satisfactory  in  1899,  prior  to  1892  the 
amounts  ran  much  higher,  having  been  $219,522,205  in 
1890-1,  $229,668,584  in  1889--90,  $223,832,742  in  1888--9, 
and  $219,091,174  in  1887-8,  as  against  the  $206,507,812  for 
1898-9.  As  far  as  the  internal  revenue  is  concerned,  the 
fact  that  the  amount  realized  in  that  way  in  the  late  year  was 
$273,142,490,  against  only  $169,943,040  in  the  previous 
year,  shows  that  expectations  of  the  income-producing 
capacity  of  the  new  law  have  not  been  disappointed.  It  was 
thought  that,  roughly,  $100,000,000  could  be  counted  on  in 
that  way ;  the  new  law,  together  with  active  trade,  has 
brought  an  addition  of  over  $103,000,000. 

Turning  now  to  expenditures,  we  find  that  the  aggregate 
expenses  of  the  government  in  1899  were  $605,092,735,  in- 
cluding the  $20,000,000  payment  to  Spain,  against  $438,826,- 
018  in  1898,  and  only  $365,807,836  in  1897.  But  the 
increase  is  almost  entirely  in  the  war  and  navy  expenses. 
The  item  of  interest,  it  is  true,  was  a  little  heavier,  standing 
at  $39,896,925,  against  $37,585^056  and  $37,788,627,  respec- 
tively, in  the  two  years  preceding ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
pension  payments  were  only  $139,394,745,  against  $147,450,- 
940  in  1898,  and  $141,053,083  in  1897.  The  civil  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  after  eliminating  the  payment  to  Spain, 
were  $99,225,598  in  1899,  against  $90,443,016  in  1897,  two 
years  before ;  and  the  disbursements  on  account  of  Indians 
were  $12,799,984,  against  $13,019,179.  The  great  increases 
were  in  the  War  Department,  where  $229,041,002  was  spent, 
against  only  $48,947,243  two  years  before ;  and  in  the  Navy 
Department,  where  the  cost  was  $64,734,480,  against  $34,556,- 
688.  Had,  therefore,  the  outlays  in  these  two  departments 
been  no  heavier  than  two  years  before,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  the  $20,000,000  payment  to  Spain  been  absent,  the 
expenditures  would  have  been  only  about  $375,000,000, 
instead  of  $605,000,000.  Hence,  with  receipts  of  $516,000,- 
000,  there  would  have  been  a  large  surplus  balance.  These 
comparisons  are  interesting  as  indicating  that  as  soon  as 
military  operations  are  brought  to  a  close  and  normal  condi-' 
tions  resumed,  revenues  are  certain  to  run  in  excess  of  dis- 
bursements. For  purposes  of  record  and  comparison,  we 
insert  the  accompanying  table  (p.  384)  showing  government 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  surpluses  or  deficits  for  each  year 
back  to  1879. 
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Government  Receipts  and  Disbursements  — 1878-9  to  1898-9. 


receipts 

FROM 

Fiscal 

iTears  ending 

J 

rune  30. 

Customs. 

Internal 
Revenue. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

1879    .     . 

$137,250,048 

$113,561,610 

$23,015,526 

$273,827,184 

1880    .     . 

186,522,065 

124,009,374 

22,995,172 

333,526,611 

1881     .     . 

198,159,676 

135,264,386 

27,358,231 

360,782,293 

1882     .     . 

220,410,730 

146,497,595 
144,720,369 

36,616,925 
38,860,716 

403,525,250 

398,287,582 

1883    .     . 

214,706,497 

1884    .     . 

195,067,490 

121,586,072 

31,866,308 

348,519,870 

1885    .     . 

181,471,939 

112,498,726 

29,720,041 

323,690,706 

1886    .     . 

192,905,023 

116,805,937 

26,728,767 

336,439,727 

1887     .     . 

217,286,893 
219,091,174 

118,823,391 
124,296,872 

35,292,993 
35,878,029 

371,403,277 
379,266,075 

1888    .     . 

1889    .     . 

223,832,742 

130,881,514 

32,335,803 

387,050,059 

1890    .     . 

229,668,584 

142,606,706 

30,805,692 

403,080,982 

1891     .     . 

219,522,205 

145,686,249 

27,403,993 
23,513,747 

392,612,447 
354,937,784 

1892     .     . 

177,452,964 

153,971,073 

1893    .     . 

203,355,017 

161,027,624 

21,436,988 

385,819,629 

1894    .     . 

131,818,530 

147,111,233 

18,792,256 

297,722,019 

1895    .     . 

152,158,617 

143,421,672 

17  809,786 

313,390,075 
326,976,200 

1896    .     . 

160,021,752 

146,762,865 

20,191,583 

1897    .     . 

176,316,393 

146,241,264 

24,627,072 

347,184,729 

1898     .     . 

149,819,594 

169,943,040 

19,997,224 

339,759,858 

1899     .     • 

206,507,812 

273,142,490 

24,768,129 

504,418,431 

Fiscal 

expenditures. 

Vpars 

■p'„„„„„  ^r 

ending 

Premium 

Receipts. 

June  30. 

Ordinary.* 

on  Bonds 
Purchased. 

Pensions. 

Interest 

Total. 

1879    .     . 

$126,498,453 

$35,121,482 

$105,327,9 

49  $266,947,884 

$6,879,300 

1880    .     . 

112,312,889 

$2,795,320 

56,777,174 

95,757,5 

75    267,642,958 

65,883,653 

1881    .     , 

127,083,618 

1,061,249 

50,059,280 

82,508,7 

41    260,712,888 

100,069,405 

1882    .     . 

125,559,039 

61,345,194 

71,077,2 

07    257,981,440 

■     145,543,810 

1883    .     . 

140,235,433 

.     .     .     . 

66,012,574 

59,160,1 

31    265,408,138 

132,879,444 

1884    .     . 

134,118,638 

.  55,429,228 

54,578,3 

78    244,126,244 

104,393,626 

1885    .     . 

152,738,412 

.     .     .     . 

56,102,267 

51,386,2 

56    260,226,935 

63,463,771 

1886    .     . 

128,498,128 

•     .     .     . 

63,404,864 

50,580,1 

16    242,483,138 

93,956,589 

1887    .     . 

145,161,501 

.... 

75,029,102      47,741,5 

77     267,932,180 

103,471,097 

1888    ,     . 

134,650,443 

8,270,842 

80,288,509 

44,715,0 

37     267,924,801 

till, 341 ,274 

1889    .     . 

153,370,352 

17,292,363 

87,624,779 

41,001,4 

a     299,288,978 

t87,761,081 

1890     .     . 

154,700,347 

20,304,224 

106,936,855 

36,099,2 

M     318,040,710 

t85,040,272 

1891     .     . 

193,409,598 

10,401,221 

124,415,951 

37,547,1, 

35     365,773,905 

t26,838,542 

1892    .     . 

187,062,161 

134,583,053 

23,378,1 

L6     345,023,330 

9,914,454 

1893    .     . 

196,856,004 

159,357,558 

27,264,3< 

)2     383,477,954 

2,341,675 

1894    .     . 

198,506,588 

141,177,285 

27,841,4 

)6     367,525,280 

df.  69,803,261 

1895    .     . 

183,822,039 

141,395,229 

30,978,0 

30    356,195,298 

df.  42,805,223 

1896    .     . 

177,360,416 

139,434,001 

35,385,0 

29    352,179,446 

df.  25,203,246 

1897    .     . 

186,966,126 

141,053,083 

37,788,6 

27    365,807,836 

df.  18,623,107 

1898     .     . 

253,790,022 

147,450,940 

37,585,0 

56    438,826,018 

df.  99,066,160 

1899    .     . 

425,801,064 

139,394,746 

39,896,9 

25    605,092,735 

df.100,674,304 

*  Including  war  and  navy. 

t  Allowing  for  the  premiums  paid,  the  actual  excess  in  1888  is  $119,612,116 ;  in  1889, 
$105,053,444 ;  in  1890,  $105,344,496  ;  and  in  1891,  $37,239,763. 

Monetary  Circulation.  —  The  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  June  30,  1899,  as  well  as  the  stock 
in  the  treasury,  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  following  table : 
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Money  in  United  States,  June  30,  1899. 

In  In 

Circulation.  Treasury.  Totals. 

Gold  Coin $702,060,459  $153,522,596  $855,583,055 

Silver  Dollars 63,381,751  416,869,480  480,251,231 

Subsidiary  Silver 70,675,682  6,070,497  76,746,179 

Gold  Certificates 32,656,269  1,641,550  34,297,819 

Silver  Certificates 401,869,343  4,216,161  406,085,504 

Treasury  Notes 92,605,792  912,488  93,518,280 

U.  S.  Notes 310,547,349  36,133,667  346,681,016 

Currency  Certificates     ....          20,855,000  470,000  21,325,000 

National  Bank  Notes     ....        237,832,594  3,518,277  241,350,871 

Totals.  .        .        .        .$1,932,484,239         $623,354,716       $2,555,838,955 

These  figures  indicate  an  increase  in  circulation  during 
the  year  of  $89,048,490,  the  circulation  a  year  ago  standing 
at  $1,843,435,749.  The  estimated  per  capita  circulation, 
June  30,  1899,  is  $25.38,  as  compared  with  $24.74  a  year 
ago. 

THE  ARMY. 

Beef  Inquiry  Court.  — The  military  court  appointed  by 
the  President  on  February  9  (p.  137),  to  investigate  the 
charges  made  by  Major-General  Miles  concerning  the  quality 
of  the  beef  furnished  the  army  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
submitted  its  report  April  29 ;  and  was  dissolved,  with  the 
President's  approval  of  its  findings,  on  May  6.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  instructions  to  the  court,  demanded  information 
as  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  refrigerated  and  canned 
meat  furnished  to  the  army,  whether  it  was  the  meat  of  com- 
merce, and  whether  it  was  a  suitable  ration  for  the  campaigns 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  and  strenuously  insisted  that  the 
court,  in  case  the  allegations  of  the  major-general  were 
established,  should  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  facts. 

The  court  finds  that  the  allegation  of  General  Miles  that  the  re- 
frigerated and  canned  roast  beef  issued  to  the  army  was  treated  with 
chemicals  to  preserve  it,  is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence.  On  this  head 
it  says : 

"  No  traces  of  preservative  acids  were  found  in  any  of  the  cans. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  testimony  to  the  effect  that  any  of  the  canned  roast 
beef  supplied  to  the  Subsistence  Department  since  April  25,  1898,  has 
been  chemically  treated  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  preservatives  of 
any  kind,  save  as  small  quantities  of  common  salt  have  been  added  as 
seasoning  to  the  product  of  certain  packers." 

The  allegations  of  General  Miles  concerning  the  unsuitability  of 
canned  roast  beef  for  use  on  transports  and  for  continued  use  as  a  field- 
ration,  are  sustained.  The  use  of  it  in  general,  however,  under  proper 
conditions,  is  approved  as  follows  : 

"  For  use  on  shore  as  a  food  ration,  where  the  companies  had  their 
camp  cooking   equipment  and  vegetables  were  available,  canned  roast 
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beef  is  suitable  for  issue,  say,  two  days  in  ten,  but  not  for  two  days  in 

succession." 

Regarding  the  suitability  of  refrigerated  beef,  the  court  thus  finds : 
"The  refrigerated  beef  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  a  suitable 

ration  for  the  troops  when  it  can  be  issued  to  them  in  good  condition." 

The  court  investigated  the  cause  of  the  sickness  in  the  army  during 
the  Santiago  campaign,   but 

"  Finds  it  impossible  to  conclude  that  either  the  canned  fresh  beef 
or  refrigerated  beef  appeared  to  any  appreciable  extent  as  causes  of  intes- 
tinal disease." 

General  Miles  is  several  times  censured  in  the  report  for  "  error  "  in 
failing  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  war  during  the  war  his  belief  that 
the  beef  was  "embalmed,"  or  unfit  for  issue  to  the  troops. 

Likewise  Colonel  Maus,  inspector-general,  on  General  Miles's  staff, 
is  severely  criticized  for  failing  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  Daly's  report 
that  the  beef  issued  at  Chickamauga  had  been  chemically  treated  (p.  133). 

The  court  removes  all  responsibility  from  the  packers,  and  declares 
the  meat  furnished  by  them  to  have  been  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
supplied  to  the  market  in  general. 

While  the  quality  of  the  canned  beef  is  considered  satisfactory,  the 
quantity  purchased,  found  to  be  6,847,174  pounds,  is  judged  excessive. 
On  this  score  Commissary-General  Eagan  is  severely  rebuked  as  follows : 

"  The  court  can  but  characterize  the  action  of  the  commissary-general 
of  subsistence  as  unwarranted  and  reckless,  in  that  he  ordered  the  pur- 
chase of  such  enormous  quantities  of  a  food  that  was  practically  untried 
and  unknown,  and  the  court  so  finds  .  .  .  The  court  pronounces  this 
act  of  the  commissary-general  of  subsistence  a  colossal  error,  for  which 
there  is  no  palliation." 

In  further  answer  to  the  President's  demand  that  the  responsibility 
be  definitely  fixed,  the  report  states: 

"  Barring  some  defects  in  methods  of  inspecting  the  beef  on  its 
delivery  to  the  Subsistence  Department,  the  deterioration  of  the  meat 
in  shipment  was  due  to  the  fault  of  no  one."  While  it  hesitatingly 
declares  that  "the  finding  appears  to  be  warranted  that  too  much  time 
was  consumed  in  distributing  this  perishable  article,"  yet  it  also  states 
that  "the  testimony  is  not  so  definite  or  specific  as  to  warrant  the  naming 
by  the  court  of  any  particular  officers." 

In  conclusion,  the  court  recommends  that  no  further  proceedings  be 
entered  into  regarding  the  matter,  in  the  following  words: 

'*  It  has  been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  as  recited  in 
this  report,  that  in  some  instances  certain  individuals  failed  to  perform 
the  full  measure  of  duty  or  to  observe  the  proprieties  which  dignify  high 
military  command ;  but  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  mere  state- 
ment in  the  official  report  of  the  facts  developed  meets  the  ends  of  dis- 
cipline, and  that  the  interest  of  the  services  will  be  best  subserved  if 
further  proceedings  be  hot  taken." 

In  brief,  then,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements 
that  the  most  serious  charges  made  by  General  Miles  have  not 
been  sustained ;  that  the  gravest  matter  is  the  purchase  in 
excessive  quantities  of  an  untried  ration ;  and  that,  while 
several  officers  are  deserving  of  criticism,  yet  no  one  is 
proven  guilty  of  any  act  demanding  further  penalty. 
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In  many  quarters  the  conclusions  of  the  court  have  not 
met  with  hearty  acceptance,  owing  to  suspicions  of  personal 
bias. 

The  Army  Canteen.  — The  reform  embodied  in  Section 
17  of  the  Army  Reorganization  Bill  (p.  137),  which  was 
widely  understood  to  involve  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  of  all  kinds  in  the  army  canteen,  has 
been  defeated  by  the  official  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  section,  rendered  by  Attorney-General  Griggs,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred  by  Secretary  Alger.  He  divides  the 
section  into  three  clauses  in  this  manner : 

"  I.  That  no  officer  or  private  soldier  sliall  be  detailed  to  sell  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  as  a  bartender  or  otherwise,  in  any  post  exchange  or  can- 
teen. 

"  2.  Nor  shall  any  other  person  be  required  or  allowed  to  sell  such 
liquors  in  any  encampment  or  fort,  or  on  any  premises  used  for  military 
purposes  by  the  United  States. 

"  3.  And  the  secretary  of  war  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  such  general 
order  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  section  into 
full  force  and  effect." 

The  first  clause  is  interpreted  as  follows ; 

*'  The  act  having  forbidden  the  employment  of  soldiers  as  bartenders 
or  salesmen  of  intoxicating  drinks,  it  would  be  lawful  and  appropriate  for 
the  managers  of  the  post  exchanges  to  employ  civilians  for  that  purpose." 

With  regard  to  the  second  clause  he  declares  : 

"  Of  course,  employment  is  a  matter  of  contract,  and  not  of  require- 
ment or   permission." 

His   conclusion  is  as  follows : 

'*  The  result  of  these  reflections  is,  then,  that  this  section  does  not 
prohibit  the  continuance  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  through  the 
canteen  section  of  the  post  exchanges  as  heretofore  organized  and  carried 
on,  except  that,  of  course,  no  officer  or  soldier  can  be  put  on  duty  in  the 
canteen  section  to  do  the  selling,  either  directly  or  mdirectly.  The  latter 
the  law  clearly  prohibits." 

This  decision  is  a  great  blow  to  all  who  were  desirous  of 
seeing  the  liquor  traffic  at  army  posts  completely  suppressed. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  considered  most  remarkable  among 
legal  opinions,  in  that  it  arrives  at  a  conclusion  seemingly 
opposed  to  the  manifest  intention  of  the  law,  and  reaches  it 
by  an  apparently  casuistical  course  of  reasoning  regarding 
the  use  of  English  terms. 

Army  Reorganization.  —  In  accordance  with  the  bill  for 
the  so-called  reorganization  of  the  army  (p.  136),  which  was 
in  reality  merely  an  act  to  continue  until  July  i,  1901,  the 
already  existing  establishment  raised  for  the  Spanish  war,  the 
regular  army  is  now  made  up,  and  will  continue  until  1901  to 
be  made  up,  in  the  following  manner : 
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Composition  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Ten  cavalry  regiments 12,170 

Seven  artillery  regiments 16,541 

Twenty-five  infantry  regiments 32,225 

Engineer  and  Ordnance   Bureaus,  Signal  Corps,  Quarter- 
master's Department,  etc 2,170 

Total  enlisted  strength,  63,106 

In  accordance  with  the  same  bill,  the  following  appoint- 
ments of  volunteer  officers  were  announced  in  the  new  roster 
issued  early  in  June. 

Nineteen  brigadier-generals  of  volunteers  have  been  appointed  as 
follows :  James  H.  Wilson,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Joseph  Wheeler,  John  C. 
Bates,  Samuel  M.  B.  Young,  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  William  Ludlow,  Leon- 
ard Wood,  George  W.  Davis,  Theodore  Schwan,  Robert  H>.  Hall,  Lloyd 
Wheaton,  Charles  King,  Fred  D.  Grant,  Robert  P.  Hughes,  Samuel 
Ovenshine,  Irving  Hale,  James  F.  Smith,  and  Frederick  Funston  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  late  battles  in  the  Philippines. 

Four  major-generals  of  volunteers  are  continued  under  their  old 
appointments,  William  R.  Shafter,  Elwell  S.  Otis,  Henry  W.  Lawton, 
and  Arthur  MacArthur. 

Miscellaneous.  —  On  April  5,  Col.  Adelbert  R.  Buffing- 
ton  was  appointed  brigadier-general  and  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  to  succeed  Gen.  D.  W.  Flagler,  who  died 
March  29  (p.  239). 

On  April  6,  the  bodies  of  over  300  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  fallen  on  the  battlefields  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
were  given  honorable  burial  in  the  National  Cemetery  of 
Arlington.  The  funeral  exercises  were  attended  by  the  Pres- 
ident, many  high  civil  and  military  officials,  and  a  vast 
concourse  of  sympathetic  observers.  The  scene  was  one  of 
the  most  impressive  incidents  in  connection  with  the  Spanish 
war. 

On  May  9,  a  new  military  district  of  North  Alaska  was 
created.  This  district  includes  all  Alaska  north  of  the  6ist 
parallel.     Capt.  P.  H.  Ray  was  placed  in  command. 

On  May  24,  Adjutant-General  Corbin  announced  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  army  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Spain  to  be  6,209.  Of  this  number,  2,337  occurred 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  Honolulu,  and  the 
rest,  3,872,  in  the  United  States. 


THE  INDIANS. 

At  noon,  on  May  4,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  congress  of  February  20,  1895,  the  application  of 
which  had  been  delayed  till  the  present  year,  the  larger  por- 
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tion  of  the  Ute  reservation  in  Colorado  was  tlirown  open  for 
settlement  by  proclamation  of  President  McKinley.  About 
i,ooo  land-seekers,  scattered  along  the  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  Hnes,  joined  in  the  rush.  Under  the  law  of  1895 
the  Utes  are  entitled  to  374  allotments  out  of  the  tract.  The 
remainder,  about  636,000  acres,  is  subject  to  entry. 

At  the  end  of  June  considerable  uneasiness  was  felt  by 
white  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Rock  agency  in 
Utah,  where  the  White  River  Uncompahgre  and  Uintah  Utes, 
about  2,000  strong,  were  holding  a  harvest  dance. 

THE  NAVY* 

New  Construction.  —  Fourteen  American  shipbuilding 
concerns,  of  which  two  are  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  twelve  are  scattered  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  are  now  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  48  war  vessels  for  the  United  States, 
under  contracts  aggregating  $33,336,600  for  hulls  and  ma- 
chinery alone.  Of  the  48  vessels^  8  are  first-class  battle- 
ships, 16  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  18  torpedo-boats,  and  4 
heavy  harbor-defense  monitors. 

In  addition  twelve  vessels  were  authorized  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  for  which  names  have  been  selected  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  three  battleships,  which  are  to  be  of  13,500  tons'  displacement 
and  18^  knots' speed,  are  to  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania.,  New  Jersey, 
and  Georgia;  the  12,000-ton  cruisers  will  bear  the  names  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska,  and  California  ;  while  the  six  3,000- ton  protected  cruisers 
will  be  known  as  the  Denver,  Des  Moines,  Chattanooga,  Galveston,  Tacoma, 
and  Cleveland. 

All  of  these  vessels  are  to  be  sheathed  and  coppered  — 
a  radical  departure  from  the  practice  of  recent  years,  but  one 
long  advocated  by  Chief  Constructor  Hichborn. 

On  May  29,  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Dahlgren  was 
launched  at  the  yard  of  the  Bath  (Me.)  Iron  Works,  being 
christened  by  Mrs.  John  Vinton  Dahlgren,  wife  of  the 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Dahlgren. 

The  boat  is  147  feet  long,  16  feet  4^  inches  extreme  breadth,  and 
has  a  mean  draught  of  4  feet  7^  inches,  and  a  displacement  of  146.4  tons. 
Contract  speed,  30^  knots. 

At  the  same  yard,  June  20,  the  practice  vessel  Chesapeake 
was  launched,  receiving  her  name  at  the  hands  of  Miss  Elsie 
Bradford,  daughter  of  Rear- Admiral  Bradford,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment. 
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It  has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  course  in  naval  archi- 
tecture which  was  started  at  AnnapoHs  two  years  ago  under 
Lieutenant  Hobson.  For  some  time  to  come,  graduate 
instructors  will  be  sent  abroad  —  chiefly  to  France  and  Great 
Britain  —  to  complete  their  education. 

Ordnance  Tests.  —  it  is  claimed  for  the  Gathmann  shell 
that  it  obviates  the  great  danger  from  the  use  of  guncotton  in 

shells  —  that  of  prema- 
ture explosion.  The  in- 
ventor believes  that  his 
projectile  will  not  ex- 
plode inside  the  gun, 
that  it  will  not  explode 
prematurely  on  loading 
it,  and  that  the  wet  gun- 
cotton  will  only  explode 
by  detonation.  The 
chief  recommendation  of 
the  shell  was  that  it  could 
stand  the  use  of  smoke- 
less powder  as  a  propel- 
lant.  An  official  test  at 
Sandy  Hook,  May  9,  is 
regarded  as  bearing  out 
these  claims. 

In  the  experiment  an  old 
1 5- inch  Rodman  gun  was 
taken  to  the  beach,  and  a 
very  heavy  charge  of  smoke- 
less powder  was  placed  in  it; 
then  a  15-inch  Gathmann 
shell  containing  82  pounds 
of  wet  guncotton  was  put  in 
place.  The  gun  was  then  taken  to  a  hole  twenty  feet  deep,  which 
had  been  dug  in  the  beach,  and  was  lowered  to  the  bottom,  lying 
horizontally.  An  electrical  fuse  was  attached  and  the  bore  of  the  gun 
filled  up  with  sand  and  stone  to  increase  the  strain  of  the  explosion  on 
the  shell.  The  officers  and  interested  parties  got  out  of  danger,  and  the 
gun  was  fired.  It  was  shattered  with  the  force  of  the  explosion,  which 
blew  out  a  cavity  in  the  beach  30  feet  deep  and  25  feet  in  diameter.  The 
shell  also  was  shattered  by  the  force  of  the  explosion  ;  but  the  fragments 
of  gun,  shell,  and  unchanged  guncotton  are  held  to  have  demonstrated 
that,  although  the  detonator  undoubtedly  exploded,  the  Gathmann 
arrangement  for  protecting  the  charge  of  the  shell  had  worked  perfectly. 

Cruise  of  the"Wilming:ton."  — In  March  and  April  the 
gunboat  Wilmington^  Commander  Todd,  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  American  flag  in  ports  where  it  is  seldom,  if  ever. 
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seen,  and  cultivating  friendly  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tion, proceeded  with  her  cruise  in  South  American  waters, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war  with  Spain.  She 
ascended  the  Amazon  to  Manaos,  nearly  i,ooo  miles  from  its 
mouth,  reaching  the  highest  point  ever  reached  by  a  warship 
of  large  size  of  any  nation.  She  then  ascended  the 
Solimoes,  as  the  Amazon  is  known  above  the  junction  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  proceeded  up  the  Maraiion,  one  of  the  con- 
fluents of  the  Solimoes,  to  Iquitos,in  Peru,  2,300  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  Pa- 
cific, being  the  first  man-of-war  to  enter  Peru  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  reported  that  on  April  9,  after  the 
Wilmington  had  left  for  Iquitos,  the  American  consulate  at 
Manaos  was  stoned  and  damaged  by  a  mob.  The  rumor  is 
being  investigated  by  Minister  Bryan  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Merchant  Marine.  —  The  record  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  during  the  fiscal  year,  ended  June  30,  shows  excep- 
tional activity. 

The  construction  of  merchant  vessels,  officially  returned,  consisted 
of  1,429  vessels  of  320,876  gross  tons.  Besides  these,  22  vessels  of 
foreign  construction,  aggregating  30,181  gross  tons,  were  admitted  to 
American  registry.  It  is  also  reported  from  Manila  that  since  last 
August  141  vessels  have  been  transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  Spanish, 
German,  and  British  subjects  to  Americans.  In  anticipation  of  legislation 
at  the  coming  session,  construction  has  begun  or  been  contracted  for  on 
about  100,000  tons  of  steel  steamships  for  foreign  trade  and  trade  with 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  involving  an  expenditure  of  about  $15,000,000. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country's  history,  the  total  tonnage  of 
steam  vessels,  when  tabulated,  exceeds  the  total  of  all  other  kinds  of 
documented  vessels.  Also,  for  the  first  time  in  American  history  steel 
has  become  the  principal  material  in  the  annual  construction  of  rigged 
vessels.  Iron  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  shipbuilding  material  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Strikes.  —  This  quarter's  record  of  strikes  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  recent  years,  including  a  renewal  of 
the  trouble  at  Pana,  111.,  between  white  and  black  miners 
(p.  142)  ;  a  strike  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  involving  thousands  of  grain 
shovelers,  freight  handlers,  and  others  ;  the  great  Wardner 
riots  in  the  Coeur  D'Alene  mining  district  in  Idaho  ;  the  street 
railway  strikes  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  the 
Colorado  mining  strikes  ;  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  street  la- 
borers' strike ;  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  strike  affecting  iron  and 
steel  industries ;  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  miners'  strike ;  mining 
troubles  at  Springfield  and  Carbondale,  111. ;  trouble  at  the 
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Carnegie  Company's  Homestead  (Penn.)  steel  works ;  and 
the  Denver  (Col.)  smelters'  strike. 

At  Pana,  111.,  April  ii  another  riot  broke  out  between 
the  white  and  black  miners,  in  which  deputy  sheriffs  took 
part.  Five  men  and  one  woman  were  reported  killed. 
Eight  persons  were  wounded.  Several  families  of  negroes 
were  endeavoring  to  load  household  goods  preparatory  to 
starting  for  Iowa  and  were  being  prevented  by  negro  guards, 
who  were  armed  with  rifles  furnished  by  the  Pana  Coal 
Company.  One  hundred  deputy  sheriffs  were  called  out  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  these  negro  families.  At  night,  while 
the  deputies  were  guarding  the  negroes  in  the  Penwell  dis- 
trict, they  were  fired  upon  by  unknown  persons  supposed  to 
be  negroes  and  private  guards  at  the  Penwell  mines.  A 
special  detail  of  armed  deputies  patrolled  all  the  streets  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  order.  Several  arrests  were  made. 
The  attempted  arrest  of  one  of  the  most  daring  negro 
leaders,  who  received  six  bullets,  caused  a  renewal  of  the 
riot.  Miners  from  the  Pana  and  Penwell  districts  rushed  in 
and  opened  fire  on  the  thronged  streets.  The  trouble  was 
settled  when  the  mine  owners  at  last  agreed  to  recognize  the 
union  and  to  send  away  the  negro  miners  brought  in  from 
other  localities. 

The  Buffalo  Strike.  —  On  May  5,  the  grain  shovelers' 
great  strike  began.  These  1,500  shovelers  objected  to  the 
new  schedule  of  wages  adopted  by  W.  J.  Conners,  whose  con- 
tract with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  was  for  the  unload- 
ing of  grain.  They  demanded  that  the  contract  should  be 
abrogated ;  that  the  vessel  owners  should  deal  with  them 
directly ;  that  they  should  no  longer  receive  their  wages 
in  saloons  under  a  saloon-boss  system  by  which  they  were 
virtually  obliged  to  accept  part  payment  in  drinks.  To 
the  most  of  these  demands  Conners  finally  consented,  but 
refused  to  give  up  his  contract.  Through  sympathy,  thou- 
sands of  freight  handlers,  coal  heavers,  and  others  joined 
the  strike.  Bishop  Quigley,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  Buffalo,  formed  a  picturesque  figure  as  mediator,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  May  15  in  restoring  harmony.  The  failure  of 
Conners  to  keep  to  what  they  regarded  as  terms  of  agreement 
led  to  a  renewal  of  the  strike.  Up  to  this  time  the  strike 
had  been  orderly  and  creditable  on  the  part  of  the  strikers. 
By  May  24  the  shovelers  were  satisfied,  having  won  every 
point  but  the  abrogation  of  the  contract.  On  May  31,  2,000 
freight  handlers   quit   work,  objecting   to   carrying  too  big 
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loads.  Thus  the  strike  extended,  continuing  in  varying 
forms  through  several  weeks.  Some  bloodshed  finally 
occurred,  owing  to  the  ore  handlers  referring  to  freight 
handlers  as  "  scabs."  It  is  said  that  this  great  strike  caused 
enormous  loss  in  Chicago,  and  that  5,000  workmen  were  idle 
because  of  its  progress. 

The  Wardner  Riots.  —  On  April  29,  $250,000  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed 
by  riotous  miners.  This 
was  the  culmination  of 
a  long  series  of  similar 
deeds  in  the  past.  The 
Wardner  (Ida.)  Miners' 
Union,  April  24,  de- 
manded of  the  Bunker 
Hill  &  Sullivan  Company 
that  the  company  pay 
$3.50  per  day  to  all  men 
underground,  and  em- 
ploy no  non-union  min- 
ers. The  superintendent 
was  willing  to  pay  the 
wages  required,  but  re- 
fused to  discharge  non- 
union men.  About  1,000 
men  took  part  in  bring- 
ing sixty  50-pound  boxes 
of  dynamite  to  the  Bunk- 
er Hill  &  Sullivan  mill. 
In  broad  daylight  the 
mill  was  blown  into  a 
mass  of  ruins.  One  man 
was  killed.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  was  said  to  be  an  ally 
of  the  men.  Fifty  of  his  deputies  were  of  their  number.  The 
following  day,  many  men  implicated  and  all  suspected  were 
placed  under  arrest  by  the  state  authorities,  aided  by  federal 
troops  under  General  Merriam.  Miners  left  the  country  in 
such  numbers  that  every  mill  closed  down  in  the  district. 
Governor  Steunenberg's  proclamation  of  May  8  followed; 
he  placed  the  district  under  martial  law,  and  forbade  mine 
owners,  during  its  continuance,  to  employ  members  of  organ- 
izations which  had  shown  themselves  criminal  in  purpose. 
Men  belonging  to  these  unions  could  be  employed  only  after 
renouncing  allegiance  to  their  unions. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL     H.    C.    MERRIAM,    U.  S.   A. 
IN    COMMAND    OF    THE    TROOPS    AT  WARDNER. 
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Under  date  of  July  6,  F.  W.  Bradbury,  president  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Company,  said : 

'•  The  governor  himself  is  in  sympathy  with  unionism,  and  is  himself 
a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union,  and  would  never  have  denounced 
the  Miners'  Union  as  criminal  unless  the  documentary  evidence  seized 
in  the  union  halls  had  proved  it  .  .  .  We  are  at  present  rebuilding  the 
Bunker  Hill  ...  By  October  i,  I  think  I  can  safely  resume  the  payment 
of  dividends." 

The  Cleveland  ( O.)  Street-Car  Strike.  —  On  June  lo  the 
strike  of  the  street  railway  employees  was  begun.  It  has  been 
attended  by  great  disorder,  violence,  and  some  bloodshed. 
As  early  as  June  19  the  destruction  of  cars,  the  obstruction 
of  tracks,  and  assaults  of  infuriated  mobs  upon  cars  contain- 
ing passengers,  characterized  the  riots.  Mobs  of  2,000  to 
3,000  persons  frequently  attacked  the  cars  with  stones  and 
brickbats.  Often  these  were  factory  men  and  factory  girls 
and  women ;  900  men  had  quit  work,  tying  up  fourteen  lines. 
The  purpose  of  the  strike  was  not  to  secure  advance  in 
wages,  but  to  have  the  union  recognized.  It  is  said  "  the 
strikers  required  the  company  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
union  by  the  terms  of  which  the  discharge  of  an  employee 
must  be  referred  to  the  organization,  all  time  schedules  must 
be  submitted  for  its  approval,  any  employee  must  be  sus- 
pended at  the  written  request  of  the  union,  all  new  members 
must  apply  for  admission  to  the  union,  and  new  men  could 
not  be  employed  without  the  union's  permission."  Such  an 
agreement  the  company  declined  to  sign. 

By  June  24  a  settlement  was  reached.  The  agreement 
provides  for  the  hearing  of  grievances  and  a  resort  to  arbi- 
tration in  case  the  men  and  the  company  cannot  agree;  and 
it  also  provides  for  the  reinstatement  of  practically  80  per 
cent  of  the  old  men  at  once,  the  remainder,  except  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  violence,  being  placed  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  Wheeling  (  W.  Va.)  Street-Car  Strike.  —  Early  in  the 
spring  the  street  railway  employees  decided  upon  a  boycott  in 
order  to  obtain  higher  wages.  In  the  panic  of  1893  they  had 
accepted  a  reduction  from  20  to  17  J  cents  per  hour,  receiving 
the  promise  that  when  times  were  better  they  would  have 
their  wages  restored.  In  1896  their  wages  were  cut  down  to 
1 5  cents.  They  lately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  times  were 
so  prosperous  that  the  companies  could  well  afford  20  cents 
per  hour ;  and,  when  the  demand  was  made  and  rejected,  they 
gave  notice  that  they  would  quit.  The  tracks  were  obstructed 
till  the  cars  were  placed  under  deputies'  guards.  So  strong 
were  the  labor  unions  that  merchants  and  others  dependent 
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upon  the  people  for  profits  in  business  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  cars.  For  over  two  months  the  boycott  contin- 
ued, scarcely  any  one  but  the  families  of  directors  of  the 
companies  daring  to  ride  on  the  cars. 

On  June  29  the  strike  was  ended  by  compromise.  The 
men  had  struck  for  20  cents  and  a  day  of  nine  hours;  the 
company  gave  them  18  cents  and  a  day  of  eleven  hours. 

Colorado  Miners'  Strike.  —  On  June  16,  the  coal  miners 
of  Colorado  quit  work.  It  is  computed  that  this  strike  threw 
30,000  workmen  out  of  employment.  It  grew  out  of  the  new 
state  law  which  reduced  the  working  day  from  1 2  to  8  hours. 
The  employees  demanded  that  with  the  one-third  reduction 
of  time  there  should  be  only  a  one-sixth  reduction  of  wages. 
The  law  was  indeed  passed  at  the  instance  of  employees. 
Some  companies  agreed  to  the  new  wage  demand.  Others 
offered  to  increase  by  10  per  cent  the  old  pay  for  the 
old  day  rate.  The  companies  were  asking  the  courts  to 
intervene  in  their  behalf.  By  July  3  the  supreme  court  was 
hurrying  its  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  and 
the  state  Board  of  Arbitration  was  endeavoring  to  adjust 
difficulties.     A  compromise  was  expected. 

Rochester  Street  Laborers'  Strike.  —  On  June  20  the 
strike  of  the  street  laborers,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  at  the 
same  point  as  a  week  previous,  when  it  began.  The  strikers' 
demands  were  for  eight  hours'  work  at  ten  hours'  pay;  or 
$1.50  a  day  of  eight  hours.  The  employers  held  out  and  the 
laborers  pretty  effectually  prevented  the  progress  of  work 
attempted  in  the  streets.  On  June  24  the  demands  of  the 
men  were  acceded  to,  pending  decision  of  courts. 

Other  Strikes.  —  On  June  10,  terms  were  arranged  by 
which  a  general  raise  of  25  per  cent  affecting  45,000  employees 
in  iron  and  steel  industries  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  effected. 

At  Evansville,  Ind.,  June  21,  the  miners'  strike  assumed 
a  serious  aspect.  Thirty  negro  miners  were  attacked  by 
armed  strikers  lying  in  ambush.  The  Sunny  Side  mine  had 
imported  these  men  from  Kentucky,  and  while  it  was  deliv- 
ering them  at  the  mine  the  fight  occurred.  Five  of  the 
imported  negroes  and  one  white  man  having  them  in  charge, 
were  shot.  The  mine  closed  and  the  imported  men  were 
kept  in  hiding. 

At  Fredonia,  111.,  June  30,  another  party  of  negroes  was 
attacked  by  strikers ;  one  negro  was  killed  and  the  wife  of 
another.  In  retaliation  the  imported  negroes  burned  Union 
City,  a  town  composed  of  homes  of  the  union  miners.     The 
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union  men  were  driven  to  the  woods,  their  homes  destroyed, 
and  the  fight  continued  in  the  woods.  Reinforcements  were 
sent  to  the  aid  of  union  men. 

At  the  Carnegie  Company's  Homestead  (Penn.)  works, 
early  in  July,  the  discharge  of  15  men  led  to  a  strike  affecting 
several  thousand   employees. 

At  Chicago,  111.,  about  the  same  date  the  strike  at  the 
stock  yards  and  packing  houses  was  checked  by  increasing 
the  wages  of  5,000  men.  This  was  not  considered  a  final 
ending. 

In  Arkansas  and  Kansas,  and  at  Sharpesburg,  Penn,, 
trouble  has  been  stirred  up  betwejen  negroes  employed  in  the 
olaces  of  white  men  and  the  men  displaced. 


SPORT. 

The  "America's"  Cup.  —  if  the  present  cordial  and 
sportsmanlike  spirit  towards  the  coming  international  yacht 
race  continues,  the  contest  will  be  most  notable  and  enjoy- 
able. The  ill-feeling  caused  by  certain  incidents  of  the  last 
contest  for  the  Americans  Cup  (Vol.  5,  pp.  633,  894;  Vol.  6, 
p.  137)  has  entirely  disappeared;  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  all  interested  in  sport  unite  in  the  hope  that  the  best 
boat  may  win.  The  two  boats  in  which  so  much  interest  is 
centred,  the  American  cup  defender  and  the  British  challen- 
ger, have  been  launched,  and  are  now  testing  their  qualities 
with  the  best  yachts  of  their  class  on  their  respective  sides 
of  the  ocean.  The  former  was  christened  at  Bristol,  R.  I., 
June  10,  by  Mrs.  C.  Oliver  Iselin,  who  gave  her  the  name 
Columbia.  The  latter  received  from  Lady  Russell  the  name 
Shamrock^  June  26,  when  she  was  launched  at  Millwall,  Eng. 

The  Columbia  is  the  latest  product  of  the  skill  of  the 
Herreshoffs  (p.  143),  in  whose  yards  two  cup  winners,  the 
Vigilant^  in  1893,  and  the  Defender^  in  1895,  were  built. 
The  designer  of  the  Shamrock^  Mr.  William  Fife,  Jr.  (Vol.  9,  p. 
143),  is  well  known  as  a  designer  of  smaller  craft,  though 
he  constructed  two  famous  yachts  of  the  Challenger  class, 
the  Calluna  and  the  Ailsa. 

A  comparison  of  the  competing  yachts  is  interesting.  They  are  of 
the  same  length  on  the  water  line,  89  ft.  6  in. ;  while  in  length  over  all 
the  Shamrock  shows  132  ft.  2  in.  to  her  competitor's  131  ft.  The  English 
yacht  is  24  ft.  6  in.  in  the  beam,  the  American  24  ft.  2  in.;  the  draught 
of  the  former  is  20  ft.,  that  of  the  latter  just  under  20  ft.  The  Shamrock 
will  have  a  slightly  larger  sail  area  than  the  Columbia,  though  the  latter 
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is  capable  of  carrying  some  1,100  square  feet  more  than  the  Defender 
had   in  1895. 

If  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  succeeds  in  carrying  home  the  cup,  he  will  be 
the  first  challenger  to  win.  Since  1881,  when  sloops  began  to  race  for 
the  cup,  there  have  been  seven  contests.  Twice  the  Canadian  Atalanta 
was  the  challenger,  and  twice  was  defeated  by  the  Mischief ;  then,  in 
1885,  Genesta  came  from  England  to  be  beaten  by  Burgess's  Puritan  ;  a 
year  later,  Galatea  was  worsted  by  the  Mayflower ;  and  the  following 
year  the  Scotch  Thistle  came  over  to  succumb  to  the  third  product  of 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Burgess,  the  Volunteer  ;  in  1893  the  first  Valkyrie  was 
beaten  by  the  Vtgila^it  (Vol.  3,  pp.  526,  764) ;  and  in  1895,  Valkyrie  III. 
failed  in  her  attempt  to  win  the  cup  from  the  Defender  (Vol.  5,  p.  632). 

The  character  and  career  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  are  such 
as  to  commend  him  with  special  favor  to  the  American 
people.  A  great  merchant  who  built  up  an  immense  busi- 
ness and  won  a  large  fortune  by  capacity  and  industry,  he 
has  won  by  his  unostentatious  charities,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Queen's  Jubilee  and  the  famine  in  India, 
the  royal  recognition  of  knighthood,  and  the  solid  respect  of 
the  English  people. 

Collegfe  Boat  Races.  —  The  American  public  has  always 
been  enthusiastic  about  college  boat  races.  The  people  may 
become  a  little  lukewarm  about  football,  and  unappreciative 
of  skill  on  the  diamond,  but  never  do  they  fail  to  express  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  "  crews  "  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Cor- 
nell. Of  late,  other  colleges  have  been  strong  competitors 
of  these  in  aquatics ;  but  the  three  named  have  for  years  been 
considered  the  principal  "  rowing  colleges  "  in  America.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  widespread  interest,  the  public  was 
not  much  disappointed  to  learn  that,  owing  to  Cornell's 
_ refusal  to  row  Harvard  and  Yale  at  New  London,  there  were 
to  be  two  big  races  this  summer  —  the  time-honored  Yale- 
Harvard  contest  on  the  Thames  at  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
another  one  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson,  where 
Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and  Columbia,  who  are  old  rivals, 
would  be  joined  in  their  race  by  Wisconsin.  The  Pough- 
keepsie race  was  rowed  first,  on  June  27.  That  was  the  day 
of  the  eight-oared  varsity  race.  The  freshman  and  four- 
oared  contests  were  appointed  for  the  preceding  day.  Wis- 
consin had  no  freshman  nor  four-oared  boat,  and  Columbia 
had  only  her  varsity  and  freshman  crews.  So  the  first  of 
the  races,  that  of  the  "  fours,"  consisting  of  varsity  substi- 
tutes, was  between  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell.  After  a  very 
close  race,  the  former  won  by  a  length  and  one-quarter. 
Her  time  was  11  min.  12  sec;  Cornell's  was  11  min.  14  3-4 
sec.     In  the  freshman  race,  the  43oats  finished  in  the  follow- 
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ing  order:  Cornell,  time,  9  min.  55  sec;  Columbia,  time, 
10  min.;  Pennsylvania,  time,  10  min.  10  sec.  This  race 
was  noteworthy  because  of  Columbia's  good  showing.  Her 
crew  pressed  the  victors  hard,  and  made  the  contest  keenly 
exciting. 

When  these  minor  contests  had  been  finished,  the  crowds 
were  ready  to  see  the  great  event  of  the  regatta,  the  varsity 
race  of  the  next  day.  The  weather  on  June  27  was  exactly 
right  for  rowing  such  a  race.  There  were  two  false  starts  ; 
and  when  finally  the  crews  were  allowed  to  start,  Wisconsin, 
to  everybody's  surprise,  took  the  lead.  Not  only  did  she 
start  in  the  lead,  but  she  kept  it  up,  alternating  now  and 
then  with  Pennsylvania  or  Cornell,  but  never  yielding  much 
to  either,  until  at  the  very  last  moment  Pennsylvania  forged 
ahead  and  won  by  one-half  a  boat  length ;  Wisconsin  was  a 
very  close  second ;  Cornell  finished  five  lengths  behind  her ; 
and  Columbia  came  in  four  lengths  after  Cornell.  The  time 
of  the  winner  was  20  min.  4  sec. 

There  were  three  races  on  the  Thames  at  New  London, 
June  29.  Harvard  and  Yale  had  added  a  four-oared  boat 
to  their  regatta,  which  heretofore  has  been  composed  of 
varsity  and  freshman  crews.  All  three  races  were  won  by 
Harvard,  the  varsity  by  six  lengths,  the  freshman  by  three 
lengths,  and  the  four-oared  by  seven  lengths.  The  Harvard 
freshmen  broke  the  record  of  four-mile  freshman  races.  In 
the  varsity  race  Harvard's  time  was  20  min.  52  1-2  sec; 
Yale's,  21  min.  13  sec.  The  record  over  this  course  was 
made  by  Yale  in  1888,  20  min.  10  sec.  Harvard  had  not 
won  before  since   1891,  when  her  time  was  21  min.  23  sec 

An  agitation  in  favor  of  changing  rowing  courses  from 
four  to  three  miles  in  length  has  called  out  many  expressions 
for  and  against  the  proposal.  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehman,  the 
noted  English  oarsman  and  coach,  opposes  the  change  on 
the  ground  that  a  shorter  race  proves  as  exhausting  as 
a  long  one ;  while  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  favors  it, 
believing  that  a  race  is  usually  won  during  the  first  three 
miles,  and  that  an  additional  mile  adds  unnecessarily  to  the 
wear  on  the  physique  of  the  rowers. 

Colleg:e  Track  Athletics.  —  in  1891  graduates  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale  offered  a  cup  which  was  to  be  competed  for 
by  the  athletes  of  the  two  colleges  in  track  contests.  The 
first  college  to  win  five  of  these  annual  games  was  to  keep 
the  cup.  On  May  13  of  this  year  the  athletes  met  for  their 
eighth  and,   as   it   proved,   their   last   contest  for  the  cup. 
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At  the  seven  preceding  meetings  Harvard  had  won  four 
times  and  Yale  three.  This  year  Harvard  made  sure  of  the 
trophy  by  winning  54^  points  to  Yale's  4i|, 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  intercollegiate  track  athletic 
championship  games  occurred  on  Manhattan  Field,  New 
York,  May  27.  Pennsylvania  led,  securing  57  points  to 
Harvard's  28  and  Yale's  22^.  Princeton  got  11  points,  and 
Syracuse  10.  Columbia  and  Cornell  each  won  5,  while  Wil- 
liams was  credited  with  3,  Georgetown  with  i,  and  Haver- 
ford  with  ^. 

Chicago  won  first  place  in  the  championship  games  of 
the  Western  intercollegiate  track  athletic  meeting,  June  3, 
by  securing  46  points.  Notre  Dame  won  ^^  ;  Michigan,  27  ; 
Wisconsin,  14;  Illinois,  9  ;  Drake,  5  ;  Iowa,  4;  Grinnell,  3  ; 
and  Northwestern,  3. 

In  their  dual  track  games  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  June  i, 
Princeton  beat  Cornell  by  a  score  of  72  to  45.  Princeton 
won  again  from  Columbia  on  May  20  by  gaining  61^  points 
in  their  track  athletic  contest  to  her  opponent's  42  f. 

CoUegfe  Baseball.  —  Harvard,  which  had  defeated  Yale 
in  football,  rowing,  and  track  athletics,  consistently  finished 
the  year  by  winning  the  series  of  baseball  games.  The  de- 
ciding game  of  the  series  was  played  at  the  Polo  Grounds 
in  New  York,  July  i.  Score  13-10  in  favor  of  Harvard. 
Princeton,  too,  beat  Yale  in  their  series,  by  the  scores  of  0-8, 
6-2,  1 1-4.  The  Princeton-Harvard  series  consisted  of  only 
two  games,  which  Princeton  won  by  large  scores,  10-2  and 
12-2.  The  Michigan  nine,  on  its  Eastern  trip,  did  remark- 
ably well,  defeating  Cornell  by  8-7,  and  Pennsylvania  by  4-1. 
It  was  defeated  once,  when  Lafayette  got  4  runs  to  Michi- 
gan's 2. 

Anglo-American  Track  Athletics.— The  committees  of 

the  athletic  clubs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  sent  a  challenge. 
May  19,  to  similar  committees  of  the  Harvard  and  Yale 
athletic  associations  to  send  a  dual  team  to  compete  in  track 
games  in  England  with  a  dual  team  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  place  suggested  for  the  meeting  was  Queen's 
Club,  London,  and  the  date  some  time  in  July.  The  pro- 
posed program  was  to  consist  of  the  nine  events  of  the  usual 
Oxford-Cambridge  meeting,  with  the  modifications  that  a 
half-mile  run  be  substituted  for  putting  the  weight,  and  that 
in  the  120-yard  hurdle  race  the  flights  of  hurdles  should  not 
be  fixed  with  regard  to  competitors.  The  challenge  also  sug- 
gested most  stringent  regulations  to  guard  against  profession- 
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alism.  This  invitation  was  accepted ;  the  date,  Saturday,  July 
2  2,  was  agreed  upon;  and  the  dual  team  of  the  American 
universities  sailed  for  England  early  in  July.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  dual  team  has  been  sent.  Twice,  how- 
ever, have  individual  universities  from  the  two  sides  of  the 
water  competed  on  the  track  —  in  1894,  when  Yale  met  Ox- 
ford in  England  (Vol.  4,  p.  597),  and  in  1895,  when  Cam- 
bridge came  to  America  to  contest  with  Yale  (Vol.  5,  p.  896). 

Golf.  —  The  United  States  Golfing  Association  has  se- 
lected the  links  of  the  Onwentsia  Club,  Chicago,  111.,  as  the 
place,  and  the  first  week  in  July  as  the  time,  of  the  cham- 
pionship meeting.  The  fact  that  so  many  Eastern  golfers 
object  to  taking  the  journey  to  Chicago  leads  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  golfing  country  be  divided  into  sections  for  the 
purposes  of  the  championship. 

Cycling.  —  The  fastest  riding  ever  done  was  accomplished 
by  Charles  Murphy,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who,  on  June  30, 
rode  a  mile,  paced  by  a  locomotive,  at  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  in 
57f  seconds. 

Pugfilism.  —  In  the  building  of  the  Coney  Island  Sport- 
ing Club,  the  fighting  championship  of  the  world  passed 
from  the  hands  of  Robert  Fitzsimmons  to  those  of  James  J. 
Jeffries,  on  the  night  of  June  9,  after  a  bloody  contest  of 
eleven  rounds.  Chief  Devery  of  the  New  York  police,  who 
had  loudly  proclaimed  that  everything  must  be  conducted 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Horton  law,  was  present, 
and  took  complacent  satisfaction  in  every  detail  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

On  April  25,  Joe  Walcott,  the  negro  light-weight  fighter, 
defeated  Dan  Creedon,  the  Australian  middle-weight,  in  a 
fight  lasting  i  min.  1 5  sec. ;  and  Max  linger  beat  Carl  Beck 
in  I  min.  42  sec.  Both  fights  occurred  at  the  Lenox  Athletic 
Club,  New  York. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

LynChingfS.  —  The  increase  in  the  number  of  lynchings 
in  the  South  calls  serious  attention  again  to  the  race  and 
social  problems  presented  by  that  section  of  the  country,  and 
arouses  speculation  as  to  the  possible  remedies  for  the  con- 
ditions of  social  organization  which  render  such  atrocities 
possible.  So  far,  the  only  Jegislative  attempts  to  prevent 
lyncjiings  appear  to  have  been  made  in  Texas,  disfranchising 
the  sheriff,  and  in  South  Carolina,  putting  a  fine  on  the 
county  in  which  the  lynching  occurs. 
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In  its  origin,  enactment,  and  sequels,  no  more  horrible 
case  of  lynching  has  ever  been  recorded  than  that  of  the 
negro,  Sam  Hose,  near  Newnan,  Ga.,  April  23. 

On  April  12,  Hose  had  deliberately  murdered  his  employer,  Alfred 
Cranford,  living  at  Palmetto,  and  assaulted  his  wife.  He  had  confessed 
the  crime,  but  said  that  he  had  been  paid  to  kill  Cranford  by  a  colored 
preacher  named  Strickland.  On  April  23  Hose  was  taken  from  jail 
at  Newnan  by  a  mob  of  about  2,000  people,  and,  at  a  short  distance  out 
of  the  town,  was  tortured  to  death  by  slow  mutilation  and  burning  at  the 
stake,  the  spectators  vying  with  one  another  to  secure  portions  of  his 
body  and  other  "souvenirs"  of  the  occasion.  The  next  morning  the 
mutilated  body  of  Strickland  was  found  hanging  from  the  limb  of  a  tree. 
He  had  strenuously  denied,  in  spite  of  torture,  all  connection  with  the 
crime  of  Hose;  and  the  crowd  which  tried  him,  without  judge  or  jury, 
at  first  in  an  open  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Palmetto,  and  then 
in  the  woods  a  mile  away,  seemed  divided  as  to  his  guilt.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  take  him  to  jail  at  Fairburn;  but  later  the  more  lawless  faction 
of  the  mob  had  their  way.  A  negro  named  Albert  Sewell,  who  had 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  the  death  of  every  negro  should  be 
avenged,  was  also  lynched  by  the  same  mob. 

On  the  night  of  May  24,  three  white  men  —  a  farmer  and 
his  two  grown  sons  —  suspected  of  assisting  in  the  escape  of 
the  murderer  of  a  constable,  were  lynched  near  Aley,  Hen- 
derson county,  Texas. 

Two  negro  brothers  named  Hill,  employed  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, a  farmer  in  Bibb  county,  Alabama,  shot  and  killed  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  at  the  same  time  seriously  wounding  her  husband 
and  child.  On  June  7  one  of  the  Hill  boys,  having  been 
captured  by  a  citizens'  posse,  was  taken  to  the  Hubbard  home, 
and  there  lynched  by  shooting,  Mr.  Hubbard  being  assisted 
from  his  sick  bed  to  fire  the  first  shot. 

Clark  Kidnapping:  Case.  —  On  May  2 1  Marion  Clark, 
eighteen-months-old  daughter  of  Arthur  W.  Clark,  of  No. 
159  East  65th  street,  New  York  City,  was  stolen  from  her 
parents,  while  in  charge  of  a  nurse  in  Central  Park.  It  was 
June  I  before  the  little  girl  was  found  safe  and  well  at  a 
farmhouse  near  Sloatsburg,  in  Rockland  county.  New  York. 
The  kidnapping  was  part  of  a  plot  to  secure  ransom,  con- 
cocted by  one  George  Barrow  and  his  wife,  and  carried  out 
with  the  assistance  of  the  nurse  girl,  Bella  Anderson,  all  of 
whom  went  under  assumed  names.  The  three  participants 
were  arrested,  indicted,  and  promptly  sentenced  —  Barrow 
to  14  years  and  ten  months  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  practically 
the  full  penalty  under  the  law ;  Mrs.  Barrow,  who  had 
changed  her  plea  from  not  guilty  to  guilty,  to  1 2  years  and 
ten  months  in  the  state  prison  for  women  at  Auburn ;  and 
the  nurse  girl,  who  had  turned  state's  evidence  and  pleaded 
guilty,  to  four  years  at  Auburn. 
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Miscellaneous.  —  On  April  n,  Dr.  Nancy  Guilford, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Emma  Gill  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
(Vol.  8,  p.  66 1),  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  prison.  She 
pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter. 

On  April  28,  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anna  E. 
George,  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  George  D.  Saxton  in 
Canton,  O.,  on  October  7,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  898),  rendered  a 
verdict  of  acquittal. 

On  May  3,  James  Neale  Plumb,  a  retired  lawyer,  shot 
and  killed  Alexander  Masterton,  a  wealthy  representative  of 
the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  in  a  room  in  the  Burling- 
ton hotel  on  West  30th  street,  New  York  City.  In  a  written 
statement,  which  he  had  previously  prepared  and  which  he 
gave  out  after  his  arrest,  Plumb  alleged  as  the  reason  for 
his  act  a  story  of  persecution  by  Masterton  continuing  over 
many  years.  The  death  of  Plumb  from  natural  causes  on 
May  3 1  removed  the  case  to  a  higher  court. 

On  June  29  Mayor  James  Balbirnie,  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
was  shot  and  almost  instantly  killed  by  J.  W.  Tayer,  ex-director 
of  the  city  poor,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  securing 
office  under  the  mayor's  administration.  Tayer  committed 
suicide. 

The  notorious  ''  Adams  poisoning  case  "  still  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  courts.  On  April  12  the  indictment 
against  Roland  B.  Molineux  (p.  146)  was  dismissed,  and  the 
case  ordered  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  grand  jury,  on  the 
ground  that  the  grand  jury  had  received  and  considered  other 
than  legal  evidence.  On  May  9,  the  grand  jury  refused  to 
indict  Molineux,  and  he  was  discharged  from  custody,  but  only 
to  be  rearrested  at  once  on  a  charge  of  assault  in  the  first 
degree  in  sending  poison  by  mail  to  Harry  Cornish.  Bail 
was  furnished  on  June  9  by  the  prisoner's  father ;  but  he  was 
immediately  again  rearrested,  on  the  old  charge  of  murder, 
and  held  without  bail.  On  June  19,  in  the  criminal  term  of 
the  supreme  court,  Justice  Fursman  ordered  a  resubmission 
of  the  entire  case  to  a  grand  jury  not  later  than  July  7. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES* 

California.  —  Two  bills  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press 
have  been  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  California.  One, 
known  as  the  Anti-Cartoon  act,  introduced  in  the  house  by 
Judge  Works,  of  San  Diego  (a  similar  bill  being  introduced  in 
the  senate  by  Senator  Morehouse  of  Santa  Clara  county), 
provides  as  follows : 
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"It  shall  be  unlawful  to  publish  in  any  newspaper,  handbill,  poster, 
book,  or  serial  publication,  or  supplement  thereto,  the  portrait  of  any 
living  person,  a  resident  of  California,  other  than  that  of  a  person 
holding  a  public  office  in  this  state,  without  the  written  consent  of 
such  person  first  had  and  obtained;  provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  publish  the  portrait  of  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime.  It  shall  like- 
wise be  unlawful  to  publish  in  any  newspaper,  handbill,  poster,  book,  or 
serial  publication,  or  supplement  thereto,  any  caricature  of  any  person 
residing  in  this  state,  which  caricature  will  in  any  manner  reflect  upon 
the  honor,  integrity,  manhood,  virtue,  reputation,  or  business  or  political 
motives  of  the  person  so  caricatured,  or  which  tends  to  expose  the  indi- 
vidual so  caricatured  to  public  hatred,  ridicule,  or  contempt. 

"A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $ioo  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than 
six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment." 

The  other,  known  as  the  Newspaper  Signature  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  senate  by  Senator  Morehouse,  provides  that 
every  article  or  editorial  which  tends  to  injure  or  degrade  the 
Hving  or  tiie  dead  must  be  signed  by  the  real  author,  the 
proprietor  or  publisher  of  the  paper  or  other  publication  in 
which  the  article  appears  being  liable,  for  each  offending 
article,  to  a  fine  of  $1,000,  one-half  of  which  goes  to  the 
plaintiff. 

It  is  understood  that  both  measures  were  drafted  by  ex- 
Congressman  Grove  L.  Johnson.  The  constittitionality  of 
both  measures  will  probably  be  tested  in  the  courts.  The 
state  constitution  expressly  declares  that  "every  citizen  may 
freely  speak,  wTite,  and  publish  his  sentiments  "  on  all  sub- 
jects, being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right,  and  no 
law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of 
speech  or  of  the  press. 

Iowa.  —  At  the  end  of  June,  the  state  of  Iowa  was  prac- 
tically free  from  debt.  The  debts  of  other  states,  according 
to  reports  received  in  April,  stood  about  as  follows : 

Alabama,  $9,357,600;  Georgia,  $8,031,500;  Illinois,  $18,000 ;  Indi- 
ana, $5,200,615;  Kansas,  $473,000;  Massachusetts  (January  i,  1898), 
$12,462,378,  without  much  change  since;  Minnesota  (August  i,  1898), 
$1,419,000;  Mississippi  (October  i,  1897),  $2,633,292;  Missouri,  $8,- 
035,839;  Nebraska,  $1,753,267;  New  Jersey,  $71,000;  New  York, 
$9,746,660,  chiefly  canal-bond  and  Adirondack  Park  debt ;  Ohio 
(November  i,  1898),  $r, 241, 665;  South  Carolina,  $6,844,946;  South 
Dakota,  $730,300;  Vermont,  $515,500;  Virginia,  26,747,182  ;  Wisconsin, 
$2,251,000. 

Kansas.  —  As  the  result  of  a  legislative  investigation, 
two  Populist  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  were  recently  replaced  by  Republi- 
cans ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  an  alleged  Pop- 
ulist  political  propaganda  in  the  institution,    the  following 
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members  of  the  faculty  were  removed  from  their  places,  June 
12:  President  Thomas  E.Will;  Frank  Parsons,  professor 
of  history  and  political  science ;  Edward  Bemis,  professor  of 
economic  science ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Ward,  professor  of  English  lan- 
guage and  literature ;  and  Secretary  M.  H.  Phipps.  The 
departure  of  Professor  Bemis  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1895,  it  will  be  remembered  (Vol.  5,  p.  654),  caused  con- 
siderable discussion  at 
that  time,  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  his  teachings 
and  as  to  liberty  of 
opinion  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

Michigfan.  — The 

municipal  elections  on 
April  3  showed  heavy 
Democratic  gains  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities 
— notably  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Saginaw,  Jack- 
son, and  Kalamazoo ; 
but  the  Republicans  held 
their  own  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Aiiti- Trust  Law.  —  A 
striking  feature  of  the 
recent  session  of  the 
state  legislature,  was  the 
enactment  of  an  anti- 
trust law. 


HON.    HAZEN    S.    PINGREE, 
GOVERNOR  OF   MICHIGAN. 


The  law  declares  a  trust  to  be  "a  combination  of  capital,  skill  or 
art,  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  purposes  : 

"  To  create  or  carry  out  restrictions  in  trade  or  commerce ;  to  limit 
or  reduce  the  production,  or  increase  or  reduce  the  price  of  merchandise 
or  any  commodity;  to  prevent  competition  in  manufacturing,  making, 
transportation,  sale,  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  produce,  or  any  com- 
modity; to  fix  at  any  standard  or  figure  whereby  its  price  to  the  public 
or  consumer  shall  in  any  manner  be  controlled  or  established,  any  article 
or  commodity  of  merchandise,  produce,  or  commerce  intended  for  sale, 
barter,  use,  or  consumption  in  this  state." 

Any  Michigan  corporation  violating  the  law  forfeits  its  charter; 
and  foreign  corporations,  in  the  same  case,  are  excluded  from  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  state.  Moreover,  any  person  "  belonging  to  "  any  such  combi- 
nation is  subject  to  a  fine  of  ^50  to  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  or  both,  and  each  day's  violation  is  a  separate  offense.  Con- 
tracts are  made  void  if   in   violation   of   the   law,  so    that  nobody  can 
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engage  with  another  to  sell  his  goods  at  any  definable  price.  Any  man 
injured  in  his  business  by  the  operation  of  a  trust,  as  above  defined,  may 
recover  twice  the  damage  sustained,  so  that  if  any  combination  of  capi- 
tal, skill,  and  art  undersells  him,  he  can  recover  twice  the  profit  he  might 
have  made,  because  the  underselling  is  an  effort  to  prevent  competition. 

Detroit  Street  Railways.  —  The  commission  to  negotiate 
a  sale  to  the  city  of  the  street  railways  of  Detroit,  was  nom- 
inated by  the  council,  April  i,  as  follows: 

Gov.  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  chairman  ;  term  of  office,  six  years. 
Eliot  G.  Stevenson  (Dem.)  ;  four  years. 
Charles  E.  Schmidt  (Rep.);   two  years. 

It  was  provided  that  the  purchase  price  should  be 
reported  to  the  council  before  the  deal  was  closed.  As  an 
appeal  had  been  taken  to  the  state  supreme  court  for  deci- 
sion as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  allowing  the  city  to  engage 
in  the  street-car  business  —  the  decision  being  still  awaited 
at  the  end  of  June — and  details  of  the  negotiations  were 
not  to  be  officially  published  until  the  decision  had  been 
rendered,  it  is  impossible  to  authenticate  all  the  rumors  as  to 
the  status  of  the  negotiations  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  commissioners  petitioned  the  city 
council  for  two  ordinances,  one  granting  to  the  commission, 
under  the  name  of  the  Municipal  Railway  Company,  a  fran- 
chise to  operate  the  railways,  with  fares  at  three  cents  ;  and 
the  other  giving  to  the  present  owners  of  the  roads  security 
for  the  bonds  (about  $16,000,000)  which  are  to  be  paid  to 
them,  by  a  stipulation  that  they  may  take  the  roads  again 
whenever  there  shall  be  a  failure  to  pay  the  interest,  and  be 
permitted  thereafter  to  exact  five-cent  fares.  The  petition 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  council  on  streets  and 
ordinances,  who,  on  finding  that  the  railways  refused  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  three-cent  instead  of  a  five-cent  fare 
in  the  security  ordinance,  and  in  view  of  the  uncertainty 
overhanging  the  legal  status  of  the  whole  proceedings, 
recommended  that  no  steps  toward  city  ownership  be  taken 
at  this  time.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and 
the  petition  of  the  commissioners  laid  on  the  table  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  council. 

Pingree-Alger  Alliance.  —  An  incident  of  important  bear- 
ing on  the  national  political  situation,  was  the  alhance, 
announced  toward  the  end  of  June,  between  Governor  Pin- 
gree and  Russell  A.  Alger,  secretary  of  war,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  compassing  the  defeat  of  James  McMillan  (Rep.) 
for  reelection  to  the  United  States  senate.     The  basis  of  the 
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combination  includes  a  declaration  against  trusts  and  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  Mr.  McMillan  has  the  support  of  his 
junior  colleague  in  the  senate,  Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows  (Rep.), 
and  both  are  strong  supporters  of  President  McKinley.  The 
alliance  of  Secretary  Alger  with  the  combative  governor  of 
the  Wolverine  state  causes  some  concern  in  administration 
circles  in  Washington,  the  sequels  of  which  will  be  looked 
for  with  interest. 

New  York.  —  The  Legislature.  —  The  legislature  ended 
its  regular  session,  April  28,  (p.  149).  Among  its  notable 
acts  are  first  recorded  the  following : 

Amendments  to  the  labor  laws  were  passed  to  regulate  "sweat- 
shops "  by  requiring  inspection  and  license  for  all  rooms  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  in  tenement  houses,  adequate  light  and  cubic  feet  of 
air-space,  and  destruction  of  all  infected  articles  and  of  all  articles  manu- 
factured under  unclean  or  unsanitary  conditions. 

For  protection  of  workingmen,  new  safeguards  are  provided  by 
transfer  from  the  police  to  the  factory  inspector  of  the  duty  of  inspecting 
scaffolding,  ropes,  etc.,  and  by  requiring  mechanical  contrivances  for 
safety  in  operating  machines.  For  women  and  minors,  the  hours  of 
employment  in  any  factory  are  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  sixty  hours  in 
one  week  —  ten  hours  a  day  for  six  days.  For  all  work-people  employed 
by  the  state,  the  new  law  of  May  12  (in  place  of  a  law  easily  evaded) 
limits  work  to  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day. 

A  law  which  occasioned  much  controversy  among  medical  men 
places  licensing  and  regulating  of  all  dispensaries  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

An  abuse  of  long  standing  was  ended  by  a  statute  modelled  after 
English  law,  which  gives  to  a  correspondent  in  a  divorce  suit  a  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  in  the  proceedings,  and  to  hold  the  plaintiff 
legally  responsible  for  the  costs  involved  in  case  of  a  groundless  accusa- 
tion. 

The  conference  bi'l  for  protection  of  Amsterdam  avenue  in  Manhattan 
from  being  appropriated  by  the  double  tracks  of  two  competing  trolley 
lines  (p.  151),  was  passed  without  dissent  after  a  long  and  heated  discus- 
sion. 

An  amendment  to  the  penal  code  prohibits  a  contestant  in  a  bicycle 
race  or  other  contest  of  skill,  speed,  and  endurance,  to  continue  in  such 
contest  beyond  twelve  hours  during  any  twenty-four. 

A  law  was  passed  extending  the  scope  of  investments  by  savings- 
banks  (adding  ten  important  railroads),  under  careful  safeguards  —  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  reduction  now  often  occurring  in  their  rates  of 
interest. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Racing  Association  law,  appropriations 
were  made  :  (i)  to  enforce  collection  of  unpaid  taxes  from  such  associa- 
tions ;  (2)  to  distribute  the  sum  of  ^98,000  collected  from  such  associations 
in  the  proportion  provided  by  law  among  the  rural  agricultural  societies. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ahearn,  making  all  public  school 
teachers  eligible  for  increase  of  salary,  having  been  amended  acceptably 
to  Governor  Roosevelt,  became  law  in  April :  it  was  welcomed  as  a 
compromise  of  a  long  undecided  question.  It  provides  *;hat  the  lowest 
annual  salary  shall  be  f  600,  with  increase  depending  on  length  of  service, 
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and  on  approval  of  the  borough  superintendents  and  the  principal  — 
increase  in  the  case  of  the  principal  depending  on  approval  of  the  asso- 
ciate superintendents. 

Civil  Service  Law.  — This  enactment  passed  April  i8,  by  a  vote  in 
the  assembly  of  83  (all  Republican)  to  58  (Democrats  all  but  two),  and  in 
the  senate  of  26  (Republicans  all  but  one)  to  18  (Democrats  all  but  one), 
had  been  framed  largely  in  consultation  with  Governor  Roosevelt,  and 
was  in  accord  with  his  earnest  personal  wish  Its  general  characteristic 
is  its  replacement  of  some  requirements  of  examination  deemed  by 
Governor  Black  too  strict  for  practicable  use,  and  stricken  out  by  the 
previous  legislature.  Thus  it  will  have  at  least  the  good  effect  of  putting 
some  extreme  theories  to  actual  test. 

State  ConstabuhD-y.  —  This  bill,  of  Republican  origin,  aiming  to 
l^revent  the  violent  or  corrupt  meddling  with  elections  and  politics  which 
has  in  some  quarters  been  charged  on  the  police  in  some  cities  —  notal^ly 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  in  collusion  with  Tammany  officials  —  had 
as  its  essential  features  the  appointment  of  a  state  police  force  with  one 
responsible  head- commissioner,  under  whom  in  the  six  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  "classes"  was  to  be  appointed  a  responsible  head  for  the 
state  force  in  each  city.  The  new  force  was  to  be  held  utterly  aloof 
from  political  affairs  —  prevented  from  official  acting  for  political  ends, 
and  protected  from  interference  by  politicians.  The  bill  was  not  deemed 
timely  and  expedient  by  all  the  Repul)lican  leaders,  and  was  easily 
defeated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  senate.  The 
reappearance  of  its  main  principle  in  some  new  form  is  expected  when 
the  time  shall  favor. 

Ten  days  previously  a  bill  of  somewhat  similar  aim,  but  more  directly 
partisan,  applying  only  to  the  city  of  New  York  —  abolishing  the  present 
bi-partisan  police  commission  of  four  members,  and  putting  in  its  place 
one  police  commissioner  to  be  named  by  the  mayor  —  had  been  defeated 
in  the  senate,  in  which  body  the  Republican  majority  has  repeatedly 
been  found  too  small  for  measures  of  party  interest. 

One  important  bill,  however,  the  Raines  election  bill,  became  law, 
against  which  the  minority  in  both  senate  and  assembly  raged  furiously, 
calling  it  the  "force  bill,"  and  quitting  the  assembly  chamber  to  avoid 
voting  on  it.  This  law  makes  special  provisions  for  legal  proceedings, 
including  an  extraordinary  term  of  the  supreme  court,  on  notification 
from  the  attorney- general  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  regarding  honest 
elections  in  any  county  in  the  metropolitan  elections  district. 

Taxation  of  Public  Franchises.  —  It  was  in  this  direction 
that  the  legislature  made  its  most  important  and  significant 
step.  There  was  little  anticipation  in  the  public  mind 
of  such  a  movement ;  and  even  after  the  first  stages  of  legis- 
lative action  had  been  passed^  the  expectation  at  the  capitol 
seemed  to  be  that  at  the  last  moment  some  legal  obstacle 
would  suddenly  come  into  view,  or  some  party  leaders  who 
had  loudly  favored  the  reform  would  discover  wise  reasons 
for  postponement  until  the  next  legislature  had  come  into  ses- 
sion. Postponement  in  an  affair  complicated  with  so  great 
and  diverse  interests  was  felt  to  mean  a  loss  of  the  one  critical 
moment.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  surprising  suc- 
cess of  this  advance  in  law-making  is  due  to  the  strong 
leadership  of  Governor  Roosevelt  —  a  strength  of  leadership 
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easily  traceable  to  his  habit,  which  the  public  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice,  of  seeing  on  straight  lines  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, and  of  speedily  moving  on  the  same  with  all  the 
momentum  of  an  indomitable  will. 

On  March  27  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture strongly  advocating  the  principle  of  state  taxation  of 
pubUc  franchises  (p.   150).     He  seems  to  have  seized  the 

opportunity  offered  by 
a  bill  for  this  purpose, 
introduced  by  Senator 
Ford  ;  and  he  added  a 
recommendation  that  a 
commission  be  appointed 
to  revise  the  tax-laws  of 
the  state  with  view  to 
action  by  the  next  legis- 
lature. The  Ford  bill 
passed  the  senate  on 
April  1 1  with  little  diffi- 
culty, the  vote  being  32 
to  12.  In  the  assembly 
it  met  strenuous  Demo- 
cratic opposition,  and  a 
Republican  support  not 
in  every  inidvidual  case 
hearty.  The  majority 
who  had  put  themselves 
on  record  as  favoring  it  seemed  held  back  by  various  unknown 
influences.  Amendments,  some  offered  merely  for  delay,  de- 
manded a  debate  which  threatened  to  carry  a  fruitless  discus- 
sion beyond  the  hour  fixed  for  final  adjournment.  Some  of  the 
amendments  were  important ;  but  the  governor,  letting  it  be 
known  that  he  would  sign  the  bill  though  it  came  unamended 
to  him,  sent  in  an  "  emergency  message  "  urging  action,  fol- 
lowed on  the  morning  of  adjournment  by  a  special  message, 
declaring  the  bill  to  be  probably  the  most  important  of  the 
year,  and  that  it  was  "  too  late  to  try  to  amend  or  perfect "  it. 
On  the  closing  day  of  the  session  the  vote  was  reached,  and 
the  bill  was  passed,  104  to  38.  Seventy-six  votes  were 
requisite  to  pass  it,  and  about  twenty  members  held  back 
their  votes  until  the  seventy-sixth  had  been  cast,  and  then 
joined  on  the  affirmative  side.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  subject  is  as  complicated  as  it  is  important, 
so  that  a  legislator  not  expert  in  taxation  might  prefer  to  fol- 
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low  rather  than  to  lead  in  such  a  decision.  However  this 
may  be,  the  general  public  estimate  of  the  result  is  that  it  is 
"  a  great  victory  for  popular  rights  against  special  privileges." 
The  governor  having  availed  himself  of  the  Ford  bill  to 
secure  a  beginning  of  the  reform,  made  no  delay  in  correct- 
ing some  inadvertences  of  the  new  law  and  in  providing 
needed  adjustments.  The  public  response  had  been  largely 
favorable,  and  in  many  quarters  enthusiastic.  He  issued  a 
message  for  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  assemble 
May  22,  and  made  clear  his  intention  to  sign  the  original 
Ford  bill  (still  in  his  hands)  if  for  any  reason  the  legislature 
should  fail  to  adopt  on  or  before  May  27  the  amendments 
suggested.     The  message  began  thus  : 

"  To  the  Legislature  : 

"I  have  called  you  together  in  extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject  of  the  taxation  of  franchises.  My  message  to 
the  Legislature  of  March  27,  1899,  ran,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  '  At  present  the  farmers,  the  market  gardeners,  and  the  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  having  small  holdings,  are  paying  an  improper  and  exces- 
sive portion  of  the  general  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  many  of  the 
efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  notably  in  the  direction  of  taxing 
securities,  are  not  only  unwise  but  inefficient,  and  often  serve  merely  to 
put  a  premium  upon  dishonesty. 

"  '  There  is  evident  injustice  in  the  light  taxation  upon  corporations. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  outcry  against  corporations  as 
such,  or  against  prosperous  men  of  business.  Most  of  the  great  material 
works  by  which  the  entire  country  benefits  have  been  due  to  the  action 
of  individual  men,  or  of  aggregates  of  men,  who  made  money  for  them- 
selves by  doing  that  which  was  in  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
From  an  armor-plant  to  a  street  railway,  no  work  which  is  really  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  can  be  performed  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  public 
save  by  men  of  such  business  capacity  that  they  will  not  do  the  work 
unless  they  themselves  receive  ample  reward  for  doing  it.  The  effort 
to  deprive  them  of  an  ample  reward  merely  means  that  they  will  turn 
their  energies  in  some  other  direction,  and  the  public  will  by  just  so 
much  lose.'  " 

After  enlarging  on  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  rights  of  corpora- 
tions, the  message  indicated  the  great  defects  of  the  present  tax-laws, 
showed  their  inequality  and  injustice,  and  concluded  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  taxation  of  public  franchises  : 

"  Accordingly,  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  shall  tax 
all  these  franchises  as  realty,  which  shall  provide  for  the  assessment  of 
the  tax  by  the  Board  of  State  Tax  Commissioners,  and  which  shall  further 
provide  that  from  the  tax  thus  levied  for  the  benefit  of  each  locality,  there 
shall  be  deducted  the  tax  as  now  paid  by  the  corporation  in  question. 
Furthermore,  as  the  time  for  assessing  the  largest  and  wealthiest  corpora- 
tions, those  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  has  passed  for  this  year,  and  as 
it  will  be  preferable  not  to  have  the  small  country  corporations  taxed 
before  the  larger  corporations  of  the  city  are  taxed,  I  suggest  that  the 
operations  of  the  law  be  deferred  until  October  i,  of  this  year." 

On  the  25th  the  bill,  as  amended  in  accordance  with  the 
governor's  suggestions,  was  passed  in  both  houses  after  a 
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debate  in  which  the  Democratic  denunciation  of  the  measure 
was  a  conspicuous  feature.  In  the  assembly  the  vote  was  87 
to  62,  only  two  RepubUcans  against  the  bill,  and  only  two 
Democrats  for  it.  In  the  senate  the  vote  was  30  to  18  —  the 
division  being  on  party  lines  except  that  three  Democratic 
senators  voted  with  the  Republicans  in  the  affirmative. 

The  scope  of  the  new  law  as  affecting  public  franchises 
is  seen  in  its  first  section  : 

"Section  i.  Subdivision  3  of  Section  2  of  the  tax  law  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"(3)  The  terms  'land,'  'real  estate,'  and  'real  property,'  as  used 
in  this  chapter,  include  the  land  itself  above  and  under  water,  all  build- 
ings and  other  articles  and  structures,  substructures,  and  superstructures, 
erected  upon,  und^r  or  above,  or  affixed  to  the  same ;  all  wharves  and 
piers,  including  the  value  of  the  right  to  collect  wharfage,  cranage,  or 
dockage  thereon ;  all  bridges,  all  telegraph  lines,  wires,  poles,,  and  appur- 
tenances; all  supports  and  inclosures  for  electrical  conductors  and  other 
appurtenances  upon,  above,  and  underground;  all  surface,  underground, 
or  elevated  railroads,  including  the  value  of  all  franchises,  rights,  or 
permission  to  construct,  maintain,  or  operate  the  same  in,  under,  above, 
on,  or  through  streets,  highways,  or  public  places ;  all  railroad  structures, 
substructures,  and  superstructures,  tracks,  and  the  iron  thereon,  branches, 
switches,  and  other  fixtures  permitted  or  authorized  to  be  made,  laid,  or 
placed  on,  upon,  above,  or  under  any  public  or  private  road,  street,  or 
grounds;  all  mains,  pipes,  and  tanks  laid  or  placed  in,  upon,  above,  or 
under  any  public  or  private  street  or  place  for  conducting  steam,  heat, 
water,  oil,  electricity,  or  any  property,  substance  or  product  capable  of 
transportation  or  conveyance  therein,  or  that  is  protected  thereby, 
including  the  value  'of  all  franchises,  rights,  authority,  or  permission  to 
construct,  maintain,  or  operate  in,  under,  above,  upon,  or  through  anv 
streets,  highways,  or  public  places,  any  mains,  pipes,  tanks,  conduits,  or 
wires,  with  their  appurtenances,  for  conducting  water,  steam,  heat,  light, 
power,  gas,  oil,  or  other  substance,  or  electricity  for  telegraphic,  tele- 
phonic, or  other  purposes;  all  trees  and  underwood  growing  upon  land, 
and  all  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  and  fossils  in  and  under  the  same, 
except  mines  belonging  to  the  state.  A  franchise,  right,  authority,  or 
permission,  specified  in  this  subdivision,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  tax- 
ation, be  known  as  a  special  franchise.  A  special  franchise  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  the  value  of  the  tangible  property  of  a  person,  co- 
partnership, association,  or  corporation,  situated  in,  upon,  under,  or 
above  any  street,  highway,  public  place,  or  public  waters  in  connection 
with  the  special  franchise.  The  tangible  property  so  included  shall  be 
taxed  as  a  part  of  the  special  franchise, 

"No  property  of  a  municipal  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  a 
special  franchise  tax." 

The  second  section  says  that  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners 
shall  annually  fix  and  determine  the  valuation  of  each  special  franchise 
in  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  tax  districts  of  the  state. 

The  third  section  provides  for  a  special  report  from  each  corporation 
yearly  to  indicate  the  value  of  its  franchises  ;  other  sections  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  franchise  appraisement.  The  courts  may  review  an  appraise- 
ment. Deductions  are  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  such  corporations  as 
have  paid  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  or  any  license  fee,  or  any 
sum  of  money  as  compensation  for  their  franchises. 
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Another  section  says  the  franchise  tax  shall  not  relieve  a  corporation 
from  paying  a  tax  on  its  organization. 

The  need  of  some  such  law  as  this  may  be  inferred  from 
the  statement  on  reputable  authority  that  the  gas  companies 
in  New  York  city  in  1895  paid  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  their 
franchise  $141;  electric  companies  paid  nothing;  receipts 
from  all  franchises,  $315,000.  The  new  law,  according  to 
one  estimate  at  Albany,  will  yield  in  taxes  about  $17,000,000, 
of  which  $10,000,000  will  be  collected  in  New  York  city. 
The  result  will  be  a  more  equal  and  just  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  taxation. 

An  Anti- Trust  Laiv.  —  On  the  day  when  the  governor 
signed  the  Franchise-tax  law,  he  announced  his  signature  of 
Senator  Donnelly's  Anti-Trust  law,  a  bill  of  Democratic  origin, 
but  accepted  by  the  Republican  legislature  and  governor. 
The  validity  of  the  law  is  denied  by  some  lawyers  of  high 
repute.  The  trusts  made  no  opposition  to  it.  It  declares 
guilty  of  misdemeanor  any  officer  of  a  corporation  who 
enters  into  any  trust  agreement,  and  authorizes  the  attorney- 
general  to  bring  action  to  restrain  such  officer  from  consum- 
mating such  agreement.  Its  scope  appears  from  its  first 
section. 

"  Every  contract,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  combination  whereby 
a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture,  production,  or  sale  in  this  state  of  any 
article  or  commodity  of  common  use  is  or  may  be  created,  established, 
or  maintained,  or  whereby  competition  in  this  state  in  the  supply  or  price 
of  any  such  article  or  commodity  is  or  may  be  restrained  or  prevented, 
or  whereby  for  the  purpose  of  creating,  establishing,  or  maintaining  a 
monopoly  within  this  state  of  the  manufacture,  production,  or  sale  of 
any  such  article  or  commodity,  the  free  pursuit  in  this  state  of  any  law- 
ful business,  trade,  or  occupation  is  or  may  be  restricted  or  prevented,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  against  public  policy,  illegal,  and  void." 

Rapid-Transit  in  Netv  York  City.  —  On  April  22,  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  sent  to  the  legislature  a  message  regarding  the 
franchise  for  a  rapid-transit  road  in  New  York  city,  in  which 
he  opposed  giving  power  to  the  Rapid-Transit  Commission 
to  convey  away  such  franchise  in  perpetuity.  The  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company  had  offered  to  construct  the  under- 
ground way  on  the  grant  of  a  franchise  in  perpetuity.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  commission,  comprising  men  of 
high  character,  sought  the  power  to  make  this  grant  merely 
for  its  effect  as  a  threat  on  the  municipality  whereby  they 
might  compel  the  municipality  itself  to  construct  the  road. 
The  governor  negatived  any  such  gift  of  power  involving  the 
possibility  of  a  grant  without  limit  of  time ;  the  "  tunnel 
franchise "  might  be    found  immensely   valuable,  in  which 
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case  it  should  be  open  to  a  purchase  by  the  city  at  a  fair 
appraisal  at  the  end  of  not  more  than  fifty  years,  with  similar 
opportunities  for  the  city  recurring  thereafter  at  intervals  of 
twenty-five  years.  The  Metropolitan  Company  withdrew  its 
offer  of  construction. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  the  general  prospect  was 
brightened  on  its  financial  side  by  the  Rapid-Transit  Com- 
mission's notification  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck  that  the  debt 
limit  of  the  city  would  receive  from 'the  new  assessment  of 
real  estate,  when  confirmed,  an  addition  of  $42,000,000  — 
being  more  than  the  cost  of  the  rapid-transit  construction ; 
also,  an  increase  through  transfer  to  the  counties  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  debt  under  the  constitutional  amendment 
(adopted  April  21);  moreover,  that  the  sinking  fund,  now 
reaching  $12,000,000  annually,  would  exceed  the  annual 
expenditure  on  rapid-transit  if  the  work  were  contracted  in 
successive  sections.  Meanwhile,  the  commission  reported 
that  its  further  action  was  stopped  by  the  lack  of  Corpora- 
tion-Counsel Whalen's  authorization  of  such  contracts. 
This  gave  opportunity  for  unfriendly  critics  of  Tammany 
Hall  to  charge  that  its  course  regarding  rapid-transit  was 
dictated  by  subserviency  to  private  interests. 

The  Municipal  Assembly.  —  The  question  has  recently 
been  pressed,  whether  this  second  branch  of  the  city  legisla- 
ture is  not  more  an  injury  than  a  benefit.  Controller  Coler 
does  not  conceal  his  opinion  on  this  question,  especially  if 
the  assembly  is  to  hold  its  present  vetoing  power  in  the  city's 
financial  affairs.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  controller  pub- 
licly declared  that,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  assembly  in 
refusing  to  approve  issues  of  bonds  indispensable  to  meet 
contracts  or  for  pressing  public  works  duly  authorized, 
the  city  was  a  heavy  loser  financially,  and  would  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  public  improvements  of  high  necessity, 
unless  the  obstruction  by  the  assembly  could  be  removed. 
The  controller,  in  a  letter  to  the  corporation  counsel,  urged 
him  to  take  mandamus  proceedings  compelling  the  assembly 
to  authorize  an  issue  of  bonds  in  payment  for  lands  acquired 
by  the  city  in  the  Croton  watershed.  There  are  signs  of  a 
movement  to  amend  the  city  charter  in  regard  to  this  obstruc- 
tive assembly. 

The  Mazet  Committee.  —  This  committee  of  the  legislature 
(five  Republicans,  two  Democrats)  for  investigation  of  the 
Tammany  city  government  (p.  150),  began  its  sessions  in 
New  York,  April  9,  with  Frank  Moss  as  its  chief  counsel. 
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On  June  15  the  investigation  was  adjourned  to  August  i. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  give  here  even  an  outHne  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings ;  they  can  only  be  characterized  briefly.  They  took 
a  wide  range  through  all  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, revealing  in  several  of  these  much  that  was  deplorable 
and  disgraceful,  but  probably  bringing  out  not  much  that  was 
new  to  the  thinking  and  reading  public.  Mr.  Croker  was 
led  to  declare  himself  "  boss  "  of  the  city  government,  which 
was  interesting  but  not  new.  The  town  was  shown  to  be  "  wide 
open  "  as  regards  its  liquor  shops,  its  gambling  houses,  and 
various  vicious  resorts  ;  but  this  was  visible  to  any  one  keep- 
ing his  eyes  open  as  he  walked  the  streets.  Hundreds  of 
pool-rooms  and  gambling  houses  were  shown  to  be  open  with 
entire  impunity ;  the  only  new  and  surprising  fact  brought 
out  by  the  evidence  was  that  the  police  and  other  authorities 
were  not  aware  of  this  state  of  things.  It  is  not  yet  evident 
how  great  will  be  the  final  political  effect  of  this  investigation  ; 
but  the  public  estimate  of  its  general  character  and  purpose 
seems  to  have  become  higher;  even  Dr.  Parkhurst  has 
ceased  to  scorn  it  as  a  piece  of  Piatt's  machinery,  and  hopes 
that  it  may  come  to  some  good.  On  one  point  the  public 
mind  has  certainly  been  startled  by  the  testimony  —  the  large 
tribute  to  Tammany  demanded  from  and  paid  by  candidates 
for  the  judges'  bench  —  tribute  veiled,  of  course,  as  an 
assessment  for  necessary  campaign  expenses. 

Possible  Reform  Alliance.  —  Some  leaders  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  deem  it  wise  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  separation  of  the 
Republican  and  the  Reform  vote  in  the  autumn  municipal 
election,  with  the  sure  result  of  the  defeat  of  both,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Low  and  General  Tracy.  There  has  been  confer-- 
ence  with  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  who  are  quite  ready 
for  such  united  action  of  all  anti-Tammany  forces  as  brought 
Mayor  Strong  into  office.  Some  Citizens'  Union  men,  how- 
ever, choose  defeat  rather  than  a  victory  which  would  stain 
the  purity  of  their  banner.  The  signs  are  that  in  many 
practical  minds  this  high  resolve  will  be  strongly  tempted  as 
election  day  draws  nigh. 

Pennsylvania.  —  The  state  legislature  at  Harrisburg  ad- 
journed April  20  without  electing  a  successor  to  United 
States  Senator  M.  S.  Quay.  Throughout  the  three  and  a- 
half  months'  session,  a  spirited  but  fruitless  contest  had  been 
waged,  the  leading  names  before  the  convention  being, 
besides  that  of  Mr.  Quay,  George  A.  Jenks  and  B.  F.  Jones. 
On  April  2 1   the  prosecution  of.  Mr.  Quay  on  a  charge  of 
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conspiring  to  use  for  his  own  unlawful  profit  state  funds  de- 
posited in  the  defunct  People's  Bank  of  Philadelphia  (Vol. 
8,  p.  908),  ended,  without  submission  of  testimony  by  the 
defendant,  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
The  same  day  was  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Quay 
by  Gov.  W.  A.  Stone  as  United  States  senator  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature 
(p.  121).  As  the  vacancy  occurred  during  a  session  of  the 
legislature,  not  during  a  recess,  some  doubt  is  entertained  as 
to  the  willingness  of  the  senate  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
an  executive  appointment  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Quay.  On 
several  occasions  the  senate  has  put  itself  on  record  against 
appointments  made  under  such  circumstances. 

Rhode  Island.  —  A  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution 
of  Rhode  Island  was  rejected  June  20,  by  a  popular  vote  of 
11,549  against,  to  4,714  in  favor  of,  its  acceptance.  The 
labor  vote  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  new 
constitution ;  but  the  electors  of  Newport  also  recorded 
themselves  in  the  negative,  objecting  chiefly  to  the  provision 
making  the  city  of  Providence  the  only  state  capital.  Under 
the  new  constitution,  two-thirds  of  the  senate  would  be 
elected  by  25  towns  with  a  combined  population  much  less 
than  half  that  of  Providence,  whose  representation  in  the 
senate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contains  about  three-eighths 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  state,  was  to  remain  at  about 
one-thirty-eighth.  The  representation  of  the  city  in  the 
lower  house  was  to  have  been  increased  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fourth. 


PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Diplomatic  Service.  —  Simultaneously  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley'^  proclamation  on  April  11,  announcing- final 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  was  announced  the  transfer  of  United  States 
Minister  Bellamy  Storer,  of  Ohio,  from  Brussels  to  Madrid,  to 
fill  the  post  vacated  by  General  Woodford  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  On  April  15,  Hon.  Lawrence  Townsend,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, minister  to  Portugal,  was  appointed  minister  to 
Belgium  to  succeed  Mr.  Storer.  For  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Storer,  see  Vol.  7,  p.  411  ;  of  Mr.  Townsend,  Vol.  7,  p. 
412. 

The  new  Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States,  to  suc- 
ceed  Senor   Polo  y  Bernab^,  is  the  Duke  of   Arcos.     He 
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arrived  in  Washington  May  3 1 ,  and  was  formally  received  by 
President  McKinley  June  3,  by  which  act  the  diplomatic 
relations  severed  on  April  21,  1898,  were  fully  and  finally 
resumed. 

On  April  18,  John  N.  Irwin,  of  Iowa,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Townsend  as  minister  to  Portugal.  At  the  same 
time  was  announced  the  transfer  of  Hon.  Arthur  S.  Hardy, 
minister  to  Persia,  to  the  post  of  minister  to  Greece,  to  suc- 
ceed W.  W.  Rockhill,  resigned.  The  appointment  of  Her- 
bert W.  Bo  wen,  to  succeed  Mr.  Hardy  at  Teheran,  was 
announced  May  3. 

Irwin,  John  N.,  minister  to  Portugal,  was  Iwrn  in  Ohio,  about  50 
years  ago,  but  has  lived  half  his  life  in  Iowa.  Is  a  graduate  of  Miami 
University,  Ohio,  and  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  favor  of  commercial  pursuits  near  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  and  by  continuous  success  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  decision 
in  his  case.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  Western  politics  ;  was 
honored  by  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  Keokuk  on  a  citizens'  ticket, 
receiving  the  support  of  both  parties  ;  and  after  serving  as  governor  of 
Idaho,  by  President  Arthur's  appointment,  was  made  governor  of  Arizona 
by  President  Harrison. 

Hardy,  Arthur  Sherburne,  minister  to  Greece,  was  born  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  August  13,  1847.  Part  of  his  early  education  was 
received  in  Switzerland;  then  followed  courses  in  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  and  at  West  Point.  Graduating  in  1869,  he  entered  the  Third 
Artillery,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  was  elected  professor  in 
Iowa  College  in  1871.  This  position  he  held  until  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  civil  engineering  for  a  year,  and  returned  hi  1874  to  be 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Dartmouth.  He  has  published  several 
mathematical  works,  in  addition  to  his  well-known  and  successful  novels, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  "  But  Yet  a  Woman." 

BoWEN,  Herbert  Wolcott,  minister  to  Persia,  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Bowen,  proprietor  of  the* 
independent.  He  studied  at  Yale  University  and  Columbia  Law  School,- 
and  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  Was  consul  at  Barcelona  under  President  Har- 
rison, and  consul-general  there  under  President  Cleveland,  being  retained 
under  President  McKinley.  He  is  a  brother-in-law  to  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy, 
minister  to  Greece. 

The  Coghlan  Incident.  —  An  incident  which  aroused 
much  discussion  in  official  circles  and  the  press,  was  the 
indiscretion  of  Capt.  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  of  the  United 
States  cruiser  Raleigh^  who  participated  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila Bay,  in  uttering  at  a  reception  at  the  Union  League 
Club,  New  York  city,  April  21,  remarks  calculated  to  give 
offense  to  Germany.  He  repeated  a  dialogue  he  said  he  had 
heard  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  a  German  officer  who  came 
to  the  admiral  with  a  complaint  from  Admiral  von  Diede- 
richs  during  the  blockade  of  Manila  last  year.  Admiral 
Dewey  said  that  the  German  ships  must  stop  when  he  said 
so,  and  that  the  slightest  infraction  of  his  rule  would  mean 
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only  one  thing,  and  that  would  be  war.  He  also  sang  or 
recited  an  offensive  doggerel  upon  the  autocratic  propensities 
of  the  German  Emperor.  Captain  Coghlan  repeated  his 
statement  the  following  evening  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

The  German  ambassador  at  Washington  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Department  to  the  act  of  Captain  Coghlan, 
which,  however,  was  a  matter  rather  for  discipline  by  the 
Navy  Department  than  for  diplomatic  action.  Secretary 
Long  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Coghlan,  disclaiming 
any  intention  of  insulting  either  the  German  Emperor  or 
Admiral  von  Diederichs.  He  added  that,  as  regarded  his 
remarks  at  the  Union  League  Club,  they  were  made  in  the 
most  informal  manner  in  the  company  of  friends  and  with- 
out any  thought  that  they  would  be  reported  in  the  press. 
As  they  had  appeared  they  were  exaggerated  and  distorted, 
and  he  was  made  to  say  things  that  he  did  not  utter.  In 
conclusion,  he  claimed  that  in  the  circumstances  his  remarks 
should  be  regarded  as  privileged.  The  incident  closed  with 
a  reprimand  to  Captain  Coghlan  by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Speakership  Contest.  —  The  announced  determina- 
tion of  Thomas  B.  Reed  not  to  accept  another  election  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  will  render  necessary 
the  choice  of  a  new  incumbent  of  the  chair  on  the  assembling 
of  the  56th  Congress.  He  will  in  all  probability  be  a  Republi- 
can, as  that  party  has  a  majority  in  the  house.  A  preliminary 
contest  has  been  waged  in  the  interests  of  several  candidates 
—  the  principal  names  being  D.  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  A.  J. 
.Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  and  Sereno  E.  Payne  and  James  S. 
Sherman,  of  New  York.  The  retirement,  early  in  June,  of 
all  except  the  first  named  left  to  General  Henderson  an  ap- 
parently clear  field. 

Henderson,  General  David  13.,  was  born  at  Old  Deer,  Scotland, 
March  14,  1840.  He  was  brought  to  this  country  in  1846,  and  lived  and 
was  educated  in  Iowa,  attending  the  public  schools  and  also  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  12th  Iowa  Volunteers, 
was  chosen  a  first  lieutenant,  and  was  wounded  in  action,  losing  a  leg. 
Mustered  out  in  1863  because  of  this  injury,  he  served  for  a  year  as  a 
commissioner  on  the  Iowa  Enrolling  Board,  and  then  reentered  the 
Union  army  as  colonel  of  the  46th  Iowa  Volunteers.  After  the  war  he 
held  the  posts  of  Internal  Revenue  Collector  for  the  3d  District  of  Iowa. 
But  most  of  his  time  from  1865  to  1883  was  given  to  the  practice  of  law 
in  Dubuque.  In  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1888  he  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  Senator  Allison's  canvass  for  the  nomination; 
and  again,  in  1896,  he  presented  Mr.  Allison's  name  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention.  He  is  known  in  Washington  as  a  politician  with  more  or 
less  conservative  views  of  national  policy,  but  of  eminent  frankness, 
fairness,  and  liberality.     His  personal  popularity  with  both  sides  of  the 
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house  is  unbounded.     In  private  life  the  Iowa  representative's  amiability 
and  cordiality  have  made  him  the  warmest  friends. 

On  March  3  last  he  l^egan  his  seventeenth  year  of  congressional 
service.  In  the  speakership  contest  of  December,  1889  —  he  appeared 
as  a  candidate  against  Messrs.  Reed,  McKinley,  and  Cannon.  His 
support  was  mainly  a  personal  and  complimentary  one;  it  at  once  gave 
him  weight  and  prominence  among  the  leaders  of  the  house.  His  chief 
work  in  the  earlier  part  of  liis  career  was  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  in  Mr.  Cannon's  absence  from  the  house  in  the  52d 
Congress  he  became  the  leading  minority  member  of  that  important 
committee.  He  retained  this  post  in  the  53d  Congress ;  but  on  the 
election  of  a  Repul)lican  majority  in  1894  he  relinquished  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee  to  Mr.  Cannon,  to  become  himself  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  ranking  member,  next  to  the  speaker,  on 
the  important  Committee  on  Rules.  These  two  places  he  retained  in  the 
55th   Congress. 

Civil  Service  Reform.  —  On  May  29  President  McKinley 
issued  amendments  to  the  Civil  Service  rules,  which  are  by 
many  considered  a  failure  on  his  part  to  adhere  to  the  plat- 
form of  his  party,  which  declares  that  the  Civil  Service  law 
shall  be  "  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced  and  extended 
wherever  practicable."  The  President's  changes  directly 
release  from  the  operation  of  the  rules  about  4,000  offices, 
and  permit  transfers  in  the  service  on  a  non-competitive  ex- 
amination—  a  feature  which,  some  think,  "  throws  the  door 
wide  open  to  the  spoilsmen."  Friends  of  the  administration 
point  out  that  many  of  the  places  included  in  the  order  are 
those  of  confidential  clerks,  deputies,  and  men  in  like  close 
relations  with  their  superiors,  so  that  the  superiors  will  them- 
selves see  to  it  that  the  appointees  are  capable.  The  admin- 
istration's critics  turn  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  offices  in  Alaska  and  the  Indian  department,  which  have 
already  suffered  greatly  from  the  spoils  system,  are  taken 
from  the  civil  service  list.  The  order  affects  practically 
every  department  except  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Navy  Department,  which  are  left  untouched.  It  is  said  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  except  Mr. 
Proctor,  indorse  the  changes  in  the  rules,  though  they  were 
made  without  conference  with  the  commission.  Many  of  the 
modifications  were  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  Secretary  Gage  has  issued  statements  publicly 
defending  the  President's  course.  The  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  considers  the  President's  order  a  "backward 
step  of  the  most  pronounced  character,"  and  points  out  its 
effects  as  follows : 

"i.  It  withdraws  from  the  classified  service  not  merely  3,000  or 
4,000  offices  and  positions,  but,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  estimated,  10,109. 
It  removes  3,693  from  the  class  of  positions  filled  hitherto  either  through 
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competitive  examinations  or  through  an  orderly  practice  of  promotion; 
and  it  transfers  6,416  other  positions  in  the  War  Department,  filled 
hitherto  through  a  competitive  registration  system,  under  the  control  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  a  system  to  be  devised  and  placed  in 
effect  by  the  present  secretary  of  war. 

"  2,  It  declares  regular  at  least  one  thousand  additional  appointments 
made  temporarily,  without  examination  —  in  many  cases  in  direct  disre- 
gard of  the  law  —  in  branches  that  are  not  affected  by  the  exceptions, 
but  that  remain  nominally  competitive. 

"3.  It  permits  the  permanent  appomtment  of  persons  employed, 
without  examination,  for  emergency  purposes  during  the  course  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  thus  furnishing  a  standing  list  of  many  thousands  from 
which  positions  in  the  War  Department  may  be  filled,  without  tests  of 
fitness,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"4.  It  alters  the  rules  to  the  effect  that  in  future  any  person  appointed 
with  or  without  competitive  examination,  or  without  any  examination, 
may  be  placed  by  transfer  in  any  classified  position  without  regard  to 
the  character  or  similarity  of  the  employments  interchanged,  and  after 
non-competitive  examination  only. 

"  5.  It  permits  the  reinstatement,  within  the  discretion  of  the  respec- 
tive department  officer,  of  persons  separated  from  the  service  at  any 
43revious  time  for  any  stated  reason." 

New  President  of  Yale.  — On  May  25  the  Corporation  of 
Yale  University,  elected  Prof.  /Vrthur  T.  Hadley  to  succeed 
President  Timothy  D wight,  whose  resignation,  tendered  in 
November  last  (Vol.  8,  p.  906),  was  to  take  effect  July  i. 
Professor  Hadley,  it  is  said,  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
undergraduate  body,  and  the  choice  of  over  three-fourths  of 
the  alumni.  His  election  was  a  momentous  incident  in  the 
history  of  Yale,  a  departure  in  some  respects  from  tradition, 
since  he  is  young  in  years  and  a  layman  ;  but  his  adminis- 
tration is  confidently  expected  to  be  conservatively  progres- 
sive, a  medium  between  the  extremes  of  radicalism  and  rigid 
adherence  to  old  tradition.  The  leading  candidate  consid- 
ered besides  Professor  Hadley  is  understood  to  have  been 
Dean  Wright  of  the  academic  faculty. 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn,,  April  23,  1856,  being  tlie  only 
child  of  James  B.  Hadley,  professor  of  Greek  at  Yale.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven,  entered 
Yale  in  the  fall  of  1872,  and  was  graduated  in  1876.  For  a  year  after- 
ward he  studied  political  science  in  New  Haven.  The  next  two  years, 
ending  with  the  summer  of  1879,  he  passed  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  history  and  political  science.  Returning  from  Europe 
in  1879,  he  was  made  a  tutor  in  Yale,  giving  instruction  in  various 
branches.  His  tutorship  ended  in  1883 ;  and  at  or  shortly  before  that  date 
he  began  his  work  in  the  field  of  the  history  and  science  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, which,  notwithstanding  his  varied  interests,  has  since  been 
considered  his  specialty,  and  in  which  he  has  risen  to  be  an  acknowledged 
authority.  From  1883  to  1886  Professor  Hadley  was  university  lecturer 
on  railroad  administration.  Since  1886  he  has  been  professor  of  political 
science  in  the  graduate  department;  and  in  1891,  when  Professor  Sumner 
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was  compelled  by  failing  health  to  go  abroad  for  an  extended  vacation,  - 
Professor  Hadley  was  appointed  to  take  his  work  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment during  his  absence.  This  place  he  filled  until  Professor  Sumner's 
return  in  1893.  Professor  Hadley  has  lectured  at  Harvard  Univeisity, 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Rail- 
road Gazette,  of  New  York,  having  special  charge  of  the  department  of 
foreign  railroads.  From  1885  to  1887  he  was  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  of  Connecticut,  and  in  this  capacity  he  published  two  reports 
which  attracted  great  attention  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  statis- 
tician and  a  student  of  the  labor  problem. 

The  list  of  Professor  Hadley's  published  writings  is  long.  His 
magazine  articles  are  of  great  number.  In  1883  he  contributed  a  series 
of  articles  on  **  Transportation  "  to  "  I.alor's  Cyclopaedia  of  Political 
Science ;  "  and  in  1886  he  was  eijiployed  to  prepare  part  of  the  article 
on  railways  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  He  is  the  author  of 
the  chapter  on  the  railway  in  its  business  relations,  in  Scribner's  "  Ameri- 
can Railways  "  (1888).  He  wrote  the  labor  report  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut for  1885-86,  and  that,  for  1886-87,  while  he  was  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics.  In  1885  he  published  "Railway  Transportation:  Its 
History  and  Its  Laws,"  which  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Russian,  and  which  is,  next  to  his  '*  Economics,"  Professor  Hadley's 
principal  work.  In  1896  he  published  the  last  named  volume,  under  the 
title  "Economics:  An  Account  of  the  Relations  Between  Private  Prop- 
erty and  Public  Welfare. " 

Professor  Hadley  was  married  in  i89r  to  Miss  Helen  Harrison  Mor- 
ris, a  daughter  of  the  late  Luzon  P.  Morris,  ex-governor  of  Connecticut. 
In  the  last  year  Professor  Hadley  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Economists'  Association.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Yale 
in  1886,  and  a  silver  medal  from  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  In  1882 
he  spent  the  summer  on  foot  in  southern  Norway.  His  next  trip  to 
Europe  was  in  1887,  when  he  visited  Switzerland.  In  1890  he  was  in 
England  as  the  guest  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

The  Carnegie  Combination.  —  Early  in  May  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Andrew  Carnegie  had  arranged  to  sell  his  vast 
interests  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  that  the 
various  Carnegie  companies  would  be  amalgamated  into  a 
single  corporation.  In  explanation  of  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  reported  as  saying : 

"  I  sold  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  determined  upon  long  ago,  not  to 
spend  my  old  age  in  business,  struggling  after  more  dollars.  I  believe 
in  developing  a  dignified  and  unselfish  life  after  sixty." 

It  is  said  that  the  sum  paid  by  the  new  syndicate  for  the  mines,  coal 
and  coke  properties,  railways,  works,  and  other  interests  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  amounted  to  over  $300,000,000.  The  business  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Harry  Phipps  less  than  forty  years 
ago,  on  a  very  small  scale,  at  first  confining  itself  to  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  rails.  Its  now  existing  resources  are  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  about  3,000,000  tons  of  steel  a  year  —  or  five  times  the  total  of 
the  world's  production  in  1870,  and  within  25  per  cent  of  that  of  1880. 
Mr.  Carnegie  owned  about  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  interest,  so  that,  if 
the  rumors  as  to  details  of  the  sale  are  true,  the  arrangement  leaves  him 
possessor  of  about  $200,000,000. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  record  in  history  of  a  man  who,  entirely 
unaided,  without  the  direct  help  of  any  one,  and  without  even  the  advan- 
tages of  an  ordinary  school  education,  within  40  years,  in  legitimate 
manufacturing  business  enterprise,  without  adventitious  aid  from  specu- 
lation as  such,  has  amassed  any  such  fortune.  In  the  case  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  his  wealth  was  the  outcome  of  organizing  a  vast  monopoly. 
In  the  case  of  the  Vanderbilts  and  Jay  Gould,  there  was  at  bottom  the 
dextrous  manipulation  of  railways  and  railway  stocks,  involving  now  and 
then  a  grand  co7ip  which  brought  in  enormous  hauls,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  stock  exchange  gam- 
bling. In  the  case  of  the 
Astors  the  unearned  incre- 
ment of  land  values  secured 
vast  wealth,  which  was  not 
materially  influenced  by  any 
action  of  the  owners  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  but  depended 
on  circumstances  which  they 
neither  did,  nor  could  to  any 
extent,  control.  Indeed,  no 
other  fortune  of  the  first 
rank,  whether  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  Great  Britain, 
has  been,  like  Mr.  Carnegie's, 
due  to  manufacturing  enter- 
prise alone.  In  Europe, 
again,  the  fortunes  of  the 
Rothschilds,  of  Baron 
Hirsch,  and  of  other  notable 
men  in  the  world  of  British 
finance,  have  been  founded 
either  on  large  financial  oper- 
ations, as  such,  or  on  the 
appreciation  of  land  or  other  securities  on  which  they  were  chiefly 
dependent. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  already  given  millions  in  the  shape  of 
free  libraries,  art  galleries,  and  music  halls  of  the  highest. 
class  in  different  industrial  centres,  notably  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny  City,  Penn.  The  latest  instance  of  his  munifi- 
cence is  a  gift  of  about  $1,000,000  to  Birmingham,  Eng.,  for 
similar  purposes. 

Other  Personal  Notes.  —  On  June  3,  the  Rev.  Dr.  w. 
H.  P.  Faunce,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  church  in 
New  York  city,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  succeed  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews, 
who  resigned  last  year  to  become  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chicago,  111.  (Vol.  8,  p.  677). 

Faunce,  William  Herbert  Perry,  A.M.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1859,  and  prepared  for  college  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
He  won  the  Greek  prize  when  he  entered  Brown,  in  1876,  and  later  the 
prize  for  elocution,  and  was  class  orator  when  he  was  graduated  in  1880. 
He  taught  mathematics  in  the  university  in  the  following  year.  Subse- 
quently he  took  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Newton  Theological 
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Institution,  and  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1884.  He 
then  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  State  Street 
church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  called  to 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  church  in  New  York,  in  1891.  He  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  Brown  University,  and  received  from  it  the  degree  of  D.D., 
several  years  ago.  He  has  delivered  lectures  at  several  institutions  of 
learning,  and  has  served  two  periods  as  university  preacher  at  Harv&.rd. 

On  June  16,  by  practically  unanimous  vote,  Prof.  B.  I. 
Wheeler  was  elected  president  of  the  California  State  Uni- 
versity, at  a  salary  of  ^10,000  a  year. 

Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  was  born  in  Randolph, 
Mass.,  in  1854,  son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  Prepared  for  college  at  Colby 
Academy,  New  London,  N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  at  Brown,  '75.  For 
the  following  four  years  he  was  a  teacher  of  the  classics  in  the  Providence 
Pligh  School,  and  then  for  two  years  an  instructor  in  Brown.  In  1881 
he  went  abroad  and  studied  for  four  years  at  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  Jena, 
and  Berlin.  In  the  spring  of  1885  he  alsotravelled  and  studied  in  Greece. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Heidelberg.  Upon  his  return  to 
this  country  he  served  a  year  as  an  instructor  at  Harvard,  and  then,  in 
1886,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  and  comparative  philology  at 
Cornell,  where  he  has  since  remained.  In  1897  he  spent  a  year  in 
Athens  as  a  professor  in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies.  He 
is  the  author  of  "  The  Greek  Noun  Accent,"  "Analogy  and  the  Scope 
of  Its  Application  in  Language,"  and,  with  two  other  scholars,  of  "  The 
History  of  Language."  He  has  also  contributed  to  many  philological 
and  scientific  journals. 

Professor  Wheeler  has  always  shown  a  marked  interest  in  all  college 
sports.  Asa  member  of  the  Athletic  Council  at  Cornell  he  has  served 
for  several  years  as  navy  adviser,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  place 
Cornell  has  held  in  rowing.  While  at  Athens  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  revived  Olympian  games  in  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  447). 

On  April  19  was  announced  the  election  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Wortman,  assistant  curator  of  vertebrate  palaeontology  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  city, 
to  the  chair  of  palaeontology  at  Yale  left  vacant  by  the  death, 
on  March  18,  of  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  (p.  242).  Dr.  Wortman 
was  born  in  Oregon  in  1856,  and  is  a  distinguished  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  '76. 

On  May  8,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Stafford,  pastor  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's church.  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  was  elected  president  of 
Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  to  succeed  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Si^nott  (p.  247).  Dr.  Stafford  was  born  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  186 1,  and  was  ordained  in  Rome,  Italy, 
in  1888. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Stewart,  of  Harrisburg,  Penn., 
early  in  May,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  Auburn 
(N.  Y.)  Theological  Seminary. 

About  the  end  of  May,  Mrs.  Stanford,  widow  of  the  late 
Senator  Stanford,  of  California,  deeded  to  the  Leland  Stan- 
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ford,  Jr.  University,  property,  stocks,  and  real  estate  said  to 
be  worth  $38,000,000,  and  having  an  immediate  cash  value 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions. 

On  May  10,  a  successor  to  Pres.  Henry  B.  Hyde  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  New  York  city,  who  died 
May  2  (see  Necrology),  was  chosen  in  the  person  of  Vice- 
President  James  W.  Alexander. 

On  June  9,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  to 
succeed  the  late  Frank  Thomson  (see  Necrology). 

Cassatt,  Alexander  Johnston,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
December  8,  1839  While  he  was  yet  a  boy  his  father,  the  late  Robert 
S.  Cassatt,  the  first  mayor  of  Pittsburg,  removed  to  Europe,  so  that  the 
son  received  part  of  his  education  in  the  continental  schools  and  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  Returning  to  America,  he  entered  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  and  was  graduated  a  civil  engineer  in  1859. 
His  first  work  was  on  the  engineer  corps  engaged  in  the  location  and 
construction  of  a  railroad  line  in  Georgia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
With  the  exception  of  short  terms  of  service  as  superintendent  of  the 
Warren  &  Franklin  Railroad  Company,  and  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad,  Mr.  Cassatt 
was  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  until  1882. 
During  that  time  he  was  successively  a  rodman,  an  assistant  engineer, 
general  superintendent,  general  manager,  third  vice-president,  and  first 
vice-president.  In  1883  Mr.  Cassatt  was  elected  a  director  of  the  road, 
and  later  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads.  He  was  one 
of  the  projectors  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  Railroad ; 
and  since  February  17,  1885,  has  been  its  president.  In  1891  President 
Harrison  appointed  him  one  of  the  three  commissioners  for  the  United 
States  on  the  projected  intercontinental  railway,  and  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  commission  on  its  organization. 

About  June  19,  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  for  sixteen  years 
principal  of  the  Chicago  (formerly  Cook  County,  Illinois) 
Normal  School,  was  elected  principal  of  a  new  Normal 
School  recently  endowed  with  $500,000  by  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine. 

The  commencement  exercises  at  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  during  the  week  begin- 
ning June  4,  were  specially  noteworthy  as  marking  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  active  connection  with  the  institution,  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Alvah  Hovey,  for  many  years  its  president. 

On  April  4,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  was  married  in 
New  York  city  to  Miss  Virginia  Fair,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Senator  James  G.  Fair,  of  California. 

A  remarkable  utterance  in  warning  against  "  over-educa- 
tion "  of  the  masses  was  made  by  Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington 
at  the  tenth  annual  banquet  to  officials  of  the  Southern  and 
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Pacific  railway  companies,  at  San  Francisco,  CaL,  in  May. 
Said  he : 

"  While  preparation  for  professional  life  requires  advanced  knowl- 
edge, it  seems  to  me  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  young  people  spend 
too  many  of  their  vigorous  years  of  youth  inside  schoolrooms  and  not 
enough  in  the  practical  work  of  life." 

The  question  raised  by  this  utterance  is  far-reaching  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  gene- 
ral problem  of  education, 
but  beyond  the  province 
of  Current  History  to 
argue.  It  may  be  that  a 
greater  proportion  of 
fools  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  what  is  known 
as  '•  a  good  education  " 
than  of  sensible  and 
practical  people  who  are 
denied  them  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  either 
class  is  exhausted  in  that 
category. 

Miscellaneous.  —  At 

the  beginning  of  June 
was  announced  an  alli- 
ance for  the  carrying 
out  of  certain  publish- 
ing and  business  plans, 
between  the  publishing 
houses  of  Harper  & 
Brothers  and  the  S.  S. 
McClure  Company,  both 
of  New  York.  No  radical  change  is  made  in  the  manage- 
ment or  officers  of  either  company. 

On  April  27,  the  77th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant,  an  equestrian  bronze  statue  to  his  memory  was 
unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  by  Miss  Rosemary 
Sartoris,  his  granddaughter,  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.  The 
statue  stands  on  the  Schuylkill  river  drive,  and  was  erected 
by  the  Fairmount  Park  Association. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $100,000  has  been  made  to  Prince- 
ton University,  to  endow  a  chair  of  general  politics,  embrac- 
ing international  law,  political  science,  diplomacy,  and  kin- 
dred subjects. 
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At  the  ninth  annual  reunion  of  United  Confederate 
Veterans  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  10-12,  a  suggestion  made 
by  President  McKinley  while  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  December, 
to  the  effect  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  care  for  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead,  was 
courteously  declined,  except  as  to  the  graves  in  the  North. 
With  regard  to  the  graves  in  the  seceding  states  and  in 
Maryland,  the  resolution  adopted  declared :  "  The  care  of 
their  final  resting  places  is  a  sacred  trust,  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Southern  women,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  safely  let  it 
there  remain." 

On  May  23,  24,  and  25,  a  Peace  Jubilee  was  celebrated  in 
Washington  to  commemorate  not  only  the  American  victories 
in  the  late  war  with  Spain,  but  also  the  inauguration  of  an 
era  of  good-will  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 

On  June  9,  a  bronze  statue  in  honor  of  the  colored 
orator  and  statesman,  Frederick  Douglass,  who  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1895  (Vol.  5,  pp.  1-13),  was  unveiled  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  by  Miss  Gertrude  Althea  Thompson.  The  statue  was 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  John  W.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the 
same  race.  It  was  designed  by  Sidney  W.  Edward,  and 
stands  directly  in  front  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  sta- 
tion. Its  total  height  is  about  17  feet;  height  of  pedestal  9 
feet. 

On  June  3,  a  bronze  statue  erected  in  Madison  Square, 
New  York  city,  to  the  memory  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  21st 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  personal  friends  of  the 
dead  statesman,  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  John  E.  McElroy,  his 
sister.  The  statue  and  pedestal  are  each  about  nine  feet 
high,  the  former  the  work  of  George  E.  Bissell,  the  latter 
designed  by  James  Brown  Lord,  architect.  The  statue  rep- 
resents General  Arthur  standing,  with  eye-glasses  in  one 
hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  June  was  negotiated  a  lease  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany  railroad  to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
railroad  for  999  years.  No  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  secur- 
ing the  approval  of  the  B.  &  A.  stockholders  and  consent  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature.  The  Central  guarantees  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent  on  the  Boston  &  Albany's  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,000;  and  this  may  be  increased  to  about 
8^  per  cent  by  the  earnings  of  the  improvement  fund  of 
$4,000,000  which  the  Boston  &  Albany  stockholders  retain. 

On  July  I  the  congregation  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
consisting  of  representative  members  of  the  faculty,  board  of 
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trustees,  and  alumni,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  absolutely 
for  freedom  of  speech  among  the  professors  and  officials  of 
the  institution. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  28  Henry  T.  Sloane,  a  wealthy 
resident  of  New  York  city,  secured  a  decree  of  absolute 
divorce  from  his  wife.  The  same  evening,  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  Mrs.  Sloane  was  married,  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Barrows, 
a  Congregational  minister,  to  Perry  Belmont,  member  of  the 
well-known  wealthy  New  York  family,  brother  to  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont.  Owing  to  the  social  prominence  of  the  parties 
concerned,  the  incident  has  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
given  rise  to  general  discussion  of  the  tendency  to  laxity  of 
morals  observable  in  certain  circles,  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  present  chaos  of  marriage  laws  in  this  country,  and  the 
need  of  a  federal  divorce  law. 


CANADA,. 

The  Dominion  Parliament.  —  The  Yukoii  Scandal —  Par- 
liament has  continued  in  session  throughout  the  quarter. 
Much  time  has  been  given  to  discussion  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Liberal  officials  in  the  Yukon  administra- 
tion. The  attacks  made  in  March  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Opposition  leader,  and  Sir  Hibbert  Tupper,  his  son  (p.  168), 
were  followed,  April  5,  by  a  vigorous  onslaught  from  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Borden,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.  (Cons.),  who  charged, 
among  other  things,  that  mining  permits  had  been  openly 
sold,  that  admission  to  the  gold  commissioner's  office  out  of 
one's  turn  could  be  purchased  for  a  fee,  etc.  On  April  18, 
the  debate  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  —  which  had  occupied  twenty  working  days,  the 
longest  recorded  debate  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Do- 
minion —  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Laurier  administration 
by  a  majority  of  53  votes.  Mr.  George  Bertram  (Lib.),  from 
Centre  Toronto,  had  moved  the  following  amendment  to  a 
previous  Conservative  amendment  offered  to  the  address : 

"That  we  have  observed  with  pleasure  that  on  receipt  of  complaints 
against  some  of  the  officials  in  the  Yukon  district  His  Excellency's 
government  took  prompt  action  to  enquire  into  the  matter  of  such  com- 
plaints, and  have  appointed  Mr.  Wm.  Ogilvie  as  commissioner  for  the 
purpose.  Having  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  we  are  satisfied  that  his  enquiry  will  be  impartial  and  thorough, 
and  will  place  His  Excellency's  advisers  in  possession  pf  such  informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  justice  to  all  parties  concerned." 
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This  amendment  was  adopted  by  loi  yeas  to  48  nays, 
56  members  being  paired. 

A  partial  report  of  the  commission  headed  by  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
to  investigate  charges  laid  against  Yukon  officials,  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament  May  30.  It  is  dated  at  Dawson  April 
27.  While  it  was  found  that  a  constable  had  been  guilty  of 
accepting  bribes,  and  that  clerks  in  the  gold  commissioner's 

office  had  received  pay 
for  work  done  out  of 
office  hours,  the  report 
completely  exonerates 
Gold  Commissioner 
Fawcett.  Subsequently 
a  similar  finding  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the 
charges  against  Messrs. 
Wade,  Norwood,  and 
McGregor,  of  corruption 
in  connection  with  the 
lease  of  property  along 
the  water  front  at  Daw- 
son, the  receiving  of 
bribes,  illegal  use  of 
official  information,  etc. 
All  were  completely  ex- 
onerated. 

On  June  21  Sir  Hib- 
bert  Tupper  returned  to 
the  assault  upon  the 
Yukon  administration  in 
a  scathing  criticism  of 
the  recent  investigation  under  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  the  submis- 
sion of  a  long  list  of  specific  charges  against  Mr.  Sifton, 
minister  of  the  interior.  Major  Walsh,  former  Yukon 
commissioner,  and  Postmaster-General  Mulock. 

Summed  up,  the  charges  are  to  the  effect  that  Clifford  Sifton,  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  has  been  guilty  of  scandalous  neglect,  delay,  and 
mismanagement  in  the  administration  of  his  department  in  the  Yukon. 
That  the  government,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Sifton,  appointed 
officials  who  were  incapable,  incompetent,  inefficient,  and  corrupt,  to 
positions  requiring  experience,  technical  knowledge,  and  integrity  of 
character.  -That  Mr.  Sifton  has  been  guilty  of  favoritism  and  partiality 
in  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  regulations  (cases  being  cited). 
That  gross  abuses  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  liquor  permits. 
That  official  favoritism  and  partiality  were  shown  to  representatives  of 
the  North  Ameiican  Trading  Co.     That  Major  Walsh,  as  commissioner. 
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uy  acting  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  honor  and  policy  of  the  Domin- 
son  of  Canada,  brought  the  Queen's  authority  and  name  into  contempt. 
That  Walsh  was  guilty  of  misbehavior  while  in  office  (several  cases 
cited).  That  officials  of  the  government  in  the  Yukon  have  been  guilty 
of  breach  of  trust  and  fraud,  have  accepted  bribes,  resorted  to  black- 
mail, made  unfair  and  fraudulent  use  of  official  knowledge.  That  the 
postmaster-general  was  guilty  of  gross  neglect  in  the  administration  of 
the  postal  service  to  and  from  the  Yukon. 

On  June  28  Sir  Hibbert  reiterated  his  charges,  and  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  an  address  to  the  governor-general 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  investi- 
gate them,  consisting  of  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  or 
other  superior  court.  But  again,  on  June  30,  a  majority  of 
50  (82  to  32)  sustained  the  government  by  rejecting  Sir 
Hibbert's  amendment  of  censure. 

While  the  Alaska  boundary  question  remains  unsettled 
(p.  317),  the  government  has  decided  to  grant  no  charters  to 
railroad  lines  from  the  disputed  territory  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts. The  premier  explained,  June  9,  that  the  granting  of 
such  charters  —  for  example,  for  a  railroad  from  Pyramid 
Harbor  along  the  Dalton  trail  to  Dawson  —  would  complicate 
the  boundary  question  by  helping  to  develop  an  American  city 
at  Pyramid  Harbor.  Should  it  be  decided  in  the  future  that 
the  Lynn  canal  does  not  belong  to  Canada,  the  policy  of 
Canada  will  be  to  gain  access  to  tlie  Yukon,  not  by  the 
Lynn  canal,  but  by  building  railways  down  to  what  are  indis- 
putably Canadian  waters,  to  Observatory  Inlet,  through  the 
Cassiar,  Atlin,  and  Yukon  districts. 

Redistribution  Bill.  —  This  important  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  commons,  May  19,  by  the  premier.  In  its  gen- 
eral effect  it  restores  to  the  constituencies  in  the  several 
provinces  the  status  which  they  had  prior  to  the  "  gerryman- 
dering "  act  carried  by  the  government  of  the  late  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  in  1882.  At  that  time  the  county  boundaries 
were  ignored,  the  constituencies  being  framed  of  fragments 
taken  here  and  there  as  best  suited  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Conservatives  the  advantage  over  their  Grit  opponents. 

The  present  measure  adheres  closely  to  three  fundamental  principles : 

1.  That  the  municipal  boundaries  of  townships  and  counties 
should  be  the  boundaries  of  the  new  constituencies. 

2.  That  the  division  of  the  counties  or  cities  into  ridings  should  be 
done,  not  by  politicians,  but  by  commissions  of  judges. 

3.  T^'^t  representation  according  to  population  should  be  as  strictly 
carried  out  as  adherence  to  the  municipal  boundaries  should  admit. 

The  bill  simply  restores  the  county  boundaries  in  each  and  every 
case  with  which  it  deals,  and  it  leaves  the  judges  to  divide  the  counties 
equitably  into  ridings. 

Vol.  »  — S8. 
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In  Ontario  the  constituencies  of  Bothwell,  Cardwell,  and  West 
Ontario  are  abolished.  Middlesex,  in  place  of  having  four  members, 
will  have  three.  Dufferin  and  Parry  Sound  are  new  constituencies. 
Kent,  which  now  returns  one  member,  will  have  three.  The  principle  of 
county  lines  as  the  boundaries  of  constituencies  will  be  rigidly  observed, 
and  to  a  commission  of  judges  will  be  delegated  the  task  of  subdividing 
the  ridings.  Toronto  will  return  five  members  instead  of  four  as  at 
present ;  and  the  commission  will  in  the  case  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in 
the  cases  of  counties,  delimit  the  electoral  divisions.     The  anomaly  of 

having  portions  of  the  City 
of  Toronto  voting  in  East 
and  West  York,  will  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  municipal 
boundaries  of  the  City  of 
Toronto  will  circumscribe 
the  district  which  the  com- 
mission of  three  high  court 
judges  will  so  divide  as  to 
give  each  section  equitable 
representation. 

In  Quebec  there  will  be 
no  change  in  the  present 
representation,  save  that  cer- 
tain municipalities  which  the 
gerrymander  of  1892  (Vol.  2, 
p.  192)  placed  with  constit- 
uencies to  which  they  had 
not  belonged  are  returned 
to  their  former  locations. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island 
the  only  change  that  will  be 
made  will  be  to  give  the 
counties  of  Queen's  and 
Prince  two  members  each, 
while  the  county  of  King's 
will  have  one  member.  At 
present  the  constituencies  in 
the  island  are  laid  out  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to 
county  boundaries. 

The  only  other  change 
that  will  be  made  will  be  to  abolish  the  anomaly  of  having  the  electors 
of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  vote  once  for  a  member  for  the  city  and  again  for  a 
representative  for  the  city  and  county. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  6,  the  Redistribution  bill 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  commons  by  a  straight  party 
vote  of  77  to  41,  Messrs.  Stubbs  of  Cardwell  and  McCarthy 
of  North  Simcoe  (both  Ind.)  voting  with  the  government. 

Life  Insurance  Legislation.  —  A  bill  introduced  by  the 
finance  minister,  Mr.  Fielding,  aims  to  give  greater  security 
to  policy  holders. 

It  contains  two  important  features,  namely,  that  referring  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  companies'  powers  in  the  investment  of  their  funds, 
and  to  the  change  in  the  interest  basis  upon  which  reserves  are  to  be 
calculated. 
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The  existing  Insurance  act  requires  the  life  companies  to  calculate 
and  hold  their  reserves  on  all  their  insurance  obligations  on  a  basis  not 
lower  than  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  table  of  mortality  and  interest  at 
4^  per  cent.  The  proposed  act  requires  reserves  on  policies  effected 
after  January  i,  1900,  calculated  on  the  same  table,  but  at  a  3^  per  cent 
interest  rate ;  and  all  insurances  issued  prior  to  that  date  may  be  valued 
by  the  old  standard,  or  until  January  i,  1907  ;  after  which  the  new 
standard  must  be  used. 

The  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  life  companies  should  reserve 
to-day  is  4^  per  cent.  'I'his  rate  was  determined  in  1877,  when  the  life 
companies  earned  on  the  average  about  7  per  cent  on  their  investments. 
It  was  then  considered  a  safe  one.  In  view,  however,  of  the  decline 
in  interest  rates,  the  life  companies  in  common  with  other  financial  insti- 
tutions have  suffered,  so  that  in  1897  the  average  rate  earned  by  all  Ca- 
nadian life  companies  was  only  4I  per  cent.  If  4^  per  cent  was  consid- 
ered a  safe  rate  to  base  contracts  upon  in  1877,  when  7  per  cent  was 
obtained,  it  is  evident  that  3^  per  cent  is  not  too  low  a  rate  to  employ 
now  when  but  4I  per  cent  is  obtainable  on  existing  investments  and  a 
materially  less  rate  on  first-class  investments.  The  time  allowed  by  the 
bill  to  enable  the  companies  to  change  their  old  business  from  a  4^  to  a 
3^  per  cent  basis  is  seven  years. 

Some  of  the  American  life  companies  are  now  basing  their  reserves 
on  a  3  per  cent  standard,  while  some  of  the  best  British  offices  base 
theirs  on  a  2|  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  change  to  the  old  insurers  in 
Canada  will  be  to  very  appreciably  enhance  their  security,  while  their 
profits  may  be  temporarily  reduced. 

Cr'niiinal  Code  Revisioji.  —  A  bill  containing  a  number  of 
important  additions  to  and  alterations  of  the  criminal  code 
devised  by  Sir  John  Thompson  in  189 1  (Vol.  i,  p.  435),  was 
introduced  in  the  senate  by  the  minister  of  justice,  Hon. 
David  Mills,  about  the  beginning  of  June. 

Drumvioiid  County  and  Intercolonial  Railway  Bills.  —  On 
June  13  two  railroad  bills  —  one  authorizing  the  government 
to  purchase  for  $1,600,000  the  Drummond  County  railroad, 
the  other  confirming  an  agreement  with  the  Grand  Trunk  for 
use  of  its  lines  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Intercolonial 
into  Montreal  (Vol.  7,  p.  443;  Vol.  8,  pp.  164,  426)  —  passed 
third  reading  in  the  commons,  each  bill  by  a  vote  of  91  to 
40.  In  the  senate,  however,  June  27,  motions  for  second 
readings  of  both  bills  were  allowed  to  stand  over  ;  and  during 
the  first  week  in  July  it  was  announced  that  the  agreement 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  had  been  amended  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  cancel  it  after  due  notice,  but  without  the 
railroad  company  having  a  similar  option.  Confirmation  of 
this  agreement  will  bind  the  G.  T.  R.  in  perpetuity  to  deliver 
its  east-bound  freight  to  the  Intercolonial  at  Montreal,  but 
will  leave  the  government  road,  at  any  time  after  due  notice 
given,  free  from  the  corresponding  obligation  on  its  side  to 
hand  over  its  unconsigned  west-bound  traffic  at  Montreal  to 
the  G.  T.  R. 
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Oriental  Immigrant  Exclusion.  —  A  recent  act  of  the 
legislature  of  British  Columbia  aimed  to  protect  Canadian 
labor  by  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  immigrants. 
The  Dominion  government,  however,  decided  to  disallow  the 
measure,  undoubtedly  on  grounds  of  imperial  policy,  Japan 
being  a  friendly  power  which,  in  the  face  of  a  Russian 
aggression,  may,  in  some    conceivable  contingency,    render 

valuable    service  to    the 
British   Empire. 

The  Budget.  —  The 
finance  minister,  Mr. 
Fielding,  brought  down 
his  budget  June  2. 

For  •  the  current  fiscal 
year  he  estimated  the  reve- 
nue at  $46,600,000,  and  the 
expenditure  at  142,000,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $4,600,- 
000.  After  devoting  $2,350,- 
000  to  the  sinking  fund,  and 
expending  over  $8,500,000  on 
railways  and  canals,  they 
would  be  adding  only  $1,700,- 
000  to  the  public  debt.  The 
government  had  been  advised 
that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment had  accorded  for- 
eign vessels  the  right  to  lake 
cargoes  from  Porto  Rico  to 
United  States  ports,  which 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
Canadian  coast  vessels.  Mr. 
Fielding  dealt  at  consider- 
able length  with  the  tariff 
question,  and  said  the  chief 
reason  why  the  effect  of  the 
preferential  tariff  on  the  trade 
with  the  mother  country  had  not  been  greater  was  that  British  manu- 
facturers were  too  busy  to  study  the  Canadian  market.*  The  govern- 
ment did  not  propose  to  make  any  changes  in  the  tariff  this  session ;  but 
all  inspection  fees  and  all  hampering  regulations,  except  those  necessary 
to  insure  safety  in  regard  to  coal  oil,  would  be  abolished. 

Mr.  CostigarCs  Secession.  —  About  May  1 1 ,  the  Hon.  John 
Costigan,  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  in  the  late  Tup- 
per  cabinet,  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdon- 
ald,  announced  his  secession  from  the  ranks  of  the  Conser- 


HON.    JOHN    COSTIGAN, 

FORMERLY   CONSERVATIVE   CABINET   OFFICER, 

NOW    A    LIBERAL. 


*A  significant  comment  on  the  effect  of  the  concessions  made  to  British  trade  in  the 
present  tariff,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  motion  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent  in  the  imperial 
house  of  commons,  in  favor  of  a  British  preference  to  colonial  products,  received  but  .37 
votes,  and  was  defeated. 
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vative  party.  He  had  supported  the  Laurier  administration 
on  every  party  question  during  the  session.  In  giving  his 
reasons  for  this  step,  he  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"  I  do  not  consider  that  the  leaders  of  that  party  represent  the  party 
or  the  ideas  which  I  have  always  supported.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  they  are  the  men  who  wrecked  the  Conservative  party. 
Their  tactics  and  their  principles  are  entirely  at  variance  with  my  own, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  voted  against  them.  As  to  the  tariff,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  changes  made  by  the  Liberals  are  more  satisfactory 
to  the  business  people  and  the  country  generally  than  the  changes  made 
in  the  last  Foster  tariff.  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment on  its  policy  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  my  views." 

By-Elections.  —  On  April  20,  the  city  of  Brockville, 
Ont.,  for  over  twenty  years  a  Conservative  stronghold, 
elected  Mr.  W.  H.  Comstock  (Lib.)  to  the  commons,  by  a 
majority  of  208  over  Mr.  White  (Cons.). 

In  the  Ontario  legislature,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  John 
Dryden  (Lib.),  minister  of  agriculture,  was  declared  vacant 
by  the  court.  May  26,  the  charge  of  bribery  by  agents  (un- 
known, however,  to  the  respondent)  being  admitted  by  him. 

On  June  26  the  election  of  Mr.  Donald  Macnish  (Lib.) 
in  West  Elgin  was  declared  void.  Bribery,  personation,  and 
ballot-stuffing  were  resorted  to  by  persons  specially  sent  into 
the  constituency  by  men  working  in  the  Liberal  interests. 
The  charges  were  admitted  both  by  the  respondent  and  by 
the  head  of  the  Liberal  organization  in  the  riding. 

The  Fiscal  Year.  —  In  its  unprecedented  activity  of 
trade  and  industry,  the  year  ended  June  30  is  considered  the 
banner  year  in  Canadian  history. 

The  surplus  in  ordinary  account  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
amounts  to  $10,999,563.  The  growth  in  receipts  over  1893  is  1^5,803,681. 
Expenditure  has  likewise  shown  an  expansion  amounting  in  all  to  $2,701,- 
694.     The  returns  for  1899  ^^  compared  with  1898  are  as  follows  : 

Canadian  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Revenue.  1898.  1899. 

Customs $21,467,037  $24,971,743 

Excise 7,812,038  9,594,646 

Post-office 3,434,605  3,159,817 

Public  Works  and  Railways         .         .  3,807,265  4,.368,754 

Miscellaneous 2,373,527  2,603,194 

Totals $38,894,474  $44,698,155 

Expenditure $30,996,898  $33,698,592 

Canadian-American   Commerce.  —  Exports   from   the 

United  States  to  Canada  continue  to  increase,  despite  the 
Tariff  law  of  1897  intended  to  give,  special  advantages  to 
imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  over  those 
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from  the  United  States  (Vol.  7.  p.  440).  The  legislation  of 
two  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  provided  for  an  imme- 
diate reduction  of  12^  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  on  arti- 
cles coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  an  additional  12^  per  cent  at  the  expir- 
ation of  one  year.  Thus  the  law  reducing  by  25  per  cent 
the  duties  on  articles  coming  from  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies,  as  compared  with  those  collected  on  articles 
coming  from  the  United  States,  has  now  been  in  full  opera- 
tion nearly  a  year,  while  one-half  of  the  reduction  went  into 
operation  nearly  two  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  therefore 
to  compare  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
during  the  past  year  with  those  of  earlier  years.  For  the 
year  1898-9  the  only  figures  available  at  the  end  of  June 
cover  the  ten  months  ending  with  April.  The  following 
table  shows  the  principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
British  North  America  in  ten  months  of  1897,  1898,  and 
1899: 

United  States  Exports  to  British  North  America,  Ten  Months 
Ending  April  30. 


Agricultural  Implements 

Books,  Maps,  etc. 

Com 

Wheat 

Wheat  Flour 

Cars 

Bicycles 

Clocks  and  Watches 

Coal       . 

Copper  Ingots  and  Bars 

Cotton  Cloths 

Scientific  Instruments 

Typewriters 

Sewing  Machines   "i 

Hams 

Lard 

Seeds     . 

Tobacco 

Lumber 

Refined  Mineral  Oils 


1897. 

$    291,107 

517,078 

2,156,189 

2,640,131 

2,433,3'» 

100,668 

528,515 

307,900 

7,433,275 

32,500 

1,647,062 

235,793 

142,591 

76,392 

190,596 

201,689 

624,669 

1,421,177 

588,922 

635.194 


1898. 

596^629 

4,803,661 

4,312,797 

1,898,805 

142,523 

418,025 

266,649 

7,746,990 

100,618 

593,718 

256,935 

198,993 

117,695 

309,031 

181,739 

467,595 

611,674 

819,326 

663.249 


1899. 

$1,008,076 

711,198 

5,284,528 

4,975,760 

3,118,969 

420,587 

427,432 

351,074 

8,174,453 

128,594 

739,982 

341,859 

294,579 

124,845 

483,503 

369,882 

1,359,992 

923,865 

1,062,424 

681.228 


An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  that  in  nearly  all  articles 
United  States  exports  to  British  North  America  have  steadily  increased 
during  the  two  years  in  which  the  new  Canadian  Tariff  law  has  been  in 
operation. 

The  total  United  States  exportation  to  British  North  America  in  the 
ten  months  ended  April  30,  1899,  amounts  in  value  ^to  ^73,052,819, 
against  $66,330,872  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1898,  and  $52,831,- 
784  in  those  of  1897.  Thus  importations  into  Canada  show  a  steady 
gain  during  the  years  in  question  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada  show  a  steady  reduction,  the  total 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  British  North  America  during  the 
periods  under  review  having  been  $30,966,674  in  1897,  $26,099,200  in 
1898,  and  $25,550,538  in  1899. 
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The  Pacific  Cable.  —  Early  in  April  hopes  for  a  speedy 
construction  of  the  long-mooted  all-British  Pacific  cable 
(Vol.  7,  p.  193)  were  raised  by  the  announcement  that  an 
agreement  had  been  effected  whereby  four-ninths  of  the  cost 
was  to  be  borne  by  the  Australasian  colonies,  the  remaining 
five-ninths  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  imperial  governments. 

According  to  the  agreement  a  board  of  commissioners  was  to  be 
appointed  under  the  legislative  authority  of  the  British  parliament,  in 
which  board  the  cable  property  was  to  be  vested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
respective  governments  sharing  the  undertaking  and  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  shares  in  the  joint  guarantee.  The  board  would  issue 
debentures  for  the  payment  of  capital  and  interest,  which  would  form  a 
first  mortgage  upon  the  property  and  earnings.  AH  the  landing  points 
were  to  be  in  British  territory  ;  and  the  different  governments  concerned 
would  appoint  administrator's  in  proportion  to  their  several  shares. 
Canada  was  to  take  five- eighteenths  of  the  whole,  Great  Britain  an  equal 
amount,  while  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zea- 
land would  take  one-ninth  each.  The  cable  will  run  from  Vancouver  by 
Fanning  Island  and  Fiji  to  Norfolk  Island,  whence  it  will  branch  to 
Queensland  and  New  Zealand.  Its  estimated  cost  in  round  numbers  is 
$10,000,000. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  however,  the  British  govern- 
ment announced  that  instead  of  joining  as  a  partner  in  the 
cable  scheme,  it  had  decided  to  contribute  a  yearly  subsidy, 
to  run  for  a  limited  period  of  twenty  years  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed ^100,000  a  year.  This  decision  caused  great  disap- 
pointment in  Canada  and  Australia,  where  its  effect  upon  the 
cable  project  was  felt  to  be  crushing.  In  the  Canadian  sen- 
ate, Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  imperial  government  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company. 
Newspapers  also,  even  in  England,  expressed  amazement, 
and  hinted  that  the  government  was  making  a  fatal  mistake 
by  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  cable  monopolists. 

It  appears  that  the  British  government  in  1893  bound  itself  to  give  a 
monopoly  of  the  cable  business  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Hong-Kong  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  in  consideration  of  the 
latter  laying  a  second  submarine  cable  between  Singapore  and  Hong- 
Kong,  touching  only  British  soil.  The  imperial  government  is  under  a 
penalty  of  $1,500,000  not  to  allow  a  competitive  line.  The  promoters  of 
the  Pacific  cable  looked  to  an  extension  from  Australia  to  Hong-Kong, 
as  a  prospective  source  of  revenue.  Such  a  line  would,  of  course,  com- 
pete with  the  Eastern  Company's  system. 

A  more  hopeful  turn  of  affairs,  however,  came  in  May, 
when  Lord  Selborne,  under-secretary  of  state,  intimated  the 
willingness  of  the  imperial  government  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion and  its  desire  to  reach  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  all 
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concerned.  The  same  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the 
colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  •  Accordingly,  in  June, 
the  colonies  were  invited  to  empower  delegates  to  meet  the 
colonial  secretary  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
further  discuss  details  with  them.  It  was  reported,  July  5, 
that  the  conference  had  reached  a  satisfactory  basis,  upon 
which  the  cable  to  be  constructed  will  be  imperial  "  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word." 

The  Prohibition  Question.  —  The  Dominion  Alliance, 
finding  their  hopes  of  prohibitory  legislation  indefinitely 
deferred  by  the  Laurier  administration  (p.  172),  has  resolved 
to  agitate  for  a  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  Scott  act,  mak- 
ing it  provincial  in  its  application,  enacting  prohibition  in 
all  provinces  where  the  electors  by  vote  approve  the  adoption 
of  such  a  measure,  and  thus  shifting  the  burden  from  the 
Dominion  to  the  provincial  governments. 

On  June  20  the  Scott  act,  after  being  many  years  in 
force,  was  repealed  in  Brome  county  by  a  majority  of  532 
votes.  The  same  county,  in  the  plebiscite  of  September, 
1898,  had  given  a  majority  of  525  in  favor  of  prohibition. 

An  Apostolic  Del egfate.  — Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  decided 
to  commission  an  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Canada,  with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Papal  delegate  at  Washington.  He  will  be  the  supreme 
representative  of  the  Pope  in  the  country,  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  Church  devolving  upon  him,  and  all  griev- 
ances being  referred  to  him  for  decision.  Communications 
of  bishops  and  others  with  the  Vatican  will  pass  through  his 
hands.  Mgr.  Falconia,  archbishop  of  Acrenza  and  Matera, 
has  been  designated  as  delegate. 

Mgr.  Falconia  is  57  years  old,  one  of  thetnost  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Minors,  and  a  member  of  the.  Franciscan  Order. 
He  was  appointed  archbishop  in  1892.  Only  three  ApostoUc  delegates 
have  heretofore  been  sent  to  Canada,  and  they  on  temporary  missions, 
the  first  being  Monsignor  Conroy,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  who  went  in  1878; 
Monsignor  Smuelders,  a  Trappist  monk ;  and  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val, 
who  in  1897  investigated  the  duties  of  Catholics  in  the  situation  created 
by  the  Manitoba  school  issue  (Vol.  7,  pp.  171,  447). 

Personal  Notes.  —  The  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
Archbishop  Walsh,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  who  died  July  31,  1898 
(Vol.  8,  p.  762),  was  announced  early  in  April,  in  the  person 
of  Bishop  O'Connor,  of  London,  Ont. 

O'Connor,  Most  Rev.  Denis,  C.  S.  B.,  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Toronto,  was  born  of  Irish  parentage  near  Pickering,  Ont., 
March  28,   1841.     Was  graduated  a*t  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  in 
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1861.  He  then  went  to  France,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  three 
years.  Upon  his  return  to  Canada  in  1864  he  was  ordained  priest  of  St. 
Mary's  church,  Toronto,  and  was  also  appointed  professor  in  St.  Mich- 
ael's College,  but  soon  relinquished  his  chair  there  to  become  superior 
of  the  College  of  I'Assomption,  Sandwich.  In  1888  he  was  created  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  Pope,  and  was  appointed  the  third  bishop  of 
London  on  the  transfer  to  the  archdiocese  of  Toronto  of  Bishop  Walsh, 
whom  he  now  succeeds  as  archbishop. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Austin, 
ex-principal  of  Alma 
Methodist  College,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.,  being 
found  guilty  on  charges 
of  heresy  and  adherence 
to  Spiritualism,  was  de- 
posed from  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Church, 
June  I,  by  the  London 
(Ont.)  Conference. 

-  On  June  12  Mr.  T.  G. 
Shaughnessy  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadi- 
an Pacific  Railway  to 
succeed  Sir  William  Van 
Home,  who  retired  to 
become  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Shaughnessy,  Thomas 
G.,  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  of  Irish  parentage,  Oct. 
6,  1853.  He  started  in  the 
railway  service  in  the  pur- 
chasing department  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  in  1869,  subsequently  becoming  general  storekeeper  to  the 
line,  a  position  he  held  when  W.  C.  Van  Home  left  the  company's  service 
in  188  [  to  become  general  manager  of  the  C.  P.  R.  In  1882  Mr.  Van 
Home  selected  him  as  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal.  After  occupying  that  position  for  some  two 
years  he  became  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  and  then  in  succession 
assistant  general  manager,  assistant  president,  and  then  a  director  and 
vice  president.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  & 
Atlantic  Railway,  of  the  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, of  the  Northwest  Land  Company,  vice-president  of  the  Toronto, 
Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway  and  of  the  B.  C.  Southern  Railway,  and 
president  of  the  Montreal  &  Western  Railway.  In  religious  belief  Mr. 
Shaughnessy  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The    winter    season    at    Dawson    was 
ushered  in  by  a  destructive  fire  last  October  (Vol.  8,  p.  919). 


THOMAS    G.    SHAUGHNESSY, 

NEW    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    CANADIAN    PACIFIC 

RAILWAY. 
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It  was  closed  by  an  even  more  disastrous  conflagration  on 
the  night  of  April  26.  The  fire  originated  in  a  saloon, 
totally  destroyed  four  business  blocks,  and  involved  a  loss  of 
about  $500,000.  About  100  buildings  were  burned,  of 
which  only  one  was  insured,  namely,  for  $10,000.  No  lives 
were  lost.  It  is  said  that  a  force  of  men,  in  charge  of  a 
clever  miner  who  secured  the  right  from  the  government, 
panned  the  ruins  for  gold  dust  with  great  profit. 

On  May  25  Indian  town,  a  northern  suburb  of  the  city  of 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  was  devastated  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  240 
buildings,  rendered  600  to  1,000  people  homeless,  and  in- 
volved a  loss  of  about  $1,000,000  ;  insurance  about  $250,000. 
There  were  two  fatahties. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Hon'.  G.  W.  Ross,  Ontario  minister  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  proposed  hereafter  permanently  to  set  aside,  in 
connection  with  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  birth- 
day. May  24,  a  national  holiday  under  the  name  of  Empire 
day,  for  the  inculcation  of  patriotic  sentiment  among  the 
youth  of  Canada,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  British  Empire.  The  first  Empire  day  was 
generally  celebrated.  May  23,  in  the  public  and  separate 
schools  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  Protestant 
schools  of  Quebec. 

Among  the  Birthday  honors'  this  year  is  that  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  Judge  J.  A.  Boyd,  chancellor  of  the 
high  court  of  Ontario. 

On  May  i  a  collision  occurred  between  Indians  on  the 
St.  Regis  reserve  in  Huntingdon  county,  Que.,  a  few  miles 
below  Cornwall,  Ont.,  and  a  force  of  Dominion  police  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sherwood,  who  had  gone  to  the  reserve 
to  arrest  some  Indians  charged  with  riotous  assault,  March 
27,  upon  officers  engaged  in  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  Indian 
act  respecting  the  election  of  chiefs.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  in  the  fight  that  ensued,  one 
warrior,  Jake  Ice,  was  shot  and  killed  by  Colonel  Sherwood, 
and  two  were  badly  wounded.  A  coroner's  jury  exonerated 
Col.  Sherwood  by  returning  a  verdict  of  "  justifiable  homi- 
cide." The  Indians  would  prefer  to  elect  their  chiefs  for 
life ;  but  under  the  law  are  obliged  to  hold  a  new  election 
every  three  years. 

On  April  13  direct  charges  of  corruption  in  connection 
with  public  works  were  laid  against  Premier  H.  R.  Emmer- 
son,  of  New  Brunswick,  by  J.  D.  Hazen,  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition.    The  premier  demanded  a  full  investigation. 
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On  the  morning  of  May  6  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce at  Dresden,  Ont,  was  robbed  of  $7,000  cash  by- 
burglars  who  blew  open  the  vault. 

.  On  May  18  Government  House  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  known 
as  "  Carey  Castle,"  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire ;  loss  about 
$20,000;  insurance  $12,000. 

Mr.  Laird,  government  Indian  agent,  Mr.  McKenna, 
secretary  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Ross, 
a  member  of  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territories, 
have  been  appointed  a  commission  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Peace  river  and  Mackenzie  river  districts. 

A  formidable  strike  of  trackmen  on  the  Canadian  lines  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  began  May  22.  About  1,800  men 
went  out,  representing  practically  every  section  on  the  system. 
The  men  demanded  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  day  in  pay, 
making  their  rate  of  payment  the  same  as  that  in  force  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  $1.75  a  day  for  foremen  and  $1.25  for 
track  hands.  The  matter  becoming  serious,  a  board  of  three 
members  of  parliament,  Messrs.  Taylor,  Powell,  and  Clarke, 
were  designated  to  mediate ;  and  on  June  3  the  strike  was 
declared  off.  It  was,  however,  at  once  resumed  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  reached. 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  offered  iiis  services  in  effecting  a  settle- 
ment, and  James  Sutherland,  M.  P.,  was  designated  to  act  as 
his  representative.  On  June  17  a  final  agreement  was 
effected,  the  railroad  taking  back  all  men  who  applied  for  re- 
instatement except  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  violence, 
and  agreeing  to  discuss  thoroughly  with  the  men  their 
alleged  grievances  within  a  month.  The  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  receive  at  this  stage  no  promise  of  an  increase .  in 
wages. 

By  an  explosion  in  the  Caledonia  coal  mine,  near  Glace 
Bay,  Cape  Breton,  June  16,  about  twenty  miners  lost  their 
lives. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  in  1898 
to  investigate  the  French  treaty  shore  question  (Vol.  8,  p. 
695),  was  presented  to  the  British  parliament  early  in  May, 
and  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  normal 
development  of  the  colony  and  the  rights  of  its  people  have 
been  hampered  by  the  French  claims  and  aggressions. 
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The  general  conclusions  of  the  commission  are  that  the  French  cod- 
fishing  rights  on  the  treaty  coast  are  now  valueless  and  should  be  extin- 
guished by  a  cash  payment  or  concessions  elsewhere ;  that  the  lobster 
industry  is  on  the  decline  and  should  be  settled  on  the  same  basis;  that 
the  colony  should  give  the  P>ench  free  bait  if  they  will  abandon  their 
bounties,  which  expire  in  July,  1901,  and  which  Admiral  Reveillere  has 
declared  are  worthless  in  helping  naval  enlistihent ;  that  no  French  inter- 
ference with  the  development  of  the  treaty  coast  should  be  any  longer 
tolerated,  and  the  presence  of  a  French  consular  agent  at  St.  John's  is 
urged  as  a  reason  for  insisting  on  one  at  St.  Pierre.  The  report  con- 
cludes by  stating  that  a  series  of  confidential  proposals  had  been  dis- 
cussed between  the  commissioners  and  the  colonial  ministry,  dealing  with 
certain  courses  of  action  in  the  future,  which  proposals  are  now  before 
the  British  government  with  a  view  to  negotiations  with  France  for  a 
settlement  of  the  question  in  all  its  aspects. 


MEXICO. 

A  BANKING  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  city,  and  comprising  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  and  several  of  the  most  substantial  continental 
houses,  has  undertaken  the  conversion  of  the  entire  foreigr^ 
debt  of  Mexico,  amounting  to  ;^22, 200,000,  or  about  $111,- 
000,000.  The  new  issue  of  bonds  is  to  be  ;^2  2,7oo,ooo, 
about  $1 13,500,000,  payable  in  gold,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  redeemable  in  45  years  and 
inconvertible  for  ten  years.  Of  the  amount  stated,  ;^i 3,000,- 
000  will,  it  is  reported,  be  taken  at  96,  less  i  per  cent  com- 
mission, and  the  remainder  as  an  option  at  97,  less  i  per 
cent  commission,  the  option  to  hold  until  March,  1900. 

The  negotiation  of  this  conversion  raises  Mexican  funds 
to  the  rank  of  international  securities  of  the  first  order. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica.  —  The  struggle  between  the  government  and 
the  elected  members  of  the  council  in  Jamaica  has  terminated 
in  the  complete  victory  of  the  latter.  The  challenge  of  the 
governor  in  forcing  the  obnoxious  tariff  bill  through  the  leg- 
islature on  April  5  (p.  180),  was  met  by  the  representatives  on 
April  7  with  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  resolution  demanding  their  removal  from  office,  the 
governor  included,  and  the  adjournment  ot  the  council. 
The  popular  sympathy  with  these  acts  was  shown  by  turbu- 
lent mass  meetings,  excited  speeches,  and  the  burning  in 
effigy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  the  governor,  and  one 
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of  the  representatives  who  had  voted  with  the  government  at 
the  final  crisis. 

Four  days  later,  the  council  reassembled  to  receive  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  governor,  who  withdrew 
the  members  he  had  created,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  members  to  assist  him  in  the  present  financial  diffi- 
culties. The  council  responded  by  withdrawing  the  vote  of 
censure  on  the  government  passed  April  7,  and  by  voting 
$500,000  to  meet  the  immediate  liabilities,  until  better  finan- 
cial conditions  could  be  restored. 

In  May,  another  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  tariff  bill  unfavorable  to  the  United  States.  This  called 
forth  a  protest  from  the  American  consul,  who  published  a 
statement  of  the  terms  which  had  been  offered  by  the  United 
States  last  year  to  Great  Britain  in  the  reciprocity  proposals, 
and  which  had  been  refused  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  without 
their  submittal  to  Jamaica.  The  United  States  offered  a 
large  reduction  on  Jamaica  sugar  and  oranges,  and  the  free 
admission  of  all  other  products,  in  return  for  50  per  cent  re- 
duction on  all  American  products;  and,  furthermore,  inti- 
mated that,  if  the  bill  under  consideration  by  the  council 
were  passed,  the  United  States  would  retaliate  with  similar 
unfavorable  legislation.  The  representatives,  feeling  that 
such  retaliation  by  the  United  States  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  commercial  welfare  of  the  country,  drew  up  a  letter  to 
the  governor,  in  which  they  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  reciprocal  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  laid  the  responsibility  on  the  govern- 
ment, if  the  passage  of  the  bill  were  insisted  on. 

In  response  to  this  strenuous  appeal,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
cabled  to  Governor  Hemming  instructions  to  send  two  dele- 
gates from  the  legislature  to  Washington  to  meet  there  Sir 
Cavendish  Boyle,  acting  governor  of  British  Guiana,  and 
arrange  the  terms  of  a  treaty  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
Jamaica.  The  commission  had  not  power  to  conclude  the 
treaty,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  accept  any  treaty  in- 
volving an  appreciable  loss  of  revenue  from  Jamaica.  It 
was  possible  to  arrange  such  a  treaty  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Dingley  Tariff  law,  so  that  it  need  not  be  submitted  to 
the  senate.  It  was  announced  July  i  that  a  reciprocal  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Jamaica  had  been  signed,  but 
the  provisions  have  not  yet  been  made  public  (p.  364). 

The  importance  of  favorable  tariff  legislation  between 
the  United  States  and  Jamaica  is  shown  by  the  following  quo- 
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tation  from  the  official  report  of  the  financial  year  1897-98, 
submitted  by  Governor  Hemming : 

"The  returns  show  also  that  the  exports  tend  more  and  more 
towards  the  United  States,  so  that  in  the  year  in  question  62.3  per  cent 
went  to  the  latter,  against  22.6  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
is  a  similar  tendency  in  the  case  of  imports,  of  which  43  per  cent  were 
from  the  United  States,  against  47.2  from  this  country,  the  proportion  in 
1893-94  having  been  33.2  and  55.1  per  cent  respectively." 

Leeward  Islands.  —  A  series  of  riots  have  occurred  in 
the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  belonging  to  France,  between  the 
French  Creole  laborers  and  contract  laborers  from  Hindostan. 
On  April  17,  over  400  houses  were  set  on  fire  in  the  city  of 
Pointe-a-Pitre,  resulting  in  an  estimated  loss  of  $1,000,000. 
Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  riots,  and  the  inability  of 
the  local  authorities  to  restore  order,  the  British  consul 
appealed  to  Great  Britain  for  protection  for  British  subjects. 
Riots  in  Montserrat,  another  of  the  Leeward  islands,  regard- 
ing excise  duty  collections,  were  terminated  by  the  arrival  of 
the  British  cruiser  Talbot.  Montserrat  was  much  damaged 
on  May  1 7  by  forty-five  earthquakes  within  a  period  of  five 
hours. 

San  Domingo.  —  A  highly  sensational  manifesto,  dated 
April  27,  was  issued  to  the  people  of  San  Domingo,  denounc- 
ing President  Heureaux  as  guilty  of  a  long  course  of 
"  horrible  and  inconceivable  crimes,"  and  urging  the  people 
to  revolt  from  his  tyranny. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Honduras.  —  information  which  has  been  received  of 
the  continued  petty  persecution  to  which  American  citizens 
in  Honduras  have  been  subjected,  has  strengthened  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  to  press  the  demand  for 
indemnity  for  the  murder  of  Frank  Pears,  of  Pittsburg,  last 
February  by  a  Honduran  soldier.  Honduras  is  trying  to 
have  the  case  referred  to  arbitration. 

Nicaragua.  —  The  American  residents  of  Bluefields, 
Nicaragua,  have  been  much  aroused  by  the  oppressive  treat- 
ment accorded  to  them  by  General  Torres,  who  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Bluefields  at  the  close  of 
the  recent  insurrection  under  General  Reyes  (p.  181),  and 
especially  so  by  his  attempt  to  force  them  to  pay  double 
duties  on  the  imports  during  the  term  of  the  rebellion. 
Bluefields  was  held  by  the  insurgent  government ;  and  the 
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American  merchants  claim  that  they  were  forced  to  pay  the 
duties  to  this  de  facto  government,  and  should  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  them  again  to  the  government  of  President  Zelaya. 
The  President  supports  General  Torres,  and  claims  that 
the  insurgents  did  not  establish  a  de  facto  government,  that  the 
Americans  paid  their  duties  to  it  voluntarily,  and  not  under 
compulsion,  and  furthermore  that  the  foreign  residents  had 
been  warned  not  to  pay  customs  duties  to  the  insurgents. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Detroit^ 
General  Torres  took  a  somewhat  milder  tone,  and  in  May  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command.  The  American  merchants 
have  paid  the  double  duty  under  protest ;  and  it  is  believed 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  the  matter,  the  Nicaraguan  government  will  soon  reimburse 
the  Americans.     The  Detroit  has  been  replaced  by  the  Vixen. 


THE  TRANS-ISTHMIAN  CANALS* 
Nicara§:ua  Canal  Commission.  —  The  Nicaragua  Canal 

Commission  appointed  under  an  Act  of  Congress  of  June  4, 
1897  (Vol.  8,  pp.  177,  701^  924),  has  presented  its  full  report 
to  the  President.  The  entire  report  will  not  be  made  public 
until  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  congress  at  its  next  ses- 
sion ;  but  a  synopsis  of  it  was  given  out  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment May  3 1 .  The  most  important  facts  connected  with  the 
report  are  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  commissioners  as 
to  the  best  route  for  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  and  their 
disagreement  as  to  the  cost  of  its  construction. 

The  commission  was  instructed  to  consider  all  proposed 
routes  of  any  merit,  and  any  new  ones  that  appeared  to  be 
feasible,  to  thoroughly  examine  the  entire  region  of  canal 
possibilities,  and  state  what  they  considered  to  be  the  most 
desirable  route.  This  work,  the  report  states,  was  carried  on 
under  considerable  difficulties  arising  from  the  attempts  at 
revolution  in  Nicaragua,  the  strained  relations  between  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Spanish- American  war. 

The  three  commissioners,  Admiral  Walker,  Prof.  L.  M.  Haupt,  and 
Col.  Hains,  unanimously  recommend  the  Childs  route  from  Brito  on  the 
Pacific  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  Lull  route  from  the  lake  to  Greytown 
on  the  Atlantic.  The  Childs  survey  was  made  in  1852  by  an  engineer  of 
that  name,  and  the  Lull  survey  was  made  in  1873  ^Y  Commander  Lull, 
U.  S.  N.,  for  the  government.  The  route  is  given  more  in  detail  as 
follows : 

"  This  line,  leaving  Krito,  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  near  Bueno  Retire,  and  crosses  the  western  divide  to  the  valley  of  the 
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Lajas,  which  it  follows  to  Lake  Nicaragua.  Crossing  the  lake  to  the  head 
of  the  San  Juan  river,  it  follows  the  upper  river  to  near  Boca  San  Carlos; 
thence,  in  excavation,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  San  Juanillo 
and  across  the  low  country  to  Greytown,  passing  to  the  northward  of 
Lake  Silico." 

A  decided  advantage  of  this  route  is  that  it  requires  only  a  single 
dam,  with  regulating  works  at  both  ends  of  the  summit  level.  The  fol- 
lowing encouraging  statement  is  also  made  as  to  the  general  clTaracter  of 
the  conditions  revealed  by  the  surveys. 

"The  surveys  have  in  general  revealed  better  physical  conditions 
than  were  hitherto  supposed  to  exist,  especially  as  to  the  amount  of 
rock  in  the  upper  river,  whereby  it  is  possible  greatly  to  reduce  the  esti- 
mated cost  of   construction." 

Although  the  commissioners  agree  on  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  this  route,  they  differ  seriously  in  their  estimates  of  its  probable  cost 
of  construction.  Admiral  Walker  and  Professor  Haupt  place  it  at  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $118,113,790;  while  Colonel  Hains  estimates  it  at 
$134,818,308,  a  difference  of  more  than  $16,000,000.  Colonel  Haupt's 
figures  are  very  near  those  given  by  General  Ludlow  before  a  committee 
of  congress  some  years  ago.  These  estimates  were  arrived  at  from  units 
derived  from  the  actual  prices  for  excavation  on  the  Chicago  Drainage 
canal,  and  for  the  government  locks  at  Sault  vSte.  Marie,  to  which  certain 
percentages  were  added  to  allow  for  differences  in  climate  and  location. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  this  report  affords  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  question  as  to  what  route  to  adopt,  if  the 
canal  is  to  adopt  any  route  through  Nicaragua.  If  so,  it 
takes  away  all  hope  from  the  Maritime  Canal  Company, 
except  that  of  the  possibility  of  selling  such  tangible  assets 
as  it  may  have  on  the  grounds.  No  action,  however,  will  be 
taken  on  the  matter  by  congress,  until  it  has  received  the 
report  of  a  new  canal  commission  that  has  been  appointed 
by  the  President. 

New  Canal  Commission.  —  In  accordance  with  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him  by  the  last  congress  (p.  183),  the  President 
has  appointed  the  following  commission  to  examine  all  possi- 
ble routes  for  a  canal  across  the  isthmus,  especially  the  two 
routes  known  as  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  routes,  and  to 
determine  which  is  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  one  of 
them  all : 

Rear- Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N. ;  Samuel  Pasco,  of  Florida ; 
Alfred  Noble,  C.  E.,  of  Illinois ;  George  S.  Morrison,  C.  E.-,  of  New 
York;  Colonel  Peter  C.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.;  Prof.  William  H.  Burr,  of 
Connecticut;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  U.  S.  A.;  Prof. 
Lewis  M.  Haupt,  C.  E.,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Rear-Admiral  Walker,  Colonel  Hains,  and  Prof.  Haupt  composed 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  which  has  just  handed  in  its  report; 
Mr.  Pasco  was  formerly  United  States  senator  from  Florida,  his  term 
having  expired  this  spring;  Mr.  Noble  is  a  well-known  engineer,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Ludlow  Commission  ;   Mr.  Morrison  is  also  a  well- 
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known  engineer,  and  has  been  president  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers; 
Colonel  Hains  is  one  of  the  best  known  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps ; 
Professor  Burr  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  at  Columbia 
University,  and  has  been  consulting  engineer  in  many  large  public  enter- 
prises;  Colonel  Ernst  is  a  member  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  West  Point  Military  Academy;  Prof.  Haupt 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  also  a  prominent  civil  engineer; 
Prof.  Johnson,  also  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
because  of  his  qualifications  as  a  student  of  commerce  and  economics, 
as  the  commercial  and  economic  side  of  the  investigation  is  felt  to  be 
one  of  its  most  important  features.  A  million  dollars  has  been  appro- 
priated to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

It  is  the  President's  desire  that  this  commission  shall 
definitely  decide  the  question  of  the  best  route,  and  furnish 
congress  with  sufficient  data  to  enable  it  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  construction  of  a  canal,  should  it  so  desire,  as  far  as 
the  technical  difficulties  are  concerned.  Of  course  the  inter- 
national difficulties  with  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  (Vol. 
8,  pp.  924,  925)  are  an  entirely  separate  consideration.  It 
will  probably  be  two  years  before  the  final  report  of  the 
commission  can  be  submitted,  although  it  hopes  to  present 
a  partial  report  in  the  fall. 

New  Canal  Company.  —  Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  in  New  Jersey  for  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Isthmus  Ship  Canal  Company  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
$30,000,  and  the  right  to  increase  the  stock  to  $250,000,000. 
It  is  stated  that  the  objects  of  the  company  are  to  secure  all 
existing  routes  across  the  isthmus  by  buying  all  concessions, 
rights,  franchises,  and  plants,  to  select  the  best  route,  and 
build  a  canal  immediately  across  the  isthmus.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  principal  promoter  of  the  new  company  is 
Edward  F.  Cragin,  who,  with  Edward  Eyre,  obtained  the 
"  Cragin-Eyre  "  concession  from  the  Nicaraguan  government. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Bolivia.  —  The  uprising  in  Bolivia  (p.  186)  terminated 
with  the  victory  of  the  revolutionists  in  the  battle  fought  at 
Oruro,  to  which  President  Alonzo  had  retreated.  It  lasted 
over  an  hour,  and  200  soldiers  were  killed.  General  Pando, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  took  posses- 
sion of  Oruro  without  any  disorder ;  and  President  Alonzo 
fled  with  a  small  body-guard  to  Autofagasta  in  Chile.  Quiet 
has  been  restored,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  in 
general,  as  the  revolution  was  ruining  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  republic. 

Vol.  9—29. 
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Peru.  —  The  governnjent  of  Peru  has  pubHshed  a  decree 
in  reference  to  non-CathoHc  marriages,  requiring  parties  to 
such  unions  to  state  their  rehgion  and  declare  under  oath,  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  that  they  have  never  been 
baptized  as  Catholics.  Parties  contracting  a  civil  marriage 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
grant  a  dispensation  in  case  of  a  difference  of  religion,  must 
present  proof  of  the  refusal. 

Venezuela.  —  General  Guerra,  who  started  the  uprising 
of  February  (p.  187),  was  severely  defeated  by  the  govern- 
ment troops,  and  fled  to  Colombia.  President  Andrade  has 
won  popular  favor  by  liberating  General  Hernandez,  the 
leader  of  the  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1898  (Vol.  8,  p. 
434),  after  eleven  months'  captivity. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Parliamentary  Proceedin§:s.  —  On  April  13,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  presented 
his  budget. 

His  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  was  $564,635,000, 
an  increase  of  $30,490,000  over  last  year,  and  a  total  increase  in  the  last 
four  years  of  $95,380,000.  He  also  estimated  that,  on  the  basis  of 
existing  taxation,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  count  on  a  revenue  of  more 
than  $551,435,000,  which  will  thus  leave  an  estimated  deficit  of  $13,200,- 
000.     He  proposed  to  prevent  this  anticipated  deficit  by  two  methods  : 

1,  By  reducing  the  charge  for  the  sinking  fund  for  the  national 
del^t,  which  he  maintained  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  is  desirable, 
by  $10,000,000; 

2.  By  imposing  some  new  and  some  increased  stamp  duties,  and  an 
addition  to  the  wine  duties. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  deficit  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  attributed  by  the  chancellor  to  the  enormous  expend- 
itures entailed  by  the  terrible  competition  in  armaments  among  the 
powers. 

This  budget  was  assailed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  but 
was  passed  in  its  integrity. 

Mr.  Balfour's  motion  to  bestow  a  grant  of  $150,000  on 
Lord  Kitchener,  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Soudan,  was  warmly  seconded  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  was 
passed  by  a  large  majority,  although  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  and  others  to  defeat  it  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  considered  the  criminal  treatment  by  the  Sirdar  of 
the  Mahdi's  corpse  (p.  190). 
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In  connection  with  the  London  Government  bill,  Mr. 
Courtney  introduced  a  proviso  legalizing  the  candidature  of 
women  for  seats  as  councillors  or  aldermen  on  the  new 
boards.  It  was  passed  by  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  35, 
party  lines  not  being  drawn,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Lords 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  three  to  one,  party  lines  being  disre- 
garded there  also. 

The  opposition  entered  during  the  last  of  June  on  a  vig- 
orous campaign  against  the  Clerical  Tithes  bill,  in  which  the 
government  proposes  to  pay  half  the  rate  assessed  on  tithe 
rent-charges  attached  to  a  benefice  out  of  the  imperial  funds 
obtained  from  local  taxation.  The  government  maintains 
that  the  clergy  are  over-rated,  and  need  the  relief,  and  that 
the  total  expense  thereby  incurred  would  be  small,  about 
$435,000.  The  Liberals  rejoin  that  the  matter  should  be 
deferred  until  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  local 
taxation  is  received,  when  it  could  be  incorporated  in  a  gen- 
eral scheme  of  reform,  and  that  furthermore  the  principle 
behind  the  method  is  wrong.  Sir  Henry,  himself  a  strong 
churchman,  declared  that  it  is  a  fresh  endowment  of  the 
richest  religious  body  in  the  world.  They  also  complain  that 
insufficient  time  was  allowed  for  preparation  for  the  bill. 
The  question  is  arousing  more  attention  than  it  would 
otherwise,  because  of  the  controversies  within  the  church 
regarding  church  discipline  and  ritual,  which  are  thought 
on  some  sides  to  be  paving  the  way  to  disestablishment 
(p.  223).  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  a 
vote  passed  unanimously,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session, 
against  recommending  for  preferment  any  clergyman  without 
satisfactory  assurance  that  he  will  obey  the  bishops  and  the 
Prayer  Book. 

The  Liberal  Position.  —  During  the  last  few  months  the 
position  of  the  Liberals  has  been  distinctly  strengthened. 
They  had  suffered  earlier  in  the  session  for  want  of  strong 
and  united  leadership,  but  Sir  Henry  has  seized  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  the  Clerical  Tithes  bill  above  mentioned, 
and  is  exercising  genuine  and  vigorous  leadership,  with  the 
result  that  the  Liberals  are  rallying  to  him  with  more  enthu- 
siasm than  has  been  displayed  by  them  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  his  course  in  this  matter  he  will  win  sup- 
port not  only  from  the  nonconformists,  but  from  many  within 
the  established  church  itself.  Sir  William  Harcourt  contin- 
ues his  attacks  on  ritualism  in  the  established  church,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  church  question  may  be- 
come a  dominating  party  issue. 
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Another  hopeful  sign  of  reunion  among  the  Liberals  was 
a  speech  made  by  Lord  Rosebery  early  in  May,  in  which  he 
was  understood  to  advocate  the  abandonment  of  Home  Rule 
as  a  party  issue,  and  the  substitution  of  a  reasonable  impe- 
rialism in  its  place. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  son  of  the  late  William  E.  Glad- 
stone, has  been  appointed  chief  whip  of  the  Liberal  party, 
to  succeed  Thomas  Edward  Ellis,  who  died  April  5. 

Irish  County  Elections.  —  The  revolution  begun  in  the 
January  elections  (p.  190)  was  completed  in  the  local  county 
elections  held  in  April.  The  Nationalists  were  overwhelm- 
ingly victorious,  the  figures  being  544  Nationalists  to  119 
Unionists. 

The  victory  was  naturally  most  complete  in  Connaught  county, 
where  81  Nationalist  councillors  were  elected  and  only  3  Unionists.  In 
Munster  county  the  victory  was  scarcely  less  decisive,  the  returns  show- 
ing 147  Nationalists  to  10  Unionists.  Leinster  county  also  rendered  a 
clear  verdict  by  returning  219  Nationalists  and  23  Unionists,  while  even 
Ulster,  the  stronghold  of  the  Unionists,  gave  a  Nationalist  majority 
of  97  to  83. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  although  the  campaign  was  a  fervid  one,  and 
was  conducted  entirely  on  party  issues,  yet  the  sweeping  change  was 
accomplished  peaceably,  without  serious  disorders  of  any  sort.  Another 
noteworthy  feature  was  the  fact  that  the  various  factions  in  the  Nation- 
alist party  were  utterly  ignored  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
some  of  the  leaders  to  draw  factional  lines.  The  change  is  quietly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Unionists,  who  recognize  that  the  majority  of  the 
men  elected,  while  they  are  inexperienced  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  are  men  of  integrity  and  of  sound  business  ability. 

Very  different  auguries  regarding  the  future  of  Home 
Rule  in  the  old  sense  are  drawn  from  the  results  of  the 
election.  Many  think  that  this  remarkable  triumph  will  lead 
the  people  to  strive  more  eagerly  and  more  hopefully  than 
before  for  complete  Home  Rule.  Others  maintain  that  the 
possession  of  local  self-government  with  its  attendant  advan- 
tages and  sobering  responsibilities  will  inspire  the  desire  to 
retain  the  benefits  of  imperial  protection.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  ability  for  good  government,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
which  the  new  councillors  show. 

New  Royal  Yacht.  —  The  Victoria  and  Albert,  the 
Queen's  new  yacht,  was  launched  from  the  government  dock 
at  Pembroke,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duchess  of  York, 
May  9th. 

She  is  the  third  yacht  bearing  that  name,  but  is  much  larger  than 
either  of  her  predecessors,  being,  in  fact,  the  largest  yacht  ever  built. 
She  is  380  feet  long ;  50  feet  beam.  Her  draught  is  18  feet;  displace- 
ment, 4,600  tons. 
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The  Queen's  Eightieth  Birthday.  —  The  eightieth  anni- 
versary of  Queen  Victoria's  birth  was  celebrated  May  24 
with  every  token  of  loving  affection  on  the  part  of  her 
subjects,  who  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  emphasize  their 
devotion  to  her  as  a  loving,  sympathetic,  noble  woman,  as, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  they  had  eagerly 
expressed  their  reverent  homage  and  admiration  for  her  as 
their  Queen.  The  Queen  marked  the  occasion  characteris- 
tically by  presiding  in  person  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  completes 
the  series  of  buildings  begun  by  herself  in  the  year  of  her 
coronation,  1837.  This  is  understood  to  be  her  last  public 
appearance,  as  the  increasing  burdens  of  her  years  make  it 
difficult  for  her  to  walk  or  stand. 

Among  the  Birthday  honors  conferred,  the  following  are 
of  special  interest : 

Alma-Tadema,  the  artist,  is  knighted  ;  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
M.  P.,  the  explorer,  is  made  a  G.  C.  B. ;  M.  Jean  de  Reszke, 
the  singer,  receives  the  Royal  Victorian  Order,  fourth  class  ; 
and  Percy  Sanderson,  British  consul-general  at  New  York 
since  1894,  is  made  a  K.  C.  M.  G. 

Seven-day  Journalism.  —  Considerable  excitement  was 
created  by  the  attempt  of  two  of  the  great  London  dailies  to 
establish  the  American  system  of  seven-day  journalism  in 
England.  The  Daily  Telegraph  led  off  with  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing edition  early  in  April,  and  the  Daily  Mail  soon  followed 
the  example.  This  action  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  on  all 
sides,  even  eliciting  the  opposition  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  a 
public  speech,  which  was  felt  to  have  much  influence  in 
settling  the  question.  In  less  than  two  months  both  journals 
announced  the  suspension  of  their  Sunday  issues,  one  of 
them  frankly  declaring  that  it  did  so  in  deference  to  public 
opinion,  the  other  offering  no  explanation.  While  this  is 
regarded  as  a  marked  triumph  of  public  opinion,  it  is  also 
insinuated  that  the  political  aspirations  of  the  owners  of  the 
two  papers  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

British  Colonial  Methods.  —  The  following  information 
regarding  the  business  relations  between  the  British  home 
government  and  the  colonies  is  of  interest  in  these  days  of 
earnest  discussion  regarding  the  advantages  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  imperial  policy. 

Colonization  has  been  a  natural  process,  and  the  home  government 
has  taken  cognizance  of  a  colony  only  when  it  has  grown  sufficiently  to 
warrant  self-government,  therefore  it  has  not  been  obliged  to  spend  any 
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considerable  sum  of  money  upon  the  colonies  in  their  earlier  history.  It 
is  important,  in  this  question  of  the  expenditure  of  the  home  govern- 
ment in  the  colonies,  to  distinguish  carefully  between  colonial  expendi- 
ture pure  and  simple,  and  home  government  ex[)enditure  for  defense. 
Wherever  public  works  have  been  of  strategic  value  either  from  a  naval 
or  a  military  point  of  view,  the  home  government  always  expends  a  fair 
share.  For  example,  the  harbor  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
recently  put  into  condition  at  a  cost  of  $375,000,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment contributed  $75,000.  Besides  these  expenditures  for  defense,  there 
are,  in  times  of  special  colonial  distress,  grants-in-aid,  such  as  in  the  case 
of  the  West  Indies,  when  the  sugar  plantations  proved  unremunerative 
(p.  179).     These  grants  may  or  may  not  be  repaid. 

No  governmental  money  is  expended  on  railways,  telegraph  lines,  or 
public  highways,  except  as  they  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  But  the  government  will  often  meet  the  needs  of  the 
case  by  giving  a  guarantee.  If  such  a  guarantee  is  given,  the  capital  is 
always  forthcoming,  and  there  is  hardly  a  case  on  record,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  the  Turkish  bond-s,  where  the  government  has  been 
called  upon  to  make  good  its  guarantee.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  per- 
fectly accurate  to  assume  that  the  government  guarantee  always  meets 
the  financial  difficulty.  For  instance.  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  interviewing  the 
home  government  regarding  the  projected  railroad  from  Cape'Colony  to 
Cairo  (p.  116),  has  asked,  not  for  capital,  but  for  a  guarantee.  Ihe 
government  will  only  guarantee  the  railroad  so  far  as  it  considers  it 
of  commercial  value.  It  has  already  given  its  guarantee  for  one  section 
of  the  project,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  will  now  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
capital  to  that  extent. 

The  troops  in  the  colonies  are  paid  directly  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, but  the  leading  colonies  pay  the  government  a  proportion.  The 
amount  is,  however,  proportionately  very  small,  and  is  by  no  means 
regular;  some  colonies  pay  and  some  do  not,  as  the  payments  are  en- 
tirely voluntary.  The  Imperial  Federation  movement  may  lead  to  some 
result  in  putting  this  question  on  a  different  foundation. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  colonies  are  for 
defense,  in  the  maintenance  of  troops  and  of  strategic  points,  and  for  re- 
lief in  cases  of  special  distress.  To  this  there  are,  of  course,  some 
exceptions,  such  as  that  of  the  payment  of  $165,000,000  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  which  was  an  investment  which  the  colonies  never 
repaid,  and  never  will. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  OHver  Cromwell  was  celebrated  throughout  England 
on  April  25,- with  great  enthusiasm.  This  is  an  indication 
of  the  remarkable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  public 
opinion  regarding  the  Protector  during  the  last  century. 

The  International  Congress  of  Women  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, beginning  June  26  and  lasting  nine  days.  There  was  a 
large  delegation  of  women  from  nearly  all  the  civilized  coun- 
tries, who  listened  to  a  number  of  thoughtful  papers  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  The  sessions  were  presided  over  by 
Lady  Aberdeen,  the  president  of  the  council. 

The  first  number,  which  is  the  first  volume,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Review  appeared  in  June.  It  is  edited  by  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  and  boasts  a  long  list  of  contributors  from 
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among  the  most  famous  men  and  women  in  the  Hterary,  po- 
Utical,  and  fashionable  worlds.  It  is  luxuriously  bound  in 
an  elegant  reproduction  on  morocco  of  a  binding  executed 
in  Paris  for  James  L,  and  contains  seven  photogravure  por- 
traits from  famous  paintings.     The  price  of  each  issue  is  $6. 

The  builders  of  the  new  cup  challenger,  the  Shai7irock 
(pp.  143,  396),  have  just  completed  a  torpedo  boat  for  the 
British  government,  the  Albatross,  that  has  broken  the  record 
for  an  official  trip  by  a  speed  of  t^t^  knots  an  hour.  This 
rate  has  been  beaten  by  the  Chinese  government  boat,  Hai 
Lung,  which  has  made  35.2  knots  an  hour,  this  being  the 
fastest  speed  ever  made  by  any  type  of  vessel. 

The  American  jockey,  "  Tod  "  Sloan,  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  England  by  a  remarkable  series  of  victories  on 
the  race  course.  Notwithstanding  his  methods  of  riding, 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  English  methods,  he  has 
attained  great  popularity,  and  commands  immense  prices  for 
his  services.  His  great  advantage,  beyond  his  own  skill,  is 
his  remarkably  light  weight. 

It  is  reported  that  the  record  for  cricket  has  been  broken 
by  a  fourteen  year  old  boy,  a  member  of  Clifton  College, 
who  scored  "598  runs  and  not  out"  in  a  match  at  Bristol. 
The  highest  previous  score  in  individual  innings  is  485,  and 
in  a  first-class  match  424.  Only  seven  scores  over  400  have 
been  made  in  the  history  of  the  game. 

On  April  20,  Lady  Margaret  (Peggy)  Primrose,  younger 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Crewe  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  many  other  persons 
prominent  in  politics  and  society. 

O'Hanlon,  Mullet,  and  Fitzharris,  the  last  of  the  Irish 
political  prisoners  who  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
for  conspiracy  in  the  Phoenix  Park  affair,  have  been  released 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Earl  Cadogan. 

GERMANY. 
Purchase  of  Spanish  Islands.  —  in  order  to  round  off 

the  German  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  view  of  the 
rapid  shifting  of  developments  in  the  Far  East  which  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  safeguarding  Ge'rman  commercial 
interests  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  Germany  purchased 
from  Spain  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  islands,  and  all  the  La- 
drones  or  Marianne  islands  except  Guam,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded February   1 2 ,  which  reads  as  follows : 
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1.  Spain  cedes  to  Germany  the  Caroline,  Pelew,  and  Ladrone 
islands,  except  the  island  of  Guam,  in  consideration  of  a  compensation 
of  25,000,000  pesetas. 

2.  Germany  concedes  to  the  Spanish  trade  and  agricultural  enter- 
prises in  these  islands  the  same  treatment  and  facilities  as  conceded  to 
German  trade,  and  concedes  to  the  Spanish  religious  orders  in  the  islands 
the  same  rights  and  liberties  as  the  German  orders. 

3.  Spain  will  establish  naval,  mercantile,  and  coaling  stations  in  the 
Caroline,  Pelew,  and  L.adrone  islands,  and  will  be  allowed  to  retain  them 
in  case  of  war. 

4.  This  agreement  is  to  be  submitted  for  the  constitutional  sanction 
of  the  two  countries,  and  is  to  be  ratified  as  soon  as  this  sanction  is  given. 

On  June  2 1  the  Reichstag  passed  the  second  reading  of 
a  bill  ratifying  the  above  treaty,  and  also  approved  a  supple- 
mentary estimate  of  17,215,000  marks  (;!^86o,75o)  for  pur- 
chase and  administration  of  the  islands,  of  which  amount 
;^83 7,500  represents  the  price  to  be  paid  to  Spain. 

The  Radical  and  Socialist  press  .severely  criticize  the 
price  stipulated  as  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  islands,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  press  of  other  parties  reflects  the  same 
sentiment. 

The  Coburg:  Succession.  —  By  the  death,  on  February 
6  (p.  249),  of  Prince  Alfred,  only  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Prince  Arthur,  of 
tngland,  brother  to  the  reigning  duke,  became  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  duchies.  It  was,  however,  officially  announced, 
June  30,  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  his  son.  Prince 
Arthur,  had  renounced  their  claims  to  the  succession  in 
favor  of  the  young  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Leopold  of  England.  The  Duke  of  Connaught's  son  re- 
serves the  right  to  the  succession  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany  or  the  extinction  of  the  latter's  male 
line.  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  born  in  1884,  his  mother 
being  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck.  The  hereditary  prince 
of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  son-in-law  to  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  has  been  appointed  his  guardian. 

The  Anti-Strike  Bill.  —  The  government  sustained  a 
defeat  in  the  latter  part  of  June  when  its  bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  strikes  was  rejected  by  the  Reichstag.  All 
parties  save  the  Conservatives  were  opposed  to  the  bill, 
which  was  denounced  as  unnecessary  class  legislation.  The 
opponents  of  the  measure  claimed  that  the  present  laws  were 
adequate  and  reached  all  cases  of  strikers  maltreating  others. 
They  demanded,  instead  of  the  harsh  punishment  provided 
by  the  bill,  full  freedom  for  labor  unions  to  form  coalitions 
with  one  another. 
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FRANCE^ 

The  return  to  France,  at  the  end  of  May,  of  the  African 
explorer.  Major  Jean  Marchand,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
reception  at  Toulon,  where  he  landed,  and  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  lionized,  served  to  lessen  the  concentration  of  popular 
attention  upon  the  otherwise  all-absorbing  Dreyfus  affair 
(pp.  321-332).  The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ences awarded  Major  Marchand  the  Audiffret  prize  of  15,- 
000  francs,  given  yearly  for  the  greatest  act  of  devotion.  It 
was  he,  it  will  be  remembered,  who,  presumably  with  the 
object  of  forestalling  the  British  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  led  an  expedition  across  the  African  wilderness  infested 
with  savage  and  hostile  tribes  to  Fashoda,  where  he  was 
found  by  Lord  Kitchener  after  the  defeat  of  the  Soudanese 
dervishes  at  Omdurman  in  September,  1898,  and  from  which 
post,  on  the  demand  of  the  British  government,  the  French 
government  ordered  him  to  withdraw  (Vol.  8,  pp.  632,  837, 
865). 

On  May  20,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Honore  de  Balzac,  the  famous  novelist,  \yas  celebrated 
with  much  klat  at  Tours,  where  he  was  born,  and  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1850.  •  * 

ITALY, 

A  Cabinet  Crisis.  —  On  May  3,  the  ministry  of  General 
Pelloux,  formed  in  June,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  451),  resigned 
office  owing  to  lack  of  strong  support  in  the  chamber  for 
its  policy  of  expansion  in  China  (pp.  94,  339).  By  May  14 
General  Pelloux  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  new  cabi- 
net as  follows : 

General  I.uigi  Pelloux,  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Marquis  Emilo  Visconti-Venosta,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Lieut. -Gen.  G.  Mirri,  Minister  of  War. 
Rear- Admiral  G.  B.  Bettolo,  Minister  of  Marine. 
Signor  Pietro  Carmine,  Minister  of  France. 
Signor  Pietro  Lacava,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Dr.  Guido  Bacelli,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Prof.  Paolo  Boselli,  Minister  of  the  Treasury. 

Signor  Antonio  Salandra,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Industry. 

Signor  Isinliano,  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  new  ministry  has  been  beset  with  obstructive  tactics 
by  the  Socialists  and  members  of  the  Extreme  Left ;  and  on 
June  30  the  disorder  in  the  chamber  was  so  great  that  prog- 
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ress  with  business  was  impossible,  and  King  Humbert  signed 
a  decree  closing  the  parliament. 

In  the  municipal  elections  in  Rome,  near  the  end  of  June, 
the  Vatican  party,  for  the  first  time  it  is  said  since  1870, 
scored  a  victory. 

At  a  consistory  held  June  19,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  created 
eleven  cardinals  and  several  bishops. 

A  Papal  bull  was  issued  May  11,  declaring  a  Universal 
Jubilee  in  the  year  1900. 

The  Volta  Centennial.  —  The  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  discovery,  by  Count  Alessandro  Volta,  of  the  principle 
of  the  electric  battery  or  voltaic  pile,  which  was  subsequenlly 
constructed  by  Galvani,  and  which  became  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  astounding  developments  of  electrical  science 
during  the  present  century,  is  being  celebrated  by  an  electri- 
cal exhibition,  to  remain  open  from  May  15  to  the  end  of 
October,  in  the  town  of  Como,  his  birthplace. 

Volta  was  born  in  1745,  and  for  thirty  years  was  profes- 
sor of  natural  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pavia.  He 
was  made  an  Italian  count  and  senator  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  was  otherwise  greatly  honored.  Besides  the 
electric  pile,  he  invented  the  electriphorus,  the  electric  pistol, 
and  the  hydrogen  lamp.     He  died  in  1826. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Aus§fleiCh.  —  The  terms  of  the  agreement  for  a 
renewal  of  the  act  of  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
(p.  197)  were  published  about  the  end  of  June. 

The  Hungarian  Reichstag,  now  at  Buda-Pesth,  according  to  the 
arrangement,  will  provide  for  the  maintenance,  up  to  the  year  1907,  of 
the  existing  Ausgleich,  with  the  modifications  agreed  to,  on  condition 
that  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  also  acting  independently,  will  make  cor- 
responding changes.  The  resultant  will  be  that  the  Au^leich  arrange- 
ment hitherto  in  force  remains  unaltered,  except  that  the  charter  to  the 
common  bank  is  made  to  terminate  at  the  same  time  with  the  com- 
mercial treaties  with  foreign  countries  and  the  customs  and  commercial 
union  with  Austria,  in  the  year  1907,  the  renewal  of  all  of  these  being 
made  to  depend  upon  equally  free  action  on  the  part  of  both  countries. 
The  essential  point  in  all  of  this  is  that  it  places  Hungary  on  an  exact 
equality  with  Austria  in  its  various  financial  and  foreign  relations. 

The  Racial  Problem.  —  The  latest  move  in  the  great 
struggle  between  the  German  and  the  Czech,  the  Teuton  and 
the  Slav,  for  supremacy  in  the  empire,  takes  on  the  strange 
form   of  an  extensive    movement   for   "emancipation   from 
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Rome."  Hundreds  of  conversions  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
have  been  reported  among  the  Austrian  Germans,  owing  to 
racial  antagonism  to  what  are  believed  to  be  the  Slavophil 
tendencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that  country. 
The  religious  phase  of  the  movement  is  only  incidental.  It 
is  primarily  racial  and  political,  the  disaffected  ones  openly 
avowing  their  advocacy  of  political  union  with  Germany. 

BELGIUM* 

Political  Riots.  —  Belgium  has  been  thoroughly  shaken 
by  a  grave  crisis  in  the  strife  between  the  Clerical,  or  Gov- 
ernment, and  Socialist,  or  Opposition  parties,  accompanied 
by  popular  riots  and  the  serious  possibility  of  a  revolution. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  conflict  was  the  introduction  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  government  of  an  electoral 
bill  that  provides  for  a  proportional  representation  in  dis- 
tricts electing  more  than  three  members.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  maintain  the  Clerical  represen- 
tation in  the  smaller  districts,  and  to  exclude  Liberals  and 
Socialists  from  the  larger  districts,  and  thus  increase  the 
already  large  Clerical  majority.  This,  of  course,  met  with  a 
vigorous  protest  from  the  Socialists  and  Liberals. 

The  passing  of  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  president  of 
the  house  by  the  large  Clerical  majority  on  Wednesday, 
June  28,  precipitated  the  outbreak.  There  was  a  general 
uproar  "when  the  vote  was  announced,  and  a  free  fight  en- 
sued in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  during  which  a  Catholic 
member  was  badly  beaten  by  the  Socialists.  There  was  also 
much  violent  abuse  of  M.  Van  den  Peereboom,  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  minister  of  war.  The  galleries  were 
finally  cleared  by  soldiers,  and  the  session  was  suspended. 
Tumultuous  mass  meetings  were  held  in  the  streets  in  the 
evening,  which  only  the  most  determined  use  of  the  bayonet 
by  the  civil  guards  was  able  to  disperse.  The  same  scenes 
of  disorder  were  repeated  in  the  chamber  the  next  day,  and 
the  riotings  on  the  streets  increased  in  violence.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  mobs,  shouting  and  singing  the  Mar- 
seillaise ;  paving  stones  were  torn  up  for  missiles,  tram-cars 
were  overturned  for  barricades,  and  shots  were  fired  on  both 
sides,  resulting  in  many  serious  and  some  fatal  injuries. 
The  arrival  of  government  troops  from  the  provinces, 
coupled  with  conciliatory  statements  from  the  premier,  finally 
effected  a  lull  in  the  strife. 
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King  Leopold  summoned  the  late  premier,  M.  Beernaert, 
from  The  Hague,  where  he  was  representing  Belgium  at  the 
Peace  Conference  (pp.  292-307),  and  there  was  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  ministry.  On  the  30th,  the  government  an- 
nounced that  it  desired  time  to  consider  all  proposed 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  and  requested  the 
chamber  to  adjourn  until  July  4.  The  Socialists  agreed  to 
this,  and  all  riotous  demonstrations  were  stopped  in  Brussels, 
although  serious  disturbances  occurred  in  several  places  in 
the  provinces ;  and  the  working  men  showed  their  sympathy 
with  the  movement  by  making  preparations  for  a  general 
strike,  involving  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  men,  if  the 
bill  should  not  be  withdrawn.  On  July  4,  M.  Van  den 
Peereboom  made  the  following  statement : 

"  The  government  considers  that  there  is  ground  for  entertaining 
the  counter-electoral  proposals  suggested  by  various  members  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  a  committee  on  which  all  parties  will  be  represented. 
The  government,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  prepared  to  consider  the  necessary 
steps  to  accomplish  the  desired  understanding." 

This  proposal  to  refer  the  electoral  bills  to  a  committee 
composed  of  all  parties  was  regarded  by  the  Socialists  as  a 
practical  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  bill,  and  received  their 
assent,  with  a  resolution  limiting  the  time  of  the  committee's 
deliberations.  The  chamber  resumed  the  transaction  of 
public  business  the  following  day,  order  was  restored 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  truce  was  complete.  It  is  only 
a  truce,  however,  for  the  leader  of  the  Socialists  announced 
that  the  various  members  of  the  Opposition  would  remain 
united  to  combat  any  attempt  of  the  government  to  resume 
offensive  tactics,  to  which  M.  Woeste  retorted  that  the  Cleri- 
cals would  remain  equally  united  for  the  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  real  cause  of  this  extraordinary  outbreak  is  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  suffrage  law  enacted  in  1893  (Vol.  3,  p. 
S^;^),  by  which  a  change  was  effected  from  a  system  of  suf- 
frage based  upon  property  qualifications  to  a  system  of  man- 
hood suffrage,  modified  by  a  system  of  plural  voting  based 
on  property  and  educational  qualifications.  According  to 
this  law,  every  male  citizen  who  has  lived  at  least  five  years 
in  the  same  commune,  and  is  not  legally  disqualified,  has  a 
vote.  An  additional  vote  is  given  to  any  citizen  who  is 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  legitimate  issue,  and  who  pays 
at  least  five  francs  a  year  in  house  tax ;  or  who  is  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  with  immovable  property  to  the  value  of  at  least 
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2,000  francs,  or  with  a  corresponding  income  from  such 
property,  or  with  receipts  for  two  years  of  at  least  100  francs 
per  annum  from  Belgian  funds.  Furthermore,  two  addi- 
tional votes  are  given  to  any  citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  over,  who  possesses  a  diploma  of  higher  education,  or 
who  fills,  or  has  filled,  a  public  or  private  position  implying 
the  presence  of  such  an  education.  No  citizen,  however,  is 
allowed  more  than  three  votes.  This  arrangement,  as  was 
intended,  has  worked  constantly  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Clerical  element,  and  has  aroused  bitter  protests  from  the 
Socialists  and  Radicals,  who  ardently  desire  a  "  one  man, 
one  vote"  system.  The  practical  workings  of  the  system 
are  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  last  election  for  represent- 
atives to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  held  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  the  Clerical  vote  was  993,857,  and  the  Opposition 
vote,  including  Socialists,  Liberals,  and  Radicals,  was  936,- 
237,  a  majority  for  the  Clericals  of  less  than  three  per  cent, 
while  the  chamber  thus  elected  is  composed  of  112  Clericals 
against  only  40  of  the  combined  opposition  of  Socialists, 
Liberals,  and  Radicals,  a  preponderance  of  nearly  three  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  Clericals. 

The  necessity  for  a  reform  in  this  system  has  long  been 
recognized,  and  M.  Van  den  Peereboom's  bill  was  supposed 
to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  effect  such 
reform.  It  does  introduce  the  principle  of  minority  repre- 
sentation, but  in  such  a  manner  that  such  representation  is 
given  only  to  those  districts  where  the  Clericals  are  in  a 
minority,  thus  increasing  the  objectional  feature,  instead  of 
relieving  it.  The  result  has  been  to  unite  the  opposition  in 
the  determined  resistance  described.  Now  that  the  power 
of  their  combined  strength  has  been  exhibited,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  opposition  will  be  satisfied  with  the  simple 
withdrawal,  or  even  the  modification  of  the  bill,  or  with  any- 
thing short  of  an  electoral  bill  that  will  give  them  parliamen- 
tary representation  approximate  to  their  numerical  strength 
at  the  polls. 

SPAIN. 

New  Cortes  Elected.  —  in  the  election  of  deputies  for  a 
new  Cortes  on  April  16,  and  of  senators  on  April  23,  the 
Silvela  ministry  (p.  201)  was  sustained  by  substantial  major- 
ities. In  the  chamber  of  401  deputies,  about  250  Ministe- 
rialists   were    returned.       The    election    of    deputies    was 
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attended  with  some  disorder,  the  SociaHsts  at  Bilbao  claiming 
that  their  candidate  was  really  elected,  but  that  the  govern- 
ment tampered  with  the  returns  so  as  to  secure  the  seat  for 
their  own  candidate.  There  were  also  some  minor  riots  in 
other  places. 

Islands  Sold  to  Germany.  —  By  the  treaty  of  February 
12  (p.  451)  for  the  cession  to  Germany  of  the  Caroline, 
Pelew,  and  Ladrone  islands,  Spain  relinquishes  —  as  now 
useless  appanages  of  her  ancient  empire  —  all  her  remaining 
possessions  in  the  East  except  the  island  of  Fernando  Po 
and  some  dependencies  on  the  African  coast.  A  bill  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  cession  was  approved 
by  the  chamber  of  deputies  June  19. 

The  sum  to  be  paid  by  Germany  is  25,000,000  pesetas  (i  peseta  = 
19.3  cents).  Spain  will  keep  one  coaling  station  in  each  group  of  islands, 
and  Germany  will  be  required  to  defend  these  in  case  of  war.  Germany 
grants  to  Spain  the  most- favored-nation  clause  both  in  the  empire  and  in 
its  colonies.  The  sum  received  from  Germany  will  go  into  the  treasury 
and  will  not  be  assigned  to  any  special  debt. 

The  three  groups  of  islands  now  acquired  by  Germany  lie  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  German  Marshall  islands,  north  of  the  protec- 
torate of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  in  New  Guinea,  recently  taken  over  by 
the  German  Empire.  The  Pelews,  the  most  westerly  of  the  groups, 
consist  of  26  small  islands,  mostly  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  Of  their 
total  population  of  about  10,000,  some  8,000  reside  on  the  largest  island, 
Babel thuap.  The  Carolines  consist  of  some  500  coral  reefs.  Yap  with 
3,000  inhabitants,  Ponape  with  2,000,  and  Kusai  with  400,  are  the  most 
important  for  the  copra  trade.  The  total  population  of  the  Carolines  is 
36,000,  including  some  900  whites.  The  Ladrones  consist  of  two  groups, 
the  northern,  which  is  still  actively  volcanic  and  uninhabited,  and  the 
southern,  which  has  a  population  of  10,172.  The  largest  of  the  La- 
drones,  Guam,  wdth  a  po])ulation  variously  stated  at  from  8,000  to  10,000, 
was  secured  for  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
(Vol.  8,  p.  543).     It  has  a  fortified  harbor,  Umata,  on  its  southern  coast. 

The  Budgfet.  —  On  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes,  June  2, 
the  Queen  Regent  said  in  the  speech  from  the  throne : 

"The  most  important,  most  urgent,  and  most  difficult  task  before 
you  is  to  balance  the  budget  and  liquidate  the  debts  resulting  from  the 
war  through  ordinary  and  permanent  sources  of  income.  Thanks  to  the 
severely  economic  policy  projected,  the  government  will  not  ask  fresh 
sacrificed  of  the  country,  except  such  as  can  be  equitably  divided  among 
all  classes." 

The  salient  features  of  the  budget  subsequently  submitted 
by  the  finance  minister,  the  Marquis  Villa  Verde,  included 
the  following : 

An  increase  of  taxes  on  mining  industries,  sugar  manufacturing, 
wines,  inheritances,  and  in  some  other  directions;  an  income  tax  of  5 
per  cent  on  dividends  of  banks  and  corporations,  and  of  3  per  cent  on 
returns  from  other  securities.     On  the  other  hand,  taxes  on  land  and  agri- 
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cultural  interests  were  reduced.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
religious  orders  were  exempted  from  any  increase  of  taxation.  As  for 
the  public  debt,  the  finance  minister  took  action  which  savors  in  some 
respects  of  repudiation.  He  arbitrarily  scaled  down  the  interest  on  the 
interior  debt  by  20  per  cent,  on  the  redeemable  debt  by  7  per  cent,  on 
customs  bonds  by  3  per  cent,  on  the  Philippine  loan  by  35  per  cent,  and 
on  the  Cuban  bonds  by  40  per  cent.  On  the  exterior  debt  held  by  Span- 
iards he  made  a  20  per  cent  reduction  of  interest,  ordering  the  paymeht 
of  it  in  silver.  Interest  on  the  exterior  debt  held  by  foreigners  is  still  to 
be  paid  in  gold,  but  there  are  to  be  negotiations  for  scaling  it  down. 

These  proposals  caused  much  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  country ;  and  serious  demonstrations  of  a  riotous  charac- 
ter at  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  Seville,  and  elsewhere, 
necessitated  stringent  military  measures  for  their  suppression 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

On  July  3  the  senate  formally  approved  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States. 

The  effective  active  army  for  the  next  financial  year  has 
been  fixed  at  108,000  men. 


RUSSIA^ 

Finland.  —  A  deputation  of  Finns  who  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  June,  to  petition  the  Czar  for  amelioration  of  his  pol- 
icy in  respect  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  (p.  198),  were  refused  audience  of  His  Majesty  as 
well  as  consideration  of  their  request.  The  Czar,  however, 
issued  a  rescript  pledging  preservation  to  Finland  of  the 
internal  legislation  conferred  on  it  by  his  forefathers,  and 
expressing  hope  for  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  people. 

Siberian  Exile  System.  — The  Czar,  in  May,  ordered 
the  formation  of  a  special  commission,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  minister  of  justice,  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
the  deportation  of  criminals  to  Siberia. 

Undoubtedly  the  Russian  penal  system,  though  lending  itself  very 
easily  to  gross  abuses  —  as  in  the  case  of  political  prisoners  —  has  un- 
dergone great  amelioration  since  the  days,  not  very  long  ago,  when  the 
highly-colored  statements  of  novelists  and  romancers  drew  pictures  not 
far  from  true  (see  Vol.  7,  pp.  471,  707).  The  unspeakable  horrors  of 
the  march  to  Siberia  have  been  already  done  away  with  by  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad.  Hard  labor  in  the  silver  mines  remains  as  severe  a 
punishment  as  can  be  inflicted  upon  evil  doers;  and  there  is  little  secu- 
rity that  it  will  not  be  inflicted  from  time  to  time  upon  mere  political 
malcontents.  Yet  Siberian  prisons  are  no  longer  the  places  of  torture 
they  once  were  and  are  still  loosely  supposed  t)  be,  nor  does  the  system 
prevent  the  majority  of  the  exiles  from  settling  down  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  term  of  incarceration  as  ordinary  members  of  society.  If  they 
remain  under  somewhat  close  police  supervision,  that  is,  after  all,  no 
more  than  every  man  has  to  endure  in  Russia  itself. 
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The  present  commission  will  be  called  upon  to  devise  other  modes 
of  punishment  for  criminals  convicted  by  the  courts  of  justice.  It  will 
have  to  find  means  of  abolishing  or  at  least  of  restricting  administrative 
exile  by  communal  authorities.  It  will  be  called  upon  to  reorganize  the 
system  of  hard  labor  and  subsequent  settlement,  to  consider  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  exiles  now  in  Siberia,  to  reform  the  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  of  exiles,  to  devise  new  measures  for  compelling 
real  criminals  to  work  for  the;  benefit  of  the  community,  and,  finally,  to 
report  upon  the  financial  aspects  of  the  changes  it  may  recommend. 

Student  Troubles.  —  Almost  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Russia  have  been  closed  by  the  police.  Large 
numbers  of  students  have  been  imprisoned,  and  others  sent 
to  Siberia.  Recently  230  girls  of  the  Woman's  High  School 
at  St.  Petersburg  were  ordered  to  leave  the  city  within  48 
hours,  the  immediate  occasion  appearing  to  have  been  a  hos- 
tile demonstration  by  the  students  against  the  unpopular 
rector  of  the  St.  Petersburg  University  at  a  public  celebra- 
tion. The  action  of  the  police  aroused  wide  indignation, 
which  has  spread  throughout  all  the  universities,  where  there 
had  already  been  considerable  political  agitation. 

Miscellaneous.  —  On  June  26  a  third  daughter  and  third 
child  was  born  to  the  Czar  and  Czarina.  She  was  named 
Maria. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  famine  area  (p.  199)  had  spread 
to  include  seven  provinces,  covering  19,000  square  miles  and 
afflicting  5,000,000  people. 

The  Ei'mack  is  the  name  of  a  new  ice-breaking  steamer 
built  for  the  Russian  government  at  the  British  yards  of  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co. 

She  is  designed  to  keep  open  during  winter  some  of  the  chief  Baltic 
ports.  Through  ice  five  feet  thick  she  can  make  nine  knots  an  hour; 
and  she  is  capable  of  breaking  through  ice  25  feet  thick.  Her  stem  is 
set  at  an  angle  of  70  degrees  from  the  vertical,  so  that  by  the  rising  of 
the  heavy  bow  the  ice  is  kept  continuously  breaking  down.  She  is  305 
feet  long  ;  71  feet  beam;  42  feet,  6  inches  deep;  draught  varying  from 
19  to  25  feet ;  12,000  horse  power;  speed,  16  knots.  She  has  four  enor- 
mous powerful  four-bladed  screws,  three  at  the  stern  and  one  at  the  bow. 
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Of  the  $125,000,000  estate  of  the  late  Baroness  Plirsch, 
who  died  April  i  (see  Necrology)  the  greater  portion,  amount- 
ing to  $100,000,000,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  cherished  benevolent  projects  of  herself  and  husband 
(see  Vol.  6,  pp.  444,  511).  The  Hirsch  Fund  in  New  York 
city  receives  $1,200,000 ;  and  the  Hirsch  Institute  at  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  one-tenth  that  sum. 

Vol.  9-30. 
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ROUMANIA. 

The  Sturzda  cabinet  resigned  on  April  1 1  ;  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  M.  George 
Cantacuzene  as  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior,  which 
took  office  on  April  24.  The  crisis  was  of  local  rather  than 
general  significance. 

GREECE. 

On  April  3,  the  Zaimis  ministry  formed  in  October,  1897, 
and  reconstructed  last  Nomember  (Vol.  7,  p.  576;  Vol.8, 
p.  954),  resigned  because  a  committee  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  had  declared  the  election  of  M.  Zaimis  invalid 
through  bribery  and  intimidation.  A  new  cabinet  was  com- 
pleted, April  13,  under  M.  Theotokis  as  premier  and  minis- 
ter of  the  interior. 

TURKEY. 

The  rebellion  in  the  Yemen  district  of  Arabia,  whose 
causes  and  progress,  up  to  the  end  of  March,  were  described 
in  the  preceding  number  of  this  review  (p.  240),  has  con- 
tinued with  varying  results  to  both  sides  during  the  present 
quarter.  In  the  middle  of  May,  it  was  reported  as  gaining 
ground,  the  Turkish  commander,  Abdullah  Pasha,  being 
forced  to  retreat  on  Sana,  capital  of  the  district,  after  sus- 
taining great  losses  from  Arab  night  attacks,  desertion,  and 
famine. 

"  Young  Syria"  is  the  name  of  a  junta  or  organization 
of  Ottomans  in  America,  chiefly  in  New  York  city,  whose 
purpose  is  to  free  the  Holy  Land  from  the  yoke  of  Turkey. 

The  efforts  of  United  States  Minister  Straus  to  secure 
recognition  of  the  American  claims  for  indemnity  for  losses 
sustained  in  the  recent  Armenian  massacres  (Vol.  8,  p.  634), 
appear  to  have  met  with  considerable  success.  A  dispatch 
of  May  4  announced  that  the  Sultan  had  promised  to  pay 
$100,000  in  settlement  of  the  American  claims. 


INDIA. 

AN  unsuccessful  attempt,  led  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  ex- 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  Leonard  Courtney,  M. 
P.,  was  made  in  the  British    House  of    Commons,  in 
June,  to  veto  the  bill  adopted  in  March  by  the  Indian  legis- 
lative council,  imposing  countervailing  duties  on  sugar  im- 
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ported  into  India  from  bounty-paying  countries  (p.  205). 
The  duties  were  attacked  as  inconsistent  with  the  sacred 
cause  of  free  trade  ;  but  as  they  served  to  protect  an  indus- 
try imperilled  by  the  German,  French,  and  Austrian  bounty 
system,  the  Commons,  June  15,  declined  by  a  majority  of  141 
to  disallow  them.  The  effect  of  the  export  duties  is  to  give 
protection  to  foreign  producers  in  British  markets  —  an  effect 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  debate  ;  and 
countervailing  duties  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Cobden  or  Adam  Smith,  being  necessary  to  insure 
equality  of  competition.  For  thirty  years  the  British  govern- 
ment has  tried  by  diplomatic  methods  to  effect  an  abroga- 
tion of  bounties ;  it  now  allows  another  method  to  be  tried, 
which  may  prove  more  effective. 

Statistics  show  that  since  the  appearance  of  the  bubonic 
plague  at  Bombay  in  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  937  ;  Vol.  7,  p.  208), 
250,000  deaths  from  the  disease  have  been  recorded,  a 
number  which  must  be  far  below  the  actual  total.  Of  these, 
134,000  occurred  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  exclusive  of 
deaths  in  the  city  of  Bombay.  In  mid- April  the  death-rate 
in  the  presidency  was  i  ,000  weekly ;  but  with  the  return  of 
hot  weather  the  epidemic  was  again  on  the  decline.  Madras 
and  Bengal  suffered  to  some  extent ;  but  there  the  climate 
and  the  soil  appear  to  be  unfavorable  to  a  spread  of  the 
disease. 


CHINA. 

The  political  and  commercial  problems  arising  out  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  European  powers  upon  Chinese  territory 
and  the  adjustment  of  their  mutual  relations,  are  fully  treated 
elsewhere  under  the  heading  "  The  Far-Eastern  Situation  " 
(pp.  91-97,  332-350)- 

It  was  rumored  toward  the  end  of  June  that  the  Chinese 
government  contemplated  taking  down  the  famous  Great 
Wall  of  China. 

The  wall  was  constructed  by  order  of  Emperor  Shi-Hwang-Ti,  first 
universal  emperor  of  China,  to  prevent  inroads  of  Tartar  barbarians  on 
the  northern  and  northwestern  frontier.  For  this  purpose  he  united  for- 
tifications which  various  princes  had  erected  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  is 
said  that  several  millions  of  men  were  occupied  for  ten  years  in  the  work, 
in  which  period  half  a  million  of  them  died.  The  wall  is  about  1,255 
miles  long,  with  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet,  with  towers  40  feet  high 
and  about  200  or  300  yards  apart.  The  thickness  at  the  top  is  sufficient 
for  six  horsemen  to  ride  abreast,  while  the  base  is  much  broader.     The 
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facings  are  of  hewn  stone,  laid  in  good  mortar,  and  the  interior  is  filled 
with  earth  and  stones,  while  the  top  is  of  layers  of  brick.  The  wall  was 
completed  about  211  B.  C.  A  considerable  ])art  of  it  is  now  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  It  extends  from  the  seashore  on  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  west- 
ward beyond  Soo-Chow,  on  the  borders  of  Turkestan,  its  northerly  limit 
being  north  of  Peking.  It  passes  up  steep  mountains,  down  into  gorges 
and  ravines,  and  crosses  rivers,  valleys  and  plains  without  regard  to  obsta- 
cles (see  map,  p.  345). 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  copper  coins  known  as  "  cash  " 
are  gradually  disappearing  because  of  their  appreciating 
value ;  and  the  vacancy  thus  caused  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  will  be  filled  by  silver. 


JAPAN. 

As  a  result  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  of  August  25, 
1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  520),  and  treaties  subsequently  concluded 
with  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany  (Vol.  4,  p. 
753),  Japan  now  enters  upon  a  new  era  which  must  bring 
radical  changes  in  the  life  of  her  people.  Foreign  con- 
sular jurisdiction  ceases,  and  the  "  era  of  mixed  residence  " 
begins.  Japan  now  enters  upon  her  full  responsibilities  and 
powers  as  an  independent  nation  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  Occidental  nations,  being  the  first  independent  Asiatic 
state  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  country  is  to  be 
thrown  open  to  foreign  trade.  Heretofore,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  six  treaty  ports  of  Yokohama,  Kobe  (or  Hiogo), 
Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  and  Niigata,  where  commerce 
with  foreigners  was  freely  permitted,  and  thirteen  other  less 
important  ports,  where  it  was  allowed  under  severe  restric- 
tions, the  empire  was  closed  to  outside  traffic.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  was  practically  debarred  from  business  inter- 
course with  people  of  other  nations.  As  a  preparatory  step 
to  the  change,  to  insure  the  smooth  working  of  the  new  con- 
ditions, committees  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire to  explain  to  the  Japanese  merchants  and  the  people 
generally  the  most  important  points  of  difference  between 
their  own  and  foreign  ideas.  For  the  guidance  of  the  for- 
eigners, translations  of  the  more  common  Japanese  laws  are 
also  being  prepared. 

An  epidemic  of  black  plague  has  ravaged  Formosa  for 
several  months,  showing  signs  of  abatement  only  with  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  June. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
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on  the  subject  was  held 
and  resulted  in  a  ma- 
jority of  over  20,000 
in  favor  of  Federation, 
the  vote,  as  reported  at 
the  end  of  June,  stand- 
ing 101,200  for  to  79,- 
634  against.  As  on  this 
occasion  no  statutory 
minimum  of  votes  in 
favor  was  fixed,  this 
decision  of  New  South 
Wales  is  considered  as 
assuring  the  early  ac- 
complishment of  Fede- 
ration. Queensland  had 
declared  her  intention  to 
follow  the  lead  of  New 
South  Wales  in  the  mat- 
ter; and  last  year  the 
other  colonies,  except 
West    Australia,    where 


The   Federation 

Movement.  —  The  Fed- 
eral Enabling  bill  as 
amended  by  the  con- 
ference of  premiers  at 
Melbourne  in  January 
(p.  206)  was  strongly 
opposed  in  both  branch- 
es of  the  legislature  of 
New  South  Wales  ;  and 
it  was  only  by  appoint- 
ing additional  members 
of  the  legislative  council 
favorable  to  the  move- 
ment, that  Premier  Reid 
was  able  to  carry  his 
point  and  secure  con- 
sent to  submit  the 
amended     bill     to     the 

«  .  electors  for  their  deci- 
sion.     The    referendum 

New  South   Wales   June    20, 


KT.    HON.   CHARLES   KINGSTON, 
PREMIER   OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
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no  plebiscite  was  taken,  had  voted  in  favor  of  entering  the 
Commonwealth  (Vol,  8,  p.  472).  The  importance  of  the 
movement  is  seen,  for  one  thing,  in  the  fact  that  the  area  of 
the  proposed  Anglo-Saxon  federation  is  more  than  double  the 
combined  areas  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Palestine  (Vol.  8,  p.  473). 

In  the  hurricane  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Queensland  in 
March  (p.  207),  official  reports  show  that  86  vessels,  includ- 
ing practically  every  one  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery,  were 
wrecked,  and  385  lives  were  lost. 

MALAYSIA* 

By  an  arrangement  effected  between  the  captain  of  the 
British  man-of-war  Tauranga  and  the  king  of  the  Tonga 
islands,  the  precise  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  the  group  has  virtually  become  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain.  That  power,  it  appears,  assumes  payment  of 
all  just  claims  against  the  islands,  and  protects  them  against 
foreign  aggression,  guaranteeing  peace  and  order,  and  secur- 
ing fixity  of  tenure  of  land  and  other  rights  to  foreigners 
settling  in  the  group. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA* 

Egfypt  and  the  Soudan.  — Viscount  Cromer,  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  1898,  which  was  laid  before  the 
British  parliament  in  April,  estimates  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure in  the  Soudan  for  1899,  and  anticipates  a  deficit 
of  ;^332,ooo. 

"  The  report  gives  interesting  details  regarding  the  use  of  the  En- 
glish language  as  a  medium  for  instruction  in  Egyptian  schools.  At  the 
time  of  the  British  occupation,  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  French  was 
the  principal  European  language  taught  in  the  government  schools,  in- 
deed, almost  the  only  one.  This  condition  of  things  had  to  be  changed, 
but  discreetly.  No  attempt  was  made  to  discourage  instruction  in 
French ;  and,  in  fact,  the  number  of  teachers  of  French  employed  in 
the  government  schools  has  more  than  doubled  since  1881.  -  At  the  same 
time  English  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  French,  equal  facilities 
being  provided  for  each.  Every  parent  was  asked  to  state  in  writing 
whether  he  wished  his  son  to  learn  French  or  English.  As  the  demand 
for  English  teaching  grew,  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  English  were 
naturally  enlarged.  The  number  of  pupils  learning  French  and  English 
respectively  during  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows  : 


L.1 
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Year. 

English. 

French. 

Year. 

English. 

French, 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

1889 

1,063 

2,994 

1894 

2,669 

3,743 

1890 

1,747 

3,199 

1895 

2,655 

3,417 

1891 

8,032 

2,852 

1896 

2,800 

3,363 

1892 

2,237 

2,864 

1897 

3,058 

3,150 

1893 

2,434 

2,585 

1898 

3,859 

1,881 

Lord  Cromer  expresses  regret  that  he  is  still  unable  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  opportunities  which  the  Soudan  is  likely  to  afford  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  generally.  European  settlement  in  the  Soudan  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  until  the  country  is  better  peopled  by  natives.  Beyond 
Wady  Haifa  a  traveller  would  at  present  find  much  difficulty  in  providing 
himself  with  food  and  shelter.  Lord  Cromer  is  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Soudan  was  at  no  time  thickly  populated ;  at  any  rate,  the  pop- 
ulation is  extremely  sparse.  The  region  between  the  Atbara  and  Khar- 
toum, inhabited  by  the  Jaalin  tribe,  has  been  almost  depopulated.  Lord 
Cromer  speaks  from  his  personal  observation: 

"I  recently  visited  Metemmeh.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  trade 
centres  of  the  Soudan.  The  ruins  of  the  towns  are  sutificient  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  inhabited  by  a  numerous  population.  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  now  contains  i6o  men  and  over  i,ooo  women.  From 
what  I  myself  saw  I  can  well  believe  this  statement  to  be  correct. 
Almost  the  whole  adult  male  population  was  massacred  by  the  Der- 
vishes. I  should  add  that  all  accounts  agree  in  descril)ing  the  Soudan- 
ese as  a  far  less  industrious  people  than  the  Egyptians.  It  is  probable 
that  the  difficulties  arising  from  these  and  other  causes  will  be  eventually 
overcome,  but  in  considering  the  future  of  the  Soudan  it  is  well  to  bear 
them  in  mind." 

The  Atbara  Bridgfe  Contract.  —  The  letting  to  an  Amer- 
ican firm  of  the  contract  for  a  steel  bridge  to  span  the 
Atbara  river  in  the  Soudan,  naturally  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  English  engineers ;  and  sundry  reasons  were  given  in 
British  journals  for  the  success  of  the  American  bridge- 
builders.  Among  these  reasons,  however,  the  true  one  did 
not  appear,  namely,  that  the  Americans  could  execute  the 
contract  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  time  while  the  British 
builders  confessedly  could  not.  The  explanation  given  in  the 
London  Graphic  is  substantially  as  follows  : 

First  the  Graphic  insinuates  rather  than  asserts  that  this  bridge 
"  should  take  a  monumental  shape;"  but  ill  luck  ordered  it  that  "  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  a  very  ugly  example  of  the  productions  that  char- 
acterize our  utilitarian  age.  The  idea,"  continues  the  Giap/iic,  "of 
giving  it  a  special  and  appropriate  design  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
English  firms  wanted  months  to  complete  such  a  structure,  while  Ameri- 
can firms  offered  to  turn  out  one  of  their  own  pattern  in  as  many  weeks." 

A  sufficient  answer  to  this  fairy  tale  is  that  the  American 
firm,  having  had  the  drawings  and  specifications  presented  to 
them,  fixed  the  time  of  completing  the  contract  at  a  few 
weeks;  if  anything  ''monumental"  was  required  of  the  British 
builders  the  self-same  was  required  of  the  Americans.  The 
Graphic  states   that   the    American    engineers    "  were   not 
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bound  down  to  any  special  design,"  whence  it  appears  that 
their  British  competitors  were  so  bound  down.  But  what 
are  the  facts  ? 

The  designs  and  specifications  were  drawn  in  London,  and  bids  were 
solicited  from  both  British  and  American  firms.  The  American  bids 
varied  from  $52  to  $65  per  ton,  and  the  time  of  delivery  was  in  each  case 
two  months  and  a-half ;  while  the  lowest  British  bid  was  $68  per  ton  and 
the  highest  $80.50  per  ton,  the  time  of  delivery  varying  between  three 
and  a-quarter  months  and  six  months. 

When  the  design  and  the  bids  were  received  in  Egypt  on  December 
28,  it  was  discovered  that  the  bridge,  as  designed,  did  not  admit  of  being 
launched  from  the  piers,  but  would  have  to  be  erected  on  false  work. 
The  character  of  the  river  was  such  that  it  would  have  taken  two  years 
instead  of  six  months  to  build  the  bridge  upon  false  work.  As  time  was 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  two* English 
firms  that  had  promised  the  earliest  delivery,  asking  how  soon  they  could 
supply  a  bridge  of  a  type  suitable  for  launching,  and  promising  a  pre- 
mium for  early  delivery.  It  was  found  that  no  supply  could  be  obtained 
under  six  months.  Inquiries  were  also  made  in  America  as  to  how  soon 
a  bridge  of  standard  American  design  could  be  supplied,  and  a  wire  was 
at  once  received  that  a  bridge  could  be  delivered  on  board  at  New  York 
in  six  weeks. 

The  contract  was  signed  January  30 ;  the  seven  spans 
were  completed  in  thirty-seven  days,  or  five  days  short  of 
contract  time  ;  and  the  completed  bridge  was  shipped  to 
Liverpool  March  15.  It  was  expected  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion, the  Atbara  river  in  the  Soudan,  by  May  15. 

A  telegram  from  Cairo  June  24  stated  that  the  Khalifa 
was  hgld  confined  in  a  narrow  valley  by  the  Tagallas,  a  tribe 
friendly  to  the  British.  The  tribesmen  claim  to  have  slain 
500  of  the  Khalifa's  followers  in  an  engagement  previously 
reported.  At  Cairo  it  was  not  thought  likely  that  the  Tagal- 
las would  be  able  to  capture  the  Khalifa. 

Slavery  in  Zanzibar.  —  A  debate  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment upon  the  decree  of  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  "  acting  district  agent 
at  Mombasa,"  by  which  three  slaves  were  ordered  to  go  back 
to  their  owner,  developed  the  existence  in  a  British  protector- 
ate, the  Zanzibar  mainland,  of  slavery  practiced  and  pro- 
tected as  a  perfectly  legal  institution.  This  fact  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth  to  be  proof  of  the  deterioration 
of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  slavery ;  and  he  regards  it  as 
the  outcome  of  modern  imperialism.  It  was  said  by  them  of 
old  that  wherever  the  British  flag  floated  the  shackles  fell 
from  the  slave ;  and  twenty  million  pounds  was  expended  to 
free  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  When  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  government  gave  orders  to  commanders  of  warships 
to  restore  slaves  to  their  masters  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
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the  order  was  sharply  resented  by  pubUc  opinion,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Tory  party  in  1880  was  in  part  due  to  popular 
indignation  at  the  government's  connivance  at  slavery.  But 
though  since  that  time  the  sultanate  of  Zanzibar  has  been 
made  a  British  dependency,  and  though  British  sovereignty 
has  been  extended  over  other  vast  territories  in  the  Dark 
Continent,  the  institution  of  slavery  seems  to  be  still  recog- 
nized by  law. 

"  In  some  jjortions  of  those  territories  we  recognize  slavery  as  a 
status,"  says  Mr.  Labouchere;  "in  others,  under  one  hypocritical  plea 
or  another,  we  act  as  though  black  men  who  will  not  work  for  white  men 
must  be  made  to  work  for  them." 

The  Uganda  protectorate  has  been  for  many  years  spoken 
of  by  missionaries  and  exploiters  as  a  sort  of  Land  of  Prom- 
ise.    Of  this  vast  territory  Mr.  Labouchere  says : 

"Behind  the  Zanzibar  mainland  is  the  vast  region  which  constitutes 
the  Uganda  protectorate.  There  all  labor  is  carried  on  by  slaves.  We 
are  by  way  of  administering  this  region.  Within  it  slavery  is  the  rule. 
There,  as  in  the  Zanzibar  mainland,  we  are  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration. Far  from  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  we  practice  it; 
for  when  we  send  caravans  into  the  interior,  we  hire  slaves  from  their 
masters  as  carriers.  One  of  our  pleas  for  these  annexations  was  that  we 
desired  to  put  an  end  to  slavery;  and  in  1890  we  signed,  in  common 
with  other  powers,  at  Brussels,  a  declaration  against  slave-raiding. 
Having  made  the  annexations,  we  ourselves  practice  slavery  in  the  an- 
nexed territories ;  and  our  courts  in  some  of  these  territories  actually 
order  back  to  slavery  all  fugitive  slaves,  while  in  others  Englishmen  enter 
into  contracts  with  native  chiefs  to  provide  men  to  work  in  mines.  As  a 
salve  to  our  consciences,  Mr.  Brodrick,  speaking  for  the  government, 
explains  that  negroes  prefer  slavery  to  freedom.  If  so,  why  did  we  in- 
terfere with  those  beneficent  Arab  slave-raiders  who  conferred  the  bless- 
ings of  slavery  on  thousands  of  free  negroes?" 

Cape-tO-Cairo  Railway.  —  The  question  of  a  government 
guarantee  of  the  bonds  of  Cecil  Rhodes's  Cape-to-Cairo 
railway  company  (p.  117)  came  up  in  the  British  house  of 
commons  May  i.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  announced  that  the  government  had  failed  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  announce- 
ment was  received  by  the  Radical  members  of  the  house 
with  cheers. 
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Antarctic  Exploration.  —  The  expedition  which  sailed 
from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  in  August,  1897,  in  the  steamer 
Belgica,  Captain  Adrien  de  Gerlache,  to  explore  the  ant- 
arctic regions  (Vol.   7,  p.  738),  has  returned  to  civilization. 
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Two  fatalities  had  occurred,  a  sailor  named  Wencke  being 
lost  overboard,  and  Lieutenant  Danco  dying  of  anaemia  and 
heart  trouble.  It  was  the  first  south  polar  expedition  fitted 
out  with  modern  scientific  appliances,  and  the  first  to  enter 
the  southern  realm  of  ice  in  50  years.  Its  members  were 
the  first  human  beings  to  spend  an  entire  winter  in  the 
antarctic  regions. 

The  expedition  has  been  the  means  of  appreciably  extending  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  reached  71°  2,6' 
south  latitude;  was  imprisoned  in  the  ice  pack  from  March  3,  1898,  to 
March  14,  1899;  discovered  a  new  strait,  named  Belgica  channel,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  strait  of  Magellan;  discovered  about  500  miles  of  new 
coast,  especially  Dancoland ;  demonstrated  that  Palmerland  is  not  a 
continent,  as  supposed,  but  a  group  of  islands;  rectified  numerous  errors 
in  the  British  Admiralty  maps  concerning  Fireland  and  South  Shetland 
islands ;  discovered  a  submarine  plateau  west  of  Graham  Land ;  showed 
from  observations  of  water  temperature  that  a  continent  may  exist  far  to 
the  south ;  made  important  discoveries  regarding  Jlora  and  fauna  ;  and 
made  complete  meteorological  and  magnetic  observations  throughout  one 
year. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  expedition,  published  by 
the  Belgian  Royal  Geographical  Society,  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"After  leaving  Punta  Arenas,  December  14,  1897,  the  Belgica  kept 
on  southward,  and  reached  Hughes  Bay  January  24.  .  .  .  They 
entered  the  Pacific  February  12,  and  soon  made  out  in  the  distance 
Alexander  I.  Land,  but,  as  an  impenetrable  ice-floe  prevented  an  approach, 
changed  their  course  to  the  west.  .  .  .  On  March  3,  seeing  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  continuing  farther,  they  put  the  helm  about,  and 
during  the  few  following  days  drifted  seven  or  eight  miles  in  the  midst  of 
a  compact  mass  of  ice.  By  March  10  the  Belgica  was  completely  blocked. 
.  .  .  By  May  30  they  had  drifted  to  [south]  latitude  71°  36'  by 
87°  38'  [west  longitude],  apparently  the  farthest  point  south  gained  by  the 
expedition.  During  the  winter,  snow-storms  frequently  made  all  work 
out-of-doors  impossible  ;  also  the  treacherous  character  of  the  ice-floe 
and  the  violence  of  the  gusts  of  wind  prevented  any  long  excursion  upon 
the  ice.  The  sun  set  on  May  17  and  did  not  rise  again  until  July  24. 
The  seals  and  penguins,  without  ever  being  very  numerous  in  the  inime- 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  vessel,  constituted  the  main  part  of  the  crew's 
fare  during  the  last  months  of  winter ;  and  this  fresh  food  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  maintain  their  good  health,  which,  except  during  ihe  polar 
night,  was  excellent. 

"In  October,  1898,  an  outlet  opened  about  600  meters  distant. 
.  .  .  At  the  beginning  of  January,  1899,  Captain  de  Gerlache 
determined  to  dig  a  canal  to  this  outlet,  .  .  .  but  the  outlet  closed 
up,  when  they  were  again  blocked.  During  the  winter  the  Belgica  had 
only  once  suffered  dangerous  pressure;  only  for  a  few  moments  had  she 
ever  been  in  danger,  but  now,  continually  battered  by  the  great  blocks  of 
ice  wedged  against  her  by  the  swelling  sea,  the  little  vessel  was  in  a  very 
dangerous  situation.  P'ortunately,  the  pack  opened  again  March  14,  and 
this  time  they  were  able  to  gain  the  open  sea  and  return  to  Punta  Arenas. 

"  Captain  de  Gerlache  concludes  his  report  as  follows  :  '  Upon  our 
escape  from  the  pack  we  were  about  103°  west  longitude,  so  that  the 
general  drift  was  found  to  be  18°  toward  the  west  by  about  70°  31'  aver- 
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age  latitude.  We  had  seen  no  signs  of  the  land  given  in  the  charts  at 
70°  south  and  100°  west.  It  is  furthermore  worthy  of  remark  that  our 
drifting,  which  was  almost  as  rapid  toward  the  south  before  the  north 
wind  as  it  had  been  toward  the  north  before  the  south  wind,  as  well  as  the 
soundings  which  we  made  whenever  the  weather  permitted,  carries  sev- 
eral degrees  toward  the  south  the  hypothetical  contours  of  the  austral 
continent  in  that  part  of  the  antarctic  zone.  During  this  winter,  the 
first  that  has  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  austral  ice,  we  were  able  to 
conduct  satisfactory  magnetic  operations,  to  form  an  important  series  of 
meteorological  polar  observations,  and  to  make  a  good  collection 
of  specimens  of  pelagic  and  abyssal  /a/nia,  as  well  as  of  specimens  of 
submarine  deposit.'  " 

Astronomy.  —  Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See  of  the  United  States  Na- 
val Observatory,  formerly  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  announced  the  discovery  of  an 
empirical  law  —  not  yet  an  established  induction  —  of  wide 
application,  in  regard  to  the  temperatures  of  celestial  bodies, 
namely,  that  the  increase  in  temperature  of  a  contracting 
globular  nebulous  mass  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  radius. 
If,  for  example,  the  radius  be  shortened  by  contraction  one- 
half,  the  temperature  is  doubled ;  if  one-fourth,  quadrupled, 
etc. 

With  some  modifications,  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace  —  which 
assumed  that  not  only  the  members  of  our  own  solar  system,  but  all  the 
stars  of  the  universe  also,  had  been  condensed  from  an  almost  infi- 
nitely diffused  and  extended  cloud  of  vapor  —  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  scientific  world.  Opinions,  however,  have  differed  as  to 
the  temperature  of  the  nebulae,  the  old  hypothesis  being  that  the  "star 
dust"  or  nebulous  mass  was  hot  in  the  beginning  of  the  process  of 
world-formation.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe 
that  a  nebula,  or  at  least  the  outermost  portion  of  one,  is  comparatively 
cold,  and  that  its  contraction  is  attended  with  a  rise  in  temperature,  due 
in  part  to  gravitation,  as  suggested  by  Helmholtz,  but  also,  probably, 
to  chemical  action  and  the  action  of  electricity  and  other  forms  of 
energy.  So  long  as  a  body  remains  in  a  gaseous  condition  and  has  not  • 
yet  liquefied  or  solidified,  it  is  believed  that  it  grows  hotter  as  it  con- 
tracts. Dr.  See's  law  reduces  the  process  to  a  mathematical  formula. 
The  following  are  among  the  minor  conclusions  that  follow  from  the 
hypothesis : 

The  larger  planets — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  and  Uranus — are 
probably  in  a  gaseous  condition,  and  therefore  growing  hotter,  so  that 
some  day,  instead  of  shining  only  by  the  sun's  reflected  light,  they  will 
be  hot  enough  to  produce  a  glow  of  their  own.  The  earth,  however, 
having  passed  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  state,  and  having  developed 
a  crust  of  solid  material  over  its  molten  mass,  is  no  longer  developing 
higher  temperatures,  but  is  steadily  approaching  the  condition  of  a  dead 
star. 

Hydrog^en  Liquefied.  —  The  experiments  of  Prof.  James 
Dewar  of  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  Eng.,  in  the  lique- 
faction of  hydrogen  (Vol.  4,  p.  688;  Vol.  5,  pp.  459,  732  ; 
Vol.  8,  p.  478)  have  enabled  him  to  produce  sufficient  quan- 
tities of   the    liquid  gas  for    public    demonstrations.     They 
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establish  the  fact  that  hydrogen  belongs  to  non-metallic  bodies. 
Its  boiling  point  is  found  to  be  —  252°  C,  a  point  21°  above 
the  limit  fixed  as  absolute  zero,  the  supposed  temperature  of 
interstellar  space  where  there  is  no  matter  and  can  therefore 
be  no  heat.  At  —  252°  C.  the  liquid  is  capable  of  enor- 
mous pressure. 

Liquefied  Air.  —  The  scientific  claims  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Tripler,  whose  valuable  invention  of  a  cheap 
process  of  manufacturing  liquid  air  has  aroused  much  popu- 
lar interest  (Vol.  8,  p.  214),  have  been  effectually  combated 
by  several  scientists,  notably  Prof.  Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D., 
Sc.  D.,  president  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
McClure's  Magazine  for  March  Mr.  Tripler  says,  "  I  have 
actually  made  about  ten  gallons  of  liquid  air  in  my  liquefier 
by  the  use  of  three  gallons  in  my  engine.  "  The  claim  here 
implied  amounts  to  the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion,  the 
overthrow  of  the  great  doctrine  of  conservation  of  energy, 
and  the  undermining  of  the  whole  structure  of  pure  natural 
science.     Professor  Morton  shows  clearly : 

1.  That  Mr.  Tripler  requires  to  make  a  gallon  of  liquid  air  twelve 
times  as  much  power  as  a  gallon  of  liquid  air  could  possibly  develop  in 
an  ideally  perfect  engine. 

2.  That  an  apparatus  to  develop  mechanical  energy  from  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  would  be  of  impracticable  size,  and  its  friction  would 
probably  use  up  a  large  part  of  the  power  it  could  develop. 

3.  That  on  Mr.  Tripler's  own  showing  his  power  will  cost  him 
26f  cents  a  horse-power  hour  against  from  i  to  4  cents  per  horse-power 
hour  for  a  steam  engine. 

A  still  cheaper  method  of  manufacture  than  that  of  Mr. 
Tripler  has  been  devised  by  Messrs.  O.  P.  Ostergren  and 
Moritz  Burger,  engineers  of  the  General  Liquid  Air  &  Re- 
frigerating Company  of  New  York.  All  methods  hitherto 
devised  are  based  on  the  same  principle  —  the  production  of 
successively  lower  temperatures  by  the  sudden  expansion 
of  air  cooled  to  a  certain  point  and  subjected  to  great  pres- 
sure. Among  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Tripler 
and  Ostergren- Burger  processes  are  these  : 

The  former  starts  with  air  compressed  to  2,000  pounds  or  more  to 
the  square  inch,  while  the  latter  only  goes  up  to  1,000  or  1,200.  The 
system  of  insulation  used  by  Ostergren  and  Burger  to  prevent  the  ab- 
sorption of  warmth  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  appears  to  be  more 
effective  than  Tripler's.  Tripler  roughly  estimated  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  gallon  of  liquid  air  at  his  plant  to  be  about  20  cents.  Ostergren 
and  Burger  appear  to  get  it  for  from  6  to  10  cents.  With  a  steam  engine 
capable  of  developing  200  horse  power  in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  an 
output  of  about  1,500  gallons  has  been  obtained. 
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Alcohol  and  Nutrition.  —  Considerable  discussion  has 
been  aroused  by  the  alleged  results  of  experiments  conducted 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  by  Prof.  W.  O. 
Atwater,  in  cooperation  with  some  government  chemists, 
upon  the  subject  of  human  food  and  nutrition.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  effects  of  alcohol  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Drink  Problem,  among  whose  members  are  President  Seth 
Low,  of  Columbia  University;  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  of 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York. 

For  ten  days,  Emil  Osterberg,  a  janitor  at  Wesleyan  University, 
who  volunteered  for  the  service,  was  confined  in  Prof.  Atwater's  spe- 
cially constructed  metal  chamber  called  a  "respiratory  calorimeter," 
where  he  was  fed  a  diet  of  which  sugar  and  alcoholic  beverages  formed 
a  part,  the  effects  of  his  new  mode  of  living  being  carefully  measured, 
weighed,  and  recorded.  The  conclusions  of  Prof.  Atwater,  announced 
about  the  middle  of  June,  are  to  the  effect  that  alcohol,  if  taken  in  small 
quantities,  is,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  in  the  case  of  a  normal 
condition,  a  food  and  not  a  poison.  It  serves  some  of  the  uses  of  food 
like  sugar  and  starch;  it  supplies  heat  and  energy,  and  protects  the  ma- 
terial of  the  body  from  consumption,  but  does  not  make  new  tissue.  It 
is  useful  as  a  fuel,  but  not  to  repair  the  machine.  Professor  Atwater 
does  not  recommend  it  as  a  food.  He  says  that  its  effect  on  the  brain 
and  nerves  is  often  such  as  to  counteract  its  food  value,  and  that  the 
moderate  use  of  it  often  leads  to  excess. 

Color  PhOtO§:raphy.  —  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  has  published  further  details  concerning 
his  recently  invented  process  of  color  photography  known  as 
"diffraction  photography"  (p.  214). 

The  foundation  of  the  process  is  the  fact  that  if  a  diffraction  grating 
of  moderate  dispersion  and  a  lens  be  placed  in  a  beam  of  light  from  a 
linear  surface,  and  the  eye  placed  in  any  one  of  the  spectra  formed  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  image,  the  entire  surface  of  the  grating  will 
appear  illuminated  with  colored  light,  the  color  depending  on  the  part  of 
the  spectrum  in  which  the  eye  is  placed.  If  one  part  of  the  grating  has 
a  different  spacing  from  the  rest,  the  spectrum  formed  by  this  part  will 
be  displaced  relatively  to  the  first,  and  if  the  eye  be  placed  on  the  over- 
lapping parts  of  the  two  spectra,  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  grating 
will  appear  illuminated  in  different  colors.  If,  then,  three  gratings  are 
taken,  of  such  spacing  that  the  deviation  of  the  red  of  the  first  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  green  of  the  second  and  blue  of  the  third,  and 
mounted  side  by  side  in  front  of  a  lens,  their  spectra  will  overlap;  and 
an  eye  placed  in  the  proper  position  will  see  the  first  grating  red,  the  sec- 
ond green,  and  the  third  blue.  If  the  first  and  second  overlap,  yellow 
will  appear;  and  if  all  three,  white  light  will  be  the  result. 

In  the  Wood  process,  three  negatives  are  taken  with  the  usual  color 
screens,  and  from  these  negatives  three  positives  are  printed  on  glass. 
These  positives  show  merely  cloudy  effects  of  varying  position  and 
opaqueness  corresponding  to  the  light  which  has  been  admitted  through 
the  colored  screens,  and  which  comes  from  the  different-colored  portions 
of  the  subject  to  be  photographed. 
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If  an  observer  were  to  stand  before  a  large  vertical  screen  with  his 
eye  at  a  very  small  hole,  it  would  be  possible,  with  a  prism  suitably 
adjusted  before  a  white  light  on  the  other  side,  to  make  him  see  a  blaze 
of  red,  yellow,  green,  violet,  or  any  other  single  hue.  Now,  what  is 
called  a  "  diffraction  grating,"  a  transparent  glass  plate  on  which  parallel 
lines  have  been  engraved  very  close  together,  would  act  precisely  like  a 
prism  in  such  an  experiment.  And  by  substituting  for  one  grating  another 
that  has  its  lines  spaced  differently  a  change  in  color  will  be  effected  at 
the  peephole.  This  is  not  because  one  grating  produces  only  red  and 
another  only  blue.  Each  grating  makes  a  complete  rainbow.  But  the 
position  of  the  rainbow  is  different  for  each  grating.  In  one  case  the 
red  part  of  it  falls  on  the  peephole,  while  with  the  other  the  blue  comes 
opposite  the  aperture. 

The  viewing  apparatus,  called  a  "diffraction-scope,"  which  consists 
simply  of  a  bi-convex  lens  mounted  in  a  frame  to  secure  its  correct  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  picture,  is  arranged  on  the  plan  just  described. 
One  must  look  through  a  peephole  in  order  to  see  the  object.  This 
object  consists  of  a  single  plate  »n  which  have  been  printed  successively 
from  the  three  negatives,  by  means  of  suitably  spaced  gratings,  a  num- 
ber of  fine,  variously- spaced  lines.  All  that  was  red  in  the  original  sub- 
ject has  been  printed  into  the  final  picture  in  lines  of  such  a  spacing  that 
they  will  throw  the  red  part  of  their  spectrum  on  the  peephole.  The 
greens  of  the  original  are  represented  by  another  set  of  lines,  whose 
spacing  has  been  so  calculated  that  they  will  project  the  green  part  of 
their  spectrum  upon  the  eye.  And  so  with  the  blues.  The  plate  itself, 
removed  from  the  apparatiie,  bears  not  the  slightest  trace  of  color,  and 
is  simply  covered  with  fine  parallel  black  lines,  spaced  variously,  but 
according  to  one  of  three  different  systems.  For  the  apparatus  he  uses, 
Professor  Wood  finds  that  2,000  to  the  inch  brings  the  red  where  he 
wants  it;   2,400  to  the  inch  serves  for  the  green;  and  2,750  for  the  blue. 

The  printing  operation  is  a  very  delicate  one.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  three  positives  shall  each  occupy  the  same  position,  and  not  be  a 
hundredth  of  an  inch  out  of  the  way.  Upon  accuracy  in  this  adjust- 
ment depends  the  success  of  the  experiment.  But  after  a  picture  has  at 
last  been  made  by  this  method  on  one  plate,  it  can  easily  be  copied  any 
number  of  times. 

For  a  history  of  previous  experiments  in  color  photography,  see 
Current  History,  Vol.  3,  p.  843;  Vol.  5,  pp.  454,  963;  Vol.  6,  pp.  207, 
952;  Vol.  7,  p.  227;  Vol.  8,  pp.  217,  968. 

The  Teledia§:raph.  —  This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
apparatus  invented  by  Ernest  A.  Hummell,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  the  telegraphing  of  pictures  to  a  distance  (Vol.  7, 
p.  1005).  The  device  has  been  installed  as  part  of  the 
working  apparatus  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  newspapers 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

The  picture  to  be  sent  is  first  drawn  on  tinfoil  with  a  certain  kind  of 
ink  which  will  not  easily  blur  by  rubbing.  The  foil  is  then  wrapped 
around  a  cylinder  in  the  sending  machine,  similar  to  the  wax  cylinder  of 
a  phonograph.  At  the  receiving  end  is  a  similar  machine  arranged  to 
work  synchronously  with  the  sending  apparatus ;  but,  instead  of  tin- 
foil, a  sheet  of  carbon  or  manifold  copying  paper  is  placed  between  two 
blank  sheets  of  paper.  In  the  sender  a  needle  or  platinum  point  is  made 
to  trace  its  way  over  the  surface  of  the  tinfoil,  automatically  moving 
down  the  cylinder  a  certain  distance  on  the  completion  of  each  revolu- 
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tion.  As  this  needle  comes  in  contact  with  the  ink  lines,  it  is  thereby 
raised  from  the  metallic  surface,  and  the  circuit  is  broken.  At  the  re- 
ceiving end  a  corresponding  needle  reproduces  the  pulsations  of  the 
needle  in  the  transmitter,  and,  pressing  against  the  sheet  in  contact  with 
the  carbon  paper,  traces  upon  it  an  impression  of  the  desired  picture. 

The  Cancer  Microbe.  —  The  cause  of  cancer  has  been  a 
long-disputed  question,  opinion  being  divided  between  the  mi- 
crobe, baciUus,  or  parasitic  theory  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  theory  more  commonly  accepted  by  medical 
men,  that  the  basis  of  cancer  is  a  cell  growth  caused  by  per- 
verted nutrition,  for  which  growth  the  only  known  remedy  is 
the  knife.  In  its  inception  and  method  of  growth,  medical 
experts  tell  us,  cancer  bears  no  resemblance  to  diseases 
caused  by  micro-organisms,  all  of  which  depend  on  a  process 
of  degeneracy.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  contagious.  In 
view  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  much  interest  is  taken  in 
the  announcement  made  early  in  April,  that  Dr.  Bra,  of 
Paris,  France,  had  succeeded  in  isolating  and  cultivating  the 
parasite  which  is  invariably  present  in  cancerous  growths, 
finding  it  to  be  a  fungoid  of  the  ascomycetes  family.  Should 
Dr.  Bra's  claims  be  substantiated,  the  discovery  may  lead  to 
a  cure  for  this  supposed  incurable  malady. 

The  Tuberculosis  Con§:reSS.  —  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  medical  gatherings  was  the  International  Congress  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis  as  a  national  malady, 
which  met  in  the  debating  hall  of  the  Reichstag  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  the  last  week  in  May.  The  Duke  of  Ratibor 
presided. 

The  discussions  were  essentially  of  a  practical  nature,  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  sections  converged  upon  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  sanatoria  for  the  working  classes.  The  five  sections  discussed  re- 
spectively the  dissemination  of  tuberculosis,  its  causes,  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  sanatoria.  While  the  congress  added 
nothing  new  to  science,  it  has  gone  far  to  po])ularize  much  good  work 
that  science  has  already  accomplished,  and  will  appreciably  strengthen 
the  practical  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  civilized  states  in  Europe  to 
combat  on  rational  and  comprehensive  lines  one  of  the  greatest  maladies 
which  humanity  has  had  to  endure. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Eucaine  is  the  name  of  a  new  anaes- 
thetic which  is  said  to  be  safer  to  use  than  cocaine  for  the 
production  of  local  anaesthesia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  re- 
duces the  danger  of  poisoning  to  a  minimum. 

The  highest  mountain  in  America,  at  first  currently 
named  Mount  Bullshae,  in  Alaska  (Vol.  8,  p.  970),  has  been 
officially  named  Mount  McKinley. 

Two  successful  operations,  consistmg  in  the  removal  of 
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portions  of  the  left  jugular  vein  of   two  patients,  were  re- 
cently performed  at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

The  new  planet  discovered  by  Herr  Witt,  of  Berlin,  last 
August,  revolving  between  the  earth  and  Mars,  which  was 
provisionally  named  Dq  (Vol.  8,  pp.  742,  963),  has  been  per- 
manently named  Eros  after  the  little  god  who  comes  pretty 
close  to  all  of  us  and  plays  so  important  a  part  in  earthly 
affairs. 


ART. 

Important  Sales.  —  The  Harris- Holbrook-Blakeslee  col- 
lection was  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  city  April  13-14. 
The  total  sum  paid  for  160  pictures  was  $173,515.  The 
highest  price  of  the  sale  was  $8,800,  which  was  paid  for  Van 
Dyke's  "  Earl  of  Arundel."  Another  Van  Dyke,  "  Edward 
Sutton,  Lord  Dudley,"  brought  only  $4,100.  It  is  beHeved 
that  these  two  pictures,  as  well  as  several  others,  were  bought 
for  George  J.  Gould.  The  second  highest  price  was  $7,800, 
and  was  paid  by  Julius  Oehme  for  "  Diana  and  her  Nymphs  " 
by  Diaz ;  "  Wood  Interior,"  by  the  same  artist,  brought  $5,300. 

The  sale  of  the  Miilbacher  art  collection,  held  in  Paris, 
France,  May  15-18,  realized  $345,355,  about  $100,000  more 
than  the  recent  owner  paid  for  the  same  objects.  The  por- 
trait of  Mme.  Pompadour's  daughter,  by  Boucher,  brought 
the  largest  price,  $17,000.  A  miniature  portrait  on  ivory  of 
the  wife  of  Adolphus"  of  Sweden,  painted  by  Pierre  Adolph 
Hall,  brought  $12,000,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  min- 
iature. 

The  total  sum  brought  by  the  sale  of  the  Doria  collection 
held  in  Paris  early  in  May,  was  $225,803.  The  highest  price 
was  obtained  for  Daumier's  "  The  Third-Class  Carriage,"  and 
was  $9,300.  The  highest  price  for  a  water  color,  $1,740,  was 
also  paid  for  one  of  Daumier's  works,  Chasseurs  Devant  Une 
Cheminee.  Two  bronze  stags  by  Barye  brought  $690  and 
$780. 

The  Valencay  sale  of  furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  held  in 
Paris  the  last  of  May,  realized  $55,311.  The  sale  included 
mahogany  furniture,  clocks,  candelabra,  and  brass  work  of 
the  period  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  A  Louis  XVI. 
mahogany  carbonnier  with  bronze  ornaments  brought  $  1 1 ,300. 

The  results  of  the  Stein  sale  of  pictures  and  antiques, 
held  in  Paris  June  8-10,  show  that  pure  Gothic  renaissance 
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Specimens  are  rising  in  value.  The  sale  netted  $330,925. 
The  highest  price  paid  was  for  a  large  oaken  dresser  very 
simple  in  composition,  which  was  sold  to  the  Marquis  Arco- 
nati  Visconti  for  $7,600. 

On  June  9,  an  important  sale  of  manuscripts  took  place 
in  Paris,  the  proceeds  amounting  to  $27,024.  Two  "  Books 
of  Hours,"  one  enriched  with  miniatures,  sold  for  $3,804 
and  $5,900. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

EUROPE  has  monopolized  the  sensations  of  the  musical 
and  dramatic  world  during  the  last  few  months.  Not 
least  among  these  was  the  advent  of  a  new  Italian 
composer,  a  young  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  whose  oratorio,  "  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ,"  was  given  its  first  performance  in  Paris,  France, 
under  the  composer's  personal  direction,  about  March  20. 

I'erosi  was  born  at  Tortona,  Piedmont,  in  1872,  and  is  director  of 
music  at  the  Sistine  chapel  in  the  Vatican.  His  latest  oratorio,  "The 
Resurrection  of  Christ,"  is  the  fourth  in  an  intended  series  of  twelve 
covering  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Its  three  predecessors  have  been  pro- 
duced at  Milan,  Venice,  and  Rome  —  "The  Passion,"  finished  m  Sep- 
tember, 1897;  "The  Transfiguration  of  Christ,"  in  February,  1898;  and 
"The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,"  in  November,  1898. 

Perosi's  "  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  "  was  given  its 
first  performance  in  America  on  April  16,  1899,  ^^  ^  concert 
in  the  Metropolitan  opera  house.  New  York  city,  in  aid  of 
the  St.  Raphael  Society  for  the  Immigrants  and  the  Catholic 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii. 

The  most  noteworthy  recent  dramatic  event  was  the  pro- 
duction, on  a  magnificent  scale,  at  the  Lyceum  theatre, 
London,  Eng.,  April  15,  of  Sardou's  historical  drama, 
"  Robespierre,"  specially  written  for  Sir  Henry  Irving.  The 
performance  is  described  as  "  a  splendid  spectacle  and  an  his- 
toric study  of  great  dramatic  force  and  pathos;"  and  it 
achieved  a  wonderful  success. 

The  plot  is  laid  in  the  stormy  times  of  the  French  "Terror." 
Twenty  years  before  the  drama  opens,  Robespierre,  then  secretary  to  an 
aristocrat,  had  won  the  love  of  that  aristocrat's  daughter.  The  token  of 
their  love  is  a  boy,  but  Olivier  knows  nothing  of  his  true  parentage. 
Clarisse  has  married,  and  her  son  has  always  looked  upon  M.  de  Mont- 
luQon,  her  husband,  as  his  father.  To  his  mother's  horror,  the  boy  has 
gradually  come  to  regard  Robespierre  as  a  tyrant  who  murders  for  his 
own  advantage,  an  enemy  to  France.     Mme.  de  Montlu9on  (now  a  widow) 
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is  living  with  her  son  and  a  niece  in  a  little  cottage  in  the  forest,  safe  so 
far  from  the  Terror  and  its  agents.  But  an  evil  chance  brings  suspicion 
upon  them;  and,  without  knowing  who  they  are,  Robespierre  orders 
Madame  and  her  niece  to  prison.  Naturally  Olivier's  hatred  is  increased 
tenfold.  He  loses  control  over  his  passion,  and  at  the  Fite  oi  the  Su- 
preme Being  he  interrupts  Robespierre's  speech  (Carlyle's  "scraggiest 
prophetic  discourse  ever  uttered  by  man"),  and  gets  himself  arrested  and 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  crowd.  Then  comes  the  most  moving  scene 
of  the   play.     Robespierre   happens  to  examine   the   boy   himself— in 

Duplay's  house,  where  he 
lodges,  to  all  appearance  a 
peace-loving,  unostentatious 
citizen,  fond  of  music,  of 
girlish  laughter,  of  the  quiet 
recreations  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  Little  by  little  the 
truth  appears.  The  boy 
refuses  to  answer  questions. 
But  letters  have  been  found 
upon  him.  What  these  sug- 
gest is  confirmed  by  a  de- 
spairing note  sent  to  Robes- 
pierre from  the  prison  by 
Clarisse,  and  with  terrible 
emotion  the  tyrant  recognizes 
his  son.  He  cannot  declare 
himself,  but  he  does  what  he 
can  to  soften  the  lad,  to  win 
his  confidence.  Piteously  he 
implores  the  boy  to  believe 
that  he  means  him  well.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  Olivier's 
loathing  is  too  deep.  He 
believes  this  sudden  kind- 
ness merely  a  trick.  Robes- 
pierre, however,  will  save 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
at  once  orders  his  mother's 
release  from  prison.  Clarisse 
and  her  niece  are  set  free. 
Olivier  is  kept  in  confine- 
ment for  safety.  Robespierre  breathes  more  freely.  The  dread  shadow 
of  the  guillotine  no  longer  rests  upon  them. 

But  he  has  not  taken  into  account  the  suspicions  and  meddlesome- 
ness of  his  colleagues.  Olivier  is  secretly  removed;  and  when  Robes- 
pierre visits  Clarisse  in  the  lodging  he  has  secured  for  her  it  is  only  to 
tell  her  that  he  knows  not  where  the  boy  may  be.  The  roar  of  a 
crowd  and  the  rattle  of  the  tumbrils  suggest  an  awful  thought  to  both. 
Can  Olivier  be  among  the  condemned  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold .''  One 
tumbril  passes  the  window;  he  is  not  in  that.  Another,  and  another; 
the  mournful  procession  rolls  by  and  still  he  is  not  there.  The  last  tum- 
bril comes.  "He  is  among  them,"  cries  Clarisse,  and  with  a  piercing 
shriek  flings  herself  upon  her  Icnees.  "No,"  cries  Robespierre  at  the 
window;  "  no,  h2  is  not  among  them,"  and  Clarisse's  agony  is  turned  to 
joy  —  a  scene  of  thrilling  emotion.  A  wonderful  scene  follows.  The 
prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  cold  and  white  in  the  moonlight,  with  its 
bars  and  dungeons,  suggests  sad  memories  of  brave  men  and  beautiful 
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women;  hither  comes  Robespierre  to  search  for  Olivier.  The  gaoler 
leaves  him  to  go  through  the  wards.  As  he  walks,  shuddering  recollec- 
tions crowd  in  upon  his  mind.  He  can  alpiost  see  the  shadowy  forms 
of  those  he  has  sent  here  to  die.  Is  that  a  figure  in  the  dark  corner 
there?  Imagination!  He  will  not  be  frightened  by  these  toys  of  fancy. 
Is  that  another  —  and  another  yet.''  Then  —  it  is  no  imagination  — 
spectres  of  his  victims  have  risen  to  bear  witness  against  him.  Every 
moment  their  number  increases.  Everywhere  his  starting  eyes  turn  they 
are  met  by  these  dreadful  silent  accusers.  He  would  hide  himself  in  a 
cell;  a  vision  of  Marie  Antoinette  drives  him  backward,  gibbering  with 
fear.  He  will  make  a  bold  rush  for  the  gate  ;  the  ghosts  of  Danton  and 
Camille  Desnioulins  rise  up  to  bar  the  way.  Noiselessly  moving  towards 
him,  the  spectres  point  their  fingers,  summoning  him  to  answer  for  their 
blood,  and  then,  as  marvellously  as  they  came,  they  are  gone.  I'he 
management  of  the  ghostly  appearances  is  impressive  in  itself,  but  it 
becomes  doubly  effective  when  the  terror  of  Robespierre  is,  by  the 
genius  of  the  actor,  communicated  to  every  spectator. 

The  final  act  shows  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
bent  on  Robespierre's  destruction,  and  then  the  hall  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, where  his  downfall  is  brought  about.  This  last  is  a  scene  of  in- 
describable tumult.  Robespierre  tries  in  vain  to  make  himself  heard. 
First  Rillaud-Varennes,  then  Tallien  incense  the  Convention  against  him. 
His  end  draws  near;  his  arrest  is  voted.  Olivier,  released  bv  the  com- 
mittee, stands  ready  with  a  pistol  to  rid  France  of  a  monster.  Rut,  before 
he  can  discharge  it,  Robespierre  has  taken  his  own  life.  As  he  falls, 
Clarisse  rushes  to  his  side,  and  he  dies  with  her  words  of  forgiveness  in 
his  ears  and  with  Olivier  before  him,  not  knowing  the  truth,  but  softened 
and  convinced  at  last  that  Robespierre's  words  of  kindness  and  solici- 
tude were  sincere. 

Great  interest  attached  to  the  first  performance,  at  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  May  14,  of  Eisejizahn,  one  of  a  series  of 
plays  written  under  the  direct  guidance  and  inspiration  of 
the  Emperor  WilUam  II.,  and  designed  to  illustrate  the  his- 
torical mission  of  the  House  of  HohenzoUern.  The  osten- 
sible author  is  "  Major  Joseph  Lauff ; "  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that,  if  not  the  whole  play,  at  least  many  of  the 
most  effective  passages  are  from  the  Emperor's  own  pen. 
Burg-graf  ?iwA  Salve ^  the  preceding  plays  in  the  series,  were 
produced  two  years  ago  (Vol.  7,  p,  753). 

The  historical  event  on  which  the  play  is  based  is  the  conflict  which 
broke  out  in  1447  between  the  citizens  of  Berlin,  led  by  their  burgomaster, 
Berend  Ryke,  and  the  Elector  Frederick  II.,  known  also  as  Eisenzahn, 
or  Irontooth.  The  quarrel  ended  with  the  forcible  suppression  by  the 
Elector  of  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Berlin  and  the  expulsion  of  his 
principal  opponents.  Ryke  was  afterwards  murdered  by  a  noble  who 
wished  to  gain  favor  at  the  Elector's  court.  The  main  object  of 
Eisenzahn  is  to  set  forth  the  conception  of  the  sovereign  as  the  true 
source  of  unity,  patriotism,  and  progress  in  the  community,  and  in  con- 
trast to  it  unbridled  personal  ambition,  class  selfishness,  and  want  of 
patriotism.     Its  political  lesson  is  a  general,  not  a  particular  one. 

Among  new  productions  in  America,  are  noted  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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"  Citizen  Pierre,"  a  romantic  play  of  the  days  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  story  of  a  Royalist  devotee  and  her  Republican  lover;  by 
Charles  Coghlan,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre,  New  York  city,  April  ii. 

"His  Excellency,  the  Governor,"  a  romance  in  three  acts,  by  R. 
Marshall;   at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  New  York  city.  May  9. 

"  We-Uns  of  Tennessee,"  a  four- act  melodrama,  by  Lee  Arthur,  at 
the  American  theatre,  New  York  city,  May  9. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 

TWO  of  the  most   remarkable   statues   ever   found  were 
recently  discovered  near  the  great  temple  of  Karnak  in 
Egypt  by  M.  Georges  Legrain,  a  Frenchman,  one  of  the 
assistant  conservateurs  of  the  Gizeh  Museum  at  Cairo. 

One  was  carved  from  a  solid  block  of  alabaster  —  the  largest 
alabaster  statue  hitherto  discovered  —  and  represents  the  great  Theban 
god,  Ammon.  It  is  18  feet  high,  and  doubtless  dates  from  the  age 
of  Rameses  II.  Though  broken  into  three  main  parts,  it  is  said  that 
the  unity  and  beauty  of  the  statue  are  not  destroyed. 

The  other  statue  is  slightly  under  life-size,  carved  from  black 
mottled  granite.  The  figure  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  minus  the  head, 
but  otherv/ise  perfect.  An  inscription  carved  on  a  slab  in  the  lap  shows 
it  to  have  been  set  up  by  Usertesen  I.,  second  king  of  the  12th  Dynasty, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  not  later  than  2100  W.  C,  in  honor  of 
his  father,  the  Prince  Antef.  No  monument  or  inscription  ever  previ- 
ously found  in  the  temple  was  carved  before  1600  V>.  C.  It  confirms  the 
belief  of  the  German  Lepsius,  the  Frenchman  Mariette,  and  others,  that 
the  temple,  which  was  and  is  the  most  enormous  structure  in  the  world, 
was  a  gradual  growth,  probably  reaching  back  in  its  beginnings  to  the 
Middle  Empire  kings,  over  2,000  years  before  Christ. 

The  excavations  at  Corinth  conducted  by  the  American 
School  at  Athens  (Vol.  6,  pp.  216,  727  ;  Vol.  8,  p.  491)  have 
recently  unearthed  a  block  of  marble  with  an  inscription, 
"  Synagogue  of  the  Hebrews,"  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  very  synagogue  in  which  Paul  preached 
during  his  stay  at  Corinth. 

Dr.  H.  Barnstein  has  discovered  in  the  British  Museum 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  manuscript  in  existence  of 
the  Targum  Jerushalmi  I.  —  the  Pseudo-Jonathan.  It  is  a 
product  of  the  i6th  century.  The  other  Targum  is  known 
as  the  Foa  manuscript. 

In  an  underground  chamber  recently  discovered  acci- 
dentally by  a  workman  excavating  near  the  site  of  Carthage, 
were  found  three  beautiful  statues  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  hidden  during  one  of  the  later  phases  of  Roman 
Christian  rule,  when  war  was  declared  against  all  images. 
They  have  been  placed  in  the  Bardo  Museum,  five  miles  from 
Tunis. 
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Denominational  Gatherin§:s. — Presbyterian  General  As- 
se7nbly.  —  The  12th  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States  met  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
May  18-27.  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Sample,  of  the  Westminster 
church.  New  York  city,  was  elected  moderator  to  succeed 
Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Interest  in  the  proceedings  centred  chiefly  on  the  question  of  the 
action  to  l)e  taken  in  respect  of  the  heresy  charges  brought  against  Rev. 
A.  C.  McGiffert,  D.D.,  of  tlie  New  York  Presbyter)',  a  professor  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (Vol.  8,  p.  493).  The  charges  are  based  on 
the  professor's  IxKjk,  "A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age," 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  contains  heretical  teachings  con- 
cerning the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  general  assembly  counselled 
Dr.  McGiffert  to  reconsider  his  views  or  withdraw  peaceably  from  the 
ministry  (Vol.  8,  p.  494).  This  Dr.  McGiffert  respectfully  declined  to 
do,  stating  his  reasons  in  a  letter  dated  May  15,  1899,  addressed  to  the 
general  assembly,  in  which  he  says: 

"  Many  of  my  positions,  together  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  my 
book  as  a  whole,  have  been  seriously  misapprehended.  Such  misappre- 
hension I  sincerely  regret,  and  I  wish  here  emphatically  to  repudiate  the 
false  constructions  that  have  been  placed  up(jn  my  book  in  many  cjuar- 
ters.  So  far  as  my  views  are  concerned,  they  have  been  and  remain,  as 
I  believe,  in  accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  of 
evangelical  Christendom  in  all  vital  and  essential  matters,  and  I  there- 
fore cannot  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  or  even  my  right,  in  justxe  to  myself 
and  to  my  brethren,  and  to  the  Church  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master, 
in  which  I  am  an  office-bearer,  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.     ..." 

After  an  exceedingly  animated  debate,  on  May  25,  the  assembly 
adopted  the  majority  report  of  its  committee  on  bills  and  overtures,  to 
whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  declaring  in  part : 

"The  assembly  notes  the  repudiation  by  Dr.  McGiffert  of  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  his  utterances  in  said  book  as  being  not  in  accord 
with  the  standards  of  our  Church,  and  his  assertion  of  devotion  to  the 
truth  and  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church;  and,  while  accept- 
ing the  same  as  sincere,  the  assembly  nevertheless  reasserts  its  deliver- 
ance of  1898,  condemning  the  statements  of  said  book  as  being  such  as 
to  justify  the  interpretation  so  repudiated." 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  fully  the  "fundamental  doctrines"  of 
the  Church  involved  in  the  case,  and  concludes  by  recommending  that 
the  matter  of  the  teachings  of  Dr.  McGiffert  be  referred  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York  "for  such  disposition  as  in  its  judgment  the  peace  of 
the  Church  and  purity  of  doctrine  may  require." 

A  minority  report  —  which,  however,  was  not  adopted  —  recom- 
mended that  the  New  York  Presbytery  should  be  directed  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  confer  with  Dr.  McGiffert  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  or  to  place  him  on  trial  for 
heresy. 
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The  New  York  Presbytery  took  action  in  June  by  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  following  committee,  which  is  to  report 
not  later  than  the  November  meeting  : 

R.  F.  Sample,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly;  R.  R. 
Booth,  D.D. ;  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.  ;  Erskine  N.  White,  D.D.;  and 
Elders  William  £.  McGee,  O.  E.  Boyd,  and  Titus  B.  Meigs. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Among  other  prominent  special  gather- 
ings were  the  following: 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  May  i8.  Rev.  J.  F.  Cannon,  D.D.,  of  Grand  Avenue 
church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  being  chosen  moderator  to  succeed  Rev.  E.  M. 
Green,  D.D.,  of  Danville,  Ky. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Denver,  Col.,  May  18-25. 

The  Southern  Baptist  convention,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  where  the  deepest  interest  centred  in  the  action  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  regarding  the 
tendered  resignation  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Whitsitt,  who  succeeded 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Broadus  as  president  of  the  institution  in  1895  ^^^  5>  P- 
242).  Dr.  Whitsitt's  resignation  was  caused  by  opposition  to  him  which 
grew  out  of  an  article  in  which  he  made  the  statement  that  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  the  Baptists  baptized  in  England  in  1642  were  sprinkled  and 
not  immersed. 

Although  the  board  of  trustees  had  stood  by  Dr.  Whitsitt  at  Wil- 
mington in  1897  and  at  Norfolk  in  1898,  they  now  decided  to  accept  his 
voluntarily  tendered  resignation  in  order  to  settle  an  unpleasant  contro- 
versy. On  June  29  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  of  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  and  the  chair  of  history  vacated  by 
Dr.  Whitsitt. 

The  Baptist  national  anniversaries,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  23- 
June  I,  including  meetings  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
Mission  Society,  Publication  Society,  Education  Society,  and  Historical 
Society. 

The  39th  biennial  convention  of  the  general  synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  at  York,  Penn.,  May  24-June  i.  Rev.  Prof.  S.  F. 
Breckenridge,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  O.,  being  chosen  president  to  suc- 
ceed Rev.  M.  W.  Hamma,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  triennial  general  synod  of  the  Reformed  (German)  Church  in 
the  United  States,  at  Tiffin,  O.,  beginning  May  23,  Rev.  C.  S.  Gerhard, 
D.D.,  of  Reading,  Penn.,  being  chosen  to  preside  in  place  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Peters,  D.D.,  president  of  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  O. 

The  92d  regular  session  of  the  general  synod  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  beginning  June  4;  Rev.  George  S. 
Bishop,  D.D.,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Coe  of 
New  York  city  as  president. 

The  26th  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  ending  May  23. 

Ordination  of  Dr.  BriggfS.  — On  May  14,  in  the  pro- 
cathedral  in  Stanton  street,  New  York  city,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Briggs,  professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who, 
about  a  year  ago,  was  admitted  to  and  ordained  a  deacon  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (Vol.  8,  p.  414),  was  or- 
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dained  a  priest  of  that  church  by  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter.  In 
view  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Professor  Briggs  and  enun- 
ciated in  his  pubhshed  works,  which  caused  his  suspension 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1893  (Vol. 
3,  pp.  180,  237),  some  of  the  more  conservative  clergy  in  the 
church  of  his  adoption  look  upon  his  admission  to  priestly 
orders  as  a  serious  blow  affecting  the  very  foundations 
upon  which  that  church 
is  founded.  This  view 
found  expression  in  sev- 
eral ways,  among  them 
in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Bishop  Potter  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  M.  Clenden- 
in,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  West  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  severely  criticizing 
the  theological  views  of 
Dr.  Briggs,  and  protest- 
ing against  his  proposed 
ordination.  In  reply, 
Bishop  Potter,  while 
pointing  out  that  he  had 
no  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter, Dr.  Briggs  being  ap- 
proved by  the  proper 
authorities  as  a  candi- 
date for  ordination,  as- 
sumed full  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  act 
of  ordination,  saying : 

''  The  outcry  against  the  author  of  '  The  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Holy  Scripture '  is  chiefly  to  be  deplored  because  it  betrays  such  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  sound  learning  and  the  judgment 
of  the  best  Christian  scholars.  In  a  word,  the  author  of  the  '  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture  '  has  simply  stated  conclusions  which 
the  best  learning  and  the  most  devout  minds  have  accepted  before  him. 
I  do  not,  myself,  accept  all  of  them  ;  but  that  any  of  them  denies  or 
impugns  any  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  faith  can  only  be  shown  by 
mutilations  or  perversions  of  what  the  author  has  said,  which  are  as 
malignant  as  they  are  unscrupulous." 

At  the  ordination  service  no  protest  was  raised. 

In  a  letter,  printed  by  permission,  which  was  addressed 
to  Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  presiding 
bishop  of  the  house  of  bishops.  Dr.  Briggs  states  his  motives 
for  entering  the  Episcopal  ministry,  as  follows : 


Copyright,  1897,  by  Bookwood,  N.  Y. 

REV.    CHARLES    A.    BRIGGS,    D.D. 
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"I  have  not  sought  refuge  in  the  Episcopal  ministry;  I  made  the 
change  because  I  was  assured  that  the  banner  of  church  unity  was  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  nowhere  else,  and  I  have  conse- 
crated my  life  to  that  cause.  If  I  know  myself,  I  hold  to  all  the  sacred 
deposit  of  catholic  truth  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  out  that  truth  and  maintain 
it.     .     .     . 

"  I  think  we  are  about  to  enter  a  new  age  of  the  world,  and  that 
these  things  will  be  prominent  in  it:  The  immanence  of  God  ;  the  liv- 
ing, reigning  Christ  as  Priest  and  King;  the  presence  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit  in  the  individual  and  in  the  organism  of  the  church;  the  practice 
of  holy  love,  entire  sanctification,  the  communion  of  saints  in  this 
world  and  in  the  other  world,  and  the  reconciliation  and  reunion  of 
Christ's  church. 

"  I  have  been  brought  to  see  these  things  and  to  regard  them  as  the 
great  banner  principles  for  the  future.  For  them  I  stand  with  all  my 
soul,  while  I  do  not  neglect  or  in  any  way  discard  any  portion  of  the 
inheritance  of  Christ's  church  in  doctrine  or  in  life. 

"  I  am  assured  by  my  pupils  that  I  make  the  Bible  to  them  more 
real,  more  powerful,  more  divine.  I  have  never  heard  a  single  one  of 
the  thirteen  hundred  theological  students  I  have  trained  in  the  past 
twenty-six  years  who  has  said  that  I  impaired  his  faith  in  Holy  Scripture. 
The  testimony  is  all  the  other  way." 

Anglican  Church  Crisis.  —  In  respect  of  the  ritualistic 

controversy  within  the  Church  of  England  (p.  223),  the  air 
is  being  gradually  cleared.  There  is  a  disposition  in  parlia- 
ment to  let  the  church  work  out  its  own  settlement  of  the 
issues,  and  a  general  conviction  that  parliamentary  interfer- 
ence can  have  but  one  logical  result  —  namely,  disestablish- 
ment, or  severance  of  all  connection  between  church  and 
state.  On  April  1 1  the  commons  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  (p.  447)  declaring  that  the  house 

"Deplores  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  shown  by  certain  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  confidently  hopes  that  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  will  not  recommend  any  clergyman  for  preferment  unless  satisfied 
that  he  will  obey  the  bishops  and  the  Prayer  Book." 

On  May  8,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
met  in  the  historic  Guard  Room  of  Lambeth  Palace,  sitting 
as  a  self-constituted  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  two  test  cases 
involving  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense  and  lights.  Their 
decisions  have  no  legal  force ;  but  it  is  thought  that  they  will 
have  a  binding  force  on  the  consciences  of  the  clergy  under 
their  ordination  vows ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  expect 
that  the  advanced  churchmen  will  accept  their  decision. 
This  determination  of  the  archbishops  to  settle  the  matter  in 
their  own  archiepiscopal  court,  without  reference  to  the  civil 
statutes  or  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  crown,  was 
promptly  followed  in  the  house  of  commons,  May  10,  by  the 
rejection,  by  a  vote  of  310  to  156,  of  the  Church  Discipline 
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bill,  framed  to  bring  the  priests  of  the  Anglican  Church 
absolutely  under  the  civil  power.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  house  adopted  without  division  a  resolution  moved 
by  Sir  Richard  Webster,  attorney-general,  to  the  effect  that : 

"  The  House,  while  not  prepared  to  accept  a  measure  which  creates 
fresh  offenses  and  ignores  the  authority  of  the  bishops  in  maintaining 
discipline  in  the  Church,  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  the  bishops  and  archbishops  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
clergy  are  not  speedily  effectual,  further  legislation  will  be  required  to 
maintain  the  existing  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  realm." 
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The  Trust  Problem.  —  The  rate  of  multiplication  of  in- 
dustrial organizations  (p.  229)  has  shown  no  falling  off 
during  the  three  months  ended  June  30.  The  movement 
still  continues  the  most  prominent,  as  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, feature  of  the  business  world.'  Opinion  is  not  yet  by 
any  means  settled  as  to  whether  its  ultimate  tendency  is  for 
good  or  for  evil  to  society.  Its  effects  will  probably  take 
some  years  to  fully  demonstrate  themselves. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  situation  at  the  end  of  June 
shows  that  the  aggregate  of  capital  represented  by  recent 
organizations  possessed  of  active  life  — those  being  excluded 
which  have  never  got  beyond  the  point  of  incorporation, 
which  have  failed,  or  which  have  not  yet  given  signs  of 
vitality,  and  also  none  being  included  whose  capital  is  less 
than  $1,000,000  —  amounts  to  over  $3,201,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  $1,981,075,000  is  common  stock;  $1,040,975,- 
000,  preferred  stock;  and  $119,800,000,  bonds;  $35,000,000 
represents  increase  in  stock  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany (from  $21,000,000  to  $56,000,000) ;  and  $25,000,000, 
increase  in  stock  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
(from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000).  Besides  the  above, 
many  companies  have  greatly  enlarged  their  capital  in  pur- 
suit of  the  plan  to  absorb  other  concerns.  Moreover,  the 
above  estimate  does  not  include  railroad  companies  or  con- 
solidations of  street  railways  and  traction  companies,  which 
belong  in  a  class  by  themselves;  nor  does  it  embrace  the 
assumed  capital  of  $250,000,000  represented  by  the  amalga- 
mated Carnegie  interests,  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  stock  has  just  been  raised  from  $10,000,- 
000  to  $1  it  0,000,060. 
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About  the  middle  of  June,  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  "  Sugar 
King"  as  he  is  called,  made  a  remarkable  statement  in  testi- 
fying before  the  Industrial  Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  declared:  "The  mother  of  all  trusts  is  the  Customs  Tariff 
bill.  The  existing  bill  [the  Dingley  law  of  1897]  and  the  preceding  one 
[the  Wilson  law  of  1894]  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  all 
the  large  trusts  with  very  few  exceptions,  inasmuch  as  they  provide  for 
an  inordinate  protection  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  country, 
sugar  refining  excepted." 

He  went  on  to  say  that 
sugar  is  discriminated  against 
in  the  tariff  in  the  interest  of 
the  Louisiana  cane  growers, 
the  beet-sugar  makers,  and 
sugar  growers  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  To  these  interests,  he 
contended,  the  United  States 
contributed  ^24,000,000,  which 
was  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  "The  Unite 
States  tariff  bill,  in  assessing 
about  $40  per  ton  duty  on  im- 
ported sugar,  pays  into  the 
pockets  of  a  few  Louisianians 
on  their  annual  crop,  250,000 
tons,  $10,000,000;  to  the  Ha 
waiian  islanders,  probal)ly  rep- 
resented by  150  foreigners,  on 
their  annual  crop  of  250,000 
tons,  $10,000,000;  say  100,000 
tons  produced  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  $4,000,000. 

"  Here  you  have  $24,000,000  extracted  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  revenue  which  $40  per  ton  on 
foreign  sugar  provides.  This  is  merely  illustrative  of  the  whole  tariff  — 
every  line  of  it  —  and  its  effect  upon  the  people,  Li  fact,  the  tariff  bill 
clutches  the  people  by  the  throat,  and  then  the  governors  and  the  attor- 
ney-generals of  the  several  states  take  action,  not  against  the  cause,  but 
against  the  machinery  which  the  people  employ  to  rifle  the  public's 
pockets." 

If  the  people  suffered  from  the  trusts,  he  declared,  they  must  blame 
the  protective  tariff  system,  of  which  the  trusts  were  merely  the  machin 
ery.  He  declared  that  the  tariff  enabled  the  steel  rail  trust  to  mulct  the 
public  to  the  extent  of  $9  per  ton. 

"  We  are  not  in  business  from  philanthropic  motives.  If  we  sell 
cheaply,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  competition,  and  we  will  even- 
up  afterwards." 

The  causal  connection  between  a  protective  tariff  and  the 
growth  of  trusts  is  a  debatable  point  on  which  opinions  will 
differ.  That  Mr.  Havemeyer's  conclusion  does  not  express 
the  whole  truth,  however,   is   apparent  from    the  fact  that 
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industrial  combinations  have  developed  in  free-trade  England 
as  rapidly  as  in  America;  that  in  the  United  States  they 
embrace  lines  of  industry  upon  which  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
is  too  remote  to  enter  into  consideration,  such  as  gas  works 
and  city  street  railways,  electric  roads,  heat  and  power  plants, 
breweries,  elevators,  ice,  milk  supplies,  oyster-beds,  peanuts, 
etc. ;  and  further,  that  in  many  instances  the  actually  avowed 
cause  of  the  combination  has  been  the  extreme  depression  of 
prices  resulting  from  competition  among  home  producers, 
which  it  was  desired  to  counteract. 

One  undoubted  effect  of  the  movement  toward  combina- 
tion—  an  effect  seriously  felt  in  some  quarters  —  is  the 
throwing  out  of  employment  of  many  who,  under  the  sepa- 
rate management  system,  found  ready  openings  for  their  ser- 
vices. Mr.  P.  E.  Dowe,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Travellers'  National  League,  stated  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  in  Washington,  June  i6,  that  35,000 
commercial  travellers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
as  a  result  of  the  present  combination  movement,  and  that 
25,000  more  would  have  their  pay  reduced.  He  said  that  it 
would  mean  a  loss  to  the  men  of  $60,000,000  in  salaries ;  to 
the  railroads,  of  $2 1 ,000,000  in  tickets  and  baggage  charges, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  for  1898  ;  and  to  the  hotels,  of  $28,000,000. 

At  a  convention  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  National 
League,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Commercial  Travellers'  National  League,  in 
convention  assembled,  deplores  the  organization  of  trusts,  the  centraliza- 
tion of  capital,  and  the  curtailment  of  individual  possibilities  as  a  species 
of  speculative  conspiracy  and  a  menace,  especially  to  the  employment  of 
commercial  travellers. 

'■'■Resolved,  That  we  condemn  as  un-American  the  combination  or 
syndicating  of  incorporated  or  private  business  concerns  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  products  and  in  restraint  of  trade  and  competition." 

Some  of  the  possible  alleged  dangers  and  evils  of  the 
so-called  trust  movement  were  indicated  in  our  last  preced- 
ing number  (p.  230)  —  the  tendency  to  over-capitalization, 
the  demand  of  exorbitant  prices,  the  restriction  of  individual 
liberty,  the  stifling  of  competition,  and  the  increase  of  the 
idle  class.  Among  the  alleged  benefits  of  consolidated  man- 
agement, on  the  other  hand,  are  the  increased  capital  and 
ability  available  ;  economy  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material ; 
specialization  of  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  in  separate 
plants,  thus  permitting  the  fullest  utilization  of  special  ma- 
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chinery ;  the  consequent  decrease  in  cost ;  the  raising  and 
fixing  of  the  standard  of  quaUty ;  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  styles  ;  the  progress  of  the  work  elsewhere  in  case  of 
local  strikes  or  fires  ;  the  absence  of  multiplication  of  the 
means  of  distribution  ;  the  safer  guarantee  of  credits  ;  the 
saving  of  interest,  insurance,  and  shop-wear  in  the  lower 
aggregate  of  stocks  carried  ;  and  the  advantages  of  compar- 
ative accounting. 

Full  details  of  the  great  Carnegie  combination  are  not 
yet  available  ;  but  the  following  statement  was  given  out, 
May  5,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick,  who  will  be  the  head  of  the 
new  organization  : 

"  What  was  in  contemplation  and  what  is  now  practically  consum- 
mated, is  the  amalgamation  under  one  corporate  organization  of  all  of 
the  properties  and  interests  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  (Limited) 
and  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  and  their  sulxsidiary  and  allied 
organizations.  Practically  the  only  change  in  the  situation  will  be  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  from  the  organization,  he  having 
sold  to  his  partners  his  entire  interest,  Mr.  Carnegie's  intention  being  to 
give  his  entire  time  in  the  future  to  the  prosecution  of  his  great  philan- 
thropic works  "  (see  p.  420). 

The  Tea  Saloon.  —  The  following  statement  from'  H.  H. 
Hadley,  general  of  the  Church  Army,  explains  the  nature  of 
a  new  experiment  devised  to  combat  the  influence  of  the 
liquor  saloon.  It  has  recently  been  put  to  the  test  at  No.  76 
Allen  street.  New  York  city,  the  east-side  home  of  the 
Church  Army.     Mr.  Hadley  says  : 

"  Not  one  in  a  thousand  working  men  or  women  who  send  three 
times  a  day  for  a  pint  of  beer  ever  have  $10  accumulated  at  once,  yet 
they  send  cash  for  beer  at  eight  cents  a  pint  (and  get  no  ice)  — 24  cen'is 
per  day  —  $7.20  per  month,  making  $87.60  a  year.  Now,  for  every 
laboring  man  or  washerwoman  in  the  vicinity  who  will  stop  drinking 
beer,  ale,  wine,  whiskey,  gin,  or  any  other  strong  drink,  and  send  to  this 
saloon  for  tea  instead,  we  will  send  it  to  them  as  an  experiment  (hot  or 
cold,  as  they  desire),  and  they  may  pay  us  the  eight  cents  a  pint  for  tea, 
which  they  have  been  paying  for  the  beer  —  24  cents  per  day  —  we  will 
take  their  first  ^4  cents  and  add  a  dollar  to  it,  and  open  a  special  account 
for  them  in  their  name  with  the  savings  bank  of  their  choice,  so  that  no 
one  but  they  or  their  heirs  can  draw  the  money,  and  they  cannot  draw  it 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  year  the  24  cents  per  day  which 
they  formerly  paid  for  beer,  shall  be  faithfully  deposited  for  them  in  said 
bank  by  our  tea  missionaries,  who  attend  to  their  orders,  and  the  book 
will  be  shown  to  them  daily.  At  the  end  of  a  year  (with  the  dollar  we 
first  advanced  to  start  the  account)  they  will  have  to  their  credit  $88.60 
and  interest.  The  Church  Army  will  add  to  this  deposit  $11.40,  and 
hand  the  customer  their  bank-book  with  a  credit  of  $100  for  them  to 
draw  at  their  pleasure  and  use  as  they  please.  Besides  this,  for  the  first 
hundred  who  wish  thus  to  pledge  themselves,  there  will  be  no  charge 
made  for  the  tea,  which  will  be  cheerfully  donated  as  an  encouragement 
for  temperance  and  the  perfecting  of  the  experiment." 
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Still  another  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  temperance 
is  the  "  Rochester  idea,"  which  was  started  about  two  years 
ago  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Howard  of  that  city, 
and  consists  in  a  "Prohibition  Union  of  Christian  Men." 
Unions  have  already  been  formed  in  New  York  city,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Cincinnati,  O. 


DISASTERS* 

American.  —  Fires.  —  Two  disastrous  fires,  involving  a 
loss  of  thirteen  lives,  occurred  early  in  the  morning  of  April 
7,  in  the  richest  residential  portion  of  New  York  city.  The 
home  of  Wallace  C.  Andrews,  president  of  the  New  York 
Steam  Heating  Company,  at  2  East  67  th  street,  was  totally 
destroyed ;  and,  of  the  fourteen  inmates  of  the  house,  only 
two  maid  servants,  who  leaped  from  a  fourth-story  window, 
escaped  alive.  While  this  fire  was  in  progress,  the  house  of 
Albert  J.  Adams,  at  2  East  69th  street,  was  set  on  fire  either 
by  a  brand  blown  from  the  Andrews  house,  or  by  a  lace  cur- 
tain blown  against  a  gas  flame.  One  woman  lost  her  life  in 
this  fire,  and  six  persons  were  injured.  The  origin  of  the 
Andrews  fire  is  unknown. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  April  11,  Idle  Hour,  a  country 
home  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  on  Long  Island,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  his  bride,  for- 
merly Miss  Virginia  Fair,  who  were  spending  the  first  week 
of  their  honeymoon  at  Idle  Hour,  escaped  without  injury,  as 
did  also  the  ten  servants  in  the  house.  The  cottage,  if  such 
it  can  be  properly  termed,  was  a  handsome  structure,  con- 
taining nearly  sixty  rooms,  and,  with  its  furnishings,  was  val- 
ued at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  of  incendiary  origin. 

On  April  15,  nearly  half  a  block  of  buildings  in  the 
business  district  of  Cleveland,  O.,  were  burned.  No  lives 
were  lost.     The  property  loss  was  nearly  $1,000,000. 

The  jury  sitting  before  Coroner  Bausch  on  the  inquest 
into  the  Windsor  Hotel  fire,  in  which  so  many  lives  were  lost 
March  17  (p.  234),  decided  on  April  24  that  the  fire  was  due 
to  accidental  causes,  and  that  the  fatalities  were  in  no  way 
due  to  lack  of  proper  facilities  in  extinguishing  fires. 

Advices   from  Circle  City,  dated  March  18,  state  there 
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were  four  or  five  serious  fires  in  that  city  since  the  last 
advices.  The  United  States  Arsenal,  the  Custom  House, 
and  the  Alaska  Warehouse  were  destroyed. 

The  town  of  Checkly,  Oklahoma,  1,200  population,  was 
completely  obliterated  by  fire  on  April  29.  Three  lives  were 
lost,  and  the  property  loss  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

On  June  4,  the  storehouse  of  the  Potter  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  was  burned.  Property  loss,  $100,000; 
covered  by  insurance. 

Strandifig  of  the  Paris.  —  About  i  o'clock  a.  m.,  May  21, 
the  American  Line  steamship  Paris ^  Captain  Watkins,  from 
Southampton  and  Cherbourg  to  New  York,  grounded  off  the 
southwest  coast  of  England,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Manacle 
rocks,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  the 
Mohegan  was  wrecked  with  large  loss  of  life  last  October 
(Vol.  8,  p.  988).  The  sea  was  smooth,  and  the  passengers 
and  mails  were  landed  without  difficulty,  and  later  most  of 
the  cargo  was  removed.  The  crew  and  officers  remained  on 
board,  while  several  efforts  were  made  to  launch  the  vessel. 
She  proved,  however,  to  be  so  firmly  lodged  on  the  rocks  that 
efforts  of  the  company  to  float  her  were  finally  abandoned, 
and  she  was  turned  over  to  the  underwriters.  Subsequently, 
however,  she  was  successfully  floated  and  taken  to  South- 
ampton for  repairs. 

It  is  considered  very  strange  that  the  Paris  should  have  been  so  far 
(ten  miles)  out  of  her  course,  when  she  had  left  Cherbourg  so  late  as  6 
o'clock  the  same  evening.  The  night  was  rainy  and  misty,  but  not 
unusually  so,  and  Captain  Watkins  is  considered  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  navigators  on  the  Atlantic  route.  It  was  never  known 
why  the  Mohega7i  was  so  far  out  of  her  course,  when  she  was  wrecked 
on  these  same  rocks,  as  her  officers  were  all  lost.  The  similarity  of 
circumstances  in  the  foundering  of  these  two  vessels  gives  some  plausi- 
bility to  the  theory  of  local  magnetic  currents  that  disturb  the  compass. 

The  Paris,  formerly  known  as  the  City  of  Par-is,  was  built  in  1889, 
and  was  the  first  large  passenger  steamship  fitted  with  twin  screws.  She 
is  525  feet  long;  tonnage,  10,795  tons;  engines  of  20,000  horse-power; 
speed,  20  to  21  knots  an  hour.  During  the  Spanish  war  she  served, 
under  the  name  of  the  Yale,  as  a  scout  auxiliary  cruiser.. 

Other  Marine  Disasters.  —  On  April  18,  the  fishing 
schooner  Eliza,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  Captain  Hopkins,  was 
wrecked  off  Nantucket.  Eleven  of  the  fourteen  men,  includ- 
ing the  captain,  were  drowned. 

On  April  22,  the  freight  steamer  General  Whitney,  of  the 
Morgan  Line,  Captain  Hawthorne,  bound  for  New  York 
from  New  Orleans,  sank  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  Cap- 
tain and  twelve  men  are  known  to  have  perished. 
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On  June  28,  the  steamer  Margaret  Olville,  laden  with 
stone,  bound  for  Cleveland,  foundered  in  Lake  Erie,  off 
Lorain.     Nine  lives  lost. 

Floods  a7td  Storms.  —  Continued  floods  the  first  week  of 
July  caused  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property  in  Texas. 

Bv  July  5.  the  Brazos  and  Navasota  rivers  had  overflowed  an  area 
500  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  thirty  feet. 
Railroads  were  utterly  unable  to  operate  trains,  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  were  submerged,  and  buildings  and  cattle  swept  away.  The  chief 
sufferers  were  negroes.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately  the  loss  of 
life  or  property,  but  it  is  estimated  that  from  100  to  300  lives  were  lost, 
and  that  the  damage  to  farmers  was  from  five  to  fifteen  millions,  and  to 
railroads  from  two  to  four  millions. 

On  April  27,  a  tornado  swept  through  northern  Missouri 
in  an  easterly  direction,  visiting  first  Newtown  in  Sullivan 
county,  and  then  Kirksville  in  Adair  county,  about  forty 
miles  from  Newtown.  The  path  of  the  tornado  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  everything  in  this  pathway  was 
destroyed.  In  Newtown,  fifteen  were  killed,  and  fifty  families 
rendered  homeless.  In  Kirksville,  a  considerably  larger 
town,  more  damage  was  done.  Two  hundred  buildings  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town  were  demolished.  Forty-nine 
are  known  to  have  perished,  and  two  hundred  are  homeless. 

The  same  evening  another  tornado  visited  the  extreme 
western  part  of  Iowa,  and  did  much  damage  to  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  Onawa.     But  few  lives  were  lost. 

A  destructive  tornado  swept  through  portions  of  Ne- 
braska and  Wisconsin,  June  12  and  13.  In  New  Richmond, 
Neb.,  June  12,  76  persons  were  killed,  and  321  injured, 
while  300  out  of  500  buildings  in  the  town  were  completely 
destroyed. 

In  Herman,  Wis.,  June  13,  100  buildings  were  destroyed, 
practically  the  whole  town,  10  persons  killed,  and  25  injured. 

Railroad  Disasters.  —  An  appalling  collision  occurred 
May  13,  near  Exeter  station,  six  miles  from  Reading,  Penn., 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  railroad. 

The  regular  "  Cannon  Ball "  express  from  Williamsport  was  run  in 
two  sections,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  excursionists 
who  were  returning  from  Harrisburg,  where  they  had  attended  the  un- 
veiling of  a  monument  to  the  late  Governor  Hartranft.  The  first  sec- 
tion was  stopped  at  Exeter,  which  is  a  flag  station  only,  and  ordered  to 
back,  because  the  track  was  obstructed  by  a  coal  train.  Hardly  had  it 
started  to  back,  before  the  second  section  came  around  a  curve  at  full 
speed,  and  struck  the  first  section  with  such  force  that  the  locomotive 
ploughed  through  two  cars,  and  partly  telescoped  a  third;  29  persons 
were  killed,  and  40  badly  injured. 
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On  May  28,  the  through  train  from  Chicago  to  Minneap- 
ohs  was  wrecked  at  the  crossing  of  Sink  Creek,  four  miles 
from  Waterloo,  Iowa.  A  cloudburst  had  washed  away  the 
sand  and  gravel  roadbed,  but  the  ties  and  rails  were  left  in 
position,  so  that  the  washout  was  not  observed.  Nine  lives 
were  lost,  and  sixteen  injured. 

Miscellaneous.  —  On  April  11,  the  temporary  structure, 
or  false  work,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  of  the  Willis  Ave- 
nue bridge,  which  is  intended  to  span  the  Harlem  river, 
N.  Y.,  suddenly  collapsed,  and  carried  with  it  into  the  river  a 
number  of  workmen.  Four  men  were  killed,  and  twenty-five 
more  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  The  accident,  it  is 
believed,  was  due  to  faulty  construction,  as  the  conditions 
of  the  river  and  the  weather  were  normal. 

Foreigfn.  —  On  April  29,  a  shaft  in  the  Ktschnar  gold 
mine,  near  Troigk,  Poland,  collapsed,  owing  to  an  inrush  of 
water;  62  of  the  95  men  at  work  in  the  shaft  were  killed, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  rest  seriously  injured. 

On  May  21,  the  town  of  Porosow,  in  the  government  of 
Warsaw,  Russia,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Twelve  lives  were 
lost,  and  3,000  people  rendered  homeless. 

On  June  28,  Mme.  Resal  was  awarded  a  verdict  of  $20,- 
000  damages  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  the  sinking  of 
the  French  steamer  La  Bourgogne,  July  4,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p. 
752).  The  court  found  the  company  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  captain,  who  was  declared  to  be  at  fault  in  not  bring- 
ing his  ship  to  a  standstill  after  the  collision  with  the  Cromar- 
tyshire^ in  losing  time  in  launching  the  boats,  and  in  not 
furnishing  the  passengers  with  lifebelts. 


NECROLOGY. 
American: — 

"ANDREWS,  GEORGE  LEONARD,  military  officer;  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1828;  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Apr.  4.  Was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point,  '51,  head  of  his  class.  .During  the  war  became 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Was  U.  S.  marshal  for  Massachusetts, 
1867-71;  in  1871  became  professor  of  French,  and  in  1882  of  modern 
languages,  at  the  Military  Academy.     Retired  in  1892. 

BAIRD,  SAMUEL  T.,  congressman;  born  at  Oak  Ridge,  La., 
May  5,  1861  ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22.  Was  called  to 
the  Louisiana  bar  in  1882;  in  1884  became  a  district  attorney,  and 
in  1888  was  elected  to  the  bench.  Became  a  state  senator  in  1896,  and 
was  elected  to  the  55th  and  56th  Congresses. 

Vol.  9  —  32. 
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BAKER,  LEWIS,  journalist  and  politician;  born  in  Belmont  co., 
O.,  Nov.  7,  1832;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  30.  At  20  years  of 
age  he  was  editor  of  the  Cambridge  (O.)  /effersonian.  From  1863  to 
1884  was  manager  and  editor  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Register ; 
and  in  1870  was  elected  state  senator.  In  1885  purchased  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Globe  ;  and  in  1892  was  a  delegate  from  Minnesota  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  convention.  In  March,  1893,  Pres.  Cleveland  nominated 
him  United  States  minister  to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador. 

BAXTER,  ELISHA,  tenth  governor  of  Arkansas;  born  in  Ruther- 
ford CO.,  N.  C,  Sept.  I,  1827;  died  in  Batesville,  Ark.,  June  2.  Served  in 
the  state  legislature  in  1854  and  1858,  and  in  1863  became  colonel  of  the 
4th  Arkansas  Mounted  Infantry  in  the  Union  army.  Was  elected 
United  States  senator  in  1864,  but  not  allowed  to  sit,  as  the  state  had 
not  been  legally  reconstructed.  Was  a  district  judge,  1868-72;  and  in 
1872  was  elected  governor  by  the  Republicans  who  approved  Grant's  ad- 
ministration. The  election  was  contested  by  Joseph  Brooks,  nominee  of 
the  liberal  Republican  wing,  who  was  supported  by  the  Democrats ;  and 
only  the  presence  of  federal  troops  prevented  bloodshed  between  the 
factions.  In  May,  1874,  Baxter  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  governor,  which  office  he  held  until  the  adoption  of  the  new 
state  constitution  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

BLAND,  GODFREY  DAVIDSON,  first  secretary  of  the  British 
embassy  at  Washington,  D.  C,  died  in  Washington  Apr.  10.  He  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  as  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  1852  ;  and 
served  in  various  capacities  in  Constantinople,  Berlin,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
Was  secretary  of  legation  at  Mexico  in  1890 ;  later  transferred  to  The 
Hague;  and  thence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  to  Washington. 

BLAND,  RICHARD  PARKS,  Democratic  congressman  from  Mis, 
souri,  and  famous  advocate  of  free-silver  coinage;  born  in  Ohio  co  ,  Ky., 
Aug.  19,  1835;  died  at  his  home  near  Lebanon,  Mo.,  June  15.  As  a 
youth  he  worked  during  the  summer  to  procure  the  means  to  go  to  school 
in  winter.  At  eighteen  he  attended  the  Hartford  (Kv-)  Academy  for  a 
year,  and  then  taught  school  for  a  time  in  Kentucky,  and  later  in  Missouri. 
In  1855  he  went  to  California.  He  remained  for  ten  years  in  that  state, 
in  Nevada,  and  in  Colorado,  teaching  school,  studying  and  practicing  law, 
fighting  Indians,  and  serving  as  treasurer  of  Carson  co.,  Utah  (now  in 
the  state  of  Colorado).  In  i860  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Returning 
to  Missouri  in  1865,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Rolla,  but  in  1869 
removed  to  Lebanon.  His  home  was  on  a  beautiful  farm  of  four  hundred 
acres  near  that  place.  He  married,  in  1873,  Virginia  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Gen.  E.  Y.  Mitchell,  of  Rolla,  Mo.,  and  raised  a  large  family. 

Prior  to  1896  he  had  long  been  the  recognized  head  of  the  silver 
wing  of  the  Democracy.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  white  metal 
had  won  for  him  the  sobriquets  of  "Silver  Dollar  Bland,"  "Silver 
Dick,"  and  "Silver  Tip."  He  was  also  sometimes  called  the  "Cedar 
of  Lebanon." 

In  1872,  at  the  time  of  the  Greeley-Grant  campaign,  Mr.  Bland  was 
elected  to  the  43d  Congress.  It  was  during  this  Congress  that  the  bill 
for  the  increase  of  the  greenback  circulation  from  f 37  5,000,000  to  $400,- 
000,000  was  passed  and  vetoed  by  President  Grant.  Mr.  Bland  made 
two  speeches  in  advocacy  of  this  bill  and  in  opposition  to  the  system  of 
national  banks.  He  was  reelected  to  the  next  Congress,  and  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  reporting  from  that 
committee  the  first  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  that  had  been 
reported  since  its  demonetization.  This  bill  was  filibustered  in  the 
house  for  about  three  months,  and  was  not  considered  during  the  first 
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session.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  he  again  brought  up 
the  bill,  and  it  passed  the  house,  but  was  never  considered  in  the  senate. 
It  was  during  this  Congress  that  the  Silver  Commission  was  authorized; 
and  Mr.  Bland,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  made  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  subject,  and  submitted  the  famous  '*  Silver  Com- 
mission Report." 

Mr.  Inland  was  reelected  to  the  45th  Congress  ;  and  at  a  session 
called  by  President  Hayes  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  It  was  passed,  and  went  to  the  senate,  and,  at  the 
regular  session  beginning  December,  1877,  it  was  passed  by  that  body, 
but  with  the  Allison  amendment,  which  struck  out  the  free  coinage 
features  of  the  bill  and  provided  for  the  purchase  of  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  and  not  more  than  $4,000,000  of  silver  bullion  a  month,  to 
be  coined  into  standard  silver  dollars.  Ihis  bill  was  vetoed  by  President 
Hayes,  but  was  passed  over  his  veto  and  became  a  law.  Before  the 
repeal  of  this  law  by  the  Sherman  act  of  1890,  there  had  been  coined 
under  the  Bland  act  380,000,000  standard  dollars  (Vol.  3,  pp.  451,  452), 

In  the  46th,  47th,  and  48th  Congresses,  Mr.  Bland  devoted  his 
attention  largely  to  tariff  legislation,  favoring  reduction,  and  opposed 
the  rechartering  of  national  banks.  In  the  48th  and  49th  Congresses 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures; 
and,  in  op])osition  to  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  1878,  he  again  reported 
one  for  the  coinage  of  silver.  While  he  did  not  accomplish  the  passage 
of  his  bill,  he  defeated  the  proposition  to  suspend  the  Inland  law  of 
1878  by  more  than  a  two- thirds  vote. 

In  the  50th  Congress  Mr.  Bland  took  an  active  part  in  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  Mills  Tariff  bill,  which  passed  the  house,  but  failed 
in  the  senate.  In  the  51st  Congress  he  opposed  the  McKinley  bill, 
making  more  speeches  on  it  than  any  other  member  of  the  house.  He 
offered  a  free-coinage  proposition  as  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  bill, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  have  his  pet  measure  passed. 

Mr.  Bland  shared  in  the  general  Democratic  defeat  in  1894  and  was 
not  returned  to  the  54th  Congress.  But  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  55th 
Congress,  and  was  elected  to  the  56th  Congress  in  November,  1898. 

At  the  Chicago  convention  of  1896,  Mr.  Bland  was  placed  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency  by  Senator  Vest.  On  the  first  ballot 
he  received  235  votes,  and  on  the  third  ballot  291  votes  ;  but  after  the 
fourth  ballot  his  name  was  withdrawn  and  the  vote  of  Missouri  cast  for 
Bryan.  He  was  also  placed  in  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  and 
polled  294  votes  on  the  second  ballot  (Vol.  6,  pp.  281-4).  Probably  no 
Democrat  in  Congress  had  a  more  influential  share  in  fastening  on  the 
party  the  political  tendencies  and  policies  which  now  form  its  accepted 
creed.     For  portrait  of  Mr.  Bland,  see  Vol.  6,  p.  279. 

BOULTON,  CHARLES  ARKOLL,  Canadian  senator;  born  in 
Cobourg,  Ont.,  in  1841 ;  died  in  Shellniouth,  Man.,  May  18.  He  was 
one  of  the  Canadians  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Riel  rebels  in  1870, 
but  escaped;  and  during  the  second  Riel  rebellion,  in  1885,  he  raised 
and  commanded  a  corps  of  mounted  riflemen  known  as  Boulton's  Scouts. 
Became  a  Liberal  senator  in  18S9. 

BOYD,  COL.  DAVID  FRENCH,  ex-president  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  and  at  his  death  professor  of  philosophy  and  clinics  in  that 
institution;  died  at  Baton  Rouge,  May  27,  aged  64.  Was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  '60,  and  fought  in  the  Confederate  army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  In  1875  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Military  School  at  Cairo  by  appointtnent  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt;  but 
returned   to  this  country  to  become   president  of   the  Louisiana  State 
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University,  and  later  was  in  charge  of  military  academies  in  Kentucky 
and  Michigan,  and  was  also  president  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College, 

BUCKALEW,  CHARLES  R.,  ex-U.  S.  senator  from  Penn.;  born 
in  Columbia  co.,  Penn.,  Dec.  28,  1821  ;  died  in  Hloomsbury,  Penn.,  May 
19.  Was  called  to  the  bar  in  1843  5  was  prosecuting  attorney,  1845-47  ; 
state  senator,  1850-56,  and  was  reelected  in  1857,  and  appointed  com- 
missioner to  revise  the  state  penal  code.  Was  United  States  minister 
to  Ecuador,  1858-61.  Was  United  States  senator,  1863-69.  Was  again 
elected  state  senator  in  1869,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Represented  the  17th  district  as  a  Democrat  in  the 
50th  and  51st  Congresses. 

CARPENTER,  CHARLES  C,  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  N.  (retired); 
born  in  Greenfield,  Mass..  Feb.  27,  1834;  died  by  su'cide  at  a  sanitarium 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Apr.  2.  Was  appointed  midshipman  Oct.  i, 
1850.  Became  a  lieutenant  in  1858.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  on 
blockade  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  South  Atlantic,  becoming 
lieutenant-commander  in  July,  1862.  Was  on  the  monitor  Catskill  in  the 
attacks  on  the  defenses  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  April,  July,  and  August, 
1863;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  was  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  sent  to  the  Asiatic  station,  where  he 
reached  his  first  command,  that  of  the  Wyomifig.  After  being  on  her  a 
year  he  came  back  to  this  country,  and  for  two  years  was  stationed  at 
the  Portsmouth  navy  yard.  During  this  time  he  was  commissioned  as 
commander.  From  1871  to  1872  he  had  command  of  the  Nantasket,  and 
then  returned  to  Portsmouth  on  equipment  duty  for  three  years.  His 
next  sea  duty  was  in  the  ill-fated  Huron,  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
from  1875  to  1876,  leaving  her  a  year  before  she  was  wrecked  off  the 
North  Carolina  coast.  Again  he  returned  to  Portsmouth,  and  while 
there  was  advanced  to  captain,  March  25,  1880.  He  completed  his  three 
years  of  shore  duty  at  the  Boston  navy  yard,  and  in  1883  was  commander 
of  the  Hartford,  which  carried  an  English  and  American  scientific  expe- 
dition to  the  Caroline  atoll  to  view  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  For 
three  years  he  commanded  the  receiving-ship  Wabash  at  the  Charles- 
town  navy  yard,  and  in  June  of  the  latter  year  was  transferred  to  Ports- 
mouth as  captain  of  the  yard,  and  later  became  commandant.  He 
became  commodore  in  1893,  ^.nd  rear  admiral  a  year  later.  As  com- 
mander of  the  Asiatic  squadron  in  1894,  he  saw  many  of  the  naval 
movements  of  the  Chino- Japanese  War.  Under  his  orders  was  fired 
the  first  and  only  shot  by  an  American  man-of-war  at  a  Chinese  ship, 
thereby  enforcing  the  demands  of  this  government  and  averting  the 
impending  breach  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China. 
His  action  was  commended  by  the  government.  He  was  retired  in 
1896.  During  the  Spanish  war  he  was  recalled  to  act  as  commandant  of 
the  Portsmouth  navy  yard. 

CLAPP,  REV.  ALEXANDER  HUNTINGTON,  D.  D.,  since 
1865  connected  with  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  as 
secretary,  treasurer,  honorary  treasurer,  and  editorial  secretary;  born 
in  Worthington,  Mass.,  Sept.  i,  1818;  died  in  New  York  city,  Apr,  27. 
Was  graduated  at  Yale,  '42,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  '45. 
Was  ordained  in  1846,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Centre  Congregational 
church,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  He  edited  "Lives  of  the  Presidents,"  and 
other  works, 

COFFIN,  GEORGE  W.,  captain,  U.  S.  N. ;  born  in  Massachusetts; 
died  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  about  June  16.  Was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1863,  and  was  wounded  in  the  attact  on  Fort 
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Fisher.  He  commanded  the  Alert  m  the  Greely  relief  expedition  in 
1884. 

CROSBY,  PIERCE,  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  Delaware  co., 
Penn.,  in  1823;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  15.  Was  appointed 
midshipman  in  1838,  and  fought  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars.  Was 
retired  in  1883. 

DALY,  AUGUSTIN,  playwright,  dramatic  critic,  and  dean  of 
American  theatrical  managers;  born  at  Plymouth,  N.  C,  July  20,  1838; 
died  in  Paris,  France,  June  7.  Went  to  New  York  city  in  1854,  and  was 
for  a  time  clerk  in  a  store.  He  did  more  for  the  popularization  of  the 
artistic,  poetic,  and  literary  drama  than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 
Among  his  pupils  were  many  of  the  most  capable  performers  of  the 
day,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  contemporary  actor,  male  or  female,  of 
any  repute  who  did  not  act  under  his  management  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. In  recent  years  Ada  Rehan  has  been  the  star  of  the  Daly 
company.  His  first  successful  play  was  "  Leah  the  Forsaken,"  an 
adaptation  of  Mosenthal's  "Deborah."  That  was  put  on  the  stage  in 
1862,  with  Kate  Bateman  as  "Leah."  Next  his  "  Taming  a  Butterfly," 
adapted  from  Sardou,  was  produced,  and  a  year  later  the  dramatization 
of  "Griffith  Gaunt."  Meanwhile  he  became  a  theatrical  critic,  and  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  other  papers.  At  the  same  time  he  worked 
at  "Under  the  Gaslight,"  a  New  Vork  melodrama,  which  was  performed 
at  the  New  York  theatre  in  1867,  and  had  a  great  popular  success.  For 
that  play  he  was  stage-director,  and  the  next  year  began  the  career  as 
manager  of  a  stock  company  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests. 

DANFORD,  LORENZO,  congressman  from  the  i6th  Ohio  district; 
born  in  Belmont  co.,  O.,  in  1829;  died  near  St.  Clairsville,  O.,  June  19. 
Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854.  Served  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
war,  becoming  captain.  Was  elected  to  congress  in  1872,  serving  three 
consecutive  terms,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  54th,  55th,  and  56th 
Congresses. 

DARLINGTON,  SMEDLEY,  for  two  terms  from  1888  congress- 
man from  the  6th  Pennsylvania  district;  died  in  West  Chester,  Penn., 
June  24,  aged  72. 

EARLE,  GEORGE,  first  assistant  postmaster-general  under  Presi- 
dent Grant;  born  Sept.  10,  1821 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  10. 

ELLERBE,  WILLIAM  HAZELDEN,  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina; born  in  1862;  died  near  Dillen,  S.  C,  June  2.  Was  educated  at 
Wofford  College  and  Vanderbilt  University.  Was  elected  governor  in 
1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  783). 

FEARN,^  J.  WALKER,  head  of  the  foreign  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Publicity  and  Promotion  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago ;  born 
at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Jan.  13,  1832;  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Apr.  8. 
Was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1851  ;  called  to  the  bar  in  1853  ;  was  secretary 
of  legation  in  Brussels  in  1854,  and  in  Mexico  in  1856.  Was  one  of  the 
Confederate  commissioners  to  the  European  powers,  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  After  the  war,  was  professor  of 
Romance  languages  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  in  1884  went  to 
Europe  as  commissioner  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Under  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  first  administration  was  appointed  minister  to  Greece, 
Roumania,  and  Servia.  Under  the  second  Cleveland  administration, 
was  a  judge  of  the  International  Court  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 

FIELD,  STEPHEN  JOHNSON,  retired  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court;  born  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  Nov.  4,  1816; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  9.      He  was  son  of  the  Rev.  David 
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Dudley  Field.  When  he  was  three  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  Stephen  was  taken 
abroad,  and  had  the  advantage  of  studying  the  modern  languages  at 
Smyrna  and  Athens.  He  entered  Williams  College  and  was  graduated 
in  1837  ;  studied  law  in  New  York  city  with  his  older  brother,  David 
Dudley,  and  in  due  course  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  to  a  partnership 
in  his  brother's  firm.  A  taste  for  travel,  which  had  been  strongly  devel- 
oped during  his  experience  in  the  East,  asserted  itself  when,  in  1849,  the 
discoveries  of  gold  in  California  were  drawing  restless  spirits  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  relinquished  his  partner- 
ship, reached  San  Francisco  in  1849,  ^^d  took  his  chances  among  the 
other  adventurers  —  certainly  with  no  financial  advantage,  for  it  is 
related  that  after  paying  two  dollars  for  his  breakfast  he  had  but  one 
dollar,  and  a  note  of  uncertain  value  against  a  C.olonel  Stevenson,  "who 
was  understood  to  have  become  rich  in  California,"  with  which  to  begin 
a  new  career  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  In  1850  he  became  the  first 
alcalde  of  Marysville.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  being  active  in  securing  important  mining  legislation.  He 
was  elected  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  in  1857,  and  two  years 
later  became  chief  justice.  In  little  more  than  a  decade  he  had  won  a 
national  reputation  by  "laying  the  foundation  of  the  land  and  mining 
law  of  California,"  while  dealing  with  opponents  whose  most  cogent 
arguments  were  too  often  in  their  revolvers.  President  Lincoln  made 
him  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  1863. 
It  was  Judge  Field's  privilege  to  deliver  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  "test-oath"  cases,  the  decision  of  which  released  persons 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  from  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the 
statutes  which  had  been  passed  during  the  war.  In  1870,  when  the  legal- 
tender  cases  came  before  the  court,  he  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  document  of  the  highest  importance,  and  a  con- 
vincing argument  against  the  power  of  the  government  to  alter  the  currency 
standard.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Williams  College  in 
1864,  and  in  1869  was  made  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  California. 
In  1873,  by  appointment  of  the  governor  of  California,  he  served  as  a  com- 
missioner to  examine  the  codes  of  the  state  and  to  prepare  amendments. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877,  and  one  of  the 
seven  members  who  cast  their  votes  for  Tilden.  In  1880,  as  a  candidate 
before  the  Cincinnati  convention  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  he  received  sixty- five  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  Ten  years 
ago  Judge  Terry,  once  his  associate  on  the  California  supreme  court 
bench,  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but  was  shot  and  killed  by  a 
deputy- marshal  in  attendance.  Justice  Field  was  one  of  seven  brothers, 
all  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  ability  and  energy.  The  eldest, 
David  Dudley,  was  an  eminent  jurist  and  leader  in  codification  of  the 
law,  who  died  Apr.  13,  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  478).  Timothy,  an  officer  in  the 
navy,  was  lost  at  sea  in  1836.  Matthew  D.  was  a  noted  civil  engineer. 
Jonathan  E.  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  senate.  Cyrus  West 
P^ield,  projector  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  who  died  July  12,  1892  (Vol.  2, 
p.  318),  was  the  sixth  of  the  brothers;  and  the  seventh  —  the  sole  sur- 
vivor—  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Field,  author,  and  editor  of  the 
Evangelist. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  bench,  Dec.  i,  1897,  he  had 
surpassed  all  previous  records  for  length  of  service,  his  career  on  the 
bench  covering  nearly  35  years  (Vol.  7,  p.  919).  For  portrait,  see  Vol.  7, 
p.  668. 

FLOWER,  ROSWELL  PETTIBQNE,  ex-governor  of  New  York 
state  ;  born  in  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1835  ;  died  suddenly  at  Eastport, 
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L  I.,  May  12.  He  was  the  sixth  of  nine  children.  His  father,  a  wool- 
carder,  died  when  Rosvvell  was  eight  years  old,  leaving  a  large  family 
with  slender  means  of  support.  Roswell's  education  was  that  of  the 
country  school,  country  store,  and  high  school.  He  taught  school  for  a 
time.  At  eighteen,  after  working  two  months  as  a  salesman  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  Philadelphia,  he  hired  out  to  a  hardware  dealer  in  Water- 
town.  Soon  he  became  deputy-postmaster,  and  held  that  place  six  years 
at  $600  a  year.  He  saved  money,  bought  a  half  interest  in  a  jewelry 
store,  and  prospered  in  that  business  until  1869.  In  that  year  his 
brother-in-law,  Henry  Keep,  a  rich  man,  summoned  him  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Keep  died,  and  left  Mr.  Flower  as  his  executor  in  charge  of  an  estate 
of  about  $4,000,000.  Mr.  Flower  then  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  E. 
C.  Benedict,  opened  an  otBce  in  Wall  street,  and  bought  a  seat  in  the 
Stock  Exchange.  In  the  course  of  five  years  the  firm  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  R.  P.  Flower  &  Co.  Mr.  Flower,  having  capital  and  business 
ability,  grew  rich,  became  a  director  in  railroads  and  a  power  in  the 
world  of  stocksN^nd  bonds.  He  had  political  aspirations,  bred,  no  doubt, 
of  his  experiences  in  the  postoffice  at  Watertown.  In  18S1  he  ran  for 
congress  in  New  York  against  William  Waldorf  Astor,  and  beat  him. 
Continuing  active  in  politics,  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  in 
1891  (Vol.  I,  p.  529).  His  more  notable  acts  as  governor  include  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Maynard  as  associate  justice  of  the  court  of 
appeals  (Vol.  3,  p.  738),  the  purchase  of  the  Fire  Island  Hotel  with  his 
own  money  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  scare  (Vol.  2,  p.  281),  and  the 
ordering  of  the  state  militia  to  Buffalo  in  1892,  to  suppress  the  railroad 
riots  (Vol.  2,  p.  291).  He  built  the  Flower  (  Homoeopathic)  Ho>pital  in 
New  York.  With  his  brother  Anson  he  built  a  church  in  Watertown, 
and  with  his  wife  built  St.  Thomas's  House  in  59th  street,  in  New  York, 
a  dependency  of  St.  Thomas's  church. 

His  death  caused  a  sudden  drop  in  "Flower"  stocks,  from  the 
effects  of  which,  however,  the  market  quickly  rallied  (p.  375).  For  por- 
trait, see  Vol.  I,  p.  530. 

GODUING,  DR.  WILLIAM  WHITNEY,  since  1877  superinten- 
dent of  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Washington,  1).  C; 
born  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  May  5,  1831  ;   died  in  Washington,  May  6. 

HARRIS,  REV.  DR.  SAMUEL,  professor  of  systematic  theology 
at  Yale,  and  formerly  president  of  Bovvdoin  College  (1867-71)  ;  born  in 
East  Machias,  Me.,  June  14,  1814;  died  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  25. 
Was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1833,  and  at  Andover  Theo'ogical  Semi- 
nary in  1838.  After  teaching  for  a  time,  and  holding  pastorates  in  Con- 
way and  Pittsfield,  Mass..  he  was  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
13angor  (Me.)  Theological  Seminary,  1855-67  ;  then  was  for  four  years 
president  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  called  to  Yale  in  1871.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  the  following:  "  Zaccheus,  the  Scriptural  Plan  of 
Beneficence  "  (1844),  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth  "  (1874),  "The 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism  "  (1883)  —  the  best  known  of  his  works  — 
and  "  Self-Revelation  of  God  "  (1887). 

HOWELL,  GEORGE  R.,  New  York  state  archivist;  born  in 
Southampton,  N.  Y.,  in  1833;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  5.  Was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1854,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1864.     He  was  an  authority  on  local  history  and  genealogy. 

HYDE,  HENRY  B.,  founder  and  president  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  New  Vork;  born  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15, 
1834;  died  in  New  York  city,  May  12.  In  1852  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
ofiice  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  of  which  his 
father  was  New  England  manager,  and  became  its  cashier.     In  1859  he 
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founded  the  Equitable,  being  its  vice-president  and  manager,  and,  on  the 
death  of  President  Alexander  in  1874,  succeeded  him. 

JOHNSON,  ISAAC  G.,  iron  and  steel  manufacturer,  inventor  of 
the  "Johnson"  cap  for  armor-piercing  shells  (Vol  6.  p.  376);  born  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  died  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  aged  67.  Was 
graduated  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1848. 

KAPIOLANI,  DOWAGER  QUEEN,  widow  of  King  Kalakaua 
of  Hawaii;  died  in  Honolulu,  June  24,  aged  65. 

KELLOGG,  REV.  DR.  SAMUEL  H.,  Presbyterian  missionary 
in  India,  from  1886  to  1892  pastor  of  St.  James's  Square  Presbyterian 
church,  Toronto,  Ont.;  born  in  Westhampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in 
1S39;  died  from  falling  over  a  precipice  while  cycling  in  the  Himalayas, 
near  Landour,  May  2.  Was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1861,  and  taught 
mathematics  there  eight  years.  Was  a  missionary  in  India,  1865-77 ; 
professor  of  theology  in  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1877-86.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged,  with  two  other  scholars,  in  trans- 
lating the  Old  Testament  into  Hindostanee  under  the  direction  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Presbyterian  Missionary 
Society  of  the  United  States.  Was  author  of  a  standard  Hindostanee 
grammar;  also  of  "  The  Jews,"  ''  The  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Light  of 
the  World,"  and  '*  Lectures  on  Genesis  and  the  Growth  of  Religion." 

LAWRENCE,  JUDGE  WILLIAM,  ex-controller  United  States 
treasury;  born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  O.,  June  26,  1819;  died  at  Bellefon- 
taine,  O.,  May  8.  Was  graduated  at  Franklin  College  in  1838;  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1840.  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Logan 
County  Gazette,  1845-47,  and  later  became  editor  of  the  Western  Law 
Journal.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature, 
1846-47,  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the  slate  senate.  In  1853  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  senate.  In  1856  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas;  was  reelected  in  i86f,  but  resigned  in  1864.  He 
served  as  colonel  of  the  84th  Ohio  Volunteers  at  Cumberland  and  New 
Creek  in  1862.  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  39th  Congress  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  was  reelected  to  successive  congresses  through  the  44th.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  first  controller  of  the  United  States  treasury,  but 
resigned  in  1885.     He  was  the  author  of  many  legal  works. 

LELAND,  WARREN  F.,  proprietor  of  the  Windsor  hotel,  New 
York  city,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Mar.  17,  1899  (p.  234) ; 
born  in  Londonderry,  Vt.,  in  1845;   ^^^^  ''^  New  York  city,  Apr.  4. 

McEnroe,  dr.  WILLIAM  hale,  for  many  years  professor  of 
materia  medica  in  the  Medical  School  of  New  York  University,  author 
of  "  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  and  recently  elected  to  a  chair 
in  the  new  Cornell  Medical  College;  born  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Aug. 
15,  1854;  died  in  New  York  city,  May  17. 

Mclaughlin,  VINCENT,  president  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1865  5 
died  there  June  8. 

MOORE,  JOHN  G.,  financier,  senior  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  firm  of  Moore  &  Schley;  born  in  Steuben,  Me.,  July  7, 
1847  ;  died  in  New  York  city,  June  23.  Was  organizer  of  the  National 
Dredging  Company  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  also  of  the  American  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  once  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  Western 
Union,  but  finally  absorbed  by  the  latter  ;  and  later  of  the  Mutual  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  also  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union,  of  which 
Mr.  Moore  became  a  director.     His  firm  was  among  the  leaders  in  the 
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industrial  consolidation  movement  which  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
last  year  or  so. 

NICHOLS,  HENRY,  captain,  U.  S.  N. ;  died  from  sunstroke 
while  in  command  of  the  monitor  Monadnock,  near  Manila,  P.  L,  about 
June  8.  Entered  the  Naval  Academy  from  New  York  in  i86r.  liecame 
ensign  in  1866,  master  in  1868,  lieutenant  in  1869,  and  captain  in  March, 
1899. 

OGLESBY,  RICHARD  JAMES,  ex-governor  of  Illinois;  bom 
in  Oldham  co.,  Ky.,  July  25,  1824;  died  in  Elkhart,  III.,  Apr.  24.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  farmer  and  rope- maker,  but  managed  to  study  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  Fought  through  the  Mexican  war. 
From  1849  to  1851  he  sought  his  fortune  in  the  mines  of  California. 
Was  elected  to  the  Illinois  senate  in  i860;  but  resigned  in  1861  to 
become  colonel  of  the  8th  Illinois  Volunteers.  Commanded  a  brigade  at 
the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral. Was  badly  wounded  at  Corinth.  Was  made  major-general  of 
volunteers  and  assigned  to  command  of  the  i6th  Army  Corps.  Resigned 
in  May,  1864,  and  in  1865  was  elected  Republican  governor  of  Illinois. 
Was  reelected  governor  in  1872,  and  in  1873  ^'^s  elected  United  States 
senator.     Was  again  elected  governor  in  1884. 

PAYNE,  REV.  DR.  CHARLES  HENRY, since  1888 corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 
born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1830;  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y., 
May  5.  Was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
'56,  and  at  Concord  (N.  H.)  Biblical  Institute.  Held  pastorates  in  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Conference,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
and  Cincinnati,  O.  Was  for  twelve  years  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.     He  was  author  of  "  Character  and  Character  ]-5uilding." 

PLANT,  HENRY  B.,  head  of  the  Plant  system  of  steamship  and 
railway  lines:  born  in  Branford,  Conn.,  Oct.  27,  1819;  died  in  New 
York  city,  June  23.  His  enterprises  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of 
the  South. 

SAVAGE,  REV.  CHARLES  A.,  pastor  of  the  Orange  Valley 
Congregational  church,  Orange,  N.  J.;  born  in  Stowe,  Vt.,  in  1849; 
died  in  Orange,  May  12.  Was  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  '71;  taught 
three  years  in  the  Academy  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  was  for  four  years 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 
Returned  in  1878,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1880. 

SCHOFIELD,  SIR  HENRY,  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Apr.  6. 
While  British  consul  at  San  Jose,  Guatemala,  in  1872,  he  was  knighted 
for  his  defense  of  a  British  subject  named  Magee,  upon  whom  an  out- 
rage had  been  committed  by  the  commandant  of  the  port. 

SEMMES,  THOMAS  J.,  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University 
of  Louisiana;  born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C;  died  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
June  23,  aged  74.  Was  graduated  at  Georgetown  University  and  at 
Harvard.  Was  senator  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  In  1886  was 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

SMYTH,  FREDERICK,  governor  of  New  Hampshire  1865-67  ; 
born  in  Candia,  N.  H.,  Mar.  9,  1819;  died  in  Bermuda  on  or  about 
Apr.   22. 

SOUTHWORTH,  MRS.  EMMA  DOROTHY  ELIZA  NE- 
VITTE,  authoress;  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  26,  1819;  died 
there  June  30.  While  teaching  in  a  public  school  in  Washington 
(1844-49)  she  wrote  her  first  story,-"' The  Irish   Refugee."     Her  first 
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novel,  "  Retribution,"  appeared  serially  in  the  National  Era.  Several 
of  her  novels  appeared  serially  in  the  New  York  Ledger.  It  is  said  that 
she  wrote  fifty-six  novels,  besides  several  short  stories.  Among  the  best 
known  of  her  novels  are  "The  P'atal  Secret,"  "Gloria,"  "The  Trail  of 
the  Serpent,"  "The  Bride's  Fate,"  "How  He  Won  Her,"  "The 
Mother-in-law,"  "  The  Phantom  Wedding,"  and  "The  Hidden  Hand." 
She  dealt  in  her  works  largely  with  Southern  life. 

TABOR,  HORACE  AUSTIN  WARNER,  postmaster  at  Denver, 
Col.;  born  in  Holland,  Vt.,  Nov.  30,  1830;  died  in  Denver,  Apr.  10. 
His  discovery,  with  two  partners,  in  May,  1878,  of  the  silver  deposit 
known  as  the  Little  Pittsburg  mine,  was  the  basis  of  his  fortune.  Was 
lieutenant-governor  of  Colorado,  1878-84,  and  in  1884  served  one  month 
as  United  States  senator.  He  at  one  time  owned  175,000  acres  of  cop- 
per land  in  Texas  and  4,600,000  acres  of  grazing  lands  in  Southern  Col- 
orado. He  also  obtained  a  grant  from  Honduras  of  every  alternate 
section  of  land  for  400  miles  on  the  Patook  river,  as  well  as  150  square 
miles  of  mineral  lands  in  the  interior  of  that  republic.  At  the  height  of 
his  wealth  he  was  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  in  the  world.  He  built 
a  fine  opera  house  at  Leadville,  the  Tabor  Block  and  the  Tabor  Grand 
Opera  House  at  Denver,  the  latter  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
But  bad  investments  and  the  panic  of  1893  swept  away  all  his  fortune 
and  drove  him  to  begin  life  over  again  as  a  miner.  Early  in  1897  his  last 
piece  of  property  was  sold  to  satisfy  a  mortgage.  Early  in  1898  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Denver. 

THAYER,  ELI,  originator  of  the  Kansas  Crusade;  born  in  Men- 
don,  Mass.,  June  II,  1819;  died  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  15.  Was 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  '45.  Taught  for  seven  years.  Was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1853.  In  1854  he  introduced 
a  bill  to  charter  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Company.  His  plan 
was  to  send  anti-slavery  settlers  into  Kansas,  and  the  towns  of  Law- 
rence, Topeka,  Manhattan,  and  Osawatomie  were  settled  under  the 
auspices  of  this  company.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  save  Kansas  from 
becoming  a  slave  state.  At  the  quarter- centennial  of  Kansas,  Governor 
Charles  Robinson,  speaking  at  Topeka,  said  :  "  Without  these  settle- 
ments Kansas  would  have  been  a  slave  state  without  a  struggle  ;  without 
the  aid  society  these  towns  would  never  have  existed,  and  that  society 
was  born  of  the  brain  of  Eli  Thayer."  Charles  Sumner  also  said  that 
he  would  rather  have  the  credit  that  was  due  to  Eli  Thayer  for  his  Kan- 
sas work  than  be  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  1856  Mr. 
Thayer  began  the  work  of  colonizing  Virginia,  and  in  two  years  induced 
more  than  five  hundred  New  Englanders  to  go  to  that  state,  founding 
the  city  of  Ceredo.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1856  as  a  Republi- 
can, and  served  two  terms. 

THOMSON,  FRANK,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company;  born  in  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  July  5,  1841,  of  Scotch  descent; 
died  at  Merion,  near  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  5.  Was  educated  at  the 
Chambersburg  Academy,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  entered  the 
Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  where  he  was  trained  as  a 
mechanical  engineer.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  who  was  assistant  secre- 
tary of  war,  made  him  his  chief  assistant.  For  three  years,  until  June, 
1864,  he  worked  for  the  government,  conjuring  up  burned  bridges,  re- 
constructing dismantled  railroads,  and  keeping  open  and  operating  an 
apparatus  by  which  soldiers  and  supplies  could  be  carried  to  the  front. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  became  a  division 
superintendent.     He   showed    excellent    ability,   and    nine  years   later 
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became  superintendent  of  motive  power.  A  year  later  he  was  made 
general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg.  In  1882  he  became 
second  vice-president,  in  charge  of  traffic.  In  1888  he  became  first  vice- 
president,  and  in  1897  he  succeeded  Mr.  Roberts  as  president  of  the  road 
(Vol.  7,  p.  269).  He  is  succeeded  as  president  by  A.  J.  Cassatt 
(p.  424). 

TIEMANN,  DANIEL  F.,  oldest  living  ex-mayor  of  New  York 
city;  born  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  9,  1805;  died  there  June  29.  He  was 
mayor  in  1S57. 

TURNER,  GEN.  JOHN  W.,  Union  veteran,  street  commissioner 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  born  in  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1833;  died  in 
St.  Louis,  Apr.  8.  Was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855.  Took  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Seminoles,  1857-8,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  was  promoted  to  be  a  first  lieutenant,  and  soon  after  a  captain 
and  commissary  of  subsistence.  Later  he  became  a  colonel  and  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  and  was  active  in  the  opera- 
tions against  Forts  Wagner  and  Sumter.  In  Sept.,  1863,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  placed  in  command  of  a 
division  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  Army  of  tlie  James,  with  which  he  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  before  Richmond  till  August,  1864.  Later  he  served 
as  chief  of  staff  in  the  Department  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  1  le 
was  brevetted  major-general,  United  States  Army,  for  services  in  the 
field.  Was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  Sept.,  1866.  Re- 
signed from  the  army,  Sept.  4,  187 1. 

WAIT,  JOHN  TURNER,  ex- congressman  from  Connecticut; 
born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  181 1;  died  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Apr.  21. 
Was  graduated  at  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College ;  called  to  the  bar 
in  1836.  In  1864  he  was  chosen  as  a  War  l)emocrat  to  be  first  elector 
on  the  Lincoln  and  Johnson  ticket,  the  Republican  convention  nominat- 
ing him  by  acclamation.     Was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1865  and 

1866.  Was  a  member  of  the   Connecticut  house  of  representatives  in 

1867,  1871,  and  1873,  serving  the  first  year  as  speaker.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  44th  Congress,  and  was  reelected  five 
times. 

WATERMAN,  DANIEL  A.,  treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Central 
railroad;  died  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  3,  aged  65. 

WATTERSON,  RT.  REV.  JOHN  AMBROSE,  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Columbus,  O. ;  born  in  Blairsville,  Penn.,  May  27,  1844;  died 
in  Columbus,  Apr.  17.  Was  graduated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
Emmitsburg,  in  1865;  ordained  a  priest  in  1868,  becoming  at  once  pro- 
fessor at  St.  Mary's,  and  its  president  in  1877.  Was  consecrated  bishop 
in   1880. 

WEST,  GEORGE  W.,  military  officer;  born  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
in  1832;  died  in  Athol,  Mass.,  May  27.  Was  promoted  from  colonel  to 
brigadier-general  for  bravery  at  Antietam  ;  and  after  the  war  was  special 
pension  examiner  for  New  York. 

WHITNEY,  MRS.  WILLIAM  C,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  the  first  Cleveland  administration;  died  at  Westbury,  L.  I., 
May  6,  from  paralysis  resulting  from  accidental  dislocation  of  the  spine 
incurred  while  horseback- riding  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  in  Feb.,  1898. 

WILSON,  REV.  DR.  JOHN,  Methodist  divine  and  educator;  died 
at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  May  12,  aged  75.  Was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  1848.  Taught  there  and  in  Staunton,  Va., 
some  years,  and  was  for  25  years  president  of  Wesleyan  Female  College, 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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WINTHROP,  WILLIAM  R.,  colonel,  U.  S.  A.;  born  in  i832  ; 
died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Apr.  8.  Was  graduated  at  Yale,  '52,  and 
studied  law.  Enlisted  in  the  17th  New  York  regiment  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  rose  to  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Served  three 
years  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  then  became  a  judge- advocate, 
and  later  was  detailed  to  California.  For  a  time  he  was  professor  of 
law  at  West  Point.  He  wrote  ' '  Military  Law  and  Precedents,''  an  authori- 
tative work 

Forei§:n: 

BAUSA,  CARDINAL,  archbishop  of  Florence,  Italy;  born  in 
Florence,  Feb.  23,  182 1  ;  died  there  Apr.  15.  Was  created  a  cardinal 
deacon  in  May,  1887,  and  a  cardinal  priest  in  Feb.,  1889. 

BECQUE,  HENRI,  French  dramatist;  died  May  2,  aged  62. 
Among  his  plays  are  L  'Enfant  Prodigue,  Michel  Paiiper,  La  Navette, 
Les  Honnites  Femmes,  Les  Corbeaiix,  and  La  Parisienne. 

BLAIKIE,  REV.  WILLIAM  GARDEN,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  professor 
of  theology.  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  formerly  president  of 
the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance;  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1820; 
died  at  North  Berwick,  June  11.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Was  ordained  in  1842,  and  the  following  year  joined  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  professor  of  apolo- 
getics and  pastoral  theology  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Pan- Presbyterian  Alliance,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  meetings  at  Toronto,  Ont ,  m  1892.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  He 
was  at  various  times  editor  of  the  North  British  Revieiv,  the  Sunday 
Magazine,  and  the  Catholic  Presbyterian,  and  published  many  religious 
works,  as  well  as  a  life  of  David  Livingston. 

BONHEUR,  MARIE  ROSALIE  ("  ROSA "),  famous  animal 
painter;  born  at  Bordeaux,  France,  Mar.  22,  1822;  died  at  By,  on  the 
border  of  the  Forest  of  Fountainebleau,  May  25.  More  than  any  one 
else  since  Sophonisba  Anguisciola  and  Madame  Vigee  Lebrun,  she 
cleared  her  sex  from  the  slur  of  having  achieved  but  little  in  the  painter's 
art.  She  was  thus  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  gives  her  sex  a  great 
deal  of  facility  in  art  but  no  great  degree  of  distinction.  Nor  had  she 
any  very  exceptional  advantages,  though  she  belonged  to  a  family  of 
painters.  Her  father,  Raymond  Bonheur,  was  a  painter,  and  so  were 
his  two  sons,  Fran9ois  Auguste  and  Isidore  Jules,  as  well  as  his  other 
daughter,  Juliette,  Mme.  Peyrol.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  said  to  have  shown 
at  a  very  early  age  the  direction  in  which  her  tastes  lay.  Her  delight  as 
a  child  was  to  cut  out  animals  in  paper.  She  was  hardly  seven  vears  old 
when  her  family  removed  to  Paris,  where  she  was  sent  to  a  boys'  school. 
She  lost  her  mother  while  she  was  still  a  mere  child,  and  was' then 
apprenticed  to  the  uncongenial  business  of  a  dressmaker,  an  occupation 
which  she  disliked  and  did  not  long  pursue.  She  preferred  to  frequent 
the  Louvre,  making  copies  of  the  pictures  there,  and  selling  them  to 
advantage.  She  achieved  her  first  triumph  when  she  was  only  19  years 
old,  two  of  her  pictures,  Chlvres  et  Moutons  and  Deux  Lapins,  being 
hung  at  the  Salon.  Further  successes  followed  so  soon  that  she  is  said 
to  have  sold  one  of  her  works  for  ;^6oo  at  the  early  age  of  24.  Her 
father  married  a  second  time  in  1845,  and  she  was  then  enabled  to 
pursue  her  own  special  studies  of  animal  life  in  the  country.  She 
learned  animal  anatomy  at  the  abattoirs,  and  made  many  sketches  for  a 
picture,  Boeufs  Rouges  du  Cantal,  which  was  awarded  the  third  medal  at 
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the  Salon  of  1846.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  she  did  not 
entirely  confine  herself  to  animal  painting,  but  also  produced,  both  in 
the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  her  career,  several  landscapes  of  consider- 
able merit.  But  undoubtedly  her  fame  rests  on  her  skill  as  a  painter  of 
animals,  especially  of  cattle  and  horses. 

The  most  marked  of  her  early  successes  was  in  1848  —  namely,  her 
Laboii7-age  Nivernais,  which  is  now  at  the  Luxembourg  and  will  by  and 
by  be  transferred  to  the  Louvre.  A  medal  was  awarded  her  for  it.  In 
the  following  year  she  lost  her  father,  who  was  very  proud  of  his 
promising  daughter,  and  she 
felt  this  bereavement  so 
keenly  that  she  did  not  again 
exhibit  till  1853,  when  her 
Marclie  aicx  Chevaux  (Horse 
Fair)  was  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  Salon.  It 
is  probably  her  best  known 
work.  It  has  been  exhibited 
in  America,  and  has  sincr 
been  sold  for  £t  2,000.  Cer- 
tainly it  shows  her  art  at  it> 
best,  and  combines  excellent 
composition  and  texture  with 
a  power,  not  always  fully 
possessed  by  animal  painters, 
of  drawing  horses  in  motion. 

All  the  Salons  during  the 
Second  Empire  exhibited  her 
pictures,  and  brought  not 
only  money,  but  the  honor- 
able recognition  of  the  em- 
peror and  empress.  Sheep 
at  the  Seaside  was  bought  by 
the  empress  in  1867.  But 
long  before  that,  in  1855, 
Mile.  Bonheur  had  bought 
an  estate  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  where  the 
emperor  was  an  occasional 
visitor,  and  the  empress,  in 
1865,  personally  invested  her 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Many  years  later  she  received 
from  President  Carnot  the  insignia  of  an  otiicer  of  the  Legion.  She 
was  the  only  Frenchwoman  in  that  grade.  Happily,  none  of  the 
events  of  1870  either  drove  her  from  Fontainebleau  or  even  caused 
her  to  interrupt  her  work.  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  it  is  said, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  was  invited  to  see  the  pictures  in  her 
studio,  but  was  refused  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  lady  herself. 
One  of  her  later  achievements  was  a  large  landscape,  Haymaking 
in  Auvergne,  which  was  sent  to  the  Paris  International  Exhibition 
of  1885.  She  was,  however,  as  we  have  said,  par  excellence  an 
animal  painter,  and  one  of  the  very  best.  She  adopted  a  masculine 
costume  in  order  that  she  might  more  conveniently  attend  horse  fairs, 
and  visited  them  regularly  in  search  of  subjects.  She  even  kept  a 
species  of  menagerie  of  her  own,  and  her  Lion  at  Horn-',  exhibited  in 
London  in  1882,  was  painted  from  one  of  its  temporary  inhabitants. 
Part  of  her  studio,  too,  was  boarded  off  so  as  to  serve  as  a  stable  for 
her  more   ordinary  models.     In  short,  genius,   force  of  character,  and 
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singleness  of  purpose  made  her,  within  her  chosen  range,  a  great  artist. 
She  may  rank  worthily  with  Landseer,  and  possibly  in  some  respects 
above  him.  Her  technical  knowledge,  both  of  painting  and  of  animals, 
was  not  inferior  to  his.  Sentiment  and  humor — the  sentiment,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Landseer's  wounded  swans,  and  the  humor  of  High  Life  and 
Low  Life — she  did  not  aim  at;  but  in  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
animals  as  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  she  was  wholly  unsurpassed.  Her 
powers  were  recognized  not  only  in  France,  but  in  England,  America, 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  In  later  years  she  was  almost  inaccessible  to 
strangers,  not  even  answering  the  letters  of  proposed  visitors.  She  was 
made  a  member  of  the  institute  of  Antwerp  in  1868,  and  in  1880  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  gave  her  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and 
the  King  of  Spain  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Lsabella  the  Catholic.  In 
both  cases  she  was  the  first  lady  to  be  thus  distinguished. 

BUECHNER,  PROF.  FREDERICK  KARL  CHRISTIAN 
LUDWIG,  author  of  "Force  and  Matter;"  born  at  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  Mar.  29,  1824;  died  there  May  i.  His  great  work  is  regarded 
by  many  European  men  of  science  as  of  equal  importance  with  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species ;  "  it  was  originally  published  in  1855,  and  has  been 
translated  since  into  every  language  in  Europe.  In  it  the  theory  of  the 
ultimate  indestructibility  of  force  and  matter,  which  is  now  generally 
accepted  by  scientists,  was  promulgated  for  the  first  time.  The  general 
principles  of  a  complete  philosophy  in  harmony  with  modern  discoveries 
in  natural  science  was  first  outlined  by  him.  Prof.  Buechner  developed 
his  philosophy  in  later  works,  and  a  few  of  their  titles  are  the  "  Psycho- 
logical Life  of  Animals,"  "Nature  and  Science,"  "Life  and  Light," 
"Power  of  Hereditary  Transmissions,"  "Facts  and  Theories  of  the 
Naturalistic  Life  of  To  day."  Prof.  Buechner  was  by  profession  a 
doctor  of  medicine;  he  studied  at  Giessen,  Strasburg,  WUrzburg,  and 
Vienna.  He  occupied  the  position  of  professor  at  Tiibingen,  but  lost 
his  position  in  consequence  of  his  philosophical  doctrines.  He  then 
returned  to  Darmstadt  and  resumed  practice  as  a  physician. 

CASTELAR,  EMILIO,  Spanish  Republican  orator  and  statesman; 
born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  Sept.  8,  1832  ;  died  at  Murcia,  Spain,  May  25.  At  an 
early  age  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  political  controversies  of  his 
country,  and  wrote  a  great  deal  for  newspapers  with  advanced  opinions. 
In  1864  he  founded  a  newspaper  called  the  Democracy,  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  political  ideas.  In  1866  he  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  ris- 
ing which  was  suppressed  by  Serrano,  and,  being  condemned  to  death, 
fled  to  Geneva.  When  the  revolution  of  1868  broke  out,  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  demanded  the 
proclamation  of  a  republic,  and  protested  against  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  But  although  he  carried  on  an  active  campaign  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  Republicans  were  beaten  at  the  polls,  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta 
was  proclaimed  king  in  1870,  under  the  title  of  Amadeus  I.  Two  years 
later  the  king  abdicated.  Seiior  Castelar  became  premier  and  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed.  Seiior  Castelar  had 
no  easy  task  before  him,  for  he  had  to  combat  the  insubordination  of 
the  generals  and  a  Carlist  rising.  These  difficulties  he  faced  unflinch- 
ingly, but  dissensions  in  his  own  cabinet  caused  him  to  resign.  With 
him  fell  the  republic,  and  Alphonso  XII.  was  proclaimed  king.  After  the 
restoration  Seiior  Castelar  became  chief  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
to  the  last  he  remained  the  foremost  exponent  of  Liberal  ideas  in  Spain. 
Lately,  however,  he  had  ceased  to  exercise  much  influence  in  politics. 
He  wrote  many  books  —  histories,  essays,  and  travels  —  which  have 
been  widely  read  in  Europe  and  America.  For  portrait,  see  Vol.  8, 
p.  456. 
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CATARGI,  LASCAR,  former  premier  of  Roumania;  born  in 
Moldavia  in  Nov.,  1823;  died  at  Ikicharest,  Apr.  11.  When  the 
Danubian  principalities,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  formed  a  definite 
union  under  the  name  Roumania,  and  were  acknowledged  by  the 
Porte  in  1861,  M.  Catargi  took  an  active  part  in  consolidating  the 
new  nationality. 

CHENNEVlfeRES,  MARQUIS  CHARLES  PHILIPPE  DE, 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  director  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  administration  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1878;  born  July  23,  1820;  died  Apr.  2. 

CORREA,  GENERAL,  Spanish  minister  of  war  during  the  recent 
trouble  with  the  United  States,  and  later  chief  of  the  queen-regent's 
military  household;  died  Apr.  18.     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  8,  p.  524. 

ELLIS,  THOMAS  EDWARD,  Liberal  M.  P.  for  Merionetshire, 
and  chief  whip  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons;  born  in  Wales,  Feb.  16,  1859;  died  Apr.  5.  He  is  succeeded  as 
chief  whip  by  Herbert  (jladstone  (p.  448). 

ESHER,  VISCOUNT  (William  Baliol  Brett),  from  1883  to  1897 
master  of  the  rolls,  England;  born  Aug.  13,  1817  ;  died  May  24.  He 
served  on  the  English  bench  nearly  30  years.  Was  created  first  Baron 
Esher  in  1886. 

GERLACHSTEIN,  COUNT  HOHENWART,  Austrian  premier 
and  minister  of  the  interior  from  Feb.  to  Oct.,  1871;  born  in  1824;  died 
Apr.  26.     He  was  leader  of  the  Federalist  party  of  the  right. 

HIRSCH,  BARONESS,  widow  of  the  Hebrew  philanthropist,  the 
late  Baron  Ilirsch  (Vol.  6,  pp.  444,  511);  died  April  i,  leaving  most  of 
her  large  fortune  to  charities  (p.  461). 

HORNBY,  SIR  WILLIAM  WINDHAM,  K.  C.  B.,  retired  admi- 
ral of  the  British  navy;  born  July  23,  181 2;   died  June  28. 

"KENMARE,  NUN  OF"  (Sister  Mary  Frances  Clare);  died  at 
Leamington,  Eng.,  June  7.  She  was  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  entered  the  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  at  Kenmare,  county  Kerry, 
Ireland;  but,  after  differing  with  her  superiors,  came  to  America,  and 
unsuccesfully  tried  to  start  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  a  community  to  be 
known  as  "  Sisters  of  Peace."  Failing,  she  went  back  to  England,  and 
returned  to  Protestantism  in  1889. 

KREMENTZ,  CARDINAL,  archbishop  of  Cologne;  born  at  Cob- 
lenz,  Germany,  in  1819;  died  May  6. 

LLOYD,  HERBERT,  proprietor  of  the  London  (Eng.)  Daily 
Chronicle ;  died  May  12. 

MARSHALL,  MRS.  EMMA,  English  novelist;  died  May  6.  She 
wrote  a  long  series  of  historical  novels.  The  more  popular  of  her  works 
were  "Under  Salisbury's  Spire,"  "  Penhurst  Castle,"  "Winchester 
Meads,""  In  the  Choir  of  Westminster  Abbey,'*  "Under  the  Dome  of 
St.  Paul's,"  and  "  Better  Late  Than  Never." 

MONIER-WILLIAMS,  SIR  MONIER,  professor  of  Sanskrit 
at  the  University  of  Oxford;  born  in  Bombay,  India,  Nov.  12,  1819; 
died  Apr.  11.  He  originated  the  Indian  Institute  at  Oxford  University. 
Was  made  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  i860,  and  from  1883  to  1886  was 
chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  Studies  at  the  university.  He  wrote 
a  standard  Sanskrit  grammar  and  an  English  Sanskrit  dictionary,  besides 
mahyotlrer  works  on  Oriental  languages,  history,  and  religion. 
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MOWBRAY,  SIR  JOHN  ROBERT,  senior  M.  P.  for  Oxford 
University,  known  since  1898  as  the  "Father  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; "  born  at  Exeter.  Eng.,  June  3,  181 5;  died  Apr.  22.  From  1853 
to  1868  he  represented  the  city  of  Durham  as  a  Conservative,  and  since 
1868  had  represented  Oxford  University. 

NAYLOR-LELAND,  SIR  HERBERT  SCARISBRICK,  Liberal 
M.  P.  for  the  Southport  Division  of  Lancashire,  Eng.  ;  born  Jan.  24. 
1864;  died  May  7.  He  won  the  seat  vacated  by  George  N.  Curzon, 
when  the  latter  became  viceroy  of  India  as  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston. 

PAILLERON,  EDOUARD  JULES  HENRI,  French  poet  and 
dramatist;  born  in  Paris,  Sept,  17,  1834;  died  Apr.  20.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  in  1882,  and  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Among  his  works  are  Le  Dernier  Quartier,  Le  Second  Mouvement, 
HSlhte,  Le  Monde  Ou  V  On  S'Ennuie,  La  SouriSy  and  Le  Narcotiqiie. 

RHEA,  MLLE.  (Hortense-Barbe  Loret),  French  actress;  born  in 
Belgium;  died  at  Montmorency,  France,  about  May  10,  aged  54.  She 
acquired  considerable  success  in  America  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur ^  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  and  Camille. 

SARCEY,  FRANCISQUE,  French  dramatic  critic,  last  survivor 
of  the  brilliant  group  at  the  Normal  School  which  included  Taiiie  and 
About;  born  at  Dourdan,  Oct.  8,  1828;  died  May  15.  For  some  years 
he  taught  school,  but  in  1859  found  his  true  sphere  by  becoming  dramatic 
critic  to  the  Opinion  Nattonale.  In  1867  he  took  up  the  same  position 
on  the  Temps,  and  there  every  Sunday  till  just  before  his  death  he  had 
an  article  on  the  plays  of  the  week,  which  was  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  and  commanded  great  weight.  lie  also  wrote  several  books,  among 
them  a  "  History  of  the  Siege  of  Paris,"  Le  Nouveau  Seigneur  de  Vil- 
lage, Le  Mot  et  la  Chose,  Le  Piano  de  Jeanne,  Comediens  et  Comediennes, 
and  Souvenirs  du  Jeunet. 

SIMSON,  DR.  MARTIN  EDUARD  VON,  German  jurist  and 
politician,  president  of  the  Frankfort  National  Assembly  in  1848;  born 
at  Konigsberg  Nov.  10,  1810;  died  in  Berlin  May  2. 

SMART,  JOHN,  Scotch  landscape  painter,  member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  aTid  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Water- 
color  Society;  born  in  Edinburgh  Oct.  16,  1838;  died  June  i. 

SOURRIEU,  MGR.,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen  since  April, 
1897  ;  bom  at  Aspet,  France,  Feb.  27,  1825;  died  June  16. 

STRAFFORD,  EARL  OF  (Henry  William  John  Byng,  fourth 
earl);  born  Aug.  21,  1831 ;  killed  by  an  express  train  at  Potter's  Bar 
station,  Middlesex,  Eng.,  May  16. 

STRAUSS,  JOHANN,  the  "  Waltz  King ;  "  born  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, Oct.  25,  1825;  died  there  June  3.  His  father  was  a  well-known 
musician ;  and  his  two  brothers,  Josef  and  Eduard,  achieved  fame 
through  the  composition  and  interpretation  of  dance  music.  But 
Johann's  fame  eclipsed  them  both,  bfing  world-wide.  Among  the  best 
known  of  his  works  are  "  The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,"  '*  Wine,  Women, 
and  Song,"  "The  Merry  War,"  and  V  The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief." 
The  50th  anniversary  of  his  debut  as  a  conductor  was  celebrated  in 
Vienna  in  Oct.,  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  931).     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  4,  p.  929. 

TAIT,  DR.  LAWSON,  expert  in  abdominal  surgery;  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  May  i,  1845;    ^^^^  J^"^®  ^3* 
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THE  DREYFUS  SCANDAL, 

CRUELTY  and  cowardice  combined  have  inscribed  upon 
French  history  a  page  of  scandal  over  which  poster- 
ity will  long  pore  in  amazement  and  perplexity. 
Upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  picked  by  a  charwoman  from  a  waste- 
paper  basket,  rested  the  plot  of  a  tragedy  which  brought  to 
men  exile,  dishonor,  and  death,  and  to  a  proud  nation  reproach 
and  obloquy  which  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
can  ever  utterly  efface.  It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Dante 
adequately  to  depict  the  horrors  of  the  terrible  drama.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  France  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
Again  she  has  trembled  on  the  brink,  and  not  even  the  les- 
sons of  a  century  have  sufficed  to  teach  her  the  vital  dangers 
of  the  worship  of  Mars.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  it  for  the 
republic  that  the  Dreyfus  scandal  was  not  the  work  of  her 
people,  nor  of  her  civil  government,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
evidences  to  the  contrary,  show  political  virility.  For  the 
supremacy  of  militarism  in  any  state  means  national  deca- 
dence. The  affair  was,  however,  the  outgrowth  of  that 
dangerous  Chauvinist  spirit  which  in  the  past  has  proven 
the  bane  of  the  national  life,  and  which  in  the  present  case 
has  taken  deep  root,  grown,  and  been  not  only  tolerated 
with  amazing  popular  apathy  but  even  in  some  quarters 
fostered  by  popular  sympathy.  It  was  the  work  of  a  con- 
spiracy, a  combination  between  a  corrupt  army  ring  and  a 
number  of  desperate  factions  which  selfishly  sought  every 
available  pretext  to  make  political  capital.  They  it  was, 
who,  either  to  wreak  their  petty  spite,  or  shield  their  own  mis- 
doings, or  achieve  their  own  treasonable  ends,  played  the 
game  of  haute  politique^  persistently  parading  the  danger  of 
foreign  aggression,  and  concocting  tales  of  Jewish  plots  and 
Republican  official  corruption. 
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The  shocking  revelations  of  the  last  few  months  have 
thrown  a  blaze  of  light  upon  what  was  formerly  to  the  world 
at  large  a  dark  and  intricate  maze ;  and  they  enable  us  to 
unravel  something  like  a  few  connected  threads. 

History  of  the  Case.  — The  Anti-Semitic  movement  in  France  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71. 
The  natives  of  Algeria  at  that  time  rose  in  rebellion.  With  a  view  to 
strengthen  French  influence  there,  M  Cremieux,  a  colleague  of  Gambetta, 

himself  a  Hebrew,  enfran- 
chised all  the  Jews  in  the 
colony.  However,  as  Arabs 
and  other  foreigners  were 
not  included  in  the  franchise, 
a  strong  anti-Jewish  feeling 
sprang  up  in  Algeria,  which 
persists  to  this  day.  Though 
quickly  reflected  to  some  de- 
gree in  France,  it  was  not 
until  many  years  afterward 
that  the  movement  received 
its  strongest  impulse  under 
the  potent  influence  of  Ed- 
ouard  Drumont,  an  ardent 
Catholic,  proprietor  of  La 
Libre  Par  die,  and  later  as  a 
result  of  the  much- proclaimed 
alliance  with  Russia.  The 
idea  was  assiduously  spread 
that  the  Jew  in  France  was 
attempting,  by  the  secret  use 
of  the  power  of  his  wealth, 
to  dominate  and  control  the 
government  to  the  detriment 
of  the  state,  even  to  the  over- 
throwing of  her  institutions ; 
and  that  Jewish  influence  was 
responsible  for  the  corruption 
in  governmental  circles  no- 
toriously prevalent  since  the 
days  of  the  great  Panama  scandal.  It  was  in  an  atmosphere  electric  with 
such  apprehensions  that  the  storm  of  the  Dreyfus  case  burst  upon  the 
unhappy  land  in  the  latter  part  of  1894. 

The  Bordereau.  —  In  September  of  that  year,  one  of  the  spies  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  brought  to  the  P'rench  War  Ofiice  the  fragments 
of  a  torn  document,  which  were  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  a  bribed  ser- 
vant, from  the  German  embassy,  where,  at  that  time.  Colonel  von 
Schwarzkoppen  was  military  attache.  This  document  was  the  famous 
bordereau,  which  intimated,  or  seemed  to,  that  there  was  a  dangerous 
traitor  in  France.  General  Mercier  was  then  minister  of  war,  with  Gen- 
eral de  Boisdeffre  as  chief,  and  General  Gonse  as  assistant  chief,  of  staff. 
At  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  was  Colonel  Sandherr, 
among  his  assistant  officers  being  Commandant  Henry.  On  the  staff  of 
the  Intelligence  Department  were  three  officers  —  Picquart,  Du  Paty  de 
Clam,  and  Alfred  iJreyfus.  When  the  pieces  of  the  bordereaii  were  put 
together,  they  read  as  follows  : 

"  Without  news  indicating  that  you  wish  to  see  me,  I  am  sending  you  nevertheless 
Sir,  some  interesting  information  : 
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"  1.  A  note  on  the  hydraulic  break  of  the  120  and  (^n  tlic  way  in  which  this  piece 
behaved. 

"  2.  A  note  on  the  covering  troop  {trojipes  de  couverture).  Some  modifications 
will  be  entailed  by  the  new  plan. 

"3.     A  note  on  a  modification  in  artillery  formations. 

"4.     A  note  relative  to  Madagascar. 

"  5.     The  project  for  a  firing  manual  for  field  artillery,  March  14,  1804. 

"  This  last  document  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure,  and  I  can  only  have  it  at  my 
disposal  for  a  very  few  days.  The  Minister  of  War  has  sent  a  limited  number  of  copies 
to  the  several  corps,  and  these  corps  are  responsible  for  it;  each  officer  is  to  send  his 
copy  back  after  the  manoeuvres.  If,  therefore,  you  will  take  from  it  what  interests  you 
and  hold  it  afterwards  at  my  disposal,  I  will  take  it,  unless  you  should  desire  that  I 
should  have  it  copied  in.  exfenso 
and  then  send  you  the  copy.  I  am 
about  to  go  to  the  manoeuvres." 

Just  what  motives  prompt- 
ed the  headquarters  to  take 
the  steps  they  now  did,  may 
never  be  fully  revealed.  Drey- 
fus, it  is  known,  was  very  un- 
popular with  his  colleagues, 
owing  to  his  manners  and  bent 
of  mind.  He  was  wealthy, 
quick-brained,  boastful,  un- 
usually inquisitive.  The  dis- 
like thus  aroused  opened,  no 
doubt,  the  way  of  least  resist- 
ance when  choice  had  to  fall 
upon  some  one  as  a  scape- 
goat for  the  sins  of  others. 
Du  Paty  de  Clam  was  the  in- 
strument employed  to  carry 
out  the  design.  On  October 
15,  acting  under  orders  of 
General  Mercier,  he  sum- 
moned Ca])tain  Dreyfus  into 
his  office  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  from  dictation  a  ser- 
vice letter.  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
dictated  one  in  terms  closely 
resembling  the  text  of  the  bordereau.  Noticing  what  seemed  a  little 
awkwardness  on  the  part  of  Dreyfus,  he  said  to  him  :  "  You  tremble." 
"No,"  said  Dreyfus,  "my  fingers  are  cold."  At  that  moment  officers 
entered,  and  arrested  Dreyfus.  He  was  at  once  placed  in  strictly  secret 
confinement  in  the  Cherche  Midi  prison,  of  which  Major  Forzinetti  was 
governor;  and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  from  the  public  all  knowl- 
edge of  his  arrest.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  called  frequently  to  get  new  speci- 
mens of  Dreyfus's  handwriting  and  to  wring,  if  possible,  from  the 
prisoner  ait  admission  of  guilt,  against  which,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
governor  of  the  prison,  Dreyfus  never  ceased  to  protest.  De  Clam 
also  vainly  ransacked  Dreyfus's  house  for  evidences  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  and  sought  to  intimidate  his  wife  into  keeping  silence. 

In  the  meantime,  news  of  the  affair  leaked  out.  Toward  the  end 
of  October  an  anonymous  letter  was  received  at  the  office  of  La  Libre 
Parole,  stating  that  a  traitor  had  been  discovered  among  the  officers  of 
the  general  staff  at  the  War  Office,  and  naming  as  the  culprit  Alfred 
Dreyfus,  the  Jew,  captain  in  the  14th  Regiment  of  Artillery,  and  attached 
to  the  Intelligence  Department,  who  was  accused  of  having  sold  to  a 
foreign  power  (Germany)  secret  documents  belonging  to  the  Ministry  of 
War.     Drumont  and  his  paper  at  once  took  up  the  anti-Jewish  cry  which 
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has  been  so  potent  a  factor  throughout  the  case.  Paris  became  more 
and  more  interested,  and  then  excited.  All  sorts  of  rumors  were  afloat; 
and  a  general  popular  demand  arose  that  the  War  Office  should  publish 
the  truth.  Finally,  on  November  i,  1894,  a  cabinet  council  was  held,  at 
which  General  Mercier  stated  that  he  had  advised  the  military  governor 
of  Paris  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  case.  On  the  very  next  day  the 
French  government  intercepted  a  telegram  sent  by  Colonel  Panizzardi, 
Italian  military  attache  at  Paris,  who  had  been  freely  spoken  of  as  im- 
plicated in  the  treachery  of  Dreyfus,  in  which  he  begged  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment that  if  they  had  no 
relations  with  Dreyfus,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Paris 
might  be  instructed  to  publish 
a  denial  to  avoid  remarks  in 
the  press.  This  telegram 
was,  by  order  of  General 
Mercier,  suppressed  from 
Dreyfus  and  his  counsel. 
This  act  at  the  outset  showed 
that  a  fair  trial  was  impossi- 
ble ;  it  was  a  deed  worthy  of 
the  secret  machinations  of  the 
Venetian  Council  of  Ten  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  First  Court-  Martial.  — 
The  court-martial  for  the  trial 
of  Dreyfus  assembled  at  the 
Cherche  Midi  prison,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1894.  The  proceed- 
ings were  in  secret,  on  the 
ground  that  publicity  would 
be  "against  the  public  inter- 
est; "  and  no  allusion  to  docu- 
ments was  permitted  either  to 
the  accused  or  to  his  counsel, 
Maitre  Demange.  Colonel 
Maurel- Pries  presided,  the 
other  members  of  the  court  being  Lieutenant-Colonel  Echemann, 
Commandants  Florentine,  Patron,  and  Gallet,  and  Captains  Roche 
and  Freystaetter.  The  government  prosecutor  was  Commandant 
Brisset.  Among  the  witnesses  examined  were  several  handwriting  ex- 
perts, who  differed  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  Dreyfus's  hand- 
writing with  that  of  the  bordereau,  some  denying  it  and  others  having 
doubts  about  it.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  described  the  prisoner's  conduct 
under  his  several  tests,  noting  "nervous  movements  of  the  foot  when 
interrogated," and  "  tremblings"  when  asked  to  write  from  dictation  du- 
plicates of  missing  documents.  Colonel  Henry  said  that  he  was  persuaded 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  for  reasons  apart  from  those  which  appeared 
in  the  indictment.  Additional  secret  documents  were  submitted  to  the 
court  by  the  War  Office,  and  Dreyfus's  condemnation  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  verdict  was  "guilty,"  and  the  sentence  military  degra- 
dation and  life-long  imprisonment  in  a  fortress. 

The  degradation  was  carried  out  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  in  Paris, 
January  5,  1895,  with  every  adjunct  calculated  to  make  it  dramatically 
impressive.  In  a  square  before  the  assembled  troops,  the  symbols  of 
the  prisoner's  rank  were  stripped  from  his  uniform  ;  his  sword  was  bro- 
ken ;  his  commanding  general  proclaimed  :  '*  Dreyfus,  you  are  unworthy  to 
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bear  arms.  In  the  name  of  the  French  people  we  degrade  you."  His  ve- 
hement protestations  of  innocence  evoked  only  insulting  cries  from  the 
rabble,  of  "/^  Mart  !  Traitor  !  Judas  !  Dirty  Jew  !  "  He  disappeared  into 
his  living  grave  on  the  lie  dii  Diable,  one  of  the  lies  dji  Salut,  off  the 
coast  of  French  Guiana.  There  for  over  four  years  he  endured  unspeak- 
able agonies  of  mind  and  body,  and  thence  he  was  finally  rescued  only 
through  the  unswerving  devotion  of  a  faithful  wife  and  the  efforts  of  a 
few  sturdy  men  who  loved  truth  and  justice  above  all  else.  Just  before 
he  was  put  aboard  the  shi})  bound  for  Devil's  Island,  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
as  follows : 

"  In  promising  you  to  live, 
to  keep  firm  until  my  name  is  re- 
habilitated, I  have  made  you  the 
greatest  sacrifice  that  a  man  of 
feeling  —  a  man  of  honor  —  from 
whom  they  have  torn  his  honor, 
can  make.  Provided  only  that 
God  help  me,  that  my  physical 
strength  does  not  leave  me.  The 
will  is  there,  and  my  conscience, 
which  reproaches  me  with  nothing, 
bears  me  up.  So,  then,  my  darling, 
do  all  in  the  world  you  can  to  find 
the  true  culprit ;  never  relax  your 
efforts  for  a  moment.  It  is  my 
only  hope." 

How  true  the  wife  was 
to  this  solemn  charge,  is  now 
a  glorious  vindication  of  the 
heroism  of  which  her  sex  is 
sometimes  capable. 

The  Petit  Bleu.—  A  year 
passes  and,  as  is  not  unusu- 
al in  France,  brings  official 
changes.  General  Billot  is 
now  (1896)  war  minister  in 
the  cabinet  of  M.  Meline; 
and  instead  of  Colonel  Sand- 
herr  we  find  Colonel  Piccpiart,  a  man  of  another  stamp,  a  former  asso- 
ciate though  no  particular  friend  of  Dreyfus,  at  the  head  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department.  To  him  was  brought  one  day  in  May  the  torn 
fragments  of  2l  petit  bleti,  or  telegram  card,  obtained,  as  was  the  boi-derean., 
from  the  German  embassy.     When  put  together,  they  read  as  follows  : 

"  I  await  before  everything  a  more  detailed  explanation  than  that  which  you  gave 
me  the  other  day  upon  the  question  at  issue.     I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  give  it  to  me  in 

writing,  so  that  I  can  judge  if  I  may  continue  my  relations  with  the  firm  of  R or 

not." 

The  card  was  addressed  to  a  major  of  French  infantry  with  an  unsa- 
vory record,  "  M.le  Commandant  Esterhazy,  27  Rue  dela  Bienfaisance," 
and  was  probably  written  by  Colonel  von  Schwarzkoppen,  German  mili- 
tary attache,  but  never  mailed.  It  at  once  aroused  Picquart's  suspicions, 
and  the  latter  found  on  investigation  that  Esterhazy's  handwriting  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  bordereau.  M.  Bertillon,  the  expert,  now  bore 
out  the  same  conclusion,  though  having  previously  testified  that  the  bor- 
dereau was  in  the  handwriting  of  Dreyfus.  Picquart  communicated  his 
conclusions  to  Generals  Gonse  and  De  Boisdeffre  ;  urged  the  arrest  of 
Esterhazy;  and  pleaded  for  justice  to  the  innocent  victim  of  what  was 
now  evidently  a  vile  conspiracy.  But  in  vain.  He  was  warned  to  be 
"prudent,"  and  was  told  that  "if  nothing  were  said  nobody  would  be 
any  the  wiser."  - 
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A  New  Phase.  —  From  this  time  on,  the  affair  became  a  bewildering 
network  of  intrigue,  lying,  and  forgery,  constituting  one  of  the  most  in- 
famous pages  of  history  which  ever  lowered  the  caste  of  a  civilized  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  headquarters  staff  and  those  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Department  concerned  in  the  conviction  of  Dreyfus,  set  to  work 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Picquart.  The  active  conspirator  was 
Henry;  and  the  method  was  to  furnish  fresh  proofs  against  Dreyfus  and 
to  prejudice  against  Picquart  General  Billot,  the  war  minister,  who  had 
been  impressed  by  Picquart's  discoveries.     The  campaign  began  in  the 

press.  In  September,  1896, 
the  Eclair  stated  that  Dreyfus 
had  really  been  convicted  on 
documents  secretly  given  to 
the  court-martial.  This  was 
the  first  intimation  to  the  pui)lic 
that  there  was  a  secret  dossier, 
secretly  communicated  to  the 
judges.  About  this  time,  also, 
Bernard  Lazare  brought  out 
his  first  pamphlet  in  favor  of 
the  innocence  of  Dreyfus. 

Then,  on  November  10, 
1896,  the  Matin  published  a 
facsimile  of  the  bordereau  which 
it  had  received  from  M.  Teys- 
sonieres,  an  expert  employed  at 
the  court-martial.  The  friends 
of  Dreyfus  began,  of  course,  at 
once  to  compare  for  themselves 
his  writing  and  that  of  Ester- 
hazy  with  the  bordereau.  Mean- 
while De  Boisdeffre  and  Gonse 
continued  their  poisoning  of 
Picquart's  reputation  with  Bil- 
lot ;  it  was  represented  to  him 
that  Picquart  used  to  consult 
a  friend  named  Leblois,  an  advocate,  as  to  the  "secret  dossier''''  in 
the  Dreyfus  case.  The  press  was  used  also  for  the  propagation  of 
false  rumors  that  the  Dreyfus  "syndicate"  was  arranging  for  Drey- 
fus's  escape  from  the  lie  du  Diable.  Upon  this,  M.  Castelin,  Deputy 
for  the  Aisne,  gave  notice  of  an  interpellation  of  the  government,  to 
be  made  on  November  18,  1896.  It  became,  therefore,  essential  that 
War  Minister  Billot  should  make  uj)  his  mind,  for  it  was  he  that 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  interpellation  in  the  chambc.  Henry 
was  equalto  the  occasion,  and  forged  the  necessary  document  which 
caused  General  Billot  to  declare  in  the  chamber  that  the  court-martial 
had  been  "regularly  composed,"  that  the  appeal  was  unanimously 
rejected,  that  the  affair  was  a  chose  jugee,  and  that  the  reasons  of  state 
which  necessitated  in  1894  the  hearing  of  the  case  in  camera  had  lost 
none  of  their  weight.  'Ihe  document  purported  to  be  a  note  (it  was 
written  in  atrocious  French)  from  Panizzardi,  the  Italian,  to  Von 
Schwarzkoppen,  the  German  attache,  fixing  upon  Dreyfus  by  name  the 
guilt  of  treasonable  relations  with  both  men.  Picquart  was  disposed  of 
by  being  appointed  to  command  a  regiment  of  Algerian  sharpshooters 
stationed  on  the  extreme  south  of  the  Tunisian  frontier.  Colonel 
Henry  became  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department.  Efforts  were  made 
to  keep  secret  the  whereabouts  of  Picquart ;  but  he  returned  on  a  flying 
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trip  to  Paris  to  consult  his  friend  and  lawyer,  M.  Leblois,  in  whose  hand 
he  placed  his  correspondence  with  Henry  and  General  Gonse,  whereupon 
he  returned  to  his  duty  in  Tunis. 

The  Catnpaignfor  Revision.  —  In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  Drey- 
fus ceased  not  to  work  for  him,  and  the  national  conscience  began  to  be 
uneasy.  One  by  one,  parties  arose  to  join  the  thin  ranks  of  honest  men  who 
dared  to  speak  for  truth  and  justice.  M.  Scheurer-Kestner,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  an  Alsatian  countryman  of  Dreyfus,  detecting  some 
of  the  falsehoods  spread  by  the  Anti- Semites,  and  se'emg  the  correspond- 
ence in  possession  of  Pic- 
quart's  lawyer,  Leblois,  be- 
came convinced  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Dreyfus  and  at  once 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
cam])aign  for  revision.  In 
November,  1897,  Matthieu 
Dreyfus,  the  prisoner's  broth- 
er, by  advice  of  Scheurer- 
Kestner,  formally  accused 
Plsterhazy  of  writing  the  hoi- 
dereaii  and  requested  of  the 
minister  of  war  that  justice  be 
done  his  brother.  Presently 
the  Socialist  leaders  —  Jaurc^, 
Millerand,  and  others  —  came 
out  in  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  general 
staff.  Slowly  and  amid  great 
ditficulties,  but  none  the  less 
surely,  did  the  cause  of  re\i 
sion  put  on  strength,  and  the 
honor  of  the  French  nation, 
though  nearly  throttled,  vin- 
dicate itself. 

From  this  point  onward, 
to  the  orderuig  of  a  second  Dreyfus  court  martial,  developments  in  the 
case  have  been  closely  followed  in  Current  History  (See  Vol.  7, 
pp.  969-971;  Vol.  8,  pp.  43-54;  448;  581-590;  831-837;  Vol.  9,  pp. 
78-91;  321-332). 

The  Esterhazy  Court- Martial.  —  In  Novend^er,  1897,  Esterhazy 
demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  him,  which  were  that  he 
had  written  the  bordereau  and  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Von  Schwarzkoppen.  The  court-martial  assembled  January  10,  1898. 
V  Esterhazy  admitted  that  the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau  was  his  own, 
but  said  that  it  was  a  tracing  made  by  Dreyfus  upon  his  writing,  and  then 
put  together.  As  to  the  petit  bleii,  that  was  a  forgery  by  Picquart.  The 
court-martial  accepted  this  story,  and  acquitted  Esterhazy.  Picquart  was 
subsequently  arrested  and  tried  before  a  military  court  on  the  charge  of 
having  divulged  secret  documents  and  given  to  his  lawyer,  Leblois,  his 
correspondence  with  General  Gonse.  The  last  charge  only  was  found 
proved,  and  Picquart  went  back  to  prison  and  was  subsequently  dis- 
missed the  army.  No  final  judgment  in  his  case  has  yet  been  reached, 
the  court-martial  proceedings  being  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  court  of 
cassation  in  December,  1898,  ordering  that  all  documents  in  the  case 
should  be  submitted  to  itself. 

The  Zola  Trials.  —  The  distinguished  novelist,  Emile  Zola,  took  up 
the  cause  of  justice  by  publishing  in  the  Aurore,  January  13,  1898,  his 
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famous  open  letter  addressed  to  President  Faure,  in  which  were  a  series 
of  formal  accusations,  each  beginning  with  J* accuse,  against  the  courts- 
martial  which  had  tried  Dreyfus  and  Esterhazy.  He  courted  prosecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  government  that  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the 
case.  The  minister  of  war  took  up  the  challenge ;  but  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  inquiry  was  confined  to  the 
matters  involved  in  the  following  accusation  from  Zola's  letter  : 

"  I  accuse  the  first  court-martial  of  having  violated  the  law  in  condemning  an  accused 
person  on  a  document  kept  secret.     And  I  accuse  the  second  court-martial  of  having  by 

order  screened  this  illegality,  com- 
mitting in  its  turn  that  which  in  a 
judge  is  a  crime  —  knowingly  ac- 
quitting a  guilty  person." 

The  trial  began  February 
7,  1898.  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  president  of  the 
court  of  assize,  M.  Delegor- 
gue,  to  suppress  evidence 
bearing  on  the  Dreyfus  trial, 
M.  Labori,  Zola's  counsel, 
succeeded  in  eliciting  facts 
which  seemed  to  demon- 
strate the  illegality  of  Drey- 
fus's  condemnation,  the  error 
as  to  the  bordereau,  and  the 
identity  of  its  real  author. 
It  was  at  this  trial  that  Gen- 
eral de  Pellieux  jiroduced 
the  note  from  Panizzardi  to 
Von  Schwarzkoppen  which 
Henry  had  caused  to  be 
forged  by  Lemercier-Picard, 
and  in  which  Dreyfus  was 
mentioned  as  having  had 
treasonable  dealings  with 
both  attaches.  Zola's  coun- 
sel was  not  allowed  to  see 
the  document,  nor  to  cross- 
examine  the  generals  upon 
it.  Picquart  had  the  courage  to  declare  it  a  forgery.  Lemercier-Picard 
was  one  of  a  gang  of  forgers  who  attempted  to  hoodwink  M.  Reinach,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Dreyfus  syndicate,  and  did  hoodwink  Rochefort, 
of  the  Iniransigeant,  who  accused  Reinach  and  the  syndicate  with  the 
forgery.  Reinach  got  damages  for  libel,  and  Lemercier-Picard  was  found 
hanging  by  a  noose  in  the  attic  where  he  lived. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  General  de  Pellieux  said  to  the  jury: 
"  If  the  chiefs  are  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  your  sons.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury,  will  be  led  to  the  slaughter ;  "  while  General  de 
Boisdeffre  threatened  the  resignation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  The 
jury  dared  bring  in  no  other  verdict  than  one  against  the  defendants. 
Zola  and  M.  Perreux,  editor  of  the  Atirore,  were  fined  3,000  francs  each, 
the  former  also  being  sentenced  to  one  year's,  and  the  latter  to  four 
months',  imprisonment. 

Later  on  Zola  carried  his  case  to  the  court  of  cassation,  which 
quashed  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  assize  on  the  ground  that  the 
action  should  have  been  brought  by  the  court-martial  which  he  had 
libelled,  and  not  by  the  minister  of  war.     A  second  trial  accordingly  took 
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place,  at  which  Zola  declined  to  be  present,  and  he  was  accordingly 
sentenced  once  again.  He  shook  the  dust  of  his  country  from  his 
shoes,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  Switzerland,  passing  thence  to 
England. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  lirisson,  in  succession  to  the 
Meline,  cabinet,  M.  Cavaignac,  the  new  minister  of  war,  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  delivered  in  the  chamber  his  famous 
speech  of  July  7,  1898,  in  which  he  professed  to  set  forth  the  facts  which 
had  come  to  confirm  the  conviction  of  Dreyfus.  These  facts  were,  in 
the  first  place,  Dreyfus's  own  confessions  consisting  in  an  alleged 
remark  made  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Anthoine,  and  in  another 
alleged  statement  to  Captain  Lebrun-Renault,  who  commanded  the 
escort  on  the  day  of  Dreyfus's  degradation  —  a  statement  misunderstood 
by  that  officer  —  to  the  effect  that  Dreyfus  had  given  up  unimportant 
papers  so  as  to  procure  valuable  ones  in  exchange ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  three  documents  in  possession  of  the  Intelligence  Department. 
One,  dated  March,   1894,  referred  to  a  person  named  D;   the  second, 

dated  April,  1894,  contained  the  expression  Ce  cauaille  de  D ;   the 

third  was  the  document  shown  to  the  judges  at  the  Zola  trial,  referred  to 
above,  mentioning  Dreyfus  by  name  and  purporting  to  be  a  note  from 
Panizzardi  to  Schwarzkoppen.  The  chamber  approved  the  minister's 
statement  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  ordered  it  placarded  throughout 
the  country.  Presently  Esterhazy  was  ordered  before  a  court  of  military 
inquiry,  was  shown  to  have  written  a  letter  in  terms  highly  uncompli- 
mentary to  the  French  nation,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  army  for 
"habitual  misconduct."  He  fled  from  France  early  in  September. 
Shortly  afterward,  also,  Du  Paty  de  Clam  was  retired. 

Suicide  of  Colonel  Henry.  —  In  the  meantime  (April,  1898),  there  had 
appeared  in  the  Siecle,  probably  inspired  by  Panizzardi,  Count  Cassella's 
story  of  the  actual  relations  between  Esterhazy  and  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
man attaches;  and  the  German  and  Italian  governments  officially 
declared  that  the  alleged  Panizzardi  dispatch,  adduced  at  the  Zola  trial 
and  read  by  General  de  Pellieux  in  the  chamber  as  absolute  proof  of 
Dreyfus's  guilt,  was  a  forgery,  presumably  by  Picard  at  the  dictation  of 
Colonel  Henry.  The  latter  for  a  time  denied  it,  but  finally  confessed  the 
forgery,  stating  that  he  had  "done  it  under  orders  for  the  good  of  the 
army,"  and  "owing  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  finding  proofs  against 
Dreyfus."  He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  the  next 
morning  he  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear  —  a  case  of 
either  suicide  or  murder. 

Revision  Finally  Achieved.  —  The  tide  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
revision  could  now  no  longer  be  withstood.  Cavaignac  resigned  as  war 
minister,  and  with  him  General  de  Boisdeffre,  chief  of  staff.  Zurlinden 
became  head  of  the  War  Office,  but  in  about  a  week  resigned,  going  back 
to  the  governorship  of  Paris,  while  Chanoine  became  minister  of  war. 
After  somewhat  stormy  discussion  in  the  cabinet,  the  documents  in  the 
case  were  submitted  to  a  committee  selected  by  the  minister  of  justice, 
M.  Sarrien  ;  but  as  the  committee  were  equally  divided  on  the  subject  of 
revision,  responsibility  for  this  step  was  thrown  back  on  the  cabinet, 
which,  September  26,  decided  to  lay  the  petition  for  revision  before  the 
court  of  cassation. 

Great  obstacles,  however,  were  yet  to  be  overcome.  At  the  end  of 
October,  1898,  the  Brisson  cabinet  gave  way  to  an  anti-revision  ministry 
under  former  premier  Dupuy,  with  Lebret  as  minister  of  justice  and 
De  Freycinet  as  war  minister.  But  the  application  to  the  criminal  sec- 
tion of  the  court  of  cassation  could  not  be  interfered  with.  On  October 
29,  after  listening  to  the  report  of  M.  Bard,  and  argument  by  the p 70- 
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aireiir-generaly  M.  Manau,  the  court  decided  that  there  was  z.  prima  facie 
case  for  revision,  and  ordered  a  supplementary  investigation.  Then 
came  a  series  of  outrageous  attacks  on  the  court.  Quesnay  de  Beaure- 
paire,  president  of  the  civil  section,  resigned  from  the  bench  and  joined 
in  the  attack.  Then  came  the  Loi  de  desaisissement  of  Premier  Dupuy, 
whereby  the  adjudication  of  the  case  was  transferred  to  the  united  cham- 
bers of  the  court  —  the  Criminal  Chamber,  the  Civil  Chamber,  and  the 
Chambre  des  Requites  —  thus  declaring  the  highest  criminal  court  in  the 
country  incapable  of  dealing  with  evidence.  At  this  juncture,  the  sud- 
den death  of  President  Faure 
(February  i6,  1899)  removed 
a  secret  adversary  of  the 
cause  of  revision ;  and  pre- 
sently that  cause  received 
added  strength  through  the 
publication,  by  the  Figaro, 
of  the  entire  evidence  taken 
by  the  court  of  cassation, 
which  had  heretofore  been 
rigidly  kept  secret.  The 
public  now  knew  the  truth, 
and  underhanded  dealings 
were  no  longer  possible. 
The  final  decision  of  the 
court  was  reached  the  first 
week  in  June,  the  proceed- 
ings being  too  recent  to  need 
restatement  (see  pp.  324-8). 
M.  Ballot- Beaupre,  president 
of  the  civil  chamber  (succes- 
sor to  Beaurepaire),  reported, 
and  M.  Manau,  proairetir- 
geueral,  spoke  in  favor  of 
revision  ;  and  the  full  court, 
June  3,  quashed  the  court- 
martial  conviction  against 
Dreyfus  and  ordered  a  new 
trial  of  the  accused  by  court- 
martial  at  Rennes,  head- 
quarters of  the  Tenth  Army 
Corps. 

The  agitation  which  followed  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  Du- 
puy ministry,  and  the  formation,  June  22,  of  a  cabinet  under  Pierre 
VValdeck- Rousseau,  with  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet  as  minister  of  war. 
Meanwhile,  June  8,  Dreyfus  had  been  taken  from  his  prison  and  put  on 
board  the  cruiser  Sfax.  He  was  landed  at  Haliguen,  on  the  Quiberon 
peninsula,  France,  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of  July  i,  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  military  prison  at  Rennes  to  await  his  second  trial. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  "proofs"  of  Dreyfus's  guilt  in 
the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  one  for  a  long  time  puzzling  to  the  outside 
world,  was  the  "confession"  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  made  to  Cap- 
tain Leb run- Renault  on  the  day  of  his  degradation.  This  officer  com- 
manded the  gendarmes  escorting  Dreyfus  from  the  Cherche  Midi  prison 
to  the  Ecole  Militaire.  Whilst  waiting  in  the  guard  room,  Dreyfus, 
according  to  Lebrun-Renault,  made  a  statement  to  the  following  effect : 

"  I  am  innocent.  In  three  years  my  innocence  will  be  recognized.  The  minister 
knows  it,  and  Commandant  du  Paty  de  Clam  came  to  see  me  some  days  ago  in  my  cell, 
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and  said  that  the  minister  knew  it.  The  minister  knew  that  if  I  gave  documents  to  Ger- 
many they  were  unimportant  ones,  and  tliat  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  for  them 
more  important  ones." 

Lebrun-Renault  stated  that  he  entered  the  remark  in  his  pocket-book, 
which  he  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  his  custom,  but 
he  kept  the  page  containing  the  entry.  In  1898,  Cavaignac,  minister  for 
war,  sent  for  Lebrun-Renault,  who  produced  the  torn-out  page.  Cavaig- 
nac copied  it,  and  it  was  then  destroyed  by  Lebrun-Renault,  who  thought, 
as  he  says,  that  there  was  no  more  use  for  it.  Cavaignac,  in  his  great 
speech  in  the  chamber,  July  7, 
1898,  read  out  the  copy,  as 
being  one  of  the  absolute 
proofs. 

It  appears,  however,  that 
Lebrun-Renault  misunderstood 
what  Dreyfus  said  at  the  time 
referred  to.  General  Mercier, 
according  to  his  own  testimony, 
sent  Du  Paty  de  Clam  to  Drey- 
fus on  December  31,  1894  (a 
few  days  before  the  degrada- 
tion), to  hold  out  to  the  prisoner 
'hopes  of  some  indulgence  if  he 
would  confess,  and  tell  what 
documents  Germany  had  re- 
ceived through  him.  Du  Paty 
de  Clam's  efforts  failed,  and  he 
reported  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
I  have  been  nearly  one  hour  in  close 
conversation  with  Dreyfus.  He  wilL 
not  coufess  to  aiiythiiig,  declaring  to 
me  that  above  all  he  will  not  plead 
extenuating  circumstances.  .  .  .  He 
hopes  that  within  five  or  six  years 
the  matter  will  be  cleared  up,  and 
that  the  enigma,  wliich  he  cannot 
solve,  will  be  explained.  .  .  .  /  re- 
gret not  to  have  had  better  success  in  my  undertaking." 

A  few  days  later,  speaking  to  Lebrun-Renault,  Dreyfus  recalled  his 
conversation  with  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  saying: 

"  The  minister  has  sent  to  me  Lieutenant-Colonel  Du  Paty  de  Clam  to  ask  if  I  did 
not  deliver  documents  without  importance  in  order  to  get  some  of  importance." 

The  suggestion  that  documents  had  been  exchanged  was  a  fabrica- 
tion by  Du  Paty  de  Clam  ;  and  an  unfortunate  failure  to  catch  the  drift 
of  Dreyfus's  remarks  caused  his  words  to  be  interpreted  as  a  confession 
of  guilt. 

Upon  the  extraordinary  ramifications,  side  issues,  and  underplot  of 
this  remarkable  case,  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  in  a  necessarily  concise 
review.  Volumes  would  afford  none  too  much  room  for  a  complete 
narrative.  There  have  been  "veiled  ladies,"  officers  disguised  in  false 
beards  and  blue  spectacles;  forged  telegrams;  rendezvous  at  dusk  in 
the  park  of  Montsouris  and  at  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre;  rumors  of 
letters  from  crowned  heads;  hundreds  of  closely  printed  columns  in  the 
newspapers  on  either  side;  "Leagues"  formed  by  both  parties  —  the 
Droits  de  r Homme  league  of  Reinach,  Zola,  Trarieux,  Jaures,  and  Yves- 
Guyot;  the  league  of  the  Patrie  FraiK^aise,  founded  by  Coppee,  l^rune- 
tiere,  Lemaitre,  and  Parres ;  the  league  of  Patriotes,  led  by  Deroulede. 
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These  matters,  some  tragic,  some  comic,  some  interesting,  some  con- 
temptible, reveal  serious  elements  of  decadence  in  the  national  character, 
but  can  only  be  alluded  to  here  in  passing. 

Second  Dreyfus  Court-MartiaL  —  On  August  7,  1899, 

the  second  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Captain  Dreyfus 
assembled  in  the  Salle  des  Fetes  of  the  Lycee  in  the  quiet  little 
town  of  Rennes.  Colonel  Jouaust  of  the  Engineers  presided, 
and  with  him  on  the  bench  were  associated  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Brongniart  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Commandant 
Profillet  of  the  loth  Infantry,  Commandant  Merle,  Captain 
Lancrau  de  Breon,  and  Captain  Beauvais  of  the  7th  Artil- 
lery ;  and  Captain  Parfait  of  the  3d  Artillery.  Major  Car- 
riere  conducted  the  prosecution  in  behalf  of  the  government. 
By  prescription  of  the  court  of  cassation,  the  inquiry  was  to 
be  limited  to  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  bordereau 
and  the  betrayal  of  the  documents  therein  described  (p.  327) ; 
but,  to  the  amazement  of  the  world  at  large  unacquainted 
with  French  customs  of  judicial  procedure,  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence such  as  obtain  in  British  and  American  courts  were 
ruthlessly  set  aside,  and  complete  freedom  allowed  the  wit- 
nesses (fortunately  on  both  sides)  to  traverse  the  whole  range 
of  matters  relevant  and  irrelevant,  rumors,  suspicions,  guesses, 
hearsays,  their  own  personal  sentiments  and  conclusions. 
For  three  or  four  days  the  sessions  were  secret,  pending  ex- 
planation, by  M.  Paleologue  of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  the 
secret  dossier^  or  batch  of  documents  in  possession  of  the  War 
Office  supposed  to  bear  on  the  case.  On  August  1 2  the  pub- 
lic sessions  began. 

The  evidence  of  General  Mercier  proved  to  be  a  mere  re-hash  of 
the  odds  and  ends  of  anti-Dreyfus  gossip  which  had  caused  him  to  be 
"morally  convinced"  that  Dreyfus  had  written  the  bordereau.  Mercier 
also  represented  that  the  tension  between  Germany  and  France  in  1894, 
over  the  press  attempts  to  implicate  Germany  in  the  case,  was  very  criti- 
cal, and  that  it  was  he  who  prevented  an  open  rupture.  However,  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  who  was  present  at  that  time,  wholly  discredited  this 
testimony,  but  stated  that  the  German  ambassador  at  Paris  had  insisted 
on  having  handed  to  him  a  categorical  note  clearing  the  German  em- 
bassy from  all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

On  August  14  an  atrocious  attempt  was  made  by  unknown  parties  to 
assassinate  Maitre  Labori,  Dreyfus's  junior  counsel,  who,  by  his  vigor 
of  cross-examination,  had  become  the  terror  of  the  anti-Dreyfusards. 
While  on  his  way  to  court,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Picquart  and  that 
officer's  brother-in-law,  M.  Gast,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  by  one  of  two 
men  who  had  lain  in  wait  for  him.  Both  ruffians  escaped.  Fortunately 
the  wound  was  not  fatal ;  and  on  August  22  M.  Labori  was  able  to  resume 
in  court  his  advocacy  of  a  cause  toward  which  the  dastardly  attempt 
upon  his  life  had  resulted  only  in  increasing  the  world's  sympathy. 

The  first  deposition  wholly  in  Dreyfus's  favor  was  that  of  M. 
Bertulus,  the/w^^  efinstruction.     He  spoke   of   the  collusion   between 
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the  officers  of  the  general  staff  and  Esterhazy,  of  the  strong  probability 
that  Esterhazy  and  Henry  were  accomplices,  and  of  the  network  of 
hypothesis  in  which  it  had  been  sought  to  enmesh  Dreyfus.  "  But,"  he 
continued,  "  I  now  say  to  you  on  my  soul  and  conscience,  because  I  have 
followed  the  case  now  for  many  months,  that  I  do  not  believe  him 
guilty." 

Colonel  Picquart,  in  discussing  the  authorshij)  of  the  bordeieau,  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  department  in  which  a  search  should  have  been 
made  when  the  existence  of  the  bordereau  was  discovered  at  the  Ministry 
,of  War  was  the  department 
of  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  because 
that  department  was  at  work 
upon  the  plan  of  the  cover- 
ing troops  and  the  Madagas- 
car expedition.  Colonel  Du 
Patyde  Clam  had  been  guilty 
of  the  grave  imprudence  of 
having,  contrary  to  regula- 
tions, had  confidential  docu- 
ments copied  by  mere  secre- 
taries,  non-commissioned 
officers,  or  even  common 
soldiers,  whereas  the  custom 
was  that  such  work  should 
be  done  solely  by  officers. 
As  to  the  secret  dossier  which 
Picquart  saw  when  he  was  at 
the  War  Office,  he  said  he 
was  "  perfectly  astounded  at 
its  contents.  I  thought  I 
should  find  in  it  some  crush- 
ing proofs,  and  I  found  no- 
thing." 

After  Picquart  came  an- 
other relay  of  War  Office 
witnesses  —  Cuignet,  De 
Boisdeffre,  Gonse,  Fabre, 
d'Aboville,  and  others,  of 
whose  testimony  it  can  only 
be  said,  as  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Tunes  re- 
marked, that  it  is  "a  farrago  of  old  wives'  tales  which  would  shame 
the  gossip  of  an  afternoon  tea-party  of  village  spinsters." 

When  M.  Labori  reappeared  in  court,  he  soon  made  his  presence 
felt  by  informing  General  Mercier  that  he  would  have  to  explain  how  he 
came  to  be  in  possession  of  official  documents  when  he  was  not  holding 
office.  This  led  to  rumors,  not  however  substantiated,  that  the  govern- 
ment contemplated  the  arrest  of  Mercier. 

M.  Eertillon,  the  expert,  explained  his  wonderful  and  mystifying 
**  system  "  of  caligraphic  measurements,  weaving  a  spider-like  web  of 
squares,  and  triangles,  and  strange  geometric  and  necromantic  figures 
wherein  to  enmesh  Dreyfus,  a  weird  conglomeration  with  "gabaritic 
master  words"  and  "imbrications  of  a  millimetre  and  a  quarter." 
The  scene  was  like  one  of  the  old  witch  trials  of  the  17th  century,  but 
apparently  made  little  impression  beyond  exciting  ridicule.  Among  the 
other  experts  —  but  a  man  very  different  from  Bertillon  —  was  M. 
Gobert,  expert  to  the  Bank  of   France,  who  expressed  his  conviction 
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that  the  writing  of  the  borderemi  was  natural  writing,  and  who  came  into 
conflict  with  General  Gonse  on  the  question  of  the  bordereau  and  the 
relations  of  the  Bank  of  France  with  the  officers  of 'the  First  Bureau. 
Dreyfus  denied  ever  having  gone  to  the  bank  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  excitmg  scenes  of  the  trial  was  caused,  August  25, 
by  the  startling  testimony  of  Captain  Freystaetter,  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  first  court-martial  in  1894,  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Colonel  Maurel,  who  presided  at  that  trial.  Freystaetter  deposed  that 
his  belief  in  the  prisoner's  guilt  was  due  to  the  evidence  of  the  experts 
and  of  Henry  and  Du  Paty  de  Clam.  It  was  strengthened  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  secret  documents  which  were  communicated  to  them  in  the 
judges'  room.  The  secret  dossier  contained  (i)  a  biographical  dossier 
imputing  to  Dreyfus  acts  of  treason  committed  at  the  Gunnery  School  at 
Bourges,  at  the  Military  College,  and  while  he  was  at  the  Headquarters 

Staff;  (2)  the  document  known  by  the  name  of  Ce  canaille  de  D ; 

(3)  a  letter  which  by  showing  the  resemblance  in  handwriting  proved  the 
genuineness  of  the  foregoing  document,  and  which  was  known  as  the 
Davignon  letter;  (4)  a  telegram  purporting  to  be  from  a  foreign  military 
attache  which  positively  asserted  the  prisoner's  guilt.  "  This  telegram, 
if  I  remember  rightly,"  continued  Captain  Freystaetter,  "was  in  the 
following  terms  :   '  Dreyfus  arrested ;  emissary  warned.'  " 

Forthwith  Maurel  and  Mercier  rose  and  demanded  to  be  heard. 
Maurel  spoke  first.  "I  have  only  one  word  to  say,"  he  exclaimed. 
"The  other  day  Maitre  Labori  drew  me  from  the  grounds  of  argument 
to  that  of  the  secret  deliberations.  I  replied:  '1  only  read  one  docu- 
ment.' I  did  not  say  that  only  one  document  was  read.  I  did  not  go 
further  than  that,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  violate  the  secret  of  the  judges' 
deliberations."  M.  Labori  requested  the  president  to  ask  Colonel 
Maurel  whether  he  confirmed  the  explanations  now  given  by  Frey- 
staetter. Maurel  said,  "  I  only  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  documents 
in  a  very  absent-minded  way.  It  was  not  interesting,  'i  hat  is  all;  I 
remember  nothing  else."  Freystaetter  then  stated  that  he  had  not  only 
seen  these  documents,  but  that  Colonel  Maurel  had  them  in  his  hands. 
And,  further,  that  Maurel  made  a  comment  on  each  document,  Maurel, 
pale  with  anger,  protested  that  he  had  not  sought  by  any  "comment" 
to  influence  the  judges.  Labori  then  invited  General  Mercier  to  furnish 
some  explanation,  and  the  General  asked  Freystaetter  what  was  referred 
to  in  the  note  to  which  he  had  alluded.  "It  referred  to  a  shell,"  said 
Freystaetter,  "Very  well,"  said  Mercier,  "Captain  Freystaetter  is 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  lying,  for  the  Robin  shell  was  only  adopted  by 
Germany  in  1895,  and  we  were  not  informed  of  the  treachery  until  1896." 
Freystaetter  adhered  to  his  statement  that  a  shell  was  mentioned  in  the 
comments  which  were  submitted  to  the  judges  in  1894.  Mercier,  then, 
referring  to  the  telegram  of  November  2,  maintained  that  it  was  not 
communicated  to  the  court  in  1894,  whereupon  P'reystaetter  said  that 
he  was  sure  he  saw  it.  Maitre  Labori,  rising,  said  that  in  view  of  the 
scene  which  had  just  occurred  he  insisted  that  the  condition  of  the  health 
of  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  who,  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  had  not  appeared 
at  the  trial,  should  be  examined  by  well-known  doctors,  General  Mercier 
having  already  stated  that  the  packet  containing  the  secret  documents 
was  prepared  by  Du  Paty  de  Clam.  To  this,  Mercier  replied  that  he  had 
said  that  he  had  learned  from  General  de  Boisdeffre  that  the  packet  had 
been  delivered  by  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  and  that  he  had  said  that  it  was 
Colonel  Sandherr  who  had  prepared  it.  "  Always  the  dead !  "  exclaimed 
Labori,  "  Colonel  Sandherr  is  dead,  Colonel  Henry  is  dead,  and  it  is  their 
testimony  that  is  constantly  cited." 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  the  drama,     Mercier, 
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who  had  the  day  before  said  that  he  assumed  the  moral  responsibility  of 
communicating  the  secret  dossier  to  the  court-martial  of  1894,  now  quib- 
bling and  giving  the  lie  direct;  Maurel,  trembling  beneath  the  fierce 
ordeal  of  confrontation  with  one  of  his  fellow-judges  of  1S94;  and  Frey- 
staetter,  calm  under  insult,  holding  to  his  convictions — these  did  much 
to  turn  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Captain  Dreyfus. 

On  September  5,  M.  Labori  took  the  startling  step  of  telegraphing 
appeals  to  Emperor  William  and  King  Humbert,  to  permit  Von 
Schwarzkoppen  and  Panizzardi  to  attend  the  trial  and  give  testimony. 
He  also  asked  that  the  court  should  subpoena  these  men,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Foj-  reasons  of  public  policy  this  re- 
quest could  not  be  granted,  whereupon  M.  Labori  asked  that  a  rogatory 
commission  should  be  sent  to  examine  the  two  former  attaches,  who  had 
received  permission  to  testify  in  that  way.  The  court-martial,  however, 
declared  its  president  alone  competent  to  appoint  such  a  commission  ; 
and  Colonel  Jouaust,  in  accordance  with  his  attitude  throughout  the 
trial,  denied  M.  Labori's  application. 

At  this  juncture,  September  8,  there  apj^eared  in  tlie  IJerlin  ReicJi- 
sanzeiger,  the  following  otficial  disclaimer  in  behalf  of  the  Cicrnian 
government : 

"We  are  authorized  to  repeat  herewith  the  declaration  which  the  imperial  gov- 
eniment,  while  loyally  observing  the  reserve  demanded  in  regard  to  tlie  internal  matters 
of  another  country,  has  made  concerning  the  French  Captain  Dreyfus.  For  the  jireser- 
vation  of  his  own  dignity  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  to  humanity,  Prince  von  Munster, 
after  obtaining  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  repeatedly  made  in  ])ecemlier,  lSi»4,  and  in 
January,  1895,  to  M.  Hanotaux,  M.  Dupuy,  and  M.  Casimir-Perier,  declarations  to  the 
effect  that  the  imperial  embassy  in  France  never  maintained,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  relations  with  Dreyfus. 

"  Secretary  of  State  von  Buelow,  in  the  Reichstag,  on  January  '24,  1898,  made  the 
following  statement : 

"  '  I  declare  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  no  relations  or  connections  of  any 
kind  ever  existed  between  the  French  former  Captain  Dreyfus,  now  on  Devil's  Island', 
and  any  Gemian  agents.'" 

A  disclaimer  in  behalf  of  Panizzardi  had  appeared  in  the  Paris 
Figaro  of  August  i8. 

The  Verdict. —  Notwithstanding  these  official  denials,  and  the  utter 
failure  of  the  prosecution  to  adduce  a  single  item  of  positive  proof,  the 
judges  of  the  court-martial,  on  September  9,  after  listening  to  an  impas- 
sioned appeal  for  justice  from  Maitre  Demange,  rendered,  by  a  vote  of  5 
to  2  (the  minority,  it  is  said,  being  I^eauvais  and  De  Preon),  a  second 
verdict  of  guilty  against  Dreyfus.  And  by  the  same  vote  he  was  con- 
demned to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

In  Paris,  the  verdict  was  awaited  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, and  the  scene  on  the  boulevards  when  the  news  was 
known  was  indescribable.  The  anti-Dreyfus  newspapers 
hung  out  flags  and  illuminations,  while  excited  crowds  noisily 
showed  their  evident  satisfaction  at  the  verdict.  There  was 
no  disturbance,  however ;  and  the  services  of  the  police  and 
troops,  which  had  been  held  in  readiness,  were  not  needed. 
Since  then,  Paris,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  France,  have  been 
eminently  quiet  and  peaceful. 

To  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  which  had  intently 
watched  the  trial,  alternating  between  hope  and  fear,  but 
with  unvarying  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  injustice,  the  ver- 
dict  came  as  a  shock.     It  appeared  as  a  foul  blot   which 
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nothing  could  ever  efface  from  the  national  escutcheon  ;  and, 
although  this  apportionment  of  blame  has  since  been  modi- 
fied as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  French  government  in 
pardoning  Dreyfus,  and  the  quiet  acceptance  thereof  by  the 
people  at  large,  its  revelation  of  the  inmost  heart  of  army 
officialdom  shows  unmistakably  that  that  overgrown  creation 
of  the  evil  spirit  of  revenge,  before  which  a  misguided  peo- 
ple has  bowed  in  worship,  is  even  less  worthy  of  respect  and 
confidence  to-day  than  it  was  a  generation  ago  before  the 
downfall. 

In  some  quarters  the  indignation  aroused  by  the  verdict 
at  once  took  the  form  of  proposals  to  boycott  French  manu- 
facturers and  the  Paris  Fxposition  of  1900.  But  this  attitude 
of  mind  in  nowise  aftected  official  circles,  which  preserved 
cordial  relations  with  the  Paris  government ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  daily  less  and  less  in  evidence,  the  exigencies  of  business 
apparently  not  requiring  of  individuals  anywhere  quite  such 
a  demonstration  of  unselfish  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  out- 
raged humanity. 

Dreyfus  Pardoned.  —  The  judges  of  the  court-martial 
had  stultified  their  verdict  by  coupling  with  the  judgment  the 
statement  —  unprecedented  and  inexplicable  in  case  of  a 
charge  of  treason — -that  there  were  ''extenuating  circum- 
stances ; "  and  they  further  revealed  their  unease  of  con- 
science by  signing,  September  11,  a  formal  recommendation 
to  President  Loubet  for  mercy.  On  the  19th  the  council  of 
ministers  decided  "  in  principle"  upon  a  pardon,  which,  on 
Dreyfus's  withdrawal  of  his  appeal  to  the  Council  of  Revi- 
sion, was  at  once  granted  by  President  Loubet.  At  3  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  September  20,  Dreyfus  left  the  prison  at 
Rennes  a  free  man;  and  on  the  21st  he  arrived  at  Carpen- 
tras,  about  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Avignon,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  There  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  reunited 
with  his  wife  and  children,  in  the  home  of  M.  Valabregue, 
his  brother-in-law,  he  was  resting  and  trying  to  recover  his 
somewhat  shattered  health. 

On  September  21,  the  war  minister.  General  the  Marquis 
de  Gallifet,  addressed  to  the  various  corps  commanders,  to 
be  read  to  the  troops  throughout  the  army,  an  order  declar- 
ing the  Dreyfus  incident  closed. 

The  Agfitation  Continues.  —  Inasmuch  as  the  verdict  of 
the  court-martial  leaves  Dreyfus,  although  pardoned,  still 
under  the  imputation  of  treason,  both  he  and  his  friends  are 
determined  to  work  for  a  judicial  annulment  of  the  verdict 
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and  a  proclamation  of    his  innocence.     On  leaving  prison, 
Dreyfus  declared  : 

"  Liberty  is  nothing  to  me  without  honor.  From  to-day  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  seek  reparation  for  the  frightful  judicial  error  of  which  I  remain 
the  victim.  I  wish  France  to  know  by  a  definitive  judgment  that  I  am 
innocent.  My  heart  will  only  be  at  rest  when  there  remains  not  a  single 
Frenchman  who  imputes  to  me  the  abominable  crime  perpetrated  by 
another." 

To  this  end  there  remains  still  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
court  of  cassation. 

"  The  Fifth  Act.''  —  On  September  12,  after  the  verdict 
but  before  the  pardon,  there  appeared  in  the  Aurore  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Fifth  Act,"  an  impassioned  protest  from 
M.  Zola  against  the  iniquity  of  the  Rennes  verdict,  and  an 
appeal  to  France  to  regain  her  lost  honor  by  obtaining  the 
documentary  proofs  of  Dreyfus's  innocence,  which  would  en- 
force revision  of  the  verdict  by  the  court  of  cassation. 

Zola  describes  the  consternation  whicli  the  verdict  of  the  court- 
martial  has  caused  him,  and  says  that  he  regards  the  judges'  decision  as 
a  moral  Sedan.  He  accuses  Dreyfus's  chiefs  with  having  crushed  him 
to  save  themselves  from  gaol,  and  appeals  to  tlie  government  to  restore 
to  France  that  honor  she  has  lost  through  the  judgment  at  Rennes. 
He  affirmed  that  in  January,  1898,  he  knew  for  a  positive  fact  that 
Esterhazy  was  the  traitor,  having  furnished  Colonel  von  Schwarzkoppen 
with  a  considerable  number  of  documents,  many  of  them  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

He  declares  that  Germany,  which  to-morrow  may  be  an  enemy  of 
France,  holds  in  her  hands  these  irrefutable  proofs  of  the  triple  judicial 
error  committed  by  the  court-martial  of  1894,  by  that  of  1898,  when 
Esterhazy  was  acquitted,  and  by  the  Rennes  court-martial.  In  case  of 
war,  Germany  could  thus  at  the  very  outset  dishonor  the  French  army 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  simply  publishing  these  documents,  and  reveal- 
ing the  abominable  iniquity  of  its  chiefs.  How  can  France  rest  while 
such  proofs  of  her  dishonor  remain  in  foreign  hands  "i 

He  urges  the  government  to  obtain  communication  of  the  docu- 
ments handed  over  by  Esterhazy,  stating  that  Germany  is  willing  to 
return  the  documents  enumerated  in  the  bordereau  whenever  the  French 
government  sees  fit  to  ask  for  them.  These  would  furnish  "  the  new  fact " 
which  would  necessitate  further  revision  before  the  court  of  cassation. 
Should  the  government  refuse,  M.  Zola  declares  that  "  the  defenders  of 
truth  and  justice"  will  certainly  succeed  in  having,  on  November  23, 
when  his  trial  will  re-commence,  the  "  proof,  the  invincible  truth,"  and 
that  "my  beloved  and  brave  Labori  will,  therefore,  deliver  at  Versailles 
the  speech  which  he  was  unable  to  deliver  at  Rennes.  And  it  is  simple 
enough.  Nothing  will  be  lost.  I  shall  not  keep  him  silent.  He  will 
only  have  to  speak  the  truth  without  fear  of  injuring  me,  for  I  am  ready 
to  pay  for  it  with  my  liberty  and  my  blood.  Before  the  Seine  assize 
court  I  swore  to  Dreyfus's  innocence.  I  swear  it  before  the  world, 
which  now  proclaims  it  with  me.  And,  I  repeat,  truth  is  on  the  march; 
nothing  will  stop  it.  At  Rennes,  at  Rennes,  it  has  just  made  a  giant's 
stride.  I  have  no  longer  any  fear  except  that  I  may  see  it  arrive  in  a 
thunderclap  of  avenging  Nemesis  devastating  the  Fatherland  unless  we 
hasten  ourselves  to  malce  it  shine  forth  under  our  clear  sun  of  France." 
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In  a  certain  sense,  Dreyfus  needs  no  further  vindication. 
Before  the  bar  of  pubHc  opinion  and  of  common  justice  he 
is  already  fully  vindicated,  and  his  persecutors  and  judges 
are  hopelessly  condemned.  In  coupling  the  act  of  treason 
with  "  extenuating  circumstances,"  the  judges  evidently 
either  failed  to  realize  that  their  verdict  was  of  none  effect 
or  deliberately  sought  to  facilitate  its  overthrow,  thus  brand- 
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ing  themselves  with  moral  cowardice  in  not  daring 
what  they  knew  to  be  just  and  right. 

In  spite  of  the  signs  of  national  decadence  revealed  by 
the  amazing  developments  in  this  case,  the  picture  is  not 
without  redeeming  and  hopeful  features.  Not  least  among 
these  is  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  supremacy  of  civil 
government  over  military  authority,  and  the  dispelling  of  the 
idea,  widely  entertained,  that  France,  instead  of  being  a  civil 
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republic,  had  degenerated  into  a  military  despotism.  Another 
hopeful  sign  is  found  in  the  popular  tranquillity  amidst  con- 
ditions which,  according  to  former  precedents,  would,  ere  this 
have  brought  about  a  state  of  siege  in  Paris,  in  the  firmness 
with  which  the  anti-Republican  factions  are  kept  in  hand, 
and  in  the  promptness  with  which  the  single  attempt  at  revo- 
lution, by  Deroulede,  was  suppressed.  Further  it  is  only 
just  to  remember  that  even  if  the  army  has  given  us  this 
picture  of  decadence  and  degradation,  it  has  also  yielded 
some  fine  examples  of  honesty,  courage,  and  even  heroism. 
The  two  young  officers  who  stood  out  against  their  seniors 
on  the  court-martial,  and  gave  their  votes  for  truth  and  jus- 
tice, are  also  French  soldiers ;  and  so,  too,  are  the  heroic 
Picquart,  the  high-principled  Freystaetter,  the  staunch  For- 
zinetti,  and  others ;  while  outside  are  men  like  Zola,  Trarieux, 
Cle'menceau,  Jaures,  Reinach,  Demange,  Labori,  Bard,  La- 
zare,  and  a  hundred  others,  who  are  keeping  pure  and  unde- 
filed  the  high  traditions  of  the  French  nation.  Out  of  the 
evil  of  the  Rennes  court-martial,  good  may  yet  come  in  the 
provoking  of  a  reaction  which  will  give  the  republic  new  life 
and  a  fresh  incentive  to  Uve  it  worthily,  for  that  trial  has  not 
so  much  voiced  the  madness  of  the  baser  elements  in  the 
national  life  as  it  has  unwittingly  caricatured  it. 

Dreyfus-,  Alfred,  was  born  in  Miilhausen,  Alsace,  in  i860,  of  Jew- 
ish parents,  his  father  being  a  wealthy  cotton  spinner.  A  schoolmate 
declares  that  he  was  an  honorable,  straightforward  boy,  very  well  liked. 
After  the  annexation  of  Alsace  by  Germany,  he  went  to  Paris.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Ecole  Polytechnique^  and  studied  there  and 
in  the  School  of  Applied  Gunnery  until,  in  1882,  he  was  appointed  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  an  artillery  regiment.  From  1890  to  1892,  he  took  a 
distinguished  course  in  the  Ecole  de  Guerre,  and  in  1893  was  appointed 
probationer  on  the  general  staff,  where,  as  already  stated,  his  ambition, 
self-assertiveness,  and  all-absorbing  inquisitiveness,  coupled  with  the  fact 
of  his  Jewish  birth,  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to 
his  associates.  Before  being  appointed  to  the  general  staff,  he  had  mar- 
ried Lucie  Hadamard,  who  bore  him  two  children,  a  boy,  Pierre,  and  a 
girl,  Jeanne. 

A  Royalist  Conspiracy.  — After  the  abortive  revolution- 
ary attempt  by  Paul  Deroulede,  founder  of  the  League  of 
Patriots,  on  the  day  of  President  Faure's  funeral,  February 
23  (pp.  88,  331),  the  government  succeeded  in  unearthing 
evidence  of  an  organization  dating  back  to  July,  1898,  and 
of  a  plot  to  seize  the  government  by  force.  The  persons 
implicated  belonged  to  the  group  of  Royalist  and  Imperialist 
youth  and  the  Patriot  and  Anti-Semitic  Leagues.  On  Au- 
gust 12,  De'roulede,  with  Marcel-Habert  and  several  mem- 
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bers  of  these  leagues,  was  arrested,  and  the  offices  of  the 
Patriot  League  were  closed.  However,  M.  Gue'rin,  president 
of  the  Anti-Semite  League,  with  several  of  his  associates, 
refused  to  submit  to  arrest,  and  barricaded  themselves  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  league  in  the  Rue  Chabrol,  known  as  Lc 
Grand  Occident  dc  France  in  opposition  to  the  Masonic  Grand 
Orient,  whence,  during  the  excitement  of  the  Dreyfus  trial, 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  them.  For  several 
weeks  they  defiantly  "  held  the  fort,"  but  linally  surrendered 
on  being  confronted  with  an  overwhelming  display  of  force. 

On  September  i8  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  began 
before  the  senate  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  justice  ;  but,  after 
listening  to  the  indictment,  the  senate  decided  to  adjourn, 
until  after  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  inquiry,  the  discus- 
sion of  its  competence  to  sit  as  a  high  court  to  try  the 
charges. 

The  siege  of  M.  Gue'rin  led  on  August  20  to  serious  riots 
in  Paris,  which  recalled  some  aspects  of  the  Commune.  A 
mob  of  Anarchists  and  Socialists,  inflamed  by  revolutionary 
harangues  from  the  Anarchist  ringleaders,  Sebastien  Faure 
and  Faberot,  attacked  a  number  of  churches.  The  church  of 
St.  Joseph  was  looted  in  a  mad  outburst  of  sacrilegious  fury  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  fierce  fighting,  in  which  nearly  400  per- 
sons were  injured  and.  150  arrests  were  made,  that  the  rioting 
was  suppressed  by  the  civil  and  republican  guards. 
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The  Campaig:n  in  Luzon.  —  The  hopeful  forecast  of  the 

situation  made  by  Gen.  F.  S.  Otis  at  the  end  of  June  (p. 
284)  received  little  confirmation  from  succeeding  events ; 
and  indeed,  independent  observers  writing  at  about  the  same 
date  represent  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  suppression  of  the 
revolt  as  fallacious.  The  plan  followed  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, of  making  raids  into  the  country,  dispersing  insur- 
gent bands,  capturing  villages  or  camps,  and  then  retiring 
and  leaving  such  of  the  natives  as  may  have  shown  friend- 
ship to  the  Americans  at  the  mercy  of  the  returning  insur- 
gents, tended  only  to  alienate  the  population,  while  it  did  not 
materially  weaken  the  insurgents,  whose  organization,  said 
these  observers,  "  is  still  good."  This  is  flat  contradiction  of 
General  Otis,  who,  June  26,  lepresented  the  insurgent  army 
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as  "  broken  up  "  and  the  whole  people  desirous  of  peace  and 
American  protection.  P\irther,  these  observers  declared  that 
the  American  army  in  the  field  would  have  to  be  reinforced 
to  double  its  existing  strength,  though  at  the  same  moment 
the  governor-general  was  writing  to  Washington  that  an 
effective  force  of  30,000  men  would  suffice  to  carry  on  the 
war  to  a  successful  end.  No  very  evident  signs  of  weaken- 
ing were  meanwhile  to  be  seen  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents. 
On  the  evening  of  June  30,  taking  advantage  of  darkness 
and  a  rainstorm,  the  rebels  at  San  Fernando  made  a  sally 
against  the  north  line  of  the  American  defenses,  and  for  an 
hour  gave  occupation  to  three  regiments,  hurried  into  the 
trenches  in  anticipation  of  a  general  attack.  The  loss  was 
small,  one  soldier  killed,  and  four  wounded ;  rebels'  loss, 
small.  Trifling  "  affairs "  like  this,  occurring  continually, 
were  proof  that  the  courage  of  the  Filipinos  was  not  flagging. 

On  July  1 1  occurred  one  of  those  brilliant  little  actions 
in  which  are  displayed  at  once  the  gallantry  of  our  troops, 
the  enterprise  of  their  commanders,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  for  the  task  which  lies  before  them.  The  Laguna 
de  Bay  (or  rather,  its  shores)  were  at  that  time  patrolled  by 
three  troops  of  the  4th  Cavalry  under  Captain  McGraw  and 
the  army  gunboat  Napidan.  The  headquarters  of  the  force 
were  at  an  island,  and  the  troopers  had  their  quarters  on 
board  a  ^umber  of  cascos-,  in  which  they  were  towed  about 
the  lake  to  make  sudden  descents  upon  towns  in  which  insur- 
gents might  have  rendezvous.  On  July  1 1  the  troops  had  an 
engagement  at  Muntinlupa  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake. 
There  they  found  500  insurgents  intrenched  near  the  shore. 
The  NapidaJi  shelled  the  rebels;  and  a  party  of  troopers, 
numbering  135,  landed  and  drove  them  by  a  sharp  running 
fight  to  the  hills ;  but  there  the  rebels  were  found  too 
strongly  posted  for  so  small  a  force  to  attack  them.  The 
American  loss  was  two  men  wounded.  The  bodies  of  ten 
insurgents  were  found  ;  it  was  believed  that  the  insurgents' 
loss  was  thirty-five. 

More  important  operations  of  the  same  kind  were  car- 
ried on  later  in  the  month.  On  July  27  an  expedition,  under 
Gen.  R.  H.  Hall,  captured  Calamba,  a  considerable  trading 
town  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake.  The  fighting  lasted 
two  hours ;  and  the  troops  engaged  were  400  of  the  Wash- 
ington volunteers,  450  of  the  21st  Infantry,  150  of  the  4th 
Cavalry;  there  were  two  guns  of  the  ist  Artillery.  The 
two    army  gunboats  Napidan  and    Oeste   cooperated.     The 
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insurgents  retreated  in  haste  through  the  town,  shooting 
from  houses  and  bushes  as  they  fled  to  the  hills.  Of  the 
Americans,  7  were  killed  and  20  wounded;  16  Filipinos 
were  found  dead.  There  was  much  shooting  by  amigos,  who 
carried  white  flags  and  fired  from  the  bush.  After  the  fight, 
a  number  of  Spaniards,  civilians  and  soldiers,  presented 
themselves  before  the  victors  and  made  themselves  known 
as  prisoners  who  had  been  forced  into  the  rebel  army  or  had 
been  compelled  to  be  the  servants  of  their  captors.  The 
next  day  the  insurgents  descended  from  the  hills,  and,  think- 
ing the  Americans  had  withdrawn,  were  about  to  enter  the 
town,  when  General  Hall  drove  them  back. 

A  lamentable  occurrence  took  place  in  the  last  week  of 
July,  at  Paete,  on  Laguna  de  Bay,  near  Santa  Cruz.  The 
town  was  full  of  people  who  had  returned  after  General 
Lawton's  expedition,  having  been  assured  they  would  not  be 
molested  if  they  attended  to  their  business  peaceably.  The 
commander  of  the  Napidan^  Lieutenant  Copp,  having  heard 
that  the  insurgents  had  reentered  the  place,  steamed  in  and, 
without  warning,  opened  fire  with  his  6-pounders.  The 
people,  on  sight  of  the  gunboat  approaching,  fled  in  terror, 
and  barely  had  time  to  escape.  One  child  was  killed  and 
many  buildings  damaged. 

Strong  resentment  was  aroused  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  lake  region  by  the  action  of  Lieutenant  Copp, 
of  the  Napidan.  It  was  charged  that  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  gunboat  had  landed  and  looted  the  best  buildings  in  the 
town  after  the  bombardment.  A  telegram  of  the  same  date 
reported  the  return  of  the  gunboat  Wheeling  from  a  cruise 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  bringing 
intelligence  that  the  insurgents  occupied  every  village. 

Capture  of  Angeles.  —  On  August  9,  General  MacArthur's 
force,  4,000  men,  advanced  six  miles  from  San  Fernando, 
encountering  and  defeating  a  force  of  6,000  Filipinos.  The 
advance  was  a  stubborn  fight  from  start  to  finish.  The 
troops  covered  five  miles  in  the  first  five  hours,  and  at  2 
o'clock  had  advanced  six  miles  to  Calulet,  along  the  railroad, 
stretching  on  each  side  of  it  for  two  miles.  After  driving 
the  insurgents  out,  the  army  halted  here  preparatory  to  an 
advance  upon  the  town  of  Angeles,  which  was  to  be  made 
the  northern  base  of  operations  instead  of  San  Fernando, 
where  a  garrison  of  600  was  left.  The  casualties,  as  re- 
ported by  General  Otis,  were,  killed  5,  wounded  29;  the 
insurgents'  loss,  as  reported  by  General  Mac  Arthur,  was  100 
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killed,  300  wounded.  Angeles  was  not  captured  till  August 
16.  On  that  day,  Colonel  Smith,  with  ten  companies  of  the 
12th  Infantry,  and  two  guns  of  Battery  F,  ist  Artillery,  at- 
tacked the  insurgents,  2,500  men,  strongly  intrenched,  and 
drove  them,  back  after  a  sharp  light,  in  which  the  American 
loss  was  2  killed  and  12  wounded.  The  insurgents  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Angeles  rallied  after  their  expulsion  from 
that  place,  and  skirmishes  with  small  bands  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  One  lieutenant  of  the  21st  Infantry  was  killed 
and  another  wounded  while  reconnoitring  north  of  the  town, 
August  20.  In  the  fighting  at  and  beyond  Calulet  and 
Angeles,  the  insurgents  made  a  most  stubborn  resistance. 
In  relating  the  particulars  of  se\eral  days'  lighting,  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Associated  Press  says,  in  a  dispatch 
mailed  to  Hong-Kong : 

"Of  these  operations  the  Associated  Press  correspondent  was 
permitted  to  send  only  an  inadequate  dispatch,  dictated  verbatim  by 
Major-General  Otis.  The  censor  writes  stereotyped  otificial  phrases  and 
adjectives  into  the  dispatches,  tending  to  magnify  tlie  American  opera- 
tions and  minimize  the  oppt)sition.  Cjcneral  Otis  says  newspapers  are 
not  pubHc  institutions,  but  i)rivate  enterprises,  and  tlie  correspondents 
are  only  here  on  sufferance." 

On  August  I  2  a  force  of  insurgents  at  San  Mateo,  north- 
east of  the  San  Juan  reservoir,  about  ten  miles  from  Manila, 
were  routed  by  Gen.  Samuel  B.  M.  Young's  brigade ;  the 
American  loss  was  3  killed,  13  wounded.  The  troops  were 
exhausted  by  the  laborious  march  through  a  very  difficult 
country.  The  insurgents,  300  or  400  men,  retreated  to  the 
hills,  and  there,  from  a  strong  position,  successfully  withstood 
the  efforts  of  one  of  General  Young's  three  columns  to  dis- 
Jodge  them. 

On  the  same  day  the  insurgents  made  an  attempt  upon 
San  Luis,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Calumpit.  The  attack  on 
this  place  was  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  two  companies  of  the 
2 2d  Infantry.     American  loss,  one  killed,  two  wounded. 

Insurrection  Spreads  Southward.— On  August  12,  ad- 
vices received  at  Manila  from  Negros  and  Cebu  (see  map,  p. 
40)  reported  the  insurrection  as  "gaining  strength  remarka- 
bly "  in  both  of  those  islands.  This  was  a  surprise,  for  Ne- 
gros and  Cebu  had  always  been  regarded  as  most  friendly ; 
their  people  had  received  Commissioner  Schurman  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.  But  now  outbreaks  were  feared,  partic- 
ularly in  Cebu,  where  some  of  the  leading  men  had  gone 
over  to  the  insurgents.  In-  Negros,  insurgent  bands  were 
reported  to  be  operating  after  the  manner  of  the  Cuban  in- 
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surgents,  destroying  plantation  property  ;  claims  for  indem- 
nification for  loss  through  these  outrages  were  coming  in  for 
presentation  to  the  governor-general. 

Intelligence  reached  Manila  August  26  that  four  men  of 
the  23d  Infantry  had  been  ambushed  at  Cebu  and  three  of 
them  killed ;  the  fourth  escaped.  One  week  later,  news 
came   from  Cebu  that  Colonel  Bayless,  with    infantry  and 

two  field  pieces, 
marched  into 
the  hill  country 
in  pursuit  of  the 
natives  who  had 
ambushed  these 
soldiers.  The 
insurgents  were 
driven  out  of 
their  defenses 
and  forced  to  re- 
tire farther  into 
the  hills.  There 
were  no  casual- 
ties on  the 
American  side.  In  Negros  the  village  or  port  of  Argogula, 
"  a  most  impregnable  stronghold  "  of  the  bands  that  had 
been  ravaging  the  plantations,  was  captured  by  the  6th 
Infantry  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Byrne.  The 
American  loss  was  trifling,  none  killed ;  2 1  rebels  were  killed. 
Native  Treachery.  —  Filipino  municipal  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  military  authorities  in  captured  towns,  have 
in  many  instances  proved  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  going 
over  to  the  insurgents.  August  22  the  mayor  of  San  Pedro 
Macati  was  brought  prisoner  to  Manila,  charged  with  using 
his  office  as  a  recruiting  station  for  the  insurgent  army ;  four 
disguised  insurgent  officers  were  assisting  him.  About  the 
same  date  the  mayor  of  Balinag  was  also  arrested ;  this  offi- 
cial was  caught  passing  over  the  lines  bearing  incriminating 
papers.  When  the  people  of  Imus,  by  favor  of  General 
Lawton  and  Commissioner  Worcester,  had  exercised  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  chosen  a  mayor,  the  official-elect  was 
found  to  have  his  abode  in  the  jail  at  Bilibid,  suspected  of 
being  a  revolutionist ;  but  the  people's  choice  was  released 
and  duly  installed  in  office.  The  foremost  citizen  of  Ange- 
les, a  very  particular  friend  of  the  Americans,  was  found 
communicating  with  the  insurgents. 
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Smugfgflingf.  —  It  was  long  a  puzzle  to  conjecture  whence 
and  how  the  insurgents  obtained  their  war  material.  An  ex- 
planation is  found  in  a  long  communication  from  a  naval 
officer  (unnamed)  of  high  rank,  written  August  i.  A  few 
passages  from  this  officer's  letter  follow : 

"The  islands  are  full  of  hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  ready  for  the 
market.  The  foreign  houses  of  the  chief  ports  own  or  control  a  great 
fleet  of  small  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels ;  and  all  that 
is  recpiisite  for  highly  lucra- 
tive trading  is  clearance  for 
the  insurgent  ports,  where 
the  merchandise  is  stacked 
up,  awaiting  sale.  Getting 
safely  out  of  such  ports  witli 
a  full  cargo  insures  enormous 
profits. 

"  Before  the  navy  secured 
control  of  the  thirteen  pur 
chased  Spanish  gunboats  |/ 
<?.,  while  they  were  under  tlic 
army  control],  no  clearance 
was  needed.  Commerce  was 
l^ractically  free.  The  little 
merchantmen  simply  ran 
stuff  from  the  closed  insur- 
gent ports  to  open  islands, 
carted  it  overland  to  nearby 
open  ports,  and  sold  it,  smug- 
gling arms  and  ammunition 
on  the  return  trip.  The  naval 
cruisers  and  gunboats  guard- 
ing the  open  ports  were  easily 
avoided.  In  a  few  instances, 
at  least,  the  small  craft, 
owned  by  supposedly  friendly 
natives,  obtained  clearance 
from  United  States  ofificers 
for  three  or  four  open  ports, 
and  stopped  at  various  forbidden  harbors  in  the  round  voyage,  some 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the  jjort  doing  a  little  convenient 
winking  at  the  disparity  of  elapsed  time.  When  the  mollifying  fever 
was  at  its  highest.  General  Otis  opened  wide  the  closed  ports;  and, 
besides  the  resultant  flow  of  money,  ammunition,  and  food  into  the 
besieged  districts,  the  insurgent  clearances  showed  that  vessels  actually 
paid  a  5  per  cent  tax  at  every  place  they  touched,  to  the  insurgent 
government. 

"Admiral  Dewey,  on  May  15,  ordered  his  cruisers  to  disregard  all 
clearances  and  stop  all  trade  with  ports  not  actually  '  in  possession  of 
our  forces.'  This  radical  step  was  advisecUy  taken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, after  conference  with  his  ca])tains.  General  Otis  dared  not  resist 
the  order,  when  informed  of  its  issue,  although  he  resented  it.  If  he  had 
openly  disagreed  to  it,  his  protest  would  have  had  to  go  to  Washington, 
and  he  would  not  run  that  risk.  So  he  followed  Dewey's  lead,  and  de- 
creed the  closure  of  all  ports  not  under  his  effective  control.     About  that 
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date  occurred  the  remarkable  scene  in  the  meeting  of  the  commission  at 
Manila,  marking  the  culmination  of  the  differences  between  the  com- 
manders-in-chief afloat  and  ashore,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
admiral's  decision  to  start  for  home.  It  was  at  the  same  meeting  that 
Dewey,  according  to  current  belief,  calmly  used  the  expression  '  your 
lying  reports  '  to  the  governor-general." 

Luna's  Slayers  Acquitted.  —  In  June  the  report  reached 
Manila  that  General  Luna,  the  insurgent  secretary  of  war, 
had  been  assassinated  by  men  of  Aguinaldo's  bodyguard. 
As  usual,  the  report  was  at  first  contradicted,  but  later  was 
confirmed ;  and  the  alleged  assassins  were  put  on  trial  by  an 
insurgent  court-martial  at  Cabanatuan.  The  accused  men 
were  acquitted,  on  the  ground  of  self-defense. 

A  telegram  from  Manila,  of  July  7,  states  that  the  testimony  showed 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Luna  and  other  officers  to 
kill  Aguinaldo,  and  to  make  Luna  dictator.  Nothing  was  said  of  any 
steps  being  taken  to  punish  Luna's  fellow  conspirators.  "Luna's 
death,"  says  the  telegram  from  Manila,  "seems  to  have  strengthened 
Aguinaldo's  leadership  for  the  time.  Luna's  supporters  are  now  out- 
wardly loyal  to  Aguinaldo." 

Continued  Figfhtingf.  —  In  the  province. of  Cavite,  for 
some  time  believed  to  be  well  under  control,  and  where  the 
rebels  had  been  "  effectually  scattered  and  demoralized  be- 
yond recuperation,"  the  Filipinos  were  reported,  August  23,  to 
have  assembled  an  army  of  several  thousand  men,  distributee^ 
among  the  important  towns  from  the  lake  to  the  bay. 

On  September  2  the  insurgents  opened  fire  with  two 
Krupp  cannons  upon  the  Americans  at  Angeles.  No  damage 
was  done,  but  few  of  the  shells  exploding  and  the  aim  being 
bad.  The  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
September  8,  says  of  the  operations  at  and  beyond  Angeles  : 

"  It  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  officers  that  the  recent  advance 
from  San  Fernando  north  to  Angeles  was  entirely  due  to  political  pres- 
sure in  the  United  States.  They  all  agree  that  it  was  determined  upon 
in  order  to  offset  the  effect  produced  by  the  newspaper  correspondents' 
round  robin.     [See  below.] 

"  It  is  believed  that  Otis  has  not  enough  men  to  spare  to  hold  the 
position  safely.  There  are  five  miles  of  unguarded  railroad  line  between 
Calulet  and  Angeles,  and  the  rebels  were  able  to  descend  upon  this  and 
tear  it  up  for  three  miles.  The  road  was  very  poorly  built,  and  it  has 
taken  three  weeks  to  repair  it. 

On  September  23  the  town  of  Olangapo,  in  Subig  bay, 
where  an  insurgent  force  with  a  Krupp  gun  were  intrenched, 
was  for  three  hours  bombarded  by  the  United  States  cruiser 
Charleston,  monitor  Alonterey,  gunboat  Concord,  and  supply 
ship  Zajiro.  Then  a  party  of  men  from  the  ships  landed 
and  destroyed  the  Krupp  gun  with  gun-cotton.     The  town 
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was  riddled  by  shells  and  took  fire  at  several  places. 
Whether  the  insurgent  force  suffered  any  loss  of  life  was  not 
ascertained.  On  September  25  the  gunboat  7^<?/;r/ returned 
to  Manila  from  the  northwest  side  of  Manila  bay,  where,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orani  river,  she  had  found  the  gunboat 
Urdaneta,  which  the  insurgents  had  captured.  The  Urdan- 
eta  was  a  total  wreck ;  her  crew  were  prisoners,  except  her 
commander,  Cadet  Wood,  killed  in  action. 

On  September  27  the  insurgents  were  reported  to  be  try- 
ing to  incite  the  people  of  Malabon,  a  town  of  30,000  inhab- 
itants, five  miles  from  Manila  (see  map,  p.  44),  to  rise  against 
the  American  garrison  of  70  men.  Malabon  seems  to  be  ill- 
affected  toward  the  Americans ;  two  mayors  refused,  after 
being  elected,  to  assume  ofhce. 

A  dispatch  from  General  Smith,  commanding  at  Ilo-ilo, 
was  received  at  Manila  July  21,  telling  of  severe  fighting  at 
Bobong,  La  Carlota  district,  Negros.  Captain  Byrne  of  the 
1 6th  Infantry,  commanding  70  men,  surprised  450  Babay- 
lones,  and  killed  115;  many  more  were  wounded.  The 
American  loss  was  i  killed  and  i  wounded.  The  Manila 
dispatch  states  that  "  the  fighting  was  mostly  at  close  quarters 
with  bayonets  and  clubbed  guns."  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  miracle 
that  in  such  an  encounter  the  losses  were  so  vastly  unequal. 
Perhaps  some  explanation  can  be  divined  from  this  item  in 
the  telegram  :  "  It  is  supposed  that  the  band  of  robbers 
who  were  so  severely  punished  by  Captain  Byrne's  com- 
mand was  a  part  of  the  same  marauders  who  murdered  Cap- 
tain Tilley  of  the  Signal  Corps  May  27." 

A  Call  for  Volunteers.  — On  July  6  was  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  adjutant-general,  by  direction  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  General  Order  122,  calling  for  ten  regiments  of  vol- 
unteers for  service  in  the  Philippines. 

The  regiments  were  to  be  organized  according  to  the  act  of  March 
2,  1899;  and  each  was  to  be  made  up  of  1,309  enlisted  men,  with  50 
commissioned  officers,  and  the  several  organizations  were  to  be  desig- 
nated the  26th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th,  31st,  32d,  33d,  34th,  and  35th 
Regiments  of  Infantry,  United  States  Volunteers.  The  general  order 
provided  that  applicants  for  commissions,  except  officers  of  the  regular 
army,  must  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  as  to  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  fitness,  and,  besides,  must  have  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  The  enlistment  of  men  was  to  be  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1901,  unless  sooner  discharged;  and  the  usual  requirements  of 
citizenship  and  educational  requirements  were  formally  waived.  In  view 
of  the  probable  severe  service  of  the  regiments,  and  the  climatic  condi- 
tions to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  the  physical  qualifications  of 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men  were  to  be  esteemed  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 
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An  order  for  the  enrollment  of  ten  additional  volunteer 
regiments  for  service  in  the  Philippines  was  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  war  August  i8.  These  regiments  are  numbered 
from  38th  to  47th,  and  their  total  strength  is  13,090  men. 
With  these  additional  regiments  added,  the  total  strength  of 
the  army  is  95,045  men,  of  whom  30,170  are  of  the  volun- 
teer regiments.     The  force  in  the  Philippines  at  the  opening 

of  the  campaign  in  Oc- 
tober  or  November 
wauld  be  about  60,000. 

The  Sulu  Treaty.— 

General  Boles  returned 
to  Manila  August  24 
from  Sulu,  having  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  a 
treaty  with  His  Majesty, 
the  Sultan  of  the  Sulu 
archipelago,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

American  sovereignty 
over  the  Moros  shall  be  rec- 
ognized, and  there  sliall  be 
no  persecution  on  account  of 
religion. 

The  United  States  shall 
occupy  and  control  such 
parts  of  the  archipelago  as 
public  interest   demands. 

Any  person  can  purchase 
land  with  the  Sultan's  con- 
sent. 

The  introduction  of   fire- 
arms shall  be  prohibited. 
Piracy  shall  be  suppressed. 
The  American    courts    shall   have  jurisdiction  except  between   the 
Moros. 

The  Americans  shall  protect  the  Moros  against  foreign  imposition. 
The  Sultan's  subsidy  from  Spain  shall  be  continued. 

The  Press  Censorship.  —  For  a  long  time  mutterings 
had  been  heard  against  the  strict  censorship  exercised  by 
General  Otis  over  the  cable  dispatches  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents  with  the  army  in  the  field  and  at  Manila. 
At  last,  on  July  17,  was  cabled  from  Hong-Kong  the  follow- 
ing declaration  which  bore  the  signatures  of  all  the  American 
newspaper  correspondents  in  the  Philippines : 

"The  entire  staff  of  correspondents  of  American  newspapers  sta- 
tioned in  Manila  unite  in  the  following  statement:  We  believe  that, 
owing  to  the  official  dispatches  sent  from  Manila  and  published  in 
Washington,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  received  a  false  im- 
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pression  of  the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  these  dispatches 
present  an  ultra-optimistic  view  which  is  not  shared  by  general  officers 
in  the  field.  We  believe  that  these  dispatches  incorrectly  represent  the 
existing  conditions  among  the  Filipinos  with  respect  to,  first,  internal 
dissensions  among  them  ;  secondly,  their  demoralization  as  a  result  of 
the  American  campaign  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  brigand-like  character  of  their 
army.  We  believe  these  dispatches  err  in  the  declaration  that  '  the  situ- 
ation is  well  in  hand,'  and  the  assumption  that  the  insurrection  can  be 
speedily  ended  without  any  greatly  increased  force.  We  think  that  the 
Filipinos'  tenacity  of  purpose  has  been  underestimated,  and  that  the 
statements  that  the  volunteers  are  willing  to  serve  a  further  period  are 
unfounded. 

"  The  censorship  has  compelled  us  to  participate  hi  this  misrepre- 
sentation, by  excising  or  altering  uncontroverted  statements  of  fact,  on 
the  plea  that,  to  quote  General  Otis's  words,  'they  would  alarm  the  peo- 
ple at  home,'  and,  again,  'would  set  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
the  ears.' 

"  We  specify,  as  examples,  the  prohibition  of  dispatches  giving  the 
hospital  reports  of  the  numbers  of  heat  prostrations  in  the  field  ;  the 
suppression  of  full  reports  of  field  operations  in  cases  of  failure;  the  pro- 
hibition of  complete  reports  of  the  general  situation ;  and  the  systematic 
minimizing  of  all  naval  operations." 

When  this  manifesto  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  the 
War  Department  at  Washington  at  first  decided  to  ignore  it ; 
but  July  2  1,  after  a  cabinet  meeting,  a  statement  was  posted 
at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

The  allegations  of  the  correspondents  were  declared  to  be  false  in 
every  particular.  As  for  the  relations  between  army  and  navy,  they 
were,  according  to  General  Otis,  "most  harmonious."  To  the  charge 
that  the  operations  of  the  navy  had  been  minimized,  the  reply  was  made 
that  "General  Otis  has  repeatedly  recognized  the  work  of  the  navy, 
as,  for  example,  in  his  dis])atch  of  June  15,  in  which  he  says,  'Navy 
aided  greatly  on  shore  bay,  landing  forces  occasionally;'  and  again, 
under  date  of  July  9:  'The  army  and  navy  are  in  hearty  accord,  and  the 
best  of  feeling  prevails.'  " 

But  the  passage  from  Otis's  dispatch  of  June  15,  here 
quoted,  seemed  to  naval  officers  a  grudging  form  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  navy's  services ;  and  the  later  mention  of 
the  hearty  accord  between  army  and  navy,  it  was  noticed, 
bore  the  date  of  the  call  of  the  complainant  correspondents 
on  General  *Otis,  July  9,  when  they  presented  to  him  their 
"  round  robin." 

There  are  two  telegrams  from  Captain  Barker,  of  the 
navy,  and  two  from  General  Otis,  relating  to  certain  joint 
operations  of  June   13,  viz: 

Manila,  June  13. 
Secretary  Navy,  Washington : 

The  insurgents  fired  at  navy  yard,  masked  batteries.  Ships  of  war 
shelled  position  and  intrenchments.  The  Helena  and  the  Monadnock 
landed  forces  to  assist  in  maintaining'the  position  until  reinforced  by  the 
army.  The  movement  was  successful.  Enemy  was  routed.  No  casual- 
ties in  the  navy.  BARKER. 
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Manila,  June  14. 
Secretary  Navy,  Washington : 

Regarding  engagement  of  June  13,  detail  of  officers  for  special  ser- 
vice indicated  was  signalled,  "  Appreciate  assistance  of  the  navy,  which 
I  shall  acknowledge  with  pleasure  officially,  Lawton."  BARKER. 

Manila,  June  14. 
Adjutant- General,  Washington. 

Lawton's  troops  under  Wheaton  and  Ovenshine  occupy  country 
south  of  Bacoor ;  have  scouted  westward  and  some  distance  southward 
on  line  Zapote  river  and  Bacoor  road;  enemy  appears  to  have  retired  on 
Imus,  abandoning  bay  country.  The  fighting  yesterday  severe  ;  our  loss 
10  killed  and  40  wounded,  majority  all  crossing  Zapote  river;  enemy 
driven  from  heavy  and  well  constructed  intrenchments,  to  which  they 
held  tenaciously;  their  loss  several  hundred,  of  whom  50  buried  this 
morning.  Will  not  probably  make  any  determined  future  stand  in 
southern  provinces.  OTIS. 

Manila,  June  15. 
Adjutant- General,  Washington : 

Success  Lawton's  troops  Cavite  province  greater  than  reported 
yesterday.  Enemy,  numbering  over  4,000,  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured  more  than  one-third  ;  remainder  much  scattered,  have  retreated 
south  to  Imus,  their  arsenal ;  of  five  pieces  of  artillery,  three  captured. 
Navy  aided  greatly  on  shore  bay,  landing  forces  occasionally.  Inhabi- 
tants in  that  country  rejoice  at  deliverance,  and  welcome  with  enthusi- 
astic demonstrations  arrival  of  our  troops.  OTIS. 

Here  General  Lawton  is  seen  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
navy  for  its  aid  in  the  engagement ;  but  of  this  no  mention 
in  General  Otis's  report.  In  the  dispatch  of  June  15  occurs 
General  Otis's  first  recognition  of  the  navy's  services,  quoted 
in  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

After  rehearsing  the  particulars  of  this  controversy,  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  adds : 

"  The  closing  quotation  from  General  Otis  contained  in  the  state- 
ment from  the  cabinet  has  hitherto  been  suppressed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  is  an  extract  from  a  long  cable  dispatch  sent  by  General  Otis 
just  after  he  had  been  visited  by  the  correspondents,  and  within  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  received  the  'round  robin.'  The  omission  of  the 
remainder  of  this  dispatch  of  July  9,  the  date  of  the  correspondents' 
visit  to  General  Otis,  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  cabinet  does  not 
care  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  the  premises.  It  is  incredible  that  any 
military  considerations  exist  that  would  render  inadvisable  the  un- 
abridged publication  of  General  Otis's  dispatches,  dated  July  20  and  21, 
as  well  as  July  9,  unless  it  is  regarded  as  more  favorable  to  General  Otis 
to  issue  extracts  from  them  in  conjunction  with  a  P'ilipino  letter  and  a 
naval  indorsement  which  were  not  even  distantly  pertinent.  There  was 
no  concealment,  equivocation,  or  want  of  specifications  about  the  corre- 
spondents' charges." 

Upon  the  effect  of  the  complaints  against  General  Otis's 
management  of  affairs  upon  public  opinion,  the  Tribune  says 
editorially : 
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**The  president  needs,  and  the  country  needs,  in  command  at 
Manila,  a  man  who  will  hold  the  public  confidence.  It  is  not  meant  that 
he  should  manage  to  satisfy  all  correspondents,  whether  of  reputable  and 
patriotic  journals  or  any  others.  But  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country  is  necessary  if  the  government  is  to  be  effectively  sustained. 
If  the  good  faith  of  reports  from  the  Philippines  is  distrusted,  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  service  there,  that  will  affect  both  the  quality  and  the  number 
of  enlistments,  the  results  of  elections  in  many  states,  the  convictions 
which  members  of  congress  will  take  with  them  to  Washington,  and 
thus  the  supplies  of  money 
and  troops,  and  the  provision 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
all  new  possessions.  It  is  for 
the  president  to  decide  wheth- 
er General  Otis  can  now  com- 
mand the  public  confidence." 

China  Embargfoes 

Horses. —  Early  in  Au- 
gust the  Chinese  govern- 
ment refused  to  permit 
the  shipment  to  Manila 
of  horses  purchased  for 
General  Otis's  account, 
on  the  ground  that  horses 
are  "  contraband  of  war." 
This  action  gave  offense 
at  Washington,  being 
almost  tantamount  to 
practical  recognition  of 
Filipino  belligerency. 
Officials  interpret  it  to 
mean  that  China  holds 
that  the  United  States  government,  instead  of  being  engaged 
in  suppressing  insurrection,  is  involved  in  a  war;  and  that 
goods  purchased  in  China  for  the  use  of  the  American  army 
in  the  Philippines,  are  consequently  contraband. 

The  Filipino  Character.  —  The  Eve7iing  Post  of  New 
York  is  a  declared  opponent  of  expansion  and  imperialism ; 
but,  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  the  islands,  it  has 
had  a  regular  correspondent  at  Manila,  whose  judgments 
upon  men  and  affairs  are  pronounced  in  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  dominant  in  the  edito- 
rial columns  of  that  journal.  It  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  Eveiiiiig  Post  that  opinions  so  out  of  tune  with  its  own 
should  be  hospitably  entertained  by  an  opponent  of  their  gen- 
eral tenor,  and  their  admission  into  the  Post  is  in  itself  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  inspired  by  any  vulgar  imperialist  or 
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expansionist  partisanship.  Hence  this  correspondent's  re- 
marks upon  Aguinaldo  and  his  countrymen,  written  in  June 
and  published  July  20,  deserve  to  be  put  on  record.  Of  the 
Filipinos  in  general,  this  writer's  opinion  is  decidedly  unfa- 
vorable. 

There  is,  he  says,  nothing  whatever  truthful  or  sincere  about  a 
Filipino.  By  instinct  and  training  he  is  untruthful,  tricky,  treacherous. 
The  only  thing  to  be  depended  upon  in  negotiating  with  him  is  to  assume 
as  a  certainty  that  what  he  says  is  not  true,  and  that  the  reasons  he  as- 
signs for  his  conduct  are  not  the  real  ones.  This  makes  a  very  unsub- 
stantial basis  for  negotiations,  but  it  is  the  only  basis  possible  with  the 
Filipino. 

An  instance  of  the  terror  inspired  into  the  more  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  native  people  of  Manila  by  the  despotic  rule  of  the  heads  of  the 
revolt,  is  given  by  the  correspondent,  when  he  attributes  the  failure  of 
the  efforts  for  peace  with  the  United  States,  made  by  the  leading  citizens 
of  Manila  after  the  fall  of  Malolos,  to  the  unwillingness  of  a  delegation  to 
go  within  the  insurgents'  lines ;  they  feared  the  same  fate  which,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  troubles,  had  befallen  one  of  their  foremost  fellow- 
citizens,  who  had  visited  the  rebel  camp  and  had  been  summarily  be- 
headed by  Aguinaldo. 

The  delegation  might  well  decline  to  serve  as  envoys  to  the  insur- 
gent chief,  in  view  of  the  fate  of  their  fellow-citizen  ;  but  a  more  impress 
sive  lesson  of  the  dangers  attending  peace  embassies  was  given  in  May, 
when  the  insurgent  "congress"  at  San  Isidro,  controlled  for  a  moment 
by  a  majority  which  favored  peace,  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to 
open  negotiations  with  General  Otis  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  three  American  commissioners  (p.  17). 

"  As  soon  as  the  peace  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Filipino 
congress,  Luna  took  active  steps,  in  the  genuine  Filipino  way,  to  con- 
serve his  own  interests.  He  concentrated  the  army  at  Tarlac,  a  strong 
position  on  the  railroad  some  twenty  miles  from  San  Fernando,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  our  advance,  and  then  took  active  measures  to  get  into 
his  possession  this  congressional  commission.  Two  of  them  he  cap- 
tured and  beheaded;  three  of  them  joined  forces  with  him,  and  the  two 
others  made  alucky  escape  to  Manila,  and  thus  saved  their  heads.  .  .  . 

"  The  only  hope  of  peace  lies  in  the  factional  quarrels  of  the  insur- 
gent leaders.  Their  habit  of  deceit  and  treachery  renders  it  as  impos- 
sible to  deal  honestly  and  sincerely  with  each  other  as  to  do  so  with  us," 
and  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion  necessarily  prevail.  It  is  this  which 
has  been  counted  upon  from  the  first,  by  all  persons  familiar  with  the 
Filipino  character  and  history,  to  bring  about  the  final  termination  of  the 
insurrection,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  arms  against  an  un- 
divided and  loyal  people.  That  these  forces  are  at  work  bringing  about 
this  result,  these  facts  amply  show." 

Aguinaldo  on  Independence.  —  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  "  Presi- 
dent "  Aguinaldo  delivered  at  Tarlac,  the  insurgent  capital, 
a  perfervid  speech,  which  appeared  in  the  national  organ,  In- 
dependencia.  From  the  exordium,  which  is  an  apostrophe  to 
his  country,  it  is  plain  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Filipinos  at  the 
hands  of    Spain  are  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  that 
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Spain  is  henceforth  to  be  regarded  by  them  with  love  as  their 
mother  country : 

"  Beloved  Daughter  of  the  Ardent  Sun,"  —  thus  opens  the  speech  — 
"commended  by  Providence  to  the  care  of  noble  Spain,  be  not  ungrate- 
ful to  her  salute  who  warmed  you  with  the  breath  of  her  own  culture  and 
civilization.   ,  .   . 

"  Delicate  Flower  of  the  East,  scarcely  eight  months  weaned  from  the 
breast  of  thy  mother,  thou  hast  dared  to  brave  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion such  as  is  the  United  States,  after  barely  organizing  and  disciplining 
thy  little  army.  Yet  we  reply  we  will  be  slaves  to  none,  nor  allow  our- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  soft  words.  Pet  us  continue  to  defend  our 
fatherland  till  independence  is  assured,  for  this  is  justice.  We  shall  see 
at  last  that  the  great  American  nation  will  acknowledge  the  right  which 
is  on  our  side.  .  .  .  We  have  never  concealed  our  aspirations,  that  we 
aspire  but  to  independence,  that  we  will  struggle  on  to  obtain  it,  per- 
haps from  those  who  are  now  our  enemies  and  to-morrow  will  be  our 
allies,  as  they  were  for  the  overthrowal  of  the  power  of  Spain.  We 
might  well  accept  this  autonomy  America  offers,  but  what  can  we  do 
with  it  if  our  ambition  is  independence,  and  if  we  are  to  accept  it  only  to 
later  overthrow  by  force  of  arms  the  sovereignty  of  America.''  As  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  intention  of  the  Autonomists  to  make  use  of  treachery  and 
deceit,  we  cannot  accept  such  a  procedure.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
traitors  afterward.  We  wish  to  show  our  character  of  frankness  and 
sincerity,  and  nothing  more.  Let  us  avoid  the  example  of  those  natives 
who,  having  at  one  time  been  colonists,  accepted  autonomy  to  enable 
them  to  make  their  work  surer,  once  everything  was  prepared.  History 
has  given  us  an  example  of  this  in  recent  events.  Let  us  persist  in  our 
idea,  which  is  only  the  legitimate  and  noble  aspiration  of  a  peoj^le  which 
is  desirous  at  all  cost  to  preserve  its  national  Iionor  spotless  and  as  pure 
as  crystal.  Thus,  then,  there  will  not  be  a  single  Filipino  Autonomist. 
Those  who  are  so,  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  but  time-servers,  fearful 
of  losing  their  riches,  threatened  by  risks  of  war. 

"Filipinos!  Let  us  be  constant !  Let  us  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
our  union  !  " 

On  July  27  Aguinaldo  issued  an  appeal  to  the  powers  for 
recognition  of  Philippine  independence. 

He  claims  that  the  Filipinos  had  conquered  the  sovereignty  of  the 
islands  from  Spain  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  that 
therefore  Spain  was  in  no  position  to  cede  the  same  to  the  United  States. 
The  possession  of  7,000  Spanish  prisoners  ca])tiired  with  arms  in  their 
hands  is,  says  he,  "  eloquent  proof  of  the  nullity  of  Spanish  sovereignty, 
for  when  they  surrendered,  Spain's  hold  was  irrevocably  lost."  He 
further  says : 

"  Replying  to  the  Spanish  commission's  requests  to  release 
the  prisoners  because  Spain  no  longer  has  ])olitical  interests  in  the 
islands,  we  asked  for  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between  Spain  and 
the  Filipinos,  whereby  the  prisoners  would  be  released.  But  the  com- 
missioners refused,  because  it  would  mean  recognition  of  our  indepen- 
dence. This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  prisoners  must  stay  in  our 
hands  indefinitely,  because  their  possession  is  our  most  efficacious 
method  to  adjust  our  account  with  Spain  and  obtain  from  her  recogni- 
tion of  our  independence." 

He  asserts  that  the  Filipinos  had  conquered  all  the  country  except 
Manila,  and  that  they  cooperated  m  securing  the  capitulation  of  that 
town  by  surrounding  it  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  lives.    And  the  Filip- 
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inos  conquered  the  country  unassisted,  except  for  60  guns  given  by  Ad- 
miral 'Dewey  to  Aguinaldo.  He  repeats  the  claim  that  the  Filipinos 
have  letters  from  American  consuls  and  generals,  recognizing  their  sover- 
eignty, etc. 

Philippine  Commerce.  —  Worthington  C.  Ford,  formerly 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, makes,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  an  estimate  of  the  value 
to  American  trade  and  commerce  of  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in  which  he  criti- 
cises the  arguments  of  Whitelaw  Reid  and  others,  who  antic- 
ipate great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  American  owner- 
ship of  the  Philippines  (pp.  38,  273). 

He  foresees  that  the  islands,  if  wisely  administered,  may  develop  a 
considerable  trade  with  Asiatic  countries,  but  he  sees  little  prospect 
of  any  considerable  increase  in  the  commerce  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  our  Pacific  coast.  In  1898  our  trade  with  the  Philippines  was 
less  than  $5,000,000,  our  imports  thence  being  $4,100,000,  and  our  ex- 
ports thither  $150,000.  That  is  the  starting  point  in  the  calculation  of 
benefits  from  Philippine  trade.  What  will  it  cost  to  increase  it }  Already 
it  has  cost,  first,  $20,000,000  paid  to  Spain,  and  then  some  $2,000,000  a 
week  since  February  4,  1899,  in  war  expenses.  What  these  expenses 
will  ultimately  amount  to,  no  man  can  tell;  in  any  case,  that  commeiTce 
will  have  to  be  increased  enormously  before  it  begins  to  pay  back  the 
outlay. 

In  1897  the  total  exports  of  the  islands  to  all  the  world  amounted  to 
less  than  $25,000,000,  made  up  mainly  of  these  items;  hemp,  $8.5oo,- 
000;  sugar,  $7,000,000;  copra,  $2,687,978;  tobacco  in  leaf,  $1,323,445; 
cigars,  $805,000.  How  is  the  export  to  be  increased.^  Hemp  export, 
Mr.  Ford  says,  may  be  doubled.  "  Sugar,"  he  says,  "  shut  out  from  the 
European  markets,  and  not  wanted  in  the  United  States,  must  seek  an 
enlarged  sale  in  Asia,  and  incompetition  with  other  islands  —  Dutch  and 
English  —  suffering  from  the  same  closure  of  the  markets  they  once  en- 
joyed. Copra  promises  well,  but  it  must  be  multiplied  four  times  in  value 
to  touch  the  ten- million- dollar  mark.  The  magic  of  a  sugar  bounty  will 
work  no  wonders  here;  and  no  favors  of  a  free  market  will  increase  to 
an  appreciable  extent  the  exports  of  other  products.  It  will  be  many 
years  before  the  total  can  exceed  $25,000,000,  and  of  that  the  United 
States  cannot  take  $10,000,000." 

"Nor  does  the  import  interest,"  continues  Mr.  Ford,  "promise 
greater  elasticity.  The  largest  import  on  record  was  that  of  188 1,  when 
it  was  $18,500,000,  and  4  per  cent  of  that  sum  was  credited  to  the  United 
States.  As  sufficient  rice  is  not  grown  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  it  is 
imported;  but  wines,  flour,  and  provisions  are  also  important  food  im- 
ports, but  in  none  of  these  items,  save  some  flour,  do  we  have  a  share. 
More  than  $7,000,000  in  cotton  goods  is  imported  in  a  year,  but  that 
coming  from  the  United  States  has  never  touched  $21,000.  Spain  and 
the  United  Kingdom  held  almost  a  monopoly  between  them.  With 
Spain  out  of  the  race,  and  the  same  equal  conditions  of  entry  for  En- 
glish and  American  cottons  as  have  existed  in  the  past,  what  prospect  is 
there  of  our  wresting  this  trade  to  our  mill  products  .''  In  looking  over 
the  long  list  of  imports  into  the  islands  from  Europe,  it  is  seen  that  they 
constitute  what  is  required  by  the  white  man ;  and  the  increase  will  be 
slow,  dependent  upon  the  possibilities  of  a  producing  and  commercial 
phase  that  has  not  yet  been  even  approached.  ... 
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"  This  reverses  our  whole  experience,  for  in  Europe  are  found  our 
best  buyers  and  sellers.  Yet  on  this  reversal  of  policy  alone  can  I  see 
any  future  for  these  Philippines.  We  must  grow  what  Asia  wants,  and 
establish  factories  to  make  what  Asia  will  buy.  The  French  recognize 
this,  and  have  just  floated  a  loan  with  which  to  build  cotton  mills  in 
Tonkin  and  Indo-China,  employing  Chinese  cotton  and  Chinese  labor. 
Even  Japan,  in  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  olitained  an  express  conces- 
sion of  possible  future  importance:  'Japanese  subjects  shall  be  free  to 
engage  in  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries  in  all  the  open  cities, 
towns,  and  ports  of  China,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  import  into  China 
all  kinds  of  machinery,  paying  only  the  stipulated  import  duties  thereon.' 
If  the  United  States  intends  to  make  the  Philippines  great  importing 
islands,  it  must  be  by  centring  the  intention  in  Asiatic  products.  British 
India  no  sooner  began  to  manufacture  on  her  own  account  than  she 
turned  to  China  and  Japan  for  a  market." 

Opinion  in  the  United  States.  —  The  Farm  and  Home, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  eUcited  from  20,000  farmers  their 
views  on  some  of  the  issues  arising  out  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  More  than  one-half  of  the  votants  are  from  the  Cen- 
tral West  and  the  Middle  states,  the  rest  are  equally  divided 
between  the  New  England,  the  Southern,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  states.  The  following  questions  were  put  to  the  far- 
mers, with  the  results  here  shown  : 

Should  the  Filipinos  be  held  in  subjection  to  the  United  States,  or 
should  they  be  allowed  to  form  an  independent  government .'' 

Independent,         .......  12,520 

Subjection, 8,416 

Should  Cuba  be  free  and  independent,  or  should  it  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States  > 

Independent,        .......         I3)i99 

Annexed,      ........  7,362 

Should  Porto  Rico  be  free  and  independent,  or  should  it  be  annexed 
to  Cuba  or  to  the  United  States  .^ 

Annexed  to  United  States,  .         .         .-        .  11,897 

Independent,        .......  6,004 

Annexed  to  Cuba, 1,746 

Should  there  be  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  ? 

No, 9,832 

Yes, 9,327 

Should  coolie  or  contract  labor  be  permitted  in  Hawaii  or  other 
tropical  dependencies  in  defiance  of  the  United  States  contract-labor 
laws .'' 

No, 18,055 

Yes,     .........  1,151 

Among  other  recent  representative  expressions  of  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  we  quote  the  following : 

'*  And  if,  in  spite  of  all,  the  war  of  conquest  and  extermination  is 
pushed  to  its  bloody  end;  if  the  last  Filipino  town  goes  up  in  smoke 
and  flame  ;  if  the  last  armed  native  is  brought  to  bay  in  swamp  or  pass, 
and  falls  under  our  volleys;  it  is  not  the  Filipinos  who  will  be  conquered ; 
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they,  even  as  they  die  before  the  pitiless  hail  of  our  bullets,  may  well 
exclaim  :  *  Americans,  you  have  not  conquered  us,  you  have  conquered 
yourselves ;  in  our  ruin  you  have  pulled  down  the  pillars  of  your  own 
temple  of  liberty ;  in  beating  us  down  you  have  trampled  upon  your  own 
history  and  principles ;  in  destroying  our  republic  you  have  destroyed 
your  own.'  "  — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"  With  the  sincere  determination  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
carry  the  war  to  an  early  and  successful  conlusion,  with  the  vigorous, 
masterful  influence  of  Secretary  Root  supporting  him,  and  with  popular 
sentiment,  irrespective  of  party,  growing  in  favor  of  a  policy  that  will 
not  only  end  the  war  through  the  employment  of  all  needed  forces,  but 
install  a  government  throughout  the  islands  which  will  bring  permanent 
peace,  there  is  no  strong  reason  why,  within  another  half  year,  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Philippines  should  not  be  broken,  the  Filipino  revolution- 
ary government  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  peace,  order,  and  good  govern- 
ment established,  eventually  leading  to  as  large  a  degree  of  autonomy  as 
the  Filipinos  prove  themselves  able  to  undertake." —  Hon.  John  Barrett 
in  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews. 

"The  United  States,  having  assumed,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago,  became  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  secur- 
ity of  life  and  property  among  all  the  tribes  of  the  archipelago.  This  is 
an  obligation  which  intelligent  Filipinos,  not  less  than  foreign  nations, 
expect  "us  to  fulfill.  Nor  will  the  national  honor  permit  us  to  turn  back. 
In  taking  the  Philippine  islands  we  annexed  great  responsibility.  The 
fact  that  the  responsibility  is  heavier  than  most  people  supposed  it  would 
be,  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  discharge  it.  I  repeat  that  the  Philippine 
question  is  essentially  a  question  of  national  honor  and  obligation." 
—  President  Schurmau,  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines. 

Cuba. —  Yellow  Fever,  —  In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  or 
down  to  July  7,  the  number  of  cases  of  yello^r  fever  at  San- 
tiago was  132,  of  which  27  had  a  fatal  termination.  Of  the 
patients  who  died  of  the  disease,  all  except  two  were  Ameri- 
cans. Elsewhere  in  the  island  the  endemic  claimed  but  few 
victims ;  two  cases  were  reported  at  Manzanillo,  neither  of 
them  fatal  apparently  ;  but  there  were  two  deaths  at  Puerto 
Principe.  Havana  was  still  free  from  the  fever.  Toward 
the  end  of  August  five  mild  caJses  occurred  among  the 
troops  in  Cabanas  fortress  ;  the  men  were  removed  to  a  new 
camp  a  mile  distant. 

A  Census  to  be  Taken.  —  President  McKinley  in  the 
beginning  of  August  gave  orders  for  the  taking  of  the  cen- 
sus of  the  island  immediately,  under  supervision  of  the  War 
Department.  This  census  will  be  completed  before  the  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Rico  begins.  The 
expense  will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  Cuba. 

Gen.  Maximo  Gomez,  in  an  open  letter  addressed  to  his 
son,  speaks  thus  hopefully  of  the  outlook  for  Cuba : 

•'It  is  absolutely  false  that  great  differences  exist  between  the 
Cubans  and  Spaniards,  between  the  Cubans  and  Americans,  or  among 
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the  Cubans  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  all  is  going  well.  More  could 
not  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  time.  An  impatient  populace  does  not 
realize  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  to  organize  society.  The  turbu- 
lence of  highstrung  minds  must  have  time  to  abate  in  a  people  thirsting 
for  liberty.  The  intervening  power  will  fulfill  the  obligations  it  has  in- 
curred; and  the  Cuban  people,  heroic  and  sensible,  will  take  the  situa- 
tion calmly,  working  and  waiting  for  the  independence  which  the  future 
will  surely  bring.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  intervening  power  con- 
templates robbing  Cubans  of  their  own,  I  do  not  believe  it.  Such  a 
rumor  is  a  calumny  against  an  honorable  people.'' 

Insurgent  Arjny  Disbajuhncnt.  ■ —  Five  men  killed  and  ten 
wounded  were  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  gendarmes 
and  disbanded  Cuban  veterans  at  Cuevitas  near  Santiago, 
August  2  2.  Five  thousand  of  the  ex-soldiers  had  crowded 
into  Cuevitas  to  receive  pay,  and  only  580  had  been  paid 
after  three  days.  The  men  were  dissatisfied,  and  a  rumor  got 
into  circulation  that  the  paymaster  and  his  clerks  were  about 
to  go  away.  Thereupon  the  men  began  to  utter  threats 
against  the  officials.  Captain  Baliat,  with  20  gendarmes, 
interposed  to  maintain  order,  while  a  small  force  of  United 
States  troops  protected  the  paymaster.  Colonel  Moale.  Cap- 
tain Baliat  was  assailed  with  stones  and  bottles,  and  received 
a  gunshot  in  the  arm ;  then  his  men  fired  a  volley  into  the 
mob  with  the  result  stated  ;  Captain  Baliat,  alone  of  the  gen- 
darmes, suffered  any  hurt. 

The  slowness  in  paying  off  the  men  is  due  to  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  name-rolls  submitted  by  representatives  of 
the  Cuban  army. 

On  September  13,  General  Brooke  reported  to  the  War 
Department  that  the  work  of  paying  the  Cuban  veterans  had 
been  completed.  Altogether  $2,600,000  had  been  spent; 
the  remaining  $400,000  was  to  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  treasury.  Nearly  30,000  Cuban  soldiers  received 
shares  of  the  bounty. 

Miscellaneous.  —  About  the  middle  of  September,  Gen- 
eral Ludlow,  military  governor  of  Havana,  issued  an  order 
directing  all  officers  stationed  in  the  Department  of  Havana 
to  acquire,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  fluent  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  "  Facility  in  communicating  in 
Spanish,  either  by  speech  or  writing,"  he  declares,  "  will 
hereafter  constitute  an  important  addition  to  an  officer's  value 
to  the  service." 

The  Washington  Post  prognosticates  trouble  in  Cuba 
caused  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  whites  and  blacks, 
the  latter  of  whom  did  most  of  the  fighting  in  the  revolt 
against  Spain,  but  the  former  of  whom  are  pushing  forward 
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toward  control  of  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  island 
for  their  own  profit. 

Porto  Rico.  —  For  an  account  of  the  destruction  and 
destitution  wrought  in  the  island  by  the  great  hurricane  of 
August  8,  which  destroyed  the  means  of  subsistence  of  half 
the  people,  and  the  relief  measures  promptly  instituted,  see 
"  Disasters." 

Politics.  —  A  press  correspondent  reports  that  the  people 
have  about* given  up  all  thought  of  obtaining  a  measure  of 
home  rule  equivalent  to  statehood ;  and  that  the  thinking 
men,  the  land  owners,  merchants,  and  other  substantial  citi- 
zens "  are  hoping  for  a  government  almost  entirely  by  Amer- 
icans." But  no  one  wishes  for  a  continuance  of  the  existing 
military  regime. 

"  The  military  officers,"  says  he,  "  do  the-best  they  can  ;  but  they  are 
primarily  soldiers  and  secondarily  business  men,  while  now  they  are  over- 
worked in  attempting  to  serve  in  both  capacities.  Then,  again,  the  fre- 
quent changes  are  a  great  cause  of  trouble.  Officers  are  not  detached, 
but  are  assigned  to  civil  duties  near  the  post  of  their  regiment ;  and  when 
the  regiment  moves,  a  new  officer  is  placed  in  the  civil  office.  A  military 
order  will  abolish  a  native  court  and  perhaps  make  no  provision  for  the 
trial  of  causes  formerly  tried  in  that  court.  The  island  is  entirely 
peaceful ;  but  confusion  arises  because  there  are  insular  police,  muni- 
cipal police,  and  soldiers,  all  in  a  measure  doing  the  same  work.  The 
alcalde,  or  mayor,  has  much  the  same  duties  as  formerly;  but  his  action 
is  not  free,  because  the  military  commander  can  take  any  matter  from 
his  hands  or  carry  it  over  his  head." 

Report  of  Insular  Commissio?i.  —  The  "insular  commis- 
sion "  appointed  by  the  President  to  study,  among  other 
things,  the  condition  of  Porto  Rico  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing a  form  of  government  for  the  island  (p.  23),  submitted  a 
report  to  the  secretary  of  war,  August  30. 

The  commission  recommends  a  form  of  civil  government  of  the 
island,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  military  regime,  and  submits  for 
adoption  a  code  of  laws.  These  laws,  it  recommends,  should  be  placed 
in  operation  by  executive  decree,  arguing  that  a  congressional  enactment 
of  general  laws  would  change  the  status  of  the  island  toward  ihe  United 
States,  and  make  it  part  of  the  constitutional  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  code  of  laws  and  the  civil  government  proposed  do  not  give 
the  Porto  Ricans  the  elective  franchise  for  any  offices,  nor  extend  to  them 
the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  except  in  the  United  States  courts  in  cases 
of  felonies  involving  an  amount  in  excess  of  ;f5oo.  English  is  to  be  made 
the  official  language  of  the  island,  but  for  the  present  all  except  the  fed- 
eral courts  are  to  be  conducted  in  Spanish. 

A  complete  civil,  county,  township,  and  city  government  is  to  be 
provided;  and  all  the  officers  of  the  civil  administration  are  to  be  natives, 
the  higher  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  the  others  by  the 
governor-general  and  the  county  commissioners.  The  boundaries  of  the 
civil  divisions  of  the  island  are  to  follow  the  present  Spanish  boundaries. 
A  public  school  system,  with   provision  for  a  superintendent  and  board 
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of  public  instruction  and  a  complete  system  of  public  schools,  conducted 
in  English  by  American  teachers,  is  provided,  and  also  night  schools  for 
illiterate  adults.     The  right  to  teach  Spanish  where  demanded  is  given. 

Full  general  corporation  and  railroad  laws  with  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  are  provided,  thus  opening  the  island  to  competition  and  ending 
the  system  of  franchises  to  favored  corporations.  All  taxes  which  bear 
heavily  on  the  poor,  and  all  double  taxes  on  non-residents,  are  abro- 
gated. A  marriage  law  is  provided  like  that  in  the  states,  with  a  plan 
for  legalizing  consent  marriages  and  legitimatizing  children,  one-half  of 
whom  on  the  island  were  born  out  of  wedlock.  Highway  and  poor  laws 
are  provided,  and  the  courts  are  given  full  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  injunctions,  etc.  The  commission  recommends  that  the  military 
force  remain  in  the  island,  but  be  kept  in  the  background,  touching  the 
people  only  with  a  "soft  hand." 

Speedy  trials,  coupled  with  humane  punishment,  are  sought  to  be 
secured  by  the  code.  Foreclosure  of  mortgages  and  the  redemption  of 
property  are  provided  for  on  the  American  plan.  The  commission  recom- 
mends that  this  code  be  put  into  effect  at  once  by  the  President,  without 
waiting  for  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  question,  saying  that  the  people 
of  the  island  are  in  distress  and  are  still  being  oppressed  by  the  old 
Spanish  laws  and  customs  ;  leaving  for  Congress  the  question  of  such 
after-legislation  as  may  be  deemed  best. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  SITUATION. 

PENDING  decision  by  Congress  as  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  territory  of  Hawaii,  it  was  announced  in 
September  that  Judge  Alfred  S.  Hartwell  had  been  cho- 
sen by  the  island  government  to  represent  the  territory 
unofficially  in  Washington  during  the  sessions  of  the  56th 
Congress. 

On  July  4,  after  being  quiet  for  twelve  years,  the  craters 
of  Maukua-weo-weo,  on  the  great  volcano  of  Mauna  Loa, 
island  of  Hawaii,  burst  forth  in  violent  eruption.  Explo- 
sions accompanied  the  outburst,  which  were  felt  throughout 
the  island,  and  were  followed  by  the  formation  of  two  enor- 
mous and  rapidly  flowing  streams  of  lava.  In  less  than  ten 
days  one  stream  had  reached  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city  of  Hilo  on  the  east  coast.  The  other  flowed  westward. 
For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  calamitous  eruption  of  1887 
would  be  duplicated ;  but  after  three  weeks  of  magnificent 
demonstrations,  the  violence  began  to  diminish. 

From  records  of  the  past  fifty  years,  it  appears  that  the 
volcanoes  of  Hawaii  are  gradually  losing  their  power,  the 
eruptions  becoming,  on  the  whole,  less  and  less  violent  and 
persistent. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CRISIS. 

THROUGHOUT  the  quarter  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  South  African  Repubhc  (pp.  211,  351) 
developed  an  increasing  tendency  toward  a  resort  to 
force.  Neither  party  showed  a  desire  for  war ;  yet  each  inti- 
mated that  on  certain  points  of  difference  it  saw  no  possi- 
biUty  of  its  own  yielding  and  expected  to  see  none.  Each 
professed  an  earnest  hope  that  the  other  ^yould  recognize  the 
evident  right  in  time  to  prevent  the  misery  and  the  crime  of 
war ;  meanwhile,  other  nations,  standing  by,  were  hoping  or 
prognosticating  that  one  or  that  both  would  recognize  some- 
thing, anything,  which  would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  peace. 
For  it  was  considered  that  a  fight  —  and  a  fight  that  might 
be  expected  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish  between  two  countries 
claiming  a  deep  Christian  civilization  —  would  form  a  dis- 
graceful echo  to  the  international  conference  which  had 
recently  adjourned  at  The  Hague. 

The  menacing  feature  —  the  element  that  made  the  case 
unmanageable  —  as  evidenced  by  public  utterances  in  gen- 
eral, was  found  not  in  the  nature  of  the  points  in  dispute, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  two  peoples  disputing ;  and  in  the 
history  of  their  quarrel,  so  far  especially  as  that  history  casts 
light  on  some  peculiar  characteristics  in  the  nature  of  the 
Boers  (see  pp.  211,  351-355).  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
Jameson  raid  (Vol.  5,  p.  954  ;  Vol.  6,  pp.  55,  315)  tended  to 
arouse  the  least  desirable  elements  in  the  Boer  nature,  even 
as  it  aroused  an  ever-ready  anti-British  suspicion  and  preju- 
dice in  several  countries  of  Europe.  No  suggestion  of  com- 
plicity of  the  British  government  in  that  absurd  and  unfortu- 
nate affair  is  involved  in  pointing  out  that  it  discredited 
Great  Britain  in  the  Boers'  estimate  as  desiring  the  subver- 
sion of  their  civil  state,  and  as  even  furthering  a  plot  to 
overthrow  it  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  Exciting  in  the 
minds  of  the  South  African  Dutch  a  deep  distrust,  and 
planting  the  seeds  of  hate  toward  Britain,  the  Jameson  raid 
also  summoned  them  to  military  preparation,  defensive  and 
offensive,  while  it  unified  with  the  Transvaal  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Dutch  residents  in  Natal  and  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  Boer  —  as  also  the  man  of  like  blood  in  any 
of  those  South  African  states  that  have  been  for  generations 
secluded  from  the  great  world's  throbbing  life  —  has  his  vir- 
tues, but  holds  them  with  narrowness  of  mind  and  an  invinci- 
ble obstinacy.     The  rigidness  and  force  of  his  mental  action 
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tend  to  a  brutal  directness.  Having  assured  himself  of  Brit- 
ish treachery  in  her  covetousness  of  his  soil,  he  puts  small 
trust  in  her  proposals  of  peace,  and  deems  it  wise  to  force 
the  inevitable  issue,  before  her  machinations  have  time  for 
development.  Her  reiterated  complaints  of  the  oppressive 
laws  which  the  Transvaal  has  for  years  been  enforcing 
against  British  residents,  in  contrast  with  the  full  liberties 
granted  in  the  British  colonies  to  all  Dutch  or  white  resi- 
dents, receive  little  more  attention  than  is  requisite  to  a 
refusal.  The  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  British  empire  com- 
mand from  the  Boer,  stolid  in  his  self-content,  neither  admi- 
ration nor  respect.  They  draw  from  him  no  compliment ;  he 
is  a  man  of  plain-spoken  honesty.  They  excite  no  fear, 
partly  because  his  nature  seems  to  have  little  room  or  faculty 
for  fear,  and  partly  because  of  his  deep  religious  conviction 
that  the  Lord  Almighty,  who  discerns  the  righteous  cause, 
fights  on  his  side  —  "Has  not  the  British  flag  twice  gone 
down  before  us  when  the  Lord  delivered  into  our  hands  the 
armies  of  the  aliens  ?  " 

Considerations  of  the  kind  intimated  above  cast  some 
light  on  the  course  of  the  present  quarrel,  and  show  why  it 
has  for  some  time  been  viewed  as  liable  to  deplorable  issues; 
the  little  republic  w^as  not  apt  to  see  widely  enough  to  yield  ; 
the  great  empire  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  too  much  and  too 
far  to  yield. 

Geographical  and  Historical  Notes.  —  The  Soutli  African 
Republic,  often  called  the  Transvaal,  is  one  of  nine  minor  states  in 
.Southern  Africa,  of  which  six  are  colonies  or  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain;  one,  at  the  eastward,  is  a  Portuguese  possession  bordering  on 
Delagoa  Bay,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  mortgaged  to  Great 
Britain,  and  indeed,  within  a  few  weeks,  untruthfully  rumored  to  have 
been  fully  transferred  to  that  power;  while  the  remaining  two,  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republic,  are  republics 
founded  by  Dutch  settlers,  with  some  Huguenots,  and  having  local  au- 
tonomy and  independence.  The  latter  is  not  recognized  as  a  "sov- 
ereign international  state,"  inasmuch  as  its  relations  with  foreign  powers 
are  administered  by  the  British  government,  to  which  is  ascribed  a  claim 
to  be  its  suzerain. 

The  war  now  begun  has  many  and  various  causes ;  but  its  nucleus 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  claim,  ascribed  to  Great  liritain,  of  a 
suzerainty  which  the  South  African  Republic  asserts  came  to  an  end  as 
concerning  it  in  the  I^ondon  convention  of  1884. 

The  Transvaal  area  is  about  120,000  square  miles  ;  its  population  is 
probably  about  1,000,000,  of  whom  the  Kaffirs  and  other  blacks  may 
number  probably  less  than  800,000.  Of  the  more  than  200,000  whites, 
only  70,000  or  75,000  are  Boers  or  of  Dutch  descent;  about  100,000  are 
of  British  birth  or  descent,  about  20,000  German,  and  10,000  American. 
The  Boers  mostly  are  farmers ;  the  other  white  inhabitants  mostly  are 
miners  or  have  mining  interests,  or  are  employed  in  the  towns. 
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The  first  Dutch  settlement  in  South  Africa  was  about  1652.  The 
British  took  the  Cape  in  1795,  returned  it  to  the  Dutch  in  1803,  cap- 
tured it  again  in  1806,  and  received  the  formal  cession  of  it  from  Holland 
in  18 1 5.  The  Dutch  farmers  have,  from  a  very  early  date,  been  pushing 
their  settlements  into  the  wilderness,  doubtless  looking  to  escape  beyond 
British  control,  but  in  every  instance  creating  new  British  territory  since 
they  were  British  subjects.  They  had,  from  the  first,  made  slaves  of 
the  natives;  and  the  English  act  of  manumission  throughout  the  l^ritish 
colonies  led  to  their  great  emigrations,  called  "treks,"  reported  as  com- 
prising 6,000  persons  in  1835,  and  a  large  additional  number  in  1838. 
In  1848  a  British  proclamation  of  authority,  extending  to  the  Vaal  river, 
was  the  cause  of  a  Boer  emigration  seeking  "peace  and  freedom"  be- 
yond. This  led  to  the  Sand  river  convention  in  1852,  by  which  the 
Transvaal  Boers  were  granted  independence,  and  to  a  similar  treaty  with 
grant  to  the  Orange  Free  State  Boers  in  1854.  The  latter  treaty  has 
stood  unchallenged  and  unchanged. 

With  the  Transvaal,  the  British  government  has  had  successive 
disturbances.  In  the  act  of  manumission,  appropriating  $100,000,000  in 
payment  for  the  slaves  in  all  the  colonies,  more  than  $6,000,000  was  as- 
signed to  the  slave  owners  in  South  Africa.  The  lioers  in  Cape  Colony 
protested  against  the  act  for  various  reasons,  but  especially  as  robbing 
them  of  their  slaves;  and  when  they  had  migrated  beyond  the  Vaal,  one 
of  their  first  acts  after  proclaiming  their  new  independence  is  recorded 
to  have  been  a  great  slave-hunt  by  400  Boers  against  the  Bechuans.  It 
was  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  presumed  that  the 
cruelties  practiced  then  could  be  allowed  among  them  now;  but  the 
records  may  show  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  British  government 
should  have  had  repeated  difficulties  with  them  and  should  have  incurred 
their  hereditary  dislike.  Their  fashion  of  slave-hunting  —  continuing 
even  after  the  treaty  with  them  in  1852  by  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Sir  George  Cathcart,  on  behalf  of  England,  for  entire  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  —  is  thus  described  by  the  great  Scotch  missionary, 
Dr.  Livingstone  : 

"  The  Boers  steal  domestic  servants  from  the  more  hostile  tribes  in 
the  most  cowardly,  cold-blooded  way  imaginable."  The  mounted  Boers, 
forcing  some  of  their  captives  to  go  with  their  expeditions,  "when  the 
tribe  to  be  attacked  is  reached,  the  natives  on  foot  are  forced  in  front  of 
the  horsemen  to  form,  as  they  say,  a  'shield.'  The  Boers  then  coolly 
fire  over  their  heads,  till  the  devoted  people  flee,  and  leave  cattle,  wives, 
and  children  to  the  captors."  "This  was  done  in  nine  cases  during  my- 
residence,  and  on  no  occasion  was  a  drop  of  Boer's  blood  shed." 

Livingstone  expresses  a  natural  feeling  when  he  writes : 

"  It  is  difficult  for  a  person  to  conceive  that  any  body  of  men  pos- 
sessing the  common  attributes  of  humanity  should  with  one  accord  set 
out  on  such  an  expedition.  ...  It  was  long  before  I  could  give  credit 
to  the  tales  of  bloodshed  told  by  native  witnesses;  .  .  .  but  when  I  found 
the  Ijoers  themselves  .  .  .  glorying  in  the  bloody  scenes  in  which  they 
had  been  themselves  the  actors,  I  was  compelled  to  admit  the  validity  of 
the  testimony,  and  try  to  account  for  the  cruel  anomaly." 

In  1877  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  found  themselves  in  serious  dif- 
ficulties as  an  independent  nation.  Their  government  was  in  financial 
straits  and  in  general  confusion.  A  powerful  chief  of  the  warlike  Kafiirs 
within  their  own  territory  was  harassing  them,  while  they  were  also 
menaced  by  an  invasion  of  the  Zulus.  Their  condition  was  deemed  by 
the  British  to  involve  peril  to  all  the  South  African  colonies ;  and  under 
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a  show  of  British  force,  and  partly  for  protection,  they  assented  to  the 
annexation  of  their  territory  to  the  British  empire.  But  the  English 
governor  was  either  ill- chosen  or  unfortunate  in  his  methods;  and  in 
1880  they  rose  in  a  courageous  and  well-directed  revolt,  which  was  ended 
by  a  grant  to  them,  in  the  London  convention  of  1 881,  of  self-govern- 
ment "subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty."  The  revolt  above 
referred  to  soon  ended  in  the  crushing  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill,  where  a 
force  of  a  few  hundred  British  troops  was  almost  annihilated  by  a  large 
Boer  force  of  expert  marksmen,  firing  mostly  from  behind  rocks  or  other 
cover.  This  made  known  the  Transvaal  riflemen  as  most  dangerous 
foes.  It  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  revolt;  and  when  the  British  re- 
inforcements arrived,  the  Boers,  as  military  authorities  agree,  could  have 
met  only  defeat;  at  which  point  the  British  government,  then  led  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  head  of  a  Liberal  ministry,  granted  a  conference, 
whose  final  issue  was,  as  above  noted,  the  self-government  of  the  republic 
under  British  suzerainty. 

With  this  as  one  step  out  of  the  immediate  difficulty,  the  Boer  was 
quieted.  But  he  was  not  satisfied.  Suzerainty  was  a  term  not  to  his 
liking.  Siill  less  was  he  ready  to  welcome  a  British  suzerainty.  Britain 
was  the  one  enemy  that  had  been  dogging  his  steps,  and  his  father's  steps, 
and  his  grandfather's  steps ;  and  now  his  last  supreme  effort  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  hateful  presence,  which  was  also  a  hampering  control,  had 
come  to  naught.  President  Kriiger,  in  1883,  visited  London  with  a 
petition  to  Queen  Victoria  for  a  revision  of  the  articles  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1881.  He  was  graciously  received;  and  the  British  government, 
in  1884,  conceded  to  him  a  new  wording  of  the  clauses  against  which  he, 
in  the  name  of  his  people  —  rather,  in  the  name  of  the  Jioer  portion  of 
them  —  had  entered  his  protest.  It  is  this  new  wording,  with  its  inter- 
pretations, that  has  served  as  the  nominal  ground  for  the  present  dispute 
which  ends  in  war,  and  which  seems  almost  at  its  beginning  to  have  been 
a  diplomatic  tangle  of  such  misconceptions  as  offer  themselves  for  the 
use  of  a  determined  will,  and  which,  in  the  early  days  of  October, 
swelled  and  deepened  into  the  hoarse  and  horrid  shouts  of  war.  Did 
these  disputants  misunderstand  each  other  ?  Did  not  each  understand 
himself.''  The  answer  to  such  questions  may  depend  on  the  theories 
which  the  questioner  entertains.  Postponing  theories,  we  note  the  few 
chief  facts  which  emerged  into  public  view. 

The  Issues  in  Dispute.  —  Recurring  to  the  "Convention 
^of  1 88 1,"  as  the  treaty  of  that  date  was  termed,  the  control- 
Hng  principle  in  the  British  demand  then  made  was  that  the 
Transvaal  Republic  was  not  to  enter  into  foreign  relations  by 
treaty  with  any  other  state,  without  consent  of  the  British 
government;  in  the  Transvaal  demand,  as  then  made,  the 
controlling  principle  was  complete  self-government  in  its 
domestic  and  internal  affairs.  The  treaty  combined  these 
two  principles,  but  with  some  reservation  concerning  the 
Transvaal  demand.  That  the  treaty  of  1881  limited  in  some 
degree  the  internal  government  and  autonomy  of  the  Trans- 
vaal state,  is  evidenced  by  the  words  of  Lord  Derby,  then 
colonial  secretary,  referring  to  certain  articles  which  were 
admitted  in  the  new  convention  of  1884.     He  said: 

.  ,'  "In  all  other  respects  entire  freedom  of  action  was  accorded  not 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  expressly  reserved." 
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These  articles  of  1881  (omitted  in  1884)  may  have  had  a 
bearing  on  points  oiforeig?i  relations,  which,  being  points  also 
of  domestic  and  internal  interest,  might  be  included  among 
the  "rights  expressly  reserved"  by  Great  Britain  as  "suze- 
rain." 

In  the  treaty  of  1884  two  important  changes  appear :  the 
rights  in  interna/  affairs  formerly  expressly  reserved  by  Brit- 
ain were  no  longer  so  reserved;  and  the  term  "  suzerainty," 
vaguely  implying  a  general  right  of  control  over  all  affairs, 
was  not  used.  The  result  was  thus  set  forth  by  Lord  Derby 
in  1884  before  the  representatives  of  the  South  African 
Republic : 

"  By  the  omission  of  tliose  articles  in  the  convention  of  1S81  which 
assigned  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  British  government  certain  specific 
powers  and  functions  connected  with  the  internal  government  and  the 
foreign  relations,  your  government  will  be  left  free  to  govern  the  country 
without  interference,  to  conduct  its  diplomatic  intercourse  and  shape  its 
foreign  policy,  subject  only  to  the  requirements  embodied  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  new  draft,  that  any  treaty  with  a  foreign  state  shall  not  have 
effect  without  the  approval  of  the  Queen." 

It  was  understood  that  the  Orange  Free  State  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  "foreign  state  "  in  the  sense  that  l^ritish  approval  was  requisite 
for  a  treaty  with  it. 

That  a  practical  control  of  the  foreign  policy  remained 
with  Great  Britain,  while  absolute  independence  in  all  inter- 
nal affairs  was  conceded  to  the  republic,  is  perfectly  evi- 
denced by  the  above.  It  is  evidenced,  further,  by  Lord 
Derby's  words  on  the  new  convention  : 

"  We  have  kept  the  substance  —  a  controlling  power  which  gives  us 
the  right  of  veto  over  a  treaty  with  foreign  powers." 

Plain  though  this  appears,  it  is  not  set  forth  as  the  exact 
statement  of  the  situation  by  some  prominent  writers  and 
public  speakers  on  either  side  to-day— some  of  whom  in  the 
British  interest  cling  to  the  claim  of  a  suzerainty  necessarily 
implied,  though  not  clearly  expressed,  in  the  articles  of  1884; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  writers  and  speakers,  in  their 
warmth  of  sympathy  with  the  little  republic  overshadowed  by 
a  monstrous  and  continent-devouring  empire,  assert  that 
those  articles,  with  the  procedure  under  them  in  the  years 
since  that  date,  allow  to  the  South  African  Republic  "  the 
inherent  right  of  a  sovereign  international  state."  This  ex- 
treme claim  seems  to  have  been  made  also  by  the  Transvaal 
government  itself  in  the  dispatch  of  May  9,  1899.  On  the 
part  of  the  British  government  in  the  recent  months,  there 

Vol.  9-36. 
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has  been  an  avoidance  and  even  a  refusal  of  discussion  on 
this  question  of  the  suzerainty  as  not  germain  to  the  busi- 
ness now  in  hand,  while  there  has  been  steady  insistence  on 
various  reforms  of  abuses  long-standing  and  growing  in  the 
treatment  of  British  residents  in  the  Transvaal.  Britain  has 
demanded  prompt  attention  to  these  reforms.  It  should  be 
added  here  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  understood  to  incline  to 
the  fact  of  a  suzerainty  or  its  practical  equivalent,  though 
not  now  acting  officially  on  that  line.  Conjectures  in  such 
an  affair  are  to  be  made  and  received  with  caution ;  but  the 
general  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Transvaal  side  gives 
room  for  a  conjecture  that  this  question  of  sovereign  inter- 
national rank  —  for  several  years  pas;t  a  point  of  soreness 
to  the  authorities  and  the  people  of  that  republic  —  has 
through  recent  months  increasingly  influenced  their  course 
in  all  discussions  with  the  British  cabinet.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  one  question  that  could  not  be  postponed  or 
subordinated.  The  cool  disregard  of  it  in  London  steadily 
embittered  the  mind  of  the  Boers.  It  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted (so  does  their  course  lead  us  to  conjecture  their  real 
feeling  and  purpose)  that  Great  Britain  should  interpret  her 
relation  to  the  republic  as  giving  her  the  least  right  to 
intermeddle  with  the  requirements  that  the  republic  should 
make  of  her  subjects  who  were  digging  gold  out  of  its  soil. 
Such  British  intermeddling  went  far  to  illustrate,  and  exhibit, 
and  establish  the  hateful  British  suzerainty ;  even  if  it  did 
not  go  as  far  as  that,  it  went  far  enough  at  least  to  afford  a 
good  occasion  to  bring  up  and  negative  for  all  time  hereafter 
that  abhorrent  claim. 

Thus,  while  at  first  it  was  not  denied  by  the  Transvaal 
officials  that  some  degree  of  consideration  might  justly  be 
given  to  some  of  the  complaints  from  the  British  Colonial 
Office,  it  seems  to  have  been  deemed  by  them  proper  to  ask 
from  that  power,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  remedying  the 
abuses  complained  of,  something  which  had  had  no  place  in 
the  treaty  of  1884,  an  unequivocal  and  absolute  disclaimer 
of  suzerain  control.  The  South  African  Republic  —  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  may  have  had  its  share  of  grounds 
for  complaint — might  supposably  have  had  all  the  rights  of 
the  case  on  its  side  at  the  beginning,  and  yet  have  failed  to 
procure  their  recognition  by  diplomacy  of  this  rough  sort. 
This  is  the  sort  of  diplomacy  that  is  likely  to  be  a  preface  to 
war,  unless  indeed  the  adversary  be  too  weak,  or  too  timid, 
or  too  rich,  to  fight. 
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The  right  of  interference  which  Britain  has  evidently 
claimed  and  exercised  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  has  for  basis  the  fact  of  the  British  "  par- 
amountcy  "  in  South  Africa.  That  Britain  is  the  paramount 
power  in  that  region  is  undeniable  ;  as  Russia  is  paramount  in 
parts  of  the  Balkans;  as  the  United  States  is  paramount 
in  North  America,  also  in  regions  of  South  America,  if  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  action  was  justified  in  the  Venezuela  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Great  Britain.  The  distinction  between 
"  suzerain  "  and  "  paramount  "  is  illustrated  by  the  present 
condition  of  Egypt ;  the  suzerain  in  Egypt  is  Turkey,  while 
the  paramount  power  is  Great  Britain.  Paramountcy  is  a 
convenient  term  for  an  indefinite  and  extraordinary  national 
condition  in  which  the  demands  of  justice,  the  obligations  of 
good  neighborhood,  the  inducements  of  expediency  combine 
with  the  possession  of  an  adequate  power,  to  endue  a  cer- 
tain strong  nation  with  the  privilege,  the  opportunity,  and 
possibly  even  the  duty,  of  demanding  and  procuring  certain 
procedures  on  the  part  of  another  people.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  world's  police  system  for  keeping  good  order  among  the 
peoples,  for  preventing  national  wrongs,  for  redressing 
national  abuses.  Like  all  other  police  action,  it  must  be 
able  to  exercise  sufficient  force;  and  being  undefined  in 
methods  and  quite  irregular  in  scope,  it  must  be  prepared  for 
the  final  appeal  to  arms  at  any  time  when  that  is  unavoidable, 
though  its  usual  aim  and  normal  work  are  peace.  Such  a 
mode  of  national  action  is  evidently  liable  to  monstrous 
abuse ;  it  may  become  mere  tyranny  and  oppression,  in 
which  case  the  final  appeal  is  to  the  court  of  history,  which 
soon  or  late  registers  and  administers  its  judgments  in  the 
providences  of  God.  Great  Britain,  demanding  changes  in 
the  laws  of  the  Transvaal  for  rectification  of  abuses  under 
which  British  subjects  had  long  suffered  with  vain  remon- 
strance, was  not  moving  on  ordinary  lines  of  diplomacy, 
nor  was  she  claiming  suzerainty ;  she  was  exercising  the 
paramountcy  which  is  hers  in  South  Africa.  She  took  the 
responsibility  of  exercising  paramountcy ;  the  Transvaal 
took  the  responsibility  of  opening  war.  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  leader  of  the  Liberals,  in  a  speech  at  Maid- 
stone, October  6,  used  these  words  : 

"  Great  Britain  has  not  made  her  demands  as  a  suzerain  power,  but 
in  virtue  of  international  law  and  as  the  power  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  of  South  Africa." 

The  principles  above  referred  to  may  give  some  light  on 
the  recent   course  of    the   two  governments  primarily  con- 
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cerned.  The  Orange  Free  State,  whose  territory  adjoins  the 
Transvaal,  has  cast  in  its  lot  with  its  neighbor  pursuant  to 
a  treaty  which  binds  each  to  assist  the  other  when  the  inde- 
pendence or  the  rights  of  either  are  menaced. 

The  Uitlander  Agitation.  —  The  early  discord  between 
the  Boers  and  the  few  English  settlers  was  intensified  after 
the  gold  discoveries  of  1884  and  1886  by  the  rush  of  Eng- 
lish immigrants.  In  1894  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  were  estimated  to  number  about 
71,000,  while  the  Uitlanders  or  Outlanders  (non- Boers)  were 
estimated  at  77,000,  of  whom  62,500  were  British  subjects. 
So  restricted  was  the  franchise  that,  though  many  of  these 
Uitlanders  had  been  residents  for  seven  years,  not  one  of 
them  had  a  vote,  though  their  industry  and  business  capacity 
had  replenished  the  bankrupt  treasury.  The  law  of  1882, 
by  which  citizenship  could  be  attained  by  any  man  after 
residence  of  five  years,  had  been  changed  in  1887  by  a  law 
which  required  fifteen  years'  residence  in  order  to  admission 
to  vote  for  president  and  members  of  the  Volksraad  or  parlia- 
ment, and  subsequently  by  a  law  prohibiting  aliens  from 
attaining  full  burgher  rights.  Protests  and  petitions  con- 
cerning the  franchise  addressed  by  the  English  residents  to 
the  Volksraad  were,  and  continuously  have  been,  disregarded, 
often  with  contempt.  The  situation,  as  depicted  from  the 
English  side,  is  this : 

The  Uitlanders,  of  whom  nine-tenths  are  English-speaking,  number 
now  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  Boers,  own  more  than  half  the  land, 
and  pay  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes.  They  are  practically  allowed  no  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country  to  which  they  have  brought  such  pros- 
perity, no  voice  as  to  the  spending  of  the  money  which  is  taken  from 
their  pockets,  and  millions  of  which  are  expended  in  fortifications  and 
a  spy-system  intended  only  to  hold  in  check  the  non-Boer  population ; 
while  the  Uitlanders'  city  of  Johannesburg,  with  its  population  of 
100,000,  including  50,000  whites,  is  left  without  the  common  public 
requisites  for  health  and  municipal  life.  There  is  "taxation  not  only 
without  representation,  but  taxation  without  justice,  without  police, 
without  sanitation,  without  schools,  without  freedom  of  the  press,  with- 
out liberty  of  public  meeting."  The  Uitlanders  complain  also  of  laws 
and  monopolies  that  hamper  their  industries,  and  of  excessive  freight 
charges  that  add  nearly  forty  per  cent  to  the  proper  cost  of  their  mining 
—  the  profits  being  turned  into  the  pockets  of  the  burghers  or  Dutch 
farmers.  A  great  grievance  is,  that  in  the  law  courts  and  in  the  schools 
of  a  city  in  which  scarcely  one  man  in  a  thousand  speaks  any  other  lan- 
guage than  English,  the  English  language  is  forbidden,  and  the  Boer 
patois  of  Dutch  is  enforced.  The  Uitlanders  demand  also  that  the  con- 
stitution be  safeguarded  from  sudden  changes  by  mere  resolutions  passed 
in  the  Volksraad ;  that  the  heads  of  government  departments  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Volksraad ;  that  the  courts  be  independent,  as  in  civilized 
countries  generally;    that  religious   disabilities  be  removed;    that  the 
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press  be  untrammeled;  that  the  educational  system  be  reformed;  and 
that  the  corrupt  civil  service  be  reorganized.  Jt  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  actual  demands  presented  by  the  British  government 
include  only  a  few  of  the  points  above  indicated. 

What  now  have  the  Boers  to  say  ?  The  facts  of  the 
foregoing  statement,  so  far  as  they  are  expressed  in  arith- 
metical figures,  the  Boers  do  not  deny;  while  they  have,  of 
course,  a  widely  different  judgment  as  to  the  merits  and  the 
bearings  of  those  facts.  They  now  are  saying  —  thus  we 
may  paraphrase  their  utterance  in  general : 

We  found  ourselves  hampered  by  British  rule  in  the  Cape  Colony 
more  than  sixty  years  ago.  The  language,  the  habits  of  life,  the  business 
ways,  the  theories  of.  society,  the  religious  standards  and  practices,  were 
not  only  strange  and  distasteful  to  us,  but  were  such  as  we  could  not 
consent  to  have  our  children  learn.  Moreover,  we  were  under  restraint 
by  English  laws.  Therefore  we  trekked  from  Cape  Colony  northward 
into  the  African  wilderness,  hoping  to  be  rid  of  British  rule,  'i'hat  rule 
came  after  us  more  than  once.  We  retired  still  farther,  across  the  Vaal, 
and  on  soil  all  our  own  founded  a  republic  and  began  self-rule.  When, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  we  found  ourselves  in  danger  from  the  war- 
like Zulus  and  Kaffirs,  we  accepted  the  help  which  Britain  insisted  on 
giving  us  —  her  argument  being  that  our  exposed  condition  imperiled 
also  her  colonies  —  and  consented  to  annexation  to  the  British  empire 
under  pledge  of  self-government.  We  waited  long  in  vain  for  fulfillment 
of  that  pledge,  then  took  up  arms  and  wrested  our  independence  from 
the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  We  will  never  yield  it  to  the  British  capi- 
talists, and  stock-jobbers,  and  the  horde  of  mining  adventurers  from 
many  lands  who  know  no  god  but  gold.  To  keep  our  republic  out  of 
their  hands,  we  will  keep  them  out  of  civil  and  political  power.  This  is 
our  government;  they  have  no  right  of  suffrage  with  us.  If  any  foreign 
government  attempts  interference  here,  we  will  defend  our  liberty  with 
our  blood,  appealing  to  God. 

The  foregoing  words,  though  not  quoted  from  any  offi- 
cial utterance,  truthfully  present  the  spirit  which  has  per- 
vaded the  answer  of  the  Boers,  during  the  recent  months,  to 
all  remonstrances  addressed  to  them  by  Great  Britain  in 
behalf  of  her  subjects  resident  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  situation  within  a  few  months  had  become,  or  was 
rapidly  becoming,  in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  "  impos- 
sible ;  "  it  was  beyond  handling.  Meanwhile,  it  had  evi- 
dently already  become  unmanageable  by  the  South  African 
government.  Johannesburg,  the  Uitlanders'  city,  was  a 
centre  of  turbulence.  Waves  of  confusion  kept  great  regions 
of  country  in  unrest,  while  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  and  omens 
of  storm  retarded  industrial  and  commercial  development, 
and  held  all  business  enterprise  in  bonds  through  fear. 
While  diplomacy  continued  its  attempts  at  some  solution 
which  might  bring  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  pacifi- 
cation, and  gave  occasional  gleams  of  hope  of  a  settlement 
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without  shedding  of  blood,  these  hopes  were  constantly 
dashed  not  only  by  recurring  diplomatic  failures  to  reach  a 
mutual  understanding,  but  still  more,  in  the  last  weeks  of 
the  quarter,  by  the  bald  fact  that  both  sides  were  either 
openly  and  vigorously  arming  or  were  quietly  making  un- 
usual preparations  for  war. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention  a  conjecture  which  has  be- 
come noticeable  during  the  last  quarter,  and  more  generally 
so  toward  the  end  —  a  mere  conjecture,  consequently  in  no 
wise  to  be  recorded  here  as  a  fact,  though  it  has  come  to  have 
considerable  open  proclamation.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  war  in  South  Africa  had  been  for  some  time  looked  forward 
to  by  certain  high  officials  in  the  British  government  as  not 
only  likely  to  occur,  but  as  being  the  only  possible  solution 
of  the  present  problems  and  the  only  possible  insurance 
for  vital  imperial  interests  in  the  future.  In  party  politics 
almost  anything  may  be  taken  to  serve  as  partisan  ammuni- 
tion against  a  leader  of  the  other  side ;  therefore,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  distinguished  secretary  for  the 
colonies  —  formerly  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
erals, now  in  one  of  the  highest  places  in  a  Conservative 
cabinet  —  should  be  charged  by  some  political  opponent  with 
having  desired  a  war  with  the  Transvaal  government,  and 
with  having  planned  to  bring  about  and  to  continue,  in  spite 
of  all  offers  of  settlement,  a  situation  which  would  be  found 
to  have  no  possible  opening  except  upon  a  field  of  combat. 
It  is  certainly  unwarranted  here  to  pronounce  as  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  desire ;  but  it  would  be  no  discredit  •  to  any 
statesman's  sagacity  to  be  deemed  to  have  foreseen  war  as 
ultimately  unavoidable  by  reason  of  the  unmanageable  ele- 
ments, personal,  racial,  national,  and  historical,  in  the  case; 
and  it  would  be  no  discredit  to  a  statesman's  humanity  to  be 
deemed  to  have  judged  that,  if  fighting  must  come,  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  either  party  in  prolonging  a  distressful 
and  tumultuous  condition  preceding  it.  It  is  of  course  noth- 
ing to  the  purpose  to  bring  up  the  fact  that  the  war  was  de- 
clared not  at  all  by  Great  Britain  but  by  the  Transvaal ; 
inasmuch  as  that  fact,  however  significant  it  may  be  of  the 
position  of  the  latter  government,  has  little  significance  as 
regards  the  purpose  or  wish  of  the  former  government. 

The  negotiations  and  discussions  of  recent  months  re- 
sulted from  the  presentation  to  the  British  government,  on 
March  28,  of  a  petition  signed  by  21,684  Uitlanders  in  the 
Transvaal,  asking  redress  of  grievances,  and  restoration  of 
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the  political  rights  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  conventions 
of  1 88 1  and.  1884  (p.  351)-  Pursuant  to  a  request  from 
Great  Britain,  a  friendly  conference  was  held  May  30,  at 
Bloemfontein  in  the  Orange  Free  State  (pp.  353,  355),  at 
which  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  British  high  commissioner,  pro- 
posed to  President  Kriiger  a  five-years'  retrospective  resi- 
dence for  the   franchise,  full  right  to  vote  immediately  on 

naturalization,  and  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  new  voters  in 
the  legislature.  President  Krii- 
ger refused  this  as  "tantamount 
to  handing  the  country  over  to 
foreigners,"  and  made  counter- 
proposals of  his  own.  On  July 
5,  a  special  conference  between 
President  Kriiger  and  his  cabi- 
net and  Fischer,  a  messenger 
from  the  council  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  with  Hofmeyr,  the 
chief  of  the  Afrikander  Bond, 
was  practically  concluded  ;  and 
the  announcement  was  made 
that  "  fair  and  liberal  "  conces- 
sions had  been  agreed  on  rela- 
tive to  the  franchise,  as  a  result  of  the  demands  made  at 
Bloemfontein  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  These  demands  were 
not  the  sweeping  away  of  the  unfair  restrictions  of  the  fran- 
chise, but  that  there  should  be  granted  at  least  some  substan- 
tial modification  of  them  without  delay.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  points  on  which  such  modification  was  demanded,  may  be 
instanced  the  law  of  1897,  which  increased  the  residential 
term  of  ten  years  for  qualification  for  the  franchise  to  four- 
teen years,  and  which  added  conditions  making  acquirement 
of  the  franchise  even  then  practically  impossible.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  previously,  in  his  speech  at  Birmingham, 
urged  a  remembrance  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  suggestion  that 
the  point  now  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  get  from  President 
Kriiger  not  some  great  amount  of  representation,  but  the 
immediate  grant  of  some  representation  of  a  kind  not 
altogether  illusory.  Already  both  these  gentlemen,  remem- 
bering President  Kriiger's  mode  of  dealing,  had  made  em- 
phatic public  declaration  that  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal 
was  one  not  to  be  cured  by  palliatives;  the  cure  must  at 
least  make  a  beginning  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 


SIR    ALFRED    MILNER, 

BRITISH    HIGH   COMMISSIONER   FOR 

SOUTH    AFRICA. 
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Reports  in  London,  July  14,  showed  that  the  Raad  at 
Pretoria  had  granted  but  two  shght  concessions,  utterly 
failing  to  meet  on  important  points  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  paramount  power.  The  only  settlers  who  would  at 
once  receive  the  franchise  are  the  few  who  began  their  abode 
in  the  country  in  1890;  all  others  must  wait  from  one  to 
seven  years.  All  newcomers  and  settlers  of  two  years'  stand- 
ing must  wait  seven  years.  The  British  had  asked  for  a  five- 
years'  retrospective  residential  qualification.  The  terms 
offered  by  Kriiger  in  an  act  singularly  clumsy  and  incoherent 
were  regarded  with  varying  judgment  in  Great  Britain.  The 
division  was  not  closely  on  partisan  lines,  though  some  lead- 
ing Liberals  advocated  the  legal  right  of  the  South  African 
Republic  to  fix  its  terms  for  voters  irrespective  of  British 
wish.  The  Conservatives  were  disposed  to  regard  the  action 
as  not  only  unjust,  but  as  an  intentional  disregard  of  Eng- 
land's paramountcy  in  South  Africa,  which  boded  serious 
trouble  in  no  distant  future.  Englishmen,  they  said,  were 
not  a  race  to  be  permanently  deprived  of  fundamental  rights, 
and  then  made  helpless  by  being  refused  the  power  to  vote, 
through  the  action  of  an  ignorant  minority  who  hold  power 
by  force  of  arms  —  a  minority  of  less  than  75,000  Boers  to 
100,000  Britons,  40,000  other  whites,  and  750,000  of  other 
races. 

On  July  18  action  was  taken  by  the  Raad  at  Pretoria, 
which  in  many  quarters  was  regarded  as  showing  the  effect 
of  British  remonstrance,  and  as  promising  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. The  clumsy  act  of  three  or  four  days  previous  was 
amended  by  the  abolishment  of  some  absurd  provisions,  and 
by  giving  the  franchise  after  seven  years'  residence  reckoned 
retrospectively  —  an  approach  toward  the  British  demand  for 
five  years'  residence.  The  equally  important  demand  for  a 
redistribution  of  seats  in  the  Volksraad  seems  to  have  had 
no  adequate  result.  The  importance  of  this  demand  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  while  in  one  set  of  districts  a  male  popula- 
tion of  48,000  sends  to  the  Volksraad  16  of  the  28  members, 
a  male  population  of  121,000  sends  only  9  members.  The 
one  member  from  Lydenburg,  a  Boer  district,  represents 
1,000  men;  the  one  member  from  the  city  of  Johannesburg, 
an  Outlander  district,  represents  56,000  men  —  one  voter  in 
Lydenburg  having  as  much  political  power  as  fifty-six  voters 
in  Johannesburg ;  thus,  even  if  all  the  Uitlanders  were  given 
the  franchise  which  they  seek,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  without 
a  redistribution  of  legislative  seats.     Moreover,  while  sons 
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of  Boers  receive  the  franchise  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
sons  of  Uitlanders  do  not  receive  it  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Also,  all  the  new  concessions  offered  apply  only  to 
elections  for  the  Volksraad,  not  to  election  of  the  president. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  such  concessions  wrung  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  Raad,  did  not  seem  to  the  English  very  liberal, 
or  even  as  approaching  a  fair  compromise,  when  they  re- 
membered the  explicit  promises  both  of  President  Kriiger 
personally,  and  of  the  government,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
British  grant  of  local  independence  to  the  republic,  that 
there  should  be  ''  equal  protection  and  equal  privileges  "  and 
"  no  difference  so  far  as  burgher  rights  are  concerned,"  and 
that  "  settlers  of  whatever  origin  should  have  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  civil  rights."  ' 

Within  a  few  days  it  became  evident  from  the  utterances 
of  the  British  press,  that  the  government  officials  and  the 
Conservative  party  in  general,  with  a  noticeable  fraction  of 
the  Liberals,  did  not  deem  the  "  concessions  "  so  far  offered 
by  the  Transvaal  a  reasonably  just  basis  of  settlement.  It 
was,  however,  a  general  expectation  that  President  Kriiger, 
having  been  brought  to  yield  under  pressure  as  to  a  few 
minor  points,  might  with  continued  pressure  yield  on  others ; 
and  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  might  gradually  be  attained. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  July,  the  first  really  serious 
sign  of  danger  which  the  public  became  aware  of  came  into 
view.  Mr.  Schreiner,  the  Cape  Colony  premier,  made  the 
startling  declaration  that  his  government  regarded  the  Trans- 
vaal's proposals  as  adequate  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  This 
revealed  a  unity  of  Dutch  sentiment  throughout  South 
Africa,  among  the  Dutch  who  are  British  subjects  as  well  as 
among  the  Dutch  in  the  two  Dutch  republics,  in  outright  op- 
position to  the  government  at  London  and  to  the  British 
high  commissioner  and  governor  of  Cape  Colony.  It  showed 
a  basis  for  apprehension  concerning  the  Orange  Free  State  if 
the  Transvaal  should  forcibly  stand  out  against  England. 
Startling  to  the  public,  this  unity  had,  of  course,  been  known 
to  the  government,  which  had  seen  reason  not  long  previ- 
ously to  authorize  arrangements  to  be  completed  for  trans- 
portation of  troops  to  the  front,  and  had  ordered  supplies 
and  ammunition  forward.  The  detaching  of  10,000  soldiers 
from  India  had  been  provided  for  in  case  of  emergency. 
No  longer  could  it  be  doubted  that  South  African  affairs  had 
come  to  a  threatening  strain,  and  that  its  most  important 
governments,  if  not  the  peoples,  were  inclining  to  regard  the 
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British  dominion  as  a  tyranny.  This  called  forth  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  an  earnest  testimony  to  the  contrary. 
In  the  house  of  commons  at  Ottawa,  July  31,  the  premier, 
Sir  W.  Laurier,  moved  the  following  resolution,  which,  warmly 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  was  adopted  with 
enthusiasm  : 

"  That  this  House  has  viewed  with  regret  the  complications  which 
have  arisen  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  of  which  Her  Majesty  is  suzerain, 
from  the  refusal  to  accord  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  now  settled  in  that 
region  any  adequate  partici])ation  in  its  government. 

"That  this  House  has  learned  with  still  greater  regret  that  the  con- 
dition of  things  there  existing  has  resulted  in  intolerable  oppression,  and 
has  produced  great  and  dangerous  excitement  among  several  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  her  South  African  possessions. 

"  That  this  tlouse,  representing  a  people  who  have  largely  suc- 
ceeded by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  conceding  equal  political  rights 
to  every  portion  of  the  population,  in  harmonizing  arrangements  and  in 
producing  general  content  with  the  existing  system  of  government,  de- 
sires to  express  its  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  Her  Majesty's  imperial 
authorities  to  obtain  for  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  Transvaal  such  measure  of  justice  and  political  recog- 
nition as  may  be  found  necessary  to  secure  them  in  the  full  possession  of 
equal  rights  and  liberties." 

Soon  afterward,  the  senate  at  Ottawa  passed  a  resolution 
in  the  same  sense. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  there  were  reports  of  disagree- 
ment between  President  Kriiger  and  the  Volksraad,  concern- 
ing the  fort  at  Johannesburg  built  to  hold  in  check  the  Uit- 
landers  ;  and  concerning  the  dynamite  monopoly —  a  scheme 
of  extortion  on  a  great  scale  commonly  laid  to  Kriiger's 
charge.  Under  this  scheme,  dynamite  (of  which  a  quarter  of 
a  million  cases  a  year  are  used  by  miners),  which  a  private 
firm  (Nobel  Brothers)  was  ready  to  furnish  of  better  quality 
for  37s.  6d.  a  case,  was  held  at  first  at  150  shillings,  then  at 
120  shillings,  and  then  at  its  present  price,  75  shillings. 
There  were  rumors  of  the  president's  resignation  on  July  24. 
The  resignation  is  understood  not  to  have  been  accepted, 
and  was  doubtless  withdrawn. 

In  the  last  week  in  July,  at  a  Conservative  luncheon  in 
London,  Mr.  Balfour  indicated  the  gravity  of  the  South 
African  problem,  and  referred  to  the  Transvaal  as  an  oli- 
garchy in  which,  unlike  every  other  free  and  civilized  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  every  court  of  law  was  put  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  executive  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  could  never, 
he  said,  have  imagined  that  on  the  basis  of  his  treaty  any 
such  government  could  be  reared.  Mr.  Balfour,  with  an  em- 
phatic warning,  expressed  also  his  strong  hope  of  a  favorable 
issue. 
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A  debate  in  both  houses  of  parHament,  July  31,  was  nota- 
ble for  the  prominent  speakers  who  spoke  on  this  subject : 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Lib- 
eral leader,  in  the  commons  ;  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Kimber- 
ley,  and  Lord  Selborne,  in  the  lords. 

Both  sides  showed  moderation.  Sir  Henry  said  that  the  grievances 
of  the  Uitlanders  must  be  removed,  yet  that  nothing  thus  far  gave  any 
reason  for  talk  of  war.  Mr.  Chamberlain  evidently  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  when  England  must  let  it  be  plainly  known  that  she  was 
no  longer  to  be  trifled  with;  nevertheless,  he  was  glad  to  say  that,  as 
yet,  no  ultimatum  had  been  sent.  He  disclaimed  any  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal,  or  any  wish  to  control  its  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  declared  that  England  is  now  trying  to  protect  the 
Transvaal  burghers  of  the  future  who  will  owe  England  no  allegiance 
whatever.  The  complementary  truth  was  set  forth  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
that  if  Great  Britain  should  finally  be  compelled  to  resort  to  force  in 
order  to  obtain  some  sort  of  equality  for  men  of  British  blood,  who, 
being  refused  equality  of  rights,  are  then  refused  also  admission  to  the 
citizenship  which  would  enable  them  by  vote  to  procure  such  rights, 
Britain  would  then  endue  them  and  the  other  citizens  with  political 
rights  larger  than  those  now  demanded  in  their  behalf.  The  debate 
showed  entire  unanimity  in  the  cabinet. 

As  to  the  general  question,  it  had  become  evident  by 
August  I  that  a  special  issue  was  taking  prominence.  Brit- 
ain, after  remonstrance  and  long  delay,  had  demanded  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  requisite  reforms  for  her  subjects  who  had 
appealed  for  her  protection,  that  the  Uitlanders  should  be 
granted  immediate  and  substantial  representation.  Mr. 
Kriiger  had  replied  that  he  had  given  it  by  his  new  law. 
The  Uitlanders  failed  to  see  the  gift ;  they  deemed  the  law 
illusory.  Thus  the  issue  had  come  to  a  question  of  fact.  On 
this,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  cautiously  declining  to  pronounce  the 
law  inadequate,  had  proposed,  not  arbitration,  but  simply 
an  examination  by  unbiased  experts  into  the  effect  of  the 
new  franchise  law.  To  the  Boers'  ready  objection  that  this 
would  be  intermeddling  with  their  internal  affairs,  his  reply 
would  be  that  in  one  sense  the  entire  disagreement  was  about 
internal  affairs  —  about  that  internal  equality  between  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  which  was  a  prime  con- 
dition of  the  treaty  by  which  Britain  had  restored  to  the 
republic  its  independence.  But  if  the  Boers,  waiving  this 
objection,  should  decide  to  accept  the  inquiry  but  seek  to 
extend  it  into  every  department,  such  an  expansion  of  the 
inquiry  would  not  only  stretch  it  into  endless  debates,  thus 
postponing  the  settlement,  but  would  also  lead  to  that  very 
interference  and  entanglement  with  all  sorts  of  internal 
affairs   which  the   treaty  was  expressly  aimed   to    exclude. 
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Moreover,  this  one  Uitlander  question  being  solved,  its  solu- 
tion would  bring  an  automatic  settlement  of  all  the  griev- 
ances which  are  the  elements  in  the  present  dispute. 

The  Boers'  answer  to  the  request  for  a  joint  inquiry  into 
the  effect  of  the  new  franchise  law  was  delayed  for  nearly 
three  weeks.  Various  rumors  were  current  as  to  the  com- 
pletion and  the  purport  of  the  answer  ;  most  of  these  indi- 
cated counter-proposals  of  some  sort.  The  natural  inference 
was  that  an  unfavorable  response  was  to  be  expected ;  and 
on  August  2 1  a  positive  statement  of  rejection  of  the  British 
demand  was  sent  from  Cape  Town.  A  few  days  later  the 
report  was  that  instead  of  a  definite  reply  to  the  British  pro- 
posal the  Transvaal  had  advanced  proposals  of  its  own,  con- 
templating a  peaceful  solution,  which,  before  transmission  to 
the  British  agent,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  to  the  Cape  Colony  Afrikander  party. 

Meanwhile,  however,  war  preparations  were  being  urged 
forward  in  the  Transvaal ;  recruiting  was  active ;  orders  were 
issued  to  supply  the  burghers  with  Mauser  rifles  in  exchange 
for  Martinis ;  and  large  purchases  were  made  of  ammunition 
and  provisions.  There  were  also  extensive  British  military 
preparations.  It  seemed  that  neither  side  expected  to  recede 
from  its  last  terms,  or  expected  the  other  side  to  yield. 

On  August  25  it  was  reported  in  London,  on  good  author- 
ity, that  the  new  proposals  by  the  Transvaal  included : 

1.  A  five  years'  franchise,  ostensibly  free  from  irksome  formalities. 

2.  A  share  in  the  election  of  president  and  commandant-general. 

3.  Increased  representation  for  the  gold  fields,  to  the  extent  prob- 
ably of  eight  new  seats  in  a  house  of  36,  nominally  enabling  those  centres 
of  Uitlander  population  to  return  members  not  less  in  number  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  Raad. 

4.  Amendments  suggested  by  Great  Ikitain  to  the  new  franchise 
law  to  be  considered  by  the  Transvaal  government,  on  condition  that 
Great  l^ritain  drops  the  assertion  of  the  suzerainty,  and  agrees  to  arl:)i- 
tration  excluding  any  foreign  element  —  the  Orange  Free  State  not  to  be 
excluded. 

5.  Great  Ikitain  to  agree  not  to  use  her  present  interference  as  a 
precedent  for  any  further  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal. 

Such  proposals  were  hailed  by  some  public  men  in  Great 
Britain  as  surprisingly  moderate  in  demand  and  generous  in 
concession  —  the  first  three  points  in  especial  being  quoted 
in  this  regard.  But  in  the  view  of  the  government  and  of 
probably  a  large  majority  of  public  men,  their  general 
effect  was  considered  far  from  satisfactory ;  indeed,  after  all 
the  negotiations  that  had  passed,  such  a  reply  was  viewed  as 
crowding  the  case  toward  a  deplorable  ending. 
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The  essential  and  ultimate  point  of  disagreement  was 
brought  distinctly  into  light  in  the  last  two  of  the  proposals. 
The  South  African  Republic  was  to  be  set  entirely,  definitely, 
and  finally  free  from  all  surbordination  to  Great  Britain  in 
either  its  internal  affairs  or  its  foreign  relations ;  and  on 
condition  of  this  being  conceded,  it  would  concede  to  Great 
Britain  the  ordinary  civil  rights  and  privileges  for  its  sub- 
jects which  Great  Britain  had,  by  its  established  laws  and 
practice,  been  for  years  granting  freely  to  all  white  citizens 
of  the  Transvaal  resident  in  its  South  African  colonies.  It 
could  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  Transvaal's  note  offer- 
ing the  concessions  and  engagements  above  indicated  was 
strongly  worded  —  declaring  that  the  concessions  were  made 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  settle  all  differences,  to  put  an  end  to 
strained  relations,  and  to  avert  a  disastrous  war.  But  their 
opponents  in  England  thought  that  they  were  offering  to  do 
justice  to  Great  Britain  if  Great  Britain  would  give  them  a 
present. 

The  British  reply  (August  30)  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
did  not  find  acceptable  the  alternative  proposals  from  the 
Transvaal  as  a  reply  to  its  request  for  a  joint  commission  of 
inquiry ;  and  that,  though  it  hoped  no  further  intervention 
would  be  necessary,  it  could  not  pledge  itself  not  to  protect 
its  subjects  if  they  should  need  protection  and  could  not  de- 
bar itself  from  its  rights  under  conventions  and  treaties ; 
and  further,  that  if  due  provision  were  made  for  equal  rights, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  its  interference.  The  offer  to 
grant  a  five-years'  residence  for  the  franchise  is  acknowl- 
edged as  coming  into  line  with  the  original  programme 
arranged  at  Bloemfontein.  As  to  the  suzerainty,  the  gov- 
ernment refers  to  its  previous  dispatch  on  the  question,  in 
which  —  while  reasserting  and  maintaining  its  claims  as  they 
have  been  historically  testified  to  —  it  declared  that  it  did 
not  desire  to  discuss  that  point  further  with  the  Transvaal 
government.  Finally,  it  suggests  willingness  to  consider  the 
arbitration  scheme  proposed,  but  that,  as  there  are  some 
matters  properly  susceptible  of  arbitration  and  needing 
prompt  settlement,  a  second  conference  be  held  at  Cape 
Town,  to  provide  for  constituting  a  proposed  arbitration 
court  to  consider  and  arrange  all  outstanding  matters. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  September,  there  were  prospects  of 
a  peaceful  settlement.  On  September  2  a  short  note  from 
the  Transvaal  government  to  the  British  agent  at  Pretoria 
was  considered  to  express  willingness  to  meet  the  other  side 
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in  the  proposed  conference  at  Cape  Town  and  to  explain 
there  the  workings  of  the  new  franchise  law.  Soon  the 
hoped-for  settlement  began  to  recede.  On  September  4,  an 
unofhcial  but  accredited  dispatch  from  Johannesburg  an- 
nounced that  the  Transvaal  would  withdraw  all  its  previous 
franchise  proposals,  considering  them  to  have  been  annulled 
by  the  British  refusal  to  accept  them  and  by  the  bringing 
forward  of  new  British  proposals. 

The  full  official  note  was  published  on 
September  8,  and  was  found  to  justify  .the 
above  report.  It  opens  with  "  regrets  that 
Great  Britain  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  able 
to  accept  the  proposals  made  by  the  Trans- 
vaal in  its  dispatches  of  August  19  and  21," 
concerning  the  franchise  and  representation. 
As  to  the  suggested  conference  for  inquiry 
on  the  franchise  law,  it  says  that  the  govern- 
ment "is  of  opinion  that  the  result  of  such 
an  inquiry,  as  far  as  regards  a  useful  appre- 
ciation of  the  law,  will  be  of  little  value. 
Nevertheless,  the  government  is  very  de- 
sirous of  satisfying  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  the  electoral  law  and  the  representation 
of  the  mining  districts."  Then,  after  a  few 
remarks  on  the  law,  it  yields  its  doubts 
and  its  objections  in  these  very  significant 
words : 

"  Considering  that  by  these  projjosals  Great  Britain  does  not  aim  at 
any  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  that  this  action  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  precedent,  but  has  solely  for  its  object  to  ascertain 
whether  the  law  fulfills  its  object,  the  government  will  await  the  ulterior 
proposals  of  Great  Britain  as  to  the  eventual  constitution  of  such  a  com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  place  and  time  of  meeting." 

On  the  one  critical  question,  there  is  only  the  following  reference  to 
the  former  claim  concerning  it  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  : 

"  In  regard  to  the  question  of  suzerainty,  the  government  refers  to 
its  dispatch  of  April  16,  1898,  and  considered  it  superfluous  again  to  re- 
peat it." 

In  regard  to  arbitration,  readiness  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  is  ex- 
pressed, but  with  this  opinion  : 

"It  appears  to  the  Transvaal  government  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed will  prevent  the  object  aimed  at  from  being  attained." 

The  whole  amounts  to  a  use  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion  of  a 
certain  line  of  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  all  previous  negotia- 
tions and  beginning  again  on  a  new  basis. 

Meanwhile,  military  preparations  were  continued  with 
feverish  urgency  and  under  great  excitement.  Fugitives  were 
quitting  the  Rand,  more  than  1,500  on  September  9. 

The  meeting  of  the  cabinet  in  London,  September  8, 
attracted  unusual  interest.     There  was  evidence  of  a  rising 
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war  spirit  among  the  crowds  in  the  streets  ;  but  there  seemed 
little  real  expectation  of  war.  On  September  1 1  the  decision 
of  the  government  was  made  known  ;  it  was  to  get  from  Mr. 
Kriiger  a  plain  answer  and  to  dispatch  to  South  Africa  an 
adequate  military  force.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  message  to  Mr. 
Kriiger  was  made  public  on  September  13. 

It  says  that  he  understands  that  the  concessions  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Kriiger's  note  of  August  19  have  been  withdrawn  on  account  of  the 
British  attitude  regarding  suzerainty,  and  adds : 

"  Her  Majesty's  government  have  absolutely  repudiated  the  view  of 
the  political  status  of  the  Transvaal  taken  by  the  Transvaal  government, 
claiming  the  status  of  a  sovereign  state,  and,  therefore,  are  unable  to 
consider  any  proposal  made  conditionally  on  their  acceptance  of  this 
view." 

Continuing,  the  note  says  the  British  government  is  satisfied  that 
the  law  embodying  the  proposed  alleviating  measures  for  Uitlanders  is 
insufficient  to  secure  immediate  and  substantial  representation,  which  it 
is  understood  the  Transvaal  admits  to  be  reasonable.     It  then  says : 

"  Moreover,  the  presentation  of  the  proposals  in  the  note  of  August 
19  indicates  that  the  government  of  the  South  African  Republic  them- 
selves recognize  that  their  previous  offers  might  with  advantage  be 
enlarged,  and  the  independence  of  the  republic  thereby  in  no  way  be 
impaired." 

The  dispatch  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  still  prepared 
to  accept  the  franchise  proposals  of  August  19,  provided  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, whether  joint  or  unilateral,  shows  the  new  scheme  to  be  unencum- 
bered by  nullifying  conditions.  In  this  connection  the  British  government 
assumes  that  the  new  members  of  the  Raad  will  be  allowed  to  speak 
their  own  language  in  that  assembly,  and  adds  that  the  acceptance  of 
these  terms  would  at  once  remove  tension,  and  "would,  in  all  probability, 
render  unnecessary  any  further  intervention  of  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  secure  redress  for  grievances  which  the  Uitlanders  themselves 
would  be  able  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  executive  council  and  Volks- 
raad.  Her  Majesty's  government  is  increasingly  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  further  delay  in  relieving  the  strain  which  has  already  caused 
so  much  injury  to  the  interests  of  South  Africa;  and  they  earnestly  press 
for  an  immediate  reply. 

"  If  acceded  to,  they  will  be  ready  to  make  immediate  arrangements 
for  a  further  conference  between  the  president  and  the  high  commis- 
sioner to  settle  all  details  of  the  proposed  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and 
the  questions  referred  to  in  my  note  of  August  30,  which  are  neither 
Uitlander  grievances  nor  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  which  might  be  readily  settled  by  friendly  communication  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  two  governments.  If,  however,  as  they 
most  anxiously  hope  will  not  be  the  case,  the  reply  of  the  Transvaal 
should  be  negative  or  inconclusive,  I  am  to  state  that  Her  Majesty's 
government  must  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion de  novo  and  formulate  their  own  proposals  for  a  final  settlement." 

The  exact  franchise  proposals  which  Mr,  Chamberlain  says  Great 
Britain  is  still  prepared  to  accept,  with  the  court  of  inquiry  ])roviso,  are 
five  years'  franchise,  a  share  for  Uitlanders  in  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  equal  rights  and  increased  representation  for  the  gold  fields 
to  the  extent  of  eight  new  seats.  These  were  presented  by  President 
Kriiger  August  19,  and  later  were  withdrawn. 
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About  the  middle  of  September,  President  Kriiger  sent  to 
the  Queen,  by  telegraph,  a  long  and  strong  personal  appeal 
for  her  intervention  to  prevent  bloodshed.  The  comments 
of  the  English  press  and  of  many  American  journals,  at  this 
stage,  show  that  President  Kriiger's  grim  and  firm  determina- 
tion to  make  riddance  of  the  last  sign  of  British  control  over 
any  interests  or  proceedings  of  the  Transvaal  was  not  yet 
fully  appreciated.  Because  Mr.  Chamberlain's  latest  de- 
mand covered  scarcely  as  much  as  Mr.  Kriiger  had  previ- 
ously offered,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  accept  it.  It 
was  not  acceptable,  because  it  included  a  continuance  of 
some  sort  of  British  control  or  oversight.  On  September 
1 6,  trustworthy  intimations  were  received  from  South  Africa 
as  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Transvaal  reply.  These 
showed  that  the  little  republic  w^as  definitely  assuming  an 
uncompromising  attitude,  wdiich  would  easily  pass  into  one  of 
armed  combat.  When  the  reply  in  full  was  received,  it  w^as 
found  to  be  a  flat  refusal  of  the  more  important  of  the  Brit- 
ish proposals  last  submitted.  The  document  is  long,  in- 
volved in  its  style,  not  altogether  clear  in  regard  to  the 
things  to  which  it  will  consent,  but  perfectly  plain  in  its 
statement  of  those  which  it  rejects.  Its  tone  is  politely 
aggressive. 

"  It  requests  that  the  new  British  demands  be  withdrawn  ;  protests 
that  the  Transvaal  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  its  proposals  of 
August  19  would  receive  consideration  from  Great  Britain;  defends  its 
withdrawal  of  the  five  years'  residence  franchise  offer,  on  the  ground 
that  the  conditions  attached  to  it  by  the  Transvaal  had  not  been  given 
consideration  by  Great  Ikitain ;  and  declares  its  readiness  for  a  joint 
commission  or  for  arbitration. 

The  Real  Issue.  —  However  well  intended  this  document 
may  have  been,  its  effect  was  unfortunate  for  the  Boer  cause 
in  England,  alienating  some  who  had  been  earnest  advocates 
of  the  justice  of  its  original  cause,  such  as  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle^  its  chief  friend  among  the  number  of  sym- 
pathizing journals  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 
The  defiant  tone  assumed  by  the  Transvaal  at  this  critical 
juncture  was  considered  as  boding  ill  for  even  a  just  cause 
that  did  not  show  more  prudence  in  its  leadership.  The  de- 
cisive object  in  dispute,  long  recognized  by  the  leaders  of 
the  imperial  policy,  began  to  be  generally  seen ;  the  real 
issue  was  not  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  a  hundred  thousand 
in  the  Transvaal ;  but  whether  the  control  of  South  Africa 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  British  or  pass  to  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.     It  was,  indeed,  a  small  local  disturb- 
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ance  that  drew  attention,  but  the  actual  issue  was  continental 
and  ultimately  even  larger  —  the  empire  itself  was  at  issue. 
This  consideration,  of  comparatively  small  account  to  the 
eminent  and  scholarly  men,  like  John  Morley,  Frederick 
Harrison,  and  Goldwin  Smith,  who  still  keep  the  Gladstone 
traditions,  was  momentous  indeed  to  all  British  imperialists, 
however  scholarly  and  sober-minded.      This   is  their  view 

of  the  case  in  its  wider 

aspects : 

Great  Britain's  para- 
mountcy  in  South  Africa  and 
in  Egypt  assures  the  success 
of  her  Cape- to- Cairo  railway 
and  of  affiliated  schemes  in 
Central  Africa,  and  keeps 
her  road  over  land  or  over 
sea  open  to  her  vast  posses- 
sions in  India.  A  Dutch 
republic  established  at  Pre- 
toria or  at  Bloemfontein 
would  not  only  menace  an 
absorption  of  Natal  and  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  also  could 
enter  into  an  anti- British 
alliance  with  Germany,  or 
France,  or  Russia,  or  any 
European  power,  giving  such 
a  power  an  impregnable  and 
dominating  military  and  naval 
situation.  Therefore,  in  all 
the  negotiations  with  Presi- 
dent Kriiger,  the  l^ritish  su- 
zerainty was  never  admitted 
as  a  question  —  not  that  an 
exact  and  proper  suzerainty  was  deemed  indispensable,  but  that  no 
change  was  to  be  permitted  which  would  be  an  approach  toward  an 
undermining  of  even  one  of  the  merely  verbal  or  minor  foundations  of 
Britain's  paramount  power  in  South  Africa,  Meanwhile,  England  had 
no  desire,  no  reason,  for  interfering  with  local  self-government  in  the 
Transvaal ;  the  only  change  that  she  desired  was  that  grievous  and 
long-continued  injustice  to  her  citizens  should  cease;  if  she  could  not 
secure  this,  she  would  show  herself  devoid  indeed  of  all  claim  to  para- 
mount power. 

Probably  the  Boers  could  hardly  be  expected  to  see  all 
this.     Thus  it  is  a  very  sad  case. 

A  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  to  the  British  high 
commissioner  in  South  Africa,  dated  September  25,  expresses  regret  at 
the  refusal  of  the  South  African  government  to  entertain  the  last  offer 
which  had  come  from  Great  Britain  **  after  four  months  of  protracted 
negotiations ;  "  and  declares  that  this  refusal  "  makes  it  useless  to  further 
pursue  the  discussion  on  the  lines  hitherto  followed;"  and  that  "the 
imperial  government  is  now  compelled  to  consider  the  situation  afresh 
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and  formulate  its  own  proposals  for  a  final  settlement  ot  the  issues  " 
created  by  the  policy  of  the  Soutli,  African  government.  The  letter  then 
repels  the  insinuation  of  breach  of  faith  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Transvaal  officials,  and  denies  the  charge  from  the  same  source  that  the 
imperial  government,  on  September  8,  had  substituted  an  entirely  new 
proposal  in  place  of  the  invitation  to  the  joint  commission  of  inquiry. 
The  communication  then  expresses  amazement  at  the  misapprehension 
of  the  British  position  in  regard  to  "the  right  of  full  independence  re- 
peatedly recognized  by  the  imperial  government." 

On  October  7  the  armed  Boers,  who  had  been  gathering 
along  the  boundary  of  Natal  preparing  for  a  sudden  inva- 
sion, were  reported  as  returning  to  their  homes  because  of 
scarcity  of  forage  and  supplies.  There  were  still  fears  that 
the  Boers  might  suddenly  declare  war  and  attack  and  ravage 
the  undefended  towns  in  the  British  colonies.  Pursuant  to 
an  order  in  the  British  council,  a  royal  proclamation  was 
issued  for  the  calling  of  parliament  and  the  mobilization  of 
the  reserves.  All  haste  was  made  for  gathering  and  trans- 
porting a  large  military  force  to  South  Africa,  and  25,000 
were  ordered  immediately  to  their  colors.  One  of  the  most 
noted  of  English  generals.  Sir  Redvers  BuUer,  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  South  Africa.  Practically  a  state 
of  war  undeclared  had  now  existed  for  several  days,  though, 
until  armed  conflict  occurred,  peace  might  still  be  arranged. 

The  Boer  Ulfhnatiun.  —  On  October  9,  the  Boer  govern- 
ment sent  to  the  British  government  an  ultimatum,  including 
four  demands  with  a  brief  time-limit,  and  an  extended  pro- 
test.    The  demands  were  the  following  : 

"  r.  That  all  points  of  mutual  difference  be  regulated  by  friendly 
recourse  to  arbitration,  or  by  whatever  amicable  way  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  this  government  and  Her  Majesty's  government. 

'■*2.  That  all  troops  on  the  borders  of  this  republic  shall  be  in- 
stantly withdrawn. 

"3.  That  all  reinforcements  of  troops  which  have  arrived  in  South 
Africa  since  June  i,  1899,  shall  be  removed  from  South  Africa  within  a 
reasonable  time,  to  be  agreed  upon  with  this  government  .  .  .  and  this 
government  ...  to  withdraw  the  armed  burghers  of  this  republic  from 
the  borders. 

"4.  That  Her  Majesty's  troops  which  are  now  on  the  high  seas 
shall  not  be  landed  in  any  part  of  South  Africa." 

The  time-limit  was  as  follows:  "This  government  presses  for  an 
immediate  and  affirmative  answer  to  these  four  questions,  and  earnestly 
requests  Her  Majesty's  government  to  return  an  answer  before  or  upon 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1899,  not  later  than  5  p.m. 

"  It  desires  further  to  add  that,  in  the  unexpected  event  of  an  an- 
swer not  satisfactory  being  received  by  it  within  the  interval,  it  will  with 
great  regret  be  compelled  to  regard  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment as  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  ..." 

This  act  of  President  Kriiger  was  regarded  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  generally  in  Europe  and  America  by  his  friends  and 
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his  opposers,  as  a  false  step,  liable  to  unite  all  parties  in  the 
British  nation.  By  the  imperial  officials  at  London  it  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  regarded  with  cynical  amusement,  as  a 
needless  assumption,  before  the  general  public,  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  war. 

The  London  G?^aphic,  which  is  supposed  to  reflect  the 
views  of  the  British  government,  comments  on  the  rupture 
thus : 

"Great  Britain  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  rupture  has  been  brought  about.  She,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
patient  to  the  last;  and,  although  it  is  true  that  she  was  resolved  to  fight 
sooner  than  abandon  the  cause  she  had  undertaken,  the  responsibility 
for  the  war  does  not  fall  on  her  shoulders.  It  has  been  forced  upon  her, 
first,  by  the  formal  challenge  sent  to  her  last  Monday,  and  secondly,  by 
the  intolerable  policy  of  the  South  African  Republic,  as  set  forth  with 
unmistakable  frankness  in  the  terms  of  that  challenge.  There  are  two 
things  which  that  document  says  clearly,  and  which  we  cannot  possibly 
admit.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  the  Uitlander  question  does 
not  concern  us;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  intimated  to  us  that  the 
power  which  has  in  keeping  the  interests  "of  all  South  Africa  "  is  not 
Great  Britain,  but  the  semi-dependent  Dutch  Republic,  which  owes  its 
existence  to  us.  It  is  precisely  because  the  second  of  these  contentions 
is  the  reverse  of  the  truth  that  the  first  is  also  devoid  of  foundation. 
That  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1884  we  have  no  explicit 
right  to  demand  the  franchise  for  the  Uitlanders,  is  true,  although  the 
Transvaal  ignores  the  fact  that  if  we  want  a  technical  and  legal  justifica- 
tion, we  can  find  it  in  the  pledges  given  by  President  Kriiger  to  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  in  1881,  when  the  Pretoria  convention  was  negoti- 
ated. We  rest  our  right  to  intervene,  however,  on  something  far 
stronger  and  broader  than  a  mere  promise.  If  that  promise  had  never 
been  given,  we  still  could  not  have  allowed  the  persistence  of  the  state 
of  things  which  has  of  late  years  grown  up  at  Johannesburg  and  the 
other  Uitlander  centres  in  the  Transvaal.  It  is  contrary  to  all  British 
principles  that  in  the  regions  over  which  this  country  dominates,  inequali- 
ties shall  be  permitted  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  classes  of  white 
men;  and  since  it  is  this  country  and  not  the  Transvaal  which  is  the 
paramount  power  in  South  Africa,  the  government  of  that  region 
throughout  its  whole  extent  must  be  based  on  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  British  politics.  We  are  challenged,  then,  on  two  questions 
which  are  vital  to  us — the  question  of  equal  rights  for  white  men  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  question  of  our  paramountcy." 

"  War  is  a  terrible  calamity;  but  it  is  better  than  a  mean  tolerance 
of  abuses  which  strike  at  the  root  of  our  imperial  stability." 

A  full  record  of  this  deplorable  event  and  its  accompani- 
ments belongs  to  the  next  quarter.  A  few  general  notes  are 
here  added : 

Martial  law  was  reported  as  proclaimed  at  the  Boer  capital,  October 
II,  at  5  P.M.  The  Boer  forces  were  reported  as  advancing  on  Natal 
and  other  British  colonies  along  five  different  lines.  The  Orange  Free 
State,  with  which  Great  Britain  has  had  no  controversy,  is  so  joined  by 
treaty  with  the  Transvaal,  that  it  has  felt  itself  bound  in  honor  to  take 
its  stand  with  that  republic.  The  Boers  are  brave  fighters;  and  the  war 
is  expected  to  be  bloody,  and  at  first  to  show  serious  British  reverses 
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until  their  troops  arrive;  but  its  long  continuance  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible unless  by  the  intervention  of  some  European  power,  v^'hich  was 
sought  by  the  Transvaal,  but  has  thus  far  been  declined.  The  result,  as 
now  generally  predicted,  must  be  the  annexation  of  the  territories  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  press  in  nearly  every  country  of  continental  Europe 
thus  far  is  almost  unanimous  in  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
and  in  censure  of  what  they  term  the  British  selfish  greed 
for  gold  and  land.  In  the  United  States,  public  sentiment  is 
not  so  unanimous,  but  is  very  largely  favorable  to  Britain's 
general  course  as  both  just  and  wise  —  many  are  saying,  as 
most  necessary. 


THE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE, 

IN  resuming  the  account  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  the 
point  to  which  it  has  already  been  brought  (p.  292),  it 
will  be  necessary  to  set  forth,  at  greater  length  than  was 
there  possible,  the  provisions  of  the  important  document  en- 
titled "A  Draft  of  Convention  for  the  Pacific   Settlement  of 
International  Conflicts  "  (p.  304). 

Draft  of  General  Convention.  —  This  convention,  as 

drafted  by  the  amiite  (i\\xafne7i  and  presented  to  the  Third 
Commission  (Arbitration  and  Mediation)  July  7,  consists  of 
fifty-six  articles,  and  is  divided  into  three  sections,  treating 
respectively  of  "  The  Maintenance  of  the  General  Peace," 
"Good  Offices  and  Mediation,"  and  "  International  Commis- 
sions of  Inquiry." 

The  first  article  is  a  preamble,  and  sets  forth  the  object  of  the  con- 
vention in  the  following  words  :  —  '*  In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  recourse  to  force  in  international  relations,  the  signatory  powers 
agree  to  employ  all  their  efforts  to  bring  about,  by  pacific  means,  thesolu- 
tion  of  the  differences  which  may  arise  between  states." 

Section  2  (Good  Offices  and  Mediation),  embodying  Articles  2-S, 
provides  that  the  signatory  powers  shall,  before  having  recourse  to  arms, 
appeal  to  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  disinterested  powers,  so  far  as 
circumstances  allow.  But  well-disposed  powers  need  not  wait  for  an 
invitation  to  mediate,  as  they  have  the  right  to  offer  to  lend  their  coun- 
sel even  after  hostilities  have  begun.  "To  reconcile  contrary  preten- 
sions and  to  allay  resentments  "  between  disputing  states,  are  j^rescribed 
as  the  duties  of  the  mediator;  and  these  duties  shall  cease  when  either 
party  or  the  mediator  shall  announce  that  the  proposals  suggested  have 
not  been  accepted.  Mediation  at  this  stage  is  considered  solely  in  the 
light  of  the  proffer  of  advice,  which  neither  party  is  bound  to  accept, 
and  which  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  interrupting  or  retarding  any  of  the 
operations  preparatory  to  war.  Article  8  provides  for  special  mediation 
in  the  following  terms  :  —  "  In  the  case  of  a  grave  disagreement  endanger- 
ing peace,  the  disputing  states  shall  each  choose  one  power  to  which  they 
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may  entrust  the  mission  of  entering  into  direct  communication  with  the 
power  chosen  by  the  other  side,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
rupture  of  pacific  relations.  During  the  continuance  of  their  mandate, 
the  duration  of  which,  unless  the  contrary  is  stipulated,  cannot  exceed 
thirty  days,  the  question  in  dispute  is  considered  as  referred  exclusively 
to  these  powers.  They  must  apply  all  their  efforts  to  arranging  the  dif- 
ference. In  case  of  the  actual  rupture  of  pacific  relations,  these  powers 
remain  charged  with  the  common  mission  of  profiting  by  every  opportu- 
nity of  reestablishing  peace." 

Section  3  ])rovides,  first  (Articles  9-13),  for  the  appointment  of  in- 
ternational commissions  of  inquiry  in  cases  where  local  circumstances 
give  rise  to  disagreements  too  serious  to  be  settled  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  diplomacy,  but  in  which  neither  the  honor  nor  the  vital 
interests  of  the  powers  are  at  stake.  This  commission  is  to  be  selected, 
unless  it  be  stipulated  to  the  contrary,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tribu- 
nal of  arbitration  provided  for  in  Article  31,  that  is,  ordinarily,  each 
party  shall  choose  two  arbitrators,  and  they  together  shall  name  an  um- 
pire. The  powers  concerned  shall  furnish  all  the  means  and  facilities 
which  they  consider  possible  to  this  commission,  which  shall,  in  turn, 
make  a  report  signed  by  all  its  members.  This  report  shall  not  be  in  any 
sense  an  arbitral  decision,  and  it  shall  leave  the  powers  free  to  adjust 
contentions  amicably  or  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration. 

International  Arbitration.  —  In  its  second  division  (Articles  14-19), 
Section  3  lays  down  the  rules  for  international  arbitration.  It  is  to  be 
applied  especially  in  questions  of  right  or  of  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  international  conventions.  The  tribunal  has  power  to  deal  with 
disputes  already  existing  or  disputes  about  to  arise,  with  every  sort  of 
dispute  or  only  with  those  of  a  specific  category.  When  two  nations 
agree  to  such  a  settlement  of  their  differences,  they  engage  themselves  to 
submit  in  good  faith  to  the  arbitral  decision.  The  signatory  powers  con- 
sider it  useful  to  lay  down  certain  rules  governing  arbitral  jurisdiction  and 
procedure,  but  parties  which  choose  to  adopt  other  rules  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  —  Articles  20-29.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  shall  obtain  in  all  cases  of  arbitration  unless  the  disputing 
parties  agree  to  establish  a  special  arbitral  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  office  and  intermediary  for  communications  regarding  arbitration, 
an  internatiofial  bureau  is  to  be  established  at  The  Hague  under  the 
charge  of  a  permanent  secretary-general.  This  bureau  is  to  have  charge 
of  all  the  archives  and  the  conduct  of  all  the  administrative  business. 

Arbitration  Procedure.  —  Articles  30-56.  The  members  of  the 
court  are  to  be  selected  as  follows :  —  Each  of  the  signatory  powers  is  to 
choose  four  persons  of  recognized  authority  on  constitutional  law  and 
enjoying  the  highest  esteem.  Their  nomination  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  other  signatory  powers  by  the  bureau,  and  any  change 
in  membership  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  powers.  The  members  shall 
serve  for  six  years.  The  same  person  may  be  nominated  by  different 
powers,  or  two  or  more  powers  may  agree  to  nominate  one  or  more 
members  in  common.  When  any  two  powers  desire  to  submit  a  question 
to  arbitration,  they  select  from  the  general  list  of  members  of  the  court 
the  requisite  number  for  an  arbitral  tribunal.  These  are  to  be  jomtly 
agreed  upon  and  their  names  submitted  to  the  bureau.  The  privilege  of 
referring  matters  to  this  court  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  signatory 
powers,  but  is  to  be  extended  to  all  nations  willing  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cisions. The  bureau  is  to  be  constituted  by  and  to  remain  under  the 
authority  of  a  permanent  council,  composed  of  the  diplomatic  represent- 
atives of  the  signatory  powers  represented  at  The  Hague  and  the  Dutch 
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minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  shall  be  its  president.  In  addition  to 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  bureau,  this  council  shall  present  to  the  signa- 
tory powers  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  court,  on  the  discharge  of  the 
administrative  services  and  on  the  expenditures.  These  expenditures 
shall  be  borne  by  the  powers  in  the  proportion  fixed  by  the  international 
bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.' 

When  two  powers  accept  arbitration  they  are  to  sign  a  special  agree- 
ment, in  which  the  object  of  the  dispute,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 
arbitrators'  power,  is  clearly  stated.  The  arbitral  functions  may  be  held 
by  one  arbitrator  or  by  several,  and  they  shall  be  chosen  by  the  parties  to 
the  dispute,  either  at  their  own  discretion  or  from  among  the  members  of 
the  permanent  court.  Unless  the  two  powers  agree  to  a  contrary  pro- 
cedure, they  are  to  follow  the  rules  herewith  laid  down: — Each  party 
shall  choose  two  arbitrators,  and  they  together  shall  select  an  umpire. 
If  they  cannot  agree  upon  an  umpire,  the  choice  shall  be  entrusted  to  a 
third  power,  upon  which  the  two  parties  may  agree.  But  if  the  two  par- 
ties further  fail  to  agree  in  selecting  the  two  powers,  each  shall  designate 
a  power,  and  the  choice  of  an  umpire  shall  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
The  umpire  is  to  be  de  jure  president  of  the  tribunal.  The  disputing 
parties  agree  upon  the  seat  of  the  tribunal,  and  are  authorized  to  choose 
counsel  to  defend  then  rights  and  interests  before  the  tribunal. 

There  are  to  be  two  phases  in  the  arbitral  procedure,  the  prelim- 
inary and  the  definitive.  The  former  consists  of  the  communication  to 
the  tribunal  of  all  documents  and  printed  and  written  deeds  bearing  upon 
the  case.  The  latter  is  the  oral  pleading  before  the  court.  All  docu- 
ments produced  by  one  party  must  be  communicated  to  the  opposing 
party,  and,  as  the  preliminary  phase  is  private  and  the  definitive  public, 
the  tribunal  has  the  right  to  refuse  any  document  which  one  party  may 
wish  to  present  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  It  may  also  demand 
the  production  of  documents  to  which  counsel  have  referred  in  the  course 
of  their  arguments;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  tribunal  is  to  take  note 
of  the  fact.  The  counsel  have  the  right  to  set  forth  all  facts  which  they 
deem  necessary  and  to  raise  objections  or  incidental  points,  which  are 
to  be  decided  by  the  tribunal. 

Decisions.  —  Articles  50-53.  The  deliberations  of  the  tribunal  are  to 
take  place  with  closed  doors,  and  every  decision  is  arrived  at  by  ma- 
jority vote.  The  decision,  together  with  its  reasons,  is  to  be  written  and 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  tribunal ;  but  the  minority  may,  when 
signing,  record  their  dissent.  This  decision  definitely  disposes  of  the 
question  at  issue  and  closes  the  arbitration  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate. 

Revision.  —  Article  54.  Revision  can  be  demanded  of  the  tribunal 
only  upon  the  presentation  of  a  new  fact  sufficiently  decisive  in  its  nature 
to  have  influenced  the  tribunal ;  and  as  to  the  importance  of  the  fact,  the 
tribunal  itself  has  the  right  to  judge. 

Discussion  and  Amendments.  —  The  sub-committee  of 

the  arbitration  section  of  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution, 
July  17,  to  the  effect  that  the  foreign  ministers  accredited  to 
Holland,  rather  than  the  minister's  resident  at  The  Hague, 
should  compose  the  permanent  court.  That  will  result  in 
giving  the  smaller  states,  whose  ministers  are  accredited  to 
two  or  more  countries,  better  representation.  On  the  same 
day  the  question  of  revision  came  up  for  discussion.  Article 
54,  in  which  revision  was  provided  for  in  the  original  draft, 
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was  inserted  at  the  earnest  insistence  of  the  American  dele- 
gates. The  occasion  of  the  debate  was  the  motion  of  M. 
de  Martens  (Russian)  that  this  provision  be  eUminated. 
During  the  discussion  the  Americans  stated  that,  unless  they 
received  further  instructions  from  Washington,  they  could 
not  consent  to  a  convention  which  did  not  embody  such  a 
provision.  Finally  the  article  was  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
the  disputing  parties  the  right  of  revision  by  special  agree- 
ment. 

Disarmament.  —  From  the  opening  of  the  conference  the 
First  Committee  (Disarmament)  had  under  consideration  pro- 
posals contained  in  a  circular,  drawn  up  by  Count  Muravieff 
(Russian)  and  accompanying  the  Czar's  rescript. 

The  first  four  sections  of  this  document  provided  that  there  should 
be,  during  a  fixed  period,  no  effort  to  increase  the  forces  of  any  of  the 
signatory  powers  nor  the  budgets  pertaining  to  them,  that  the  use  of  new 
kinds  of  firearms  or  new  explosives  or  powders  more  powerful  than  those 
used  at  present,  the  throwing  of  projectiles  or  explosives  from  balloons, 
and  the  use  of  submarine  torpedo-boats  or  plungers,  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

When  M.  van  Karnebeck  (Dutch),  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, reported  favorably  on  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
circular,  there  were  so  many  differences  of  opinion  that  it 
was  decided  to  recast  the  report.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  recommendations  to  be  rejected  was  that  append- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of  1868  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  and  explosive  bul- 
lets. When  discussion  was  resumed,  July  20,  the  committee 
agreed  unanimously  that  explosives  and  projectiles  should 
not  be  fired  from  balloons,  but  on  the  three  remaining  points 
there  were  sharp  differences.  The  British  and  American 
delegates  voted  together  in  the  negative  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  modify  their  objection  to  any  kind  of 
restriction  upon  the  production  of  war  material.  The  com- 
mittee finally  agreed  to  submit  the  last  three  clauses  of  the 
report  to  the  full  conference  next  day. 

When  the  question  came  before  the  whole  body  of  dele- 
gates, July  2 1 ,  the  clause  accepted  by  the  committee  received 
unanimous  sanction ;  the  second,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
asphyxiating  gases,  fell  to  the  ground  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  while  the 
third,  relating  to  expanding  bullets,  and  particularly  to  the 
dum-dum  bullet,  was  the  occasion  of  long  discussion.  Cap- 
tain Crozier( American)  proposed  a  substitute  which  read : 
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"The  use  of  bullets  should  be  prohibited  which  inflict  unnecessarily 
cruel  wounds,  such  as  explosive  bullets,  and,  in  general,  every  kind  of 
bullet  exceeding  the  limit  necessary  to  put  a  man  immediately  hors  de 
combat.^'' 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Greece,  Ser- 
via,  China,  and  Portugal  voted  for  it ;  but  it  was  defeated  by 
the  opposition  of  fourteen  powers.  Then  M.  van  Kar- 
nebeck's  version  was  voted  upon  and  accepted,  Great  Britain 

and  America  alone  vot- 
ing against  it.  It  will 
be  noted  that  these  two 
powers  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  more  general 
provision  offered  by  Cap- 
tain Crozier,  opposing  to 
the  end  the  more  specific 
proposition  of  the  Dutch 
delegate.  The  reason 
for  this  attitude  was 
stated  at  length  by  An- 
drew D.  White  (Ameri- 
can), who  pointed  out 
that  the  more  limited 
article  would  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  other 
bullets  which,  while  not 
expansive,  were  none  the 
less  cruel,  and  that  to 
specify  but  one  kind  of 
bullet  was  to  nullify  the 
force  of  the  whole  pro- 
vision. 

Conventions  Adopted.  —  On  July  20  the  Third  Committee 
adopted  thirty-four  articles  of  the  arbitration  convention,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clauses  referring  to  the  international 
courts  of  inquiry.  With  regard  to  these  it  was  impossible 
for  the  delegates  of  two  countries,  Servia  and  Roumania,  to 
act  without  instructions  from  their  governments.  Two  days 
later,  July  22,  the  remaining  articles,  35-56,  were  adopted; 
and  then  the  whole  convention  received  the  affirmative  vote 
of  the  committee. 

While  the  conventions  were  thus  being  prepared  for  the 
action  of  the  various  delegations  in  the  plenary  conference, 
discussion  arose  between  the  American  and  the  French  dele- 
gates as  to  the  purport  of  the  word  ''  duty  "  as  used  in  Ar- 
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tide  27.  This  article,  which  had  been  drafted  by  the  French 
representatives,  declared  that  it  should  be  the  "  duty  "  of  any 
signatory  power  to  call  the  attention  of  any  two  opposing 
powers,  at  a  moment  of  danger  of  sharp  conflict,  to  the  priv- 
ileges offered  by  the  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration.  The 
American  delegates  wished  it  clearly  understood  that  they 
could  assent  to  such  a  provision  only  in  case  it  were  inter- 
preted in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  the 
obligation  of  intervening  in  the  dissensions  of  European  na- 
tions. They  drew  up  and  signed  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  America  would  reserve  the  right  to  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  provision. 

The  Final  Act. — -The  work  of  preparation,  formulation, 
and  committee  discussion  was  now  finished.  It  now  re- 
mained to  present  the  conventions  to  the  various  delegations 
for  their  action  regarding  them,  and  to  prepare  a  summary  of 
the  work.  This  was  done,  the  results  of  the  work  being 
outlined  in  a  document  called  the  Final  Act.  This  act  cites 
four  conventions  and  five  expressions  of  opinion  as  follows  : 

After  enumerating  the  names  and  qualifications  of  the  delegates,  it 
continues  : 

"  In  the  series  of  meetings  in  which  the  above-mentioned  delegates 
have  been  throughout  inspired  by  the  desire  to  realize  in  the  largest  pos- 
sible measure  the  generous  views  of  its  august  initiator,  the  conference 
has  drawn  up  for  the  signature  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  the  approval 
of  their  governments  the  text  of  the  conventions  and  declarations  here- 
after enumerated  and  appended  to  the  present  act;  — 

"I.  A  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. 

"  II.     A  convention  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 

"III.  A  convention  for  the  adaptation  to  naval  warfare  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864. 

"IV.  Three  declarations  concerning — (i)  The  prohibition  of  the 
throwing  of  projectiles  and  -explosives  from  balloons  or  by  other  analo- 
gous means;  (2)  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  projectiles  which  have  for 
their  sole  object  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases;  (3) 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  easily  in  the  body." 

Then  follow  five  expressions  of  opinion  :  — 

I.  The  conference  considers  that  the  limitation  of  the  military 
charges  which  at  present  oppress  the  world  is  greatly  to  be  desired  for 
the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 

II.  The  conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  should  be  inscribed  on  the  programme  of  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

III.  The  conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  questions  relative 
to  the  type  and  the  calibre  of  rifles  and  naval  artillery  such  as  have  been 
examined  by  it  should  be  the  subject  of  study  by  the  different  govern- 
ments, with  a  view  to  arriving  eventually  at  a  uniform  solution  by  means 
of  a  further  conference. 
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IV.  The  conference,  taking  into  consideration  the  preliminary  steps 
taken  by  the  Swiss  Federal  government  for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  expresses  the  wish  that  a  special  conference  be  shortly  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  revising  this  convention, 

V.  The  conference  has  resolved  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  abstentions,  that  the  following  questions  should  be  reserved  for  ex- 
amination by  future  conferences  :  ( i )  A  proposal  tending  to  declare  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  in  war  on  land  ;  (2)  a  proposal  regulat- 
ing the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a 
naval  force. 

This  act  was  signed  by  all  the  delegates,  Great  Britain 
making  reserves  concerning  the  second  and  third  declara- 
tions and  the  third  and  fifth  resolutions. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  conference  was  held  July  29, 
when  it  was  announced  that  sixteen  powers  had  signed  the 
arbitration  convention,  fifteen  the  other  two  conventions, 
seventeen  the  declaration  prohibiting  the  throwing  of  pro- 
jectiles or  explosives  from  balloons,  sixteen  the  declaration 
regarding  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases,  and  fifteen  the 
declaration  prohibiting  the  use  of  expansive  bullets.  The 
fact  that  many  of  the  powers  omitted  to  sign  certain  of  the 
conventions  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  they  decline  to 
adhere  to  their  provisions,  as  the  privilege  is  given  to  any 
government  to  sign  at  any  time  before  December  31,  1899. 

Results.  —  A  study  of  the  work  of  the  conference  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  outcome,  like  that  of  many  other  well-laid 
plans,  was  far  different  from  what  the  initiators  of  the  con- 
gress had  proposed.  Disarmament  was  the  chief  theme  of 
the  Czar's  rescript ;  but  that  proved  the  hardest  of  all  the 
questions  to  solve,  and  discussion  of  it  stopped  with  the  res- 
olution that  "  questions  relating  to  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  in  war  on  land  and  the  bombardment  of  towns  or 
villages  in  naval  war  be  reserved  for  future  conferences." 
Of  all  the  proposals  tending  to  make  war  less  barbarous,  such 
as  the  prohibition  of  certain  unnecessarily  cruel  weapons, 
but  one  was  adopted,  and  the  others  were  recommended  to 
the  future  consideration  of  the  governments.  The  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals  were  made  a  subject  for  decision  by  a 
future  conference. 

The  question  of  arbitration,  which,  in  the  invitation  to 
the  conference,  occupied  but  a  small  place,  came  most  prom- 
inently before  the  delegates,  and  received  the  most  intelligent, 
progressive,  and  definite  consideration.  To  have  provided 
for  a  permanent  arbitral  tribunal,  is  the  great  achievement  of 
the  labors  at  The  Hague.  The  arbitral  convention  received 
three  of  its  most  important  provisions  at  the  suggestion  of 
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three  of  the  most  interested  powers,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  It  thus  contains  the  EngUsh  plan 
for  a  permanent  tribunal,  the  American  provision  for  revision, 
and  the  French  suggestion  regarding  the  attitude  of  a  neu- 
tral nation  at  a  time  of  sudden  and  sharp  conflict  between 
two  sister  nations. 

The  practical  value  of  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration  is  now,  and  for  a  long  time  will  remain,  conjectural. 
To  what  extent  the  signatory  powers  will  resort  to  it,  how 
frequently  they  will  seek  or  offer  mediation,  how  important 
questions  they  will  be  willing  to  submit  to  its  decision,  can 
only  be  guessed  at  to-day.  That  the  delegates  faithfully  set 
forth  the  sentiments  of  the  governments  and  peoples  which 
they  represented,  is  known  from  the  fact  that  the  opinions 
of  the  press  of  the  different  nations  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
quite  in  harmony  with  opinions  of  their  particular  repre- 
sentatives at  The  Hague.  The  American  delegates  let  it 
be  understood  that  their  government  regarded  the  Monroe 
doctrine  as  still  debarring  it  from  active  participation  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs,  and  that  the  events  of  the  past  two  years  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  removing  the  restrictions  which  a 
strong  adherence  to  that  doctrine  has  made  traditional  with 
the  American  people. 

It  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  cause  of  universal 
peace  that  the  accredited  representatives  of  England  and 
Russia,  nations  whose  rival  pretensions  in  the  East  have  long 
pointed  to  settlement  only  by  arms,  should  unite  in  support 
of  a  provision  for  a  tribunal  which  should  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  settle  any  dispute  that  opposing  powers  might  bring 
to  it.  Considering  the  present  friendliness  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  delegates 
worked  harmoniously  together ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  maintained  such  an  attitude  towards 
their  great  commercial  rival,  Germany,  that  German  criticism 
of  the  means  and  hostility  to  the  principle  of  abitration  were 
greatly  modified.  The  very  fact  that  the  strongest  powers 
and  most  strenuous  national  rivals  have  met  in  peaceful  and 
harmonious  conference  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  lia- 
bility to  war,  can  but  have  the  effect,  at  the  very  least,  of 
making  the  paths  of  diplomatic  treatment  of  international 
differences  far  easier  than  heretofore. 
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THE  SAMOAN  PROBLEM. 

The  July  Hostilities.  —  The  peace  secured  in  Samoa 
by  the  temporary  arrangements  effected  by  the  Joint  High 
Commission  (pp.  313-316)  threatened  at  first  to  be  of  short 
duration.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Mahetoan  party  to 
evacuate  thoroughly  the  peninsula  of  Mulinuu  as  agreed,  a 
conflict  occurred  at  Safata,  July  4,  between  followers  of  the 
rival  chiefs,  Malietoa  and  Mataafa,  who  did  not  themselves 
engage  in  the  fighting.  Three  native  chiefs  were  killed  in 
this  conflict.  The  commanders  of  the  English  and  German 
warships  hastened  to  the  scene,  stopped  the  fighting,  and 
soon  afterward  secured  the  withdrawal  of  Malietoa  from  the 
peninsula. 

Reception  of  the  Commission.  —  With  the  exception  of 

the  incident  just  mentioned,  only  favorable  reports  have  been 
received  of  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  islands.  The  com- 
missioners who  made  a  tour  of  the  islands,  holding  meetings 
in  every  district  but  one,  were  cordially  received  by  the  chiefs 
and  the  people  generally.  In  a  general  conference,  held  July 
14,  attended  by  450  of  the  highest  chiefs  of  the  people  repre- 
senting both  factions,  hearty  approval  was  expressed  of  the 
plans  of  the  commissioners;  and,  on  the  following  day,  thir- 
teen chiefs  from  each  side,  appointed  by  this  council,  met 
on  the  United  States  gunboat  Badger^  and  signed  the  three 
copies  of  the  report  which  the  commission  was  to  present  for 
approval  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany, 
thus  officially  approving  for  the  Samoan  people  the  arrange- 
ments suggested  therein. 

New  Acting:  Chief  Justice.  —  Chief  Justice  Chambers 
left  the  islands  July  1 4,  nominally  on  a  four  months'  leave  of 
absence,  but  undoubtedly  not  to  return  to  them.  His  de- 
parture removes  a  possible  cause  of  future  friction.  Dr. 
Solf,  the  German  president  of  the  municipal  council  (p.  314), 
claimed  the  right  to  act  as  chief  justice  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  German  commis- 
sioner, Baron  von  Sternberg,  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  the 
American  consul-general,  Mr.  Luther  W.  Osborn,  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Report  of  the  Commission.  —  Before  leaving  the  islands 
on  July  18,  the  commissioners  were  able  to  agree  unanimously 
upon  a  draft  of  a  new  political  organization  for  Samoa.  The 
draft  of  this  new  Samoan  treaty,  which  is  a  modification  and 
amendment  of  the  Berlin  treaty  (p.  61),  has  received  not  only 
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the  hearty  approval  of  the  natives,  as  stated  above,  but  also 
of  representative  British,  German,  and  American  commercial 
bodies  in  the  islands,  and  needs  only  the  formal  ratification 
of  the  three  powers  to  go  into  operation. 

The  draft  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  officially  published ; 
but  the  report  of  the  commission  accompanying  it,  which 
presents  the  main  features  of  the  draft,  is  in  substance 
as  outlined  in  the  preceding  number  of  this  review  (pp. 
314-5)- 

The  method  followed  l)y  the  report  is  lo  consider,  first,  the  evils  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  commissioners,  caused  the  recent  troubles  in 
Samoa,  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  islands;  and,  second,  the 
measures  most  likely  to  remove  or  minimize  those  evils.  Four  chief 
classes  of  evils  are  cited. 

"i.  Those  evils  which  appear  inevitably  to  attend  the  election  of 
a  king  of  Samoa,  and  his  subsequent  efforts  to  exert  his  authority. 

"2.     Those  which  are  due  to  the  rivalry  of  foreign  nationalities. 

"  3.  A  third  class  of  evils  have  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  there  has  been  no  law  or  government  in  Samoa  other  than  native 
custom  outside  the  limits  of  the  municipality. 

"4.  The  insufficient  enforcement  of  the  customs  regulations  has 
allowed  unscrupulous  traders  to  distribute  large  numbers  of  arms  among 
a  native  population  rent  by  political  factions  and  ready  to  fight  both  one 
another  and  Europeans." 

The  report  proposes  to  meet  the  evils  of  the  first  class  by  abolishing 
permanently  the  kingship.  It  states  that  this  action  meets  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  natives,  even  including  the  chiefs,  and  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  foreigners;  that  the  office  "is  a  comparatively 
modern  institution  "  and  serves  "  no  useful  purpose  ;  "  and  that  "  it  seemed 
impossible  to  devise  any  plan  by  which  an  undisputed  or  even  peaceful 
succession  can  be  secured."  In  place  of  the  kingship,  it  proposes  to 
create  a  system  of  native  government  analogous  to  that  in  Fiji. 

"The  islands  will  be  divided  into  certain  administrative  districts 
(corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  recognized  by  Samoan 
usage),  for  each  of  which  a  chief  will  be  responsible;  and  these  chiefs 
will  meet  annually  at  a  place  in  a  native  council  to  discuss  such  matters 
as  interest  them,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  administrator  and 
council.  Native  courts  will  be  allowed  to  punish  minor  crimes  accord- 
ing to  native  laws  and  customs ;  and  every  provision  has  been  made  to 
secure  to  the  Samoan  population  complete  independence  and  self- 
government." 

The  evils  arising  from  the  second  cause,  which  are  regarded  by  the 
commissioners  as  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  cure,  are  met  by  three 
measures  : 

1.  The  appointment  of  an  administrator,  "who  will  doubtless  be 
chosen  from  some  disinterested  power,"  to  possess  a  large  degree  of 
authority. 

2.  The  appointment  of  three  delegates  by  the  three  signatory  pow- 
ers to  assist  the  administrator,  "e;cercise  such  consular  powers  as  are 
necessary  in  Samoa,"  and  form,  with  the  administrator,  a  legislative 
council. 
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3.  The  abolition  of  consular  jurisdiction.  **  We  believe  that  by 
abolishing  this  outward  sign  of  separate  internal  institutions,  and  by  sub- 
mitting all  nationalities  to  one  court  and  one  law,  a  great  advance  will 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  removing  petty  rivalries  and  jealousies  and 
restoring  good  relations  between  the  various  white  colonies." 

The  third  class  of  evils,  due  to  the  lawlessness  prevailing  outside 
the  municipality  of  Apia,  the  commissioners  propose  to  meet  "by  giving 
the  chief  justice  enlarged  jurisdiction  over  all  these  islands,  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  cases  between  natives  and  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  lower 
grades  of  crimes  committed  by  natives  against  each  other." 

The  fourth  evil,  the  enlarged  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition 
into  Samoa,  is  met  by  the  recommendation  that  "  the  customs  regula- 
tions should  be  stringently  enforced  under  the  supervision  of  the  admin- 
istrator." 

In  brief,  then,  it  is  seen  that  the  main  points  of  the  scheme  are  the 
permanent  abolition  of  the  kingship  and  of  the  consular  jurisdiction,  the 
enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  justice,  the  creation  of  a  neu- 
tral administrator  with  large  powers,  of  a  tripartite  council  to  form  with 
him  a  legislative  council,  and  a  system  of  native  government  including 
native  courts. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  treaty,  which  is  thus  given  in  outline 
only  in  the  report,  are  to  remain  in  force  for  three  years,  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  are  accepted  by  the  powers ;  but  they  are 
to  be  subject,  in  the  meantime,  to  amendments  adopted  by  the  consent 
of  the  three  powers,  with  the  adherence  of  Samoa. 

The  commissioners  frankly  acknowledge  that  this  is  only 
a  tentative  arrangement,  the  result  of  an  earnest  endeavor 
"  to  amend  existing  arrangements  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  prove,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  at  least  workable." 
They  do  not  hesitate,  either,  to  express  their  opinion  that 
"  the  only  natural  and  normal  plan  of  government  for  these 
islands,  and  the  only  system  that  can  assure  permanent  pros- 
perity and  tranquillity,  is  a  government  by  one  power."  The 
commissioners  regard  it,  however,  as  beyond  their  province 
to  suggest  any  method  of  reaching  such  a  consummation. 

It  is  generally  felt  in  England  and  the  United  States  that 
the  commission  has  accomplished  all  that  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  it,  although,  as  the  report  itself  points 
out,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  new  evils  that  will  arise  in  place  of 
the  old  ones,  even  if  the  plan  is  carried  out  as  suggested. 
Some  of  the  German  papers  are  inclined  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed settlement  a  practical  defeat  for  German  interests.  It 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  a  definite  gain  that  peaceable 
conditions  have  been  restored^  if  only  temporarily,  to  this 
disturbed  portion  of  the  world,  and  that  a  foundation  has 
been  laid  which  may  prove  to  have  been  the  first  step  toward 
a  settlement  of  this  difficult  problem  which  will  be  perma- 
nently satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
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AN  indefinite  postponement  beyond  August  2,  the  in- 
tended date  of  reassembling  of  the  Anglo-American 
Joint  High  Commission  (pp.  74,  317),  was,  on  July  21, 
decided  upon  by  Sir  W.  Laurier  and  Senator  Fairbanks,  of 
Indiana,  heads  respectively  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
delegations,  in  view  of  the  continued  failure  of  negotiations 
for  an  agreement  respecting  the  Alaskan  boundary.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  dispute  has  been  narrowed  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  locating  the  boundary  line  in  the  region  of  the  Lynn 
canal,  the  Canadian  contention  being  that  the  line  crosses 
that  arm  of  the  sea  near  its  entrance,  whereas  the  American 
contention  is  that  the  line  goes  around  the  Lynn  canal,  leav- 
ing the  entire  canal  in  American  territory.  As  the  dispute 
involves  no  question  of  national  honor,  but  turns  wholly 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1825, 
it  would  seem  eminently  to  be  one  for  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion ;  and  in  official  circles  confidence  is  felt  that  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  terms  of  reference  will  yet  be  effected  in  that 
spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  which,  in  spite  of 
temporary  and  petty  differences,  still  marks  the  fundamental 
relations  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  powers. 

Proposed  Modus  Vivendi.  — At  the  end  of  June,  it  will 

be  remembered  (p.  318),  the  arrangement  of  a  modus  vivefidi, 
or  temporary  agreement,  was  checked  by  Canada's  insistence 
that  the  temporary  line  passing  through  the  Canadian  custom 
houses  in  the  Chilkoot  and  White  passes,  and  crossing  the 
Dalton  trail  in  the  vicinity  of  Klukwan,  should  be  drawn 
a  few  miles  below  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  Mr.  Choate  and  Lord  Salisbury.  Efforts  to  reach  a 
temporary  agreement  were,  however,  continued  in  Washing- 
ton by  Secretary  Hay  and  Mr.  Reginald  Tower,  of  the 
British  embassy  {charge  d\iffaires  in  the  absence  of  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote) ;  and  toward  the  end  of  July  Mr.  Hay 
announced  that  a  modus  vivendi  was  practically  assured  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  compromise.  Though  no  official  announce- 
ment of  the  exact  status  of  negotiations  had  been  made  up 
to  the  end  of  September,  it  was  unofficially  stated  that  the 
location  of  the  provisional  line  at  a  point  on  the  Dalton  trail 
had  been  agreed  upon  without  any  conditions  which  would 
amount  to  a  concession  to  Canada  of  lease  or  port  privileges 
at  the  head  of  Lynn  canal.  A  suggestion,  it  was  said,  as  to 
granting  a  limited  warehouse  privilege  at  Skagway  or  other 

Vol.  9-38. 
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convenient  place,  with  facilities  for  access  and  transportation 
by  railway,  had  been  under  consideration,  but  without  defi- 
nite outcome  so  far. 

The  aforegoing  rumors  were  subsequently  borne  out  by 
the    official    announcement   that    an    agreement    had    been 
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reached,  October  20,  as  to  the  terms  of  a  modus  vivendi,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  full  text : 

"  It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain  that  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  in  the  region  about  the  head  of  Lynn  canal  shall  be 
provisionally  fixed,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  party  in  the 
permanent  adjustment  of  the  international  boundary,  as  follows  : 
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"In  the  region  of  the  Dalton  trail,  a  line  beginning  at  the  peak  west 
of  Porcupine  creek,  marked  on  the  Map  No.  lo  of  the  United  States 
Conamission,  December  31,  1895,  ^^^  ^^"^  Sheet  No.  18  of  the  British 
Commission,  December  31,  1895,  "^'^h  the  number  6,500;  thence  run- 
ning to  the  Klehini  (or  Klaheela)  river  in  the  direction  of  the  peak  north 
of  the  river  marked  No.  5,020  on  the  aforesaid  United  States  map  and 
No.  5,025  on  the  aforesaid  British  map;  thence  following  the  high  or 
right  l)ank  of  the  said  Klehini  river  to  the  junction  thereof  with  the 
Chilkat  river,  a  mile  and  a  half,  more  or  less,  north  of  Klukwan : 
Provided,  that  persons  proceeding  to  or  from  Porcupine  creek  shall  be 
freely  permitted  to  follow  the  trail  between  the  said  creek  and  the  said 
junction  of  the  rivers  into  and  across  the  territory  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  temporary  line  wherever  the  trail  crosses  to  such  side;  and, 
subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue 
as  the  Canadian  government  may  prescribe,  to  carry  with  them  over  such 
part  or  parts  of  the  trail  between  the  said  points  as  may  lie  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  temporary  line  such  goods  and  articles  as  they  de- 
sire, without  being  required  to  pay  any  customs  duties  on  such  goods  and 
articles,  and  from  said  junction  to  the  summit  of  the  peak  east  of  the 
Chilkat  river,  marked  on  the  aforesaid  Map  No.  10  of  the  United  States 
Commission  with  the  number  5,410,  and  on  the  Map  No.  17  of  the  afore- 
said l^ritish  Commission  with  the  number  5,490. 

"  On  the  Dyea  and  Skagway  trails,  the  summits  of  the  Chilkoot  and 
White  passes. 

"  It  is  understood,  as  formerly  set  forth  in  communications  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  that  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  either  power  found  by  this  arrangement  within  the  temporary  juris- 
diction of  the  other  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  they  now  enjoy. 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States  will  at  once  appoint  an 
officer  or  officers  in  conjunction  with  the  officer  or  officers  to  be  named 
by  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  to  mark  the  temporary  line 
agreed  upon  by  the  erection  of  posts,  stakes,  or  other  appropriate  tem- 
porary marks." 

In  a  word,  the  divisional  line  in  the  region  of  the  Dalton 
trail  is  placed  21  1-4  miles  above  Pyramid  Harbor,  which  is 
regarded  under  the  treaty  as  tide-water  mark,  so  that  Cana- 
dian jurisdiction  does  not  reach  to  any  point  on  the  Lynn 
canal.  Moreover,  no  permission  is  given  for  a  free  port, 
or  even  for  the  free  transfer  across  American  territory  of 
Canadian  goods,  except  of  the  property  of  miners.  Instead  of 
the  line  being  placed  directly  at  the  town  of  Klukwan,  which 
marks  the  head  of  canoe  navigation,  as  the  British  sought 
to  have  done,  it  has  been  located  above  that  town,  directly 
at  the  junction  with  the  Chilkat  river  of  the  important 
tributary  Klehini.  This  maintains  the  Indians  at  Klukwan 
under  American  jurisdiction  without  question. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  temporary  arrangement  is 
that  it  will  prevent  local  friction,  while  it  also  increases  the 
prospect  of  an  early  reassembling  of  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission to  reach  a  permanent  understanding. 

The  Canadian  Attitude.  —  On  July  22  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  raised   the  question   of   the 
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Alaska  boundary  in  the  house  of  commons  at  Ottawa,  by  de- 
hvering  a  speech  bitterly  denouncing  what  he  considered  the 
"  unjustifiable  "  course  of  the  United  States  government  and 
commissioners  in  the  matter,  and  the  "  unfair  "  attitude  of  the 
American  press.  He  ended  by  suggesting  the  introduction 
of  two  bills,  one  to  provide  for  a  railway  from  Kitimat  Arm 
by  Teslin  Lake  to  Dawson,  the  rates  to  be  controlled  by  the 
governor-general-in-council,  and  another  providing  that  no 
mining  license  be  granted  in  the  Yukon  to  any  other  than  a 
British  subject. 

Sir  W.  Laurier,  the  premier,  replied  in  a  speech  the  spirit 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  widely  misinterpreted,  and 
which  by  some  in  the  United  States  was  at  once  seized  upon 
for  purposes  of  sensational  journalism  and  political  capital. 

The  premier  regretted  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  the  time,  no  substantial  progress  having  been  made  since  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  Joint  High  Commission.  As  a  compromise 
seemed  now  hopeless,  only  two  alternatives  appeared  to  him  logically  to 
remain,  namely,  arbitration  or  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  latter,  however, 
he  distinctly  declared  to  be  beyond  contemplation,  so  that  the  only  re- 
maining means  of  settlement  was  arbitration.  He  counseled  further 
patience  in  the  case.  The  proposition  of  an  all- Canadian  railroad  route 
lO  the  gold  fields  would  be  considered;  but  he  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  the  exclusion  of  American  miners,  or  any  policy  calculated  to  provoke 
retaliation  while  negotiations  were  under  way. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  dis- 
pute is  found  in  the  following  passages  from  a  statement  of 
the  Canadian  case,  made  to  the  New  York  Herald  by  Hon. 
David  Mills,  minister  of  justice  : 

"Under  the  treaty  of  1825  the  line  drawn  between  the  recognized 
territory  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  was  begun  at  the  southeast  of 
Prince  of  Wales  island  (see  map,  p.  76),  and  from  that  point  was  to 
ascend  north  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel.  This  could 
hardly  be  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel  in  modern  maps,  because 
Portland  Channel  of  this  day  lies  due  east  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  a  distance  of  130  miles. 

"  The  line  was  to  ascend  the  channel  to  a  point  on  the  coast  on  the 
56th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Now,  what  is  known  as  Portland  Channel 
falls  short  of  that  point.  The  line  was  also  to  extend  north  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  Prince  of  W^ales  island  to  Russia.  If  the  boundary 
started  from  the  south  extremity  of  Prince  of  Wales  island  and  ran  due 
east,  it  would  have  left  the  whole  of  the  island  to  Russia,  but  if  drawn 
north  from  the  south  extremity  it  would  have  cut  off  a  small  portion  of 
the  southeast  end  of  the  island. 

**  So  the  treaty  would  indicate  a  line  drawn  up  that  channel,  which 
is  east  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  to  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
a  point  which  could  not  be  reached  by  what  is  now  known  as  Portland 
Channel.     So  you  see  the  initial  point  of  the  boundary  is  in  controversy. 

"  The  boundary,  when  it  reached  the  56th  degree,  was  to  follow  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  which  extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast 
from  the  56th  degree  to  the  intersection  with  the  141st  parallel;    but 
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when  the  mountains  prove  to  be  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the 
coast,  the  limit  between  the  l^ritish  possessions  and  the  coast  was  to  be 
aline  'parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast,'  but  which  should  never 
exceed  a  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues.  It  is  clear  that  the  makers  of 
the  treaty  assumed  that  there  was  a  mountain  range  which  for  the  most 
part  was  within  ten  leagues  of  the  coast. 

"  The  treaty  also  provides  that  neither  contracting  party  shall  form 
settlements  within  the  territory  of  the  other.  The  IJnited  States  re- 
ceived all  the  rights  of  Russia  and  no  more.  But  the  United  States 
authorities  seem  to  think  that  not  only  have  they  the  right  to  form  settle- 
ments on  our  side,  but  also  that  when  they  do  so,  the  territory  ought  to 
be  considered  as  theirs,  and  under  no  reference  to  arbitration  should  the 
sovereignty  over  our  territory  thus  encroached  on  be  open  to  question. 

"I  return  again  to  Lynn  canal.  Bear  in  mind  what  the  treaty  says 
about  the  line,  which  should  follow  the  coast,  being  within  ten  leagues 
of  it.  If  a  hue  were  drawn  around  the  head  of  Lynn  inlet,  as  the  United 
States  contends  it  should  be,  the  point  where  it  passed  that  inlet  would 
be  at  least  twenty  leagues  from  the  coast.  There  is  a  well  defined  coast 
line  from  the  141st  meridian  to  Cape  Spencer,  on  the  57th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  boundary  could  not  be 
more  than  ten  leagues  from  the  coast.  It  must,  in  fact,  be  much  nearer, 
because  the  range  in  this  latitude  sets  in  near  the  coast. 

"The  United  States  refuses  to  arbitrate  unless  we  abandon  our 
claim  to  the  Lynn  canal.  Why  should  we  abandon  it  .^  If  it  is  ours, 
why  should  we  not  have  it.''  The  British  commissioners  offered  to 
compromise.  The  United  States  rejected  the  offer,  because  it  recog- 
nized our  claim  to  Pyramid  Harbor  and  a  strip  of  territory  leading  there- 
from to  what  is  indisputably  our  territory  in  the  Yukon,  Under  this 
compromise  the  United  States  would  have  held  both  Dyea  and  Skagway, 
which  we  think  are  in  Canadian  territory." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  point  on  the  American  side 
is  based  on  Article  7  of  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1825, 
which  reads  : 

"It  is  also  understood  that  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the 
signature  of  the  present  convention,  the  vessels  of  the  two  powers,  or 
those  belonging  to  their  respective  subjects,  shall  mutually  be  at  liberty 
to  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  inland  seas,  gulfs, 
havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  3  [/.  e.,  the  coast 
north  of  54°  40'],  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  na- 
tives." 

This  ten-year  Umitation,  acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain, 
is  considered  by  Americans  to  constitute  complete  recogni- 
tion by  England  in  1825  of  Russia's  uncontroverted  right  to, 
and  ownership  of,  every  inch  of  watershed  draining  into  the 
Pacific  —  territory  subsequently  ceded  to  the  United  States 
in  1867.  In  1835  Great  Britain,  it  is  contended,  for  a  sec- 
ond time  recognized  Russian  ownership  by  applying  for  a 
renewal  of  the  ten-year  fishing  and  trading  privileges  granted 
by  Article  7  of  the  treaty  quoted.  The  request  was  denied ; 
but  later  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  obtained  a  ten-year  lease 
of  rights,  which,  on  its  expiration,  Russia  refused  to  renew. 
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THE  VENEZUELA  BOUND ARY* 

ANOTHER  chapter  in  the  history  of  arbitration  was 
closed  on  October  3,  when  the  tribunal  which  met  in 
Paris  on  June  15  (p.  363)  published  its  award  —  the  first 
award  made  since  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  —  settling 
finally  and  amicably  a  dispute  which  had  been  waged  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century  and  which  on  more  than 
one  occasion  had  threatened  to  precipitate  a  rupture  of  peace 
with  consequences  of  unknown  magnitude. 

The  British  case  was  opened  by  Sir  Richard  Webster,  the 
attorney-general,  who  laid  before  the  tribunal  in  great  detail 
the  facts  on  which  Great  Britain  asserts  that  every  inch  of 
the  territory  claimed  by  her  is  hers  by  right  of  centuries  of 
control ;  that  neither  Spain  nor  Venezuela  ever  controlled 
any  part  of  it;  that  Venezuela,  if  she  had  any  right  to  it  at 
all,  could  only  have  it  by  proving  a  prior  and  paramount 
Spanish  title,  which,  according  to  the  facts  of  the  history  of 
Guiana,  could  be  founded  merely  on  the  alleged  discovery 
of  America  and  Guiana  by  Spain ;  and  that  no  such  title,  re- 
solving itself  into  a  title  by  discovery  alone,  can  exist  in  law. 

On  July  21  M.  Mallet-Prevost  made  the  opening  speech 
for  Venezuela.  He  was  succeeded  by  Professor  Soley,  on 
the  same  side,  August  12.  The  British  case  was  resumed 
on  August  30  by  Sir  Robert  Reid.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy 
and  former  President  Benjamin  Harrison  spoke  for  Vene- 
zuela, September  3  to  27.  On  the  conclusion  of  Ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison's  address  the  court  adjourned  for  deliberation 
prior  to  handing  in  its  report. 

Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  one 
of  the  arbitrators,  is  auchority  for  the  statement  that  great 
differences  of  opinion  existed  among  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  conciUation  and 
mutual  concessions  that  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  and 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators  made  unanimous  —  the  first 
occasion  of  unanimity  in  arbitral  decisions  since  1873.  ^^^ 
frequency  of  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Venezuela,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  present  insurrection,  causing  insecurity  to 
life  and  property,  and  rendering  prosperous  development  of 
the  country  impossible,  was  another  consideration  which 
weighed  to  some  extent  in  favor  of  British  retention  of  ter- 
ritory already  occupied  and  somewhat  developed.  The  tri- 
bunal, also,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  which  certain  rules 
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of  procedure  were  laid  down  and  communicated  to  counsel 
as  obligatory. 

The  Award.  —  Following  is  the  text  of  the  award  : 

"The  undersigned,  by  these  presents,  give  and  publish  our  decision 
determining  and  judging,  touching  and  concerning  the  questions  that 
have  been  submitted  to  us  by  said  arbitration  ;  and,  in  conformity  with 
said  arbitration  we  decide,  declare  and  pronounce  definitely  that  the  line 
of  frontier  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  and  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela  is  as  follows : 

"Starting  on  the  coast  at  Point  Playa,  the  frontier  shall  follow  a 
straight  line  to  the  confluence  of  the  Barima  and  the  Maruima,  thence 
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following  the  thalweg  (basin)  of  the  latter  to  the  source  of  the  Corentin, 
otherwise  called  the  Cutari  river.  Thence  it  shall  proceed  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Haiowa  and  the  Amakuru ;  thence  following  the  thalweg 
of  the  Amakuru  to  its  source  in  the  plain  of  Imataka;  thence  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  along  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Imataka  mountains  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  Imataka  chain,  opposite  the  source  of  the 
Barima  and  the  principal  chain  of  the  Imataka  mountains ;  thence  in  a 
southeast  direction  to  the  source  of  the  Acarabisi. 

"  Following  the  thalweg  of  the  Acarabisi  to  the  Cuyuni,  the  northern 
bank  of  which  it  shall  follow  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Cuyuni  and  the  Vanamu;  thence  along  the  thalweg  of  the  Vanamu 
to  its  westernmost  source;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Roraima;  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Cotinga. 
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"  From  this  point  the  frontier  shall  follow  the  thalweg  of  the  Cotinga 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Takutu;  thence  along  the  thalweg  of  the 
Takutu  to  its  source ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  most  western  point 
of  the  Akarai  mountains,  the  highest  ridge  of  which  it  shall  follow  to 
the  source  of  the  Corentin,  whence  it  will  follow  the  course  of  the  river. 

"It  is  stipulated  that  the  frontier  hereby  delineated  reserves  and  in 
no  way  prejudices  questions  actually  existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  arise, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Republ  c  of  Brazil,  or  between  the  Re- 
public of  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  In  fixing  the  above  delimitation,  the 
arbitrators  consider  and  decide  that,  in  time  of  peace,  the  rivers  Ama- 
kuru  and  Barima  shall  be  open  to  navigation  by  the  merchant  shipping 
of  all  nations,  due  reserve  being  made  with  regard  to  equitable  regula- 
tions and  the  payment  of  like  dues  and  other  like  imposts,  on  condition 
that  the  due's  levied  by  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  on  ships  travers- 
ing the  parts  of  those  rivers  owned  by  them  respectively  shall  be  imposed 
in  accordance  with  the  same  tariff  on  Venezuelan  and  British  vessels. 
These  tariffs  are  not  to  exceed  those  of  all  other  countries. 

"The  award  proceeds  also  upon  the  condition  that  neither  Vene- 
zuela nor  British  Guiana  shall  impose  any  customs  duty  on  goods  carried 
in  vessels,  ships,  or  boats  passing  through  these  rivers,  such  customs 
being  levied  (Jnly  on  goods  landed  upon  Venezuelan  territory  or  on  the 
territory  of  Great  Britain  respectively." 

The  boundary,  as  thus  finally  settled,  coincides,  except  in 
two  small  particulars,  with  the  line  drawn  in  1840  by  the 
British  commissioner,  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk.  Barima 
Point  and  the  actual  mouth  of  the  Barima  are  cut  out  from 
the  Schomburgk  line  and  assigned  to  Venezuela,  thus  carry- 
ing out  the  proposal  made  by  more  than  one  British  minister, 
to  yield  this  point  to  Venezuela  as  important  to  the  trade  and 
security  of  the  Orinoco.  The  other  point  at  which  a  small 
deviation  from  the  Schomburgk  line  has  been  made  in  favor 
of  Venezuela,  is  that  the  boundary,  after  reaching  the  Cuyuni, 
does  not  run  to  the  head  of  that  river,  but  stops  somewhat 
short  and  turns  down  the  Vanamu.  In  other  words,  while 
Venezuela  claimed  about  60,000  square  miles  east  of  the 
Schomburgk  line,  she  is  awarded  only  about  100,  formed 
partly  of  the  marsh  land  near  the  Barima  river.  As  regards 
the  gold  mines  of  the  interior,  no  material  change  is  made  in 
the  present  holdings  of  the  two  powers,  each  retaining  what 
fields  it  has  been  working  for  years  past. 

History  of  the  Dispute.  —  The  territory  in  dispute  ex- 
tended from  the  Essequibo  river  on  the  east  almost  to  the 
Orinoco  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Atlantic  southward  to 
the  Brazilian  frontier.  The  Venezuelan  claim  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Essequibo  river,  which  she  held  to  have  been  the 
ancient  boundary  between  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Hol- 
land. The  extreme  British  claim  was  a  line  beginning  at 
Barima  Point  (Punta  Barima),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
running  thence  southwest  and  west,  nearly  parallel  with  and 
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from  forty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  Orinoco,  to  Upata ;  thence 
southward,  through  the  valley  of  the  Coroni  and  close  to  that 
river,  and  southeast  to  Mount  Roraima  and  the  Brazilian 
frontier. 

The  English  claim  was  based  on  the  alleged  fact  that,  both  in  1781 
and  in  1796,  when  Great  Britain  seized  the  Dutch  colonies,  the  British 
authorities  marked  the  western  boundary  of  their  possessions  as  begin- 
ning at  a  point  west  of  Point  Barima,  up  the  Orinoco  river,  and  then  fol- 
lowing the  watershed  between  the  Orinoco  and  Essequibo  valleys,  in 
accordance  with  the  claims  of  the  Dutch.  In  1814  England  obtained 
from  Holland,  by  treaty,  formal  title  to  the  conquered  territory,  and 
maintained  that  its  limitations  were  those  of  the  boundaries  already  laid 
down.  In  1840  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  was  commissioned  by  the 
British  government  to  survey  a  boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana.  He  recommended,  according  to  Lord  Salisbury,  a  com- 
promise by  which  Great  Britain  should  surrender  her  claims  to  an  ex- 
tended inland  frontier,  in  return  for  the  formal  recognition  of  her  right 
to  Point  Barima.  The  result  of  his  work  was  the  famous  Schomburgk 
line,  which  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Barima  river  and  wanders  south- 
ward, following  neither  rivers,  nor  mountains,  nor  any  natural  lines,  to 
Mount  Roraima.  Venezuela  protested  against  this  line,  whereupon 
Great  Britain  declared  it  to  be  "merely  tentative,"  and  ordered  the 
stakes  to  be  pulled  up.  "But,"  says  Lord  Salisbury,  "this  concession 
was  made  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  Great  Britain  did  not 
thereby  in  any  way  abandon  her  claim  to  that  position." 

Then  Lord  Aberdeen  proposed  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Moroco  river  west  and  southwest  to  the  junction  of  the  Yuruani  and 
Cuyuni  rivers,  and  thence  up  the  Cuyuni  to  Mount  Roraima.  Li  reply, 
Venezuela  proposed  to  draw  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Moroco  river  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Essequibo,  practically  coincid- 
ing with  the  59th  meridian.  Then  Great  Britain  returned  to  the  Schom- 
burgk Jine. 

Still  later,  Lord  Granville  proposed  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Barima  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Acarabisi  and  the  Cuyuni,  whence  it 
would  coincide  with  the  Aberdeen  line.  In  her  final  claim  Great  Britain 
withdrew  the  "  concessions"  formerly  made. 

For  a  more  detailed  review  of  the  case  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  United  States  therewith,  see  Current  History, 
Vol.  5,  pp.  87,  103,  332,  786;  Vol.  6,  pp.  18,  297,  589; 
Vol.  7,  pp.  84,  373  ;  Vol.  9,  p.  363. 


THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

Railroad  Enterprises.  —  It  has  become  necessary  for 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  to  bring  diplomatic 
pressure  to  bear  upon  China  for  protection  of  the  contract 
rights  of  American  subjects  in  that  empire.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  1898  an  American  syndicate,  the  Ameri- 
can-China Development  Company,  of  which  the  late  Senator 
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Brice,  of  Ohio,  was  a  prominent  member,  secured  the  right  to 
construct  a  road  connecting  Canton  with  Han-kow,  together 
with  very  valuable  coal  mining  concessions  and  other  indus- 
trial franchises  of  great  aggregate  value  (Vol.  8,  p.  596 ; 
Vol.  9,  p.  347).  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $1,000,000, 
with  power  to  increase.  The  road  will  traverse  a  region  of 
immense  resources,  and  is  confidently  expected  to  open  up  a 
new  and  wide  field  for  American  exports. 

The  Chinese  authorities,  probably  as  a  result  of  receiving 
an  offer  of  better  terms  from  European  continental  capital- 
ists, have  recently  evinced  a  disposition  to  avoid  filling  their 
part  of  the  contract ;  and  in  behalf  of  the  company,  an  ap- 
peal for  moral  support  was  made  to  the  government  at 
Washington.  Instructions  were  accordingly  issued  to  Minis- 
ter Conger  in  July,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  State  Department,  to  use  his  good  offices  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  American  subjects  and  secure  them  in  their 
contract  rights.  In  spite  of  press  rumors  to  the  contrary, 
which  spoke  of  joint  British  and  American  diplomatic  pres- 
sure, the  United  States  government  in  this  matter  acted  in 
complete  independence.  No  joint  action  was  requested  by 
the  company  or  discussed  by  the  two  governments. 

There  were  rumors  in  mid- July  of  a  vast  pooling  of 
interests  by  the  American-China  Development  Company  and 
a  British  syndicate,  known  as  the  British  &  Chinese  Cor- 
poration, interested  in  railroad  construction  in  China;  but 
full  details  of  the  combination  have  not  been  published. 

New  Road  in  Asia  Minor.  —  The  railroad  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  leading  factor  in  international  politics.  The  latest  de- 
velopment is  the  proposed  construction  of  a  road  through 
Mesopotamia  —  the  district  lying  between  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  the  traditional  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  — 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  for  which  line  it  is  said  that  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  granted  a  concession  to  an  English  (some 
reports  say  a  German)  syndicate. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  resources  of  Asia  Minor  —  in  former 
centuries  the  scene  of  powerful  empires  and  a  civilization 
whose  remains  are  a  marvel  to  moderns  —  the  development 
of  internal  means  of  communication  has,  under  the  sluggish 
Turkish  government,  made  but  little  progress. 

The  most  important  railroad  in  Asia  Minor  is  the  Imperial  Anatolian 
line  from  Constantinople  to  Angora,  with  a  branch  southward  from  Eski 
Shehr  to  Konieh  (Iconium).  There  are  also  two  lines  from  Smyrna,  the 
larger  owned  by  the  English,  by  Aidin  to  Dinair;  the  shorter,  a  French 
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line,  by  Casseba  to  Ala  Shehr  (Philadelphia).  There  are  also  very  short 
lines  connecting  Brusa  and  Adana  with  the  coast.  The  latest  scheme, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  two  branches,  is  to  extend  the  iron  road  by 
two  lines  to  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris  river.  One  proposed  line  runs  from 
Angora  via  Yuzgat  to  Cesarea,  Marash,  Aintab,  tjrfa,  Diarbekr,  Mar- 
din,  and  Mosul  to  Bagdad.  The  other  starts  at  Konieh  and  runs  via 
Adana  to  Aintab,  and  then  to  Bagdad,  a  distance  of  about  i,ooo  miles. 
From  Bagdad  it  is  intended  to  push  the  line  on  to  Bassorah,  on  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  another  400  miles.    Connecting  with  the  Imperial  Anatolian  line 

at  Konieh  and  Angora,  .the 
new  road  will  open  up  direct 
communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Per- 
sian gulf. 

The  project  of  building 
a  railroad  from  Constantino- 
ple to  the  Persian  gulf  was 
broached  many  years  ago, 
being  first  put  into  practical 
shape  by  the  great  engineer 
De  Lesseps,  who  petitioned 
the  Sultan  to  that  end,  but  in 
vain.  England  tried  to  obtain 
a  concession  for  this  purpose 
in  1878,  but  failed  on  account 
of  the  complications  with 
Russia  which  then  ensued. 
It  was  Russia's  turn  some 
years  later  to  seek  a  similar 
privilege;  but  this,  too,  was 
denied,  although  the  attempt 
to  hide  the  real  purpose  of 
cutting  England  out  was 
cloaked  by  the  pretense  that 
the  road  would  run  from 
Tripoli  to  the  gulf  and  con- 
nect with  Bagdad  by  a  branch 
road.  But  the  Porte  feared 
to  give  the  Bear  a  foothold 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  dismissed. 
At  last  Germany  succeeded  in  doing  what  all  of  the  other  powers 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  In  October,  1888,  the  German  Bank  con- 
cluded an  arrangement  with  the  Turkish  minister  of  the  interior,  by 
which  it  undertook  to  build  a  railway  from  a  port  opposite  Constanti- 
nople, first  to  Angora,  and  later  to  Konieh.  On  November  27,  1892, 
four  years  later,  the  first  train  was  run  from  Ismid  to  Angora,  and  the 
Anatolian  railroad  was  an  established  institution. 

Industrially,  commercially,  and  politically,  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  new  line  will  be  of  great  importance.  A  great 
country  of  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  will  be 
opened  to  trade  and  European  influence ;  the  oppression 
characteristic  of  Turkish  rule  will  be  rendered  impossible  in 
the  region  traversed,  and  the  peasantry  will  be  raised  from 
their  helpless  condition.     It  is  not  inconceivable  that  even 
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Turkey  herself  may  feel  an  infusion  of  a  more  vigorous  tone 
in  her  political  life. 

To  Great  Britain  the  new  line  will  mean  a  new  and  short 
route  to  India,  a  saving  of  at  least  five  days  over  the  Suez 
canal  route.  To  Germany  it  will  mean  a  new  field  for  coloni- 
zation and  a  good  feeder  for  the  road  already  in  operation. 

It  is,  however,  to  Russia  that  the  proposed  new  line  is  of 
greatest  significance.  Once  constructed,  it  will  be  a  danger- 
ous competitor  of  the  Trans-Siberian  road,  for  that  is  an  all- 
land  route  and  necessarily  more  expensive  for  traffic  than 
the  route  through  Mesopotamia,  by  which  merchandise  sent 
to  the  Orient  will  be  carried  by  sea  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance. Moreover,  whatever  power  controls  the  route  from 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  will  have  a  mighty  lever- 
age in  Persia ;  and  in  the  direction  of  that  country  Russia 
has  in  recent  years  been  particularly  aggressive,  and  she  is 
naturally  jealous  of  any  scheme  threatening  to  disturb  the 
status  quo  and  place  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her 
design  to  secure  an  outlet  on  the  Persian  gulf  either  by  way 
of  the  Tigris  or  through  Persia. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  Russia  will  take  in  view 
of  the  rumored  concession  for  the  new  road.  Arrangements 
with  London,  Berlin,  or  even  Paris,  if  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  ambitions,  are  not  to  her  liking;  and  she  has  an 
effective  way  of  enforcing  her  will  upon  such  countries  as 
Turkey,  where  she  has  an  ever-ready  diplomatic  lever  in  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  Russian  war  indemnity. 

Chino-Japanese  Relations. —  A  recent  interchange  of 
courtesies  between  the  Mikado  and  the  Emperor  of  China 
gives  some  coloring  to  the  rumors  now  current  of  an  entente 
cordiale  between  China  and  Japan.  That  the  improvement 
in  their  relations  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  as  some  have  asserted,  has  been 
officially  denied ;  but  there  are  evidences  that  the  wounds  of 
the  war  of  1894-5  have  been  even  more  than  healed.  In 
the  pursuit  of  a  far-sighted  policy,  which  would  remove  her 
from  her  political  isolation  consequent  upon  the  war,  Japan 
has  not  only  refrained  from  joining  in  the  "partition"  of 
Chinese  territory,  but  has  made  conciliatory  approaches,  such 
as  the  return  to  China  of  several  vessels  of  the  Chinese  fleet 
captured  in  war.  Some  further  light  upon  the  relations  of 
the  two  powers  is  found  in  the -reported  action  of  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress  of  China  in  sending  to  the  Mikado  an  auto- 
graph letter,  appealing  for  succor  against  the  encroachments 
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of  the  European  powers,  particularly  Great  Britain.  The 
letter  was  accompanied  with  promises  of  subsidies,  freedom 
of  trade  for  Japanese  ships,  appointments  of  Japanese  offi- 
cers in  the  Chinese  army  and  navy,  etc.,  and  ended  by  invit- 
ing Japan  to  enter  a  definitive  anti-European  alliance.  That 
the  latter  contemplates  a  step  which  would  imperil  her  exist- 
ence, is  not,  however,  probable. 

Korea.  —  Notwithstanding  the  Russo-Japanese  agreement 
published  a  year  ago,  recognizing  the  independence  of  Korea 
(Vol.  8,  p.  315),  the  rivalry  between  the  two  powers  which 
has  colored  developments  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Yellow  war  in  1894,  still  continues.  It  has 
lately  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  in  which  the  orb  of  the 
Sunrise  Land  is  emphatically  in  the  ascendant,  and  Japanese 
influence  is  again  predominant  at  Seoul.  During  the  war 
and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  supremacy  of  Japan  seemed 
undisputed ;  but  with  the  flight  of  the  king  to  the  Russian 
legation  in  February,  1896  (Vol.  6,  pp.  104,  612,  839),  the 
authority  of  Russia  became  absolute.  A  new  era  began 
about  a  year  ago,  when  the  rival  forces  reached  a  more  even 
balance.  But,  just  as  did  the  dictatorial  reform  methods  of 
Japan,  so  now  the  harshness  and  maladministration  of  Rus- 
sian officials  has  tended  to  annul  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
dominant power.  The  renewal  of  Japanese  prestige  is  evi- 
denced by  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Korean  government 
at  the  instance  of  Japan,  upon  the  concession  of  three  whal- 
ing stations  recently  granted  to  Russia  on  the  east  coast 
(p.  351).  Instead  of  each  station  being  15  miles  long,  as  at 
first  applied  for,  each  is  to  be  700  feet  by  350  feet,  and  for 
whaling  purposes  only  on  a  lease  of  twelve  years  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Maritime  Customs,  Korean  rights  being 
safeguarded.  The  Japanese  have  been  promised  similar 
concessions. 

The  Han-kOW  Incident.  —  In  August  an  incident  oc- 
curred at  Han-kow,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  became 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  A  dispute  arose  over  possession  of  some  land 
included  in  the  recent  concessions  to  Russia,  land  which, 
it  appears,  a  British  firm  had  purchased  in  1863.  Under 
advice  of  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Hurst,  the  owners  sent 
men  to  fence  in  the  tract,  but  the  workmen  were  driven 
out  by  Russian  cossacks.  Thereupon,  a  force  of  marines 
was  landed  from  the  British  gunboat  Woodlark,  who  took 
possession  and  remained  to  guard  the  property.  Another 
British  gunboat  was  promptly  sent  up  from  Shanghai. 
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On  August  29  M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian  minister,  and 
Mr.  Ironside,  British  cJuwge  cV affaires,  signed  at  Peking  an 
agreement  to  submit  the  incident  to  arbitration. 

Miscellaneous. — An  item  of  profound  interest  to  the 
world  at  large,  was  the  declaration  made  by  the  Czar  Nich- 
olas 11. ,  about  August  15,  in  an  order  addressed  to  M.  de 
Witte,  his  finance  minister,  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad,  Talien-wan  would  be 
declared  a  free  port.  This  was  in  accord  with  official  an- 
nouncements made  at  the  time  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan 
were  leased  to  Russia  (Vol.  8,  pp.  32,  40).  Talien-wan  will 
be  the  one  great  open  port  of  the  entire  Asiatic  coast  north 
of  Shanghai,  being  to  the  north  of  China  what  Shanghai  is 
to  the  centre,  and  Canton  and  Hong-Kong  to  the  south. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Chinese  with  the  German  oc- 
cupation of  Kiao-chau  (p.  96)  still  manifests  itself  occasion- 
ally in  riotous  outbreaks,  necessitating  the  use  of  troops  for 
restoration  of  order.  One  of  these  outbreaks  occurred  June 
26,  when  a  large  body  of  Chinese  peasants  attacked  the  rail- 
way under  construction  in  that  vicinity,  and  were  suppressed 
only  after  a  brisk  fight  with  German  infantry,  in  which  nine 
Chinese  were  killed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  German  minister  notified 
the  Chinese  government  that  unless  security  to  life  and  prop- 
erty in  that  section  were  guaranteed,  Germany  would  take 
steps  to  protect  her  own  interests,  presumably  by  occupying 
the  territory  with  troops. 
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Gold  Standard  in  India.—  The  drift  of  events  the  world 
over  seems  to  be  steadily  antagonistic  to  the  theories  of 
silver  monometallists.  Countries  formerly  committed  to  a 
silver  basis  of  currency,  are  one  by  one  falling  in  line  with 
the  gold  standard  in  vogue  among  the  leading  commercial 
nations. 

The  policy  adopted  in  the  .closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to 
silver  in  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  2 19),  is  now  rendered  permanent  as 
a  result  of  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of  investiga- 
tion appointed  in  1898  by  the  British  government  (Vol.  8,  p. 
332).  The  report  appeared- as  a  Blue  Book  early  in  July ; 
and  recommends  unequivocally  the  establishment  of  the  gold 
standard  in  India,  with  the  British  sovereign  as  legal  tender, 
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and  the  throwing  open  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  unre- 
stricted coinage  of  gold  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Austrahan 
mints.  The  fixture  of  the  rupee  rate  at  i6  pence  is  also 
recommended. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Indian  mints  were  closed 
in  1893  owing  to  the  continued  decline  in  the  value  of  sil- 
ver. This  caused  embarrassment  to  the  Indian  government, 
which  received  its  revenues  in  silver,  but  had  to  make  a  large 
share  of  its  disbursements  in  gold.  The  hard  times  which 
followed  the  closing  of  the  mints  were  attributed  to  that  as 
a  cause  by  critics  of  the  government ;  but  by  the  government 
itself,  to  the  famine  and  other  causes.  To  remove  the  dis- 
turbing uncertainty  and  insure  an  enlightened  and  judicious 
policy  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  the  committee  which  has  just  re- 
ported was  appointed,  having  as  chairman  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
formerly  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  the  Liberal  cabinet 
of  Earl  Rosebery. 

The  main  conclusions  of  the  committee,  which  was  unan- 
imous in  finding  that  the  mints  should  not  be  reopened  to 
silver,  are  indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs  and  sum- 
mary: 

"  Even  apart  from  considerations  affecting  the  government  of  India, 
it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  India  that  her  foreign  commerce,  over  80  per 
cent  of  which  is  with  gold-standard  countries,  should  be  tampered  with 
by  the  restoration  of  silver  monometallism.  .  .  . 

"  We  are  in  favor  of  making  the  British  sovereign  a  legal  tender  and 
a  current  coin  in  India.  We  also  consider  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Indian  mints  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  gold 
on  terms  and  conditions  such  as  govern  the  three  Australian  branches  of 
the  Royal  Mint.  The  result  would  be  that,  under  identical  conditions, 
the  sovereign  would  be  coined  and  would  circulate  both  at  home  and  in 
India.  Looking  forward,  as  we  do,  to  the  effective  establishment  in  India 
of  a  gold  standard  and  currency  based  on  the  principles  of  the  free  inflow 
and  outflow  of  gold,  we  recommend  these  measures  for  adoption." 

The  committee  concur  in  the  view  of  the  government  of  India  that 
a  gold  standard  is  necessary  to  give  stability  to  Indian  finance  and  to 
place  Indian  trade  in  the  position  demanded  by  the  fact  that  four-fifths 
of  it  is  with  countries  having  a  gold  standard.  But  they  disagree  with 
the  methods  proposed  by  the  Indian  government,  and  also  differ  with 
those  who  think  that  a  gold  currency  is  impossible,  but  that  a  gold  stand- 
ard might  be  maintained  without  it.  They  hold  that  a  gold  currency  is 
the  only  sound  basis  for  the  gold  standard,  and  they  believe  that  it  can 
be  established.  As  to  the  means  for  obtaining  the  necessary  stock  of 
gold,  they  emphatically  dissent  from  what  was  the  proposal  of  the  Indian 
government,  to  obtain  gold  by  borrowing ;  and  three  members  of  the 
committee,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  wrote  a  supple- 
mentary report  to  enforce  the  objections  to  that  course.  It  is  on  trade 
support,  as  they  point  out,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard 
must  in  the  long  run  depend;  and  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  resort,  out 
of  impatience,  to  artificial  methods  which  involve  a  load  of  sterling  debt. 
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The  committee  point  to  the  encouraging  fact  that,  as  things  are  at 
present,  although  tlie  policy  of  the  Indian  government  is  avowedly  a 
provisional  one,  there  has  been  a  not  inconsiderable  accumulation  of 
gold.  From  this  they  infer  that,  if  the  government  were  definitely  com- 
mitted to  a  gold  standard,  with  its  resulting  stability  of  exchange,  the 
necessary  bullion  would  accumulate  at  an  increasing  rate  without  resort 
to  any  objectionable  method. 

As  to  the  redemption  of  the  current  silver  rupees  in  gold,  the  com- 
mittee do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  bind  itself  to  this 
course.  It  would  impose  on  the  government  a  liability  to  find  gold  at 
a  moment's  notice,  to  an  amount  which  cannot  be  defined  beforehand. 
The  government  has  no  gold  reserve,  nor  has  it  the  means  to  obtain  a 
stock  of  gold  at  once.  It  could  only  be  done  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  or 
in  installments  through  taxation  ;  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  increase  the 
taxes  of  India  to  any  considerable  degree.  The  committee  conclude 
that  the  acquirement  of  a  reserve  may  be  left  to  the  future,  and  that  the 
present  silver  currency  of  India  may  be  maintained  at  a  fixed  value  to 
gold  by  supplying  such  quantities  of  gold  as  are  needed  for  foreign 
remittances. 

They  also  recommend  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rate  of  ex- 
change at  IS.  4</.,  though  two  members  of  the  committee  favored  the 
lower  rate  of  is.  3^/. 

To  reopen  the  mints  to  silver  without  an  international  agreement, 
would,  in  their  opinion,  lead  at  once  to  renewed  instability,  and  would 
indefinitely  postpone  that  influx  of  capital  which  is  the  pressing  need  of 
India  at  the  present  day.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  indispensable 
condition  in  the  eyes  of  an  investor  is  that  he  shall  have  security  against 
depreciation  of  the  standard.  The  committee  do  not  cherish  any  lively 
hope  of  an  international  agreement  to  regulate  the  price  of  silver;  but 
they  point  out  that,  should  such  a  thing  arrive,  their  recommendations 
do  not  in  any  way  deprive  India  of  her  freedom  of  action  in  this  regard. 

On  September  8,  a  currency  bill  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  report,  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lative council  at  Simla  by  Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins,  financial 
member  of  the  viceroy's  council. 


THE  YUKON  GOLD  FIELDS. 

The  Cape  Nome  Di§:§:in§:s.  —  A  new  gold  area,  said  to 
rival  in  richness  the  famous  Klondike  region,  is  now  being 
developed  at  Cape  Nome  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  about  100 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  river.  It  lies  wholly 
within  American  territory,  and  is  already  the  scene  of  an  in- 
flux of  miners  from  Dawson  and  the  Klondike.  The  gold  is 
found  along  the  courses  of  two  or  three  small  rivers  and 
their  tributary  creeks,  and  also  along  the  ocean  beach  for  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  where  thousands  have  been  wash- 
ing it  out  of  the  sand.  It  is  estimated  that  $1,500,000 
worth  of  the  metal  has  been  taken  out  during  the  past 
season. 


Vol.  9  —  39. 
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THE  RECIPROaTY  POLICY. 

UNDER  the  reciprocity  clauses  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  law 
of  1897,  eight  conventions  had  been  arranged  when 
the  two-year  period  for  such  negotiations  expired  on 
July  24,  1899  —  namely,  the  treaty  of  May,  1898,  with 
France,  since  replaced  (July  24,  1899)  by  a  new  convention ; 
a  treaty  with  Portugal ;  and  a  series  of  agreements  with 
Great  Britain  respecting  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad, 
British  Guiana,  and  Bermuda  (see  p.  364). 

The  West  Indian  Treaties.  —  Like  all  reciprocity  agree- 
ments, the  British  treaties  are  based  on  mutual  reductions  or 
abolitions  of  import  duties. 

British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  obtain  a  redaction  of  I2|  per 
cent  upon  sugar  entering  an  Aniericaln  port.  Jamaica  gets  also  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent  on  oranges,  citrus  fruits,  and  pineapples,  and  five 
years'  free  entrance  for  coffee ;  and  Trinidad  gets  12^  per  cent  on  asphalt. 
Barbadoes  gets  12  per  cent  on  sugar;  and  Bermuda,  of  which  the  ex- 
ports chiefly  consist  of  onions,  potatoes,  and  lilies,  gets  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  on  vegetables.  In  return,  there  are  reductions  in  the  colonial 
import  duties  on  numerous  goods  of  American  origin,  such  as  meats, 
flour,  cotton  goods,  agricultural  machinery,  oils,  and  other  articles. 

Unless  counterbalanced  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
trade,  the  tariff  concessions  made  to  United  States  products 
will  cost  the  colonies  a  considerable  sum  in  customs  reve- 
nues, a  burden  which,  in  the  present  financial  condition  of 
some  of  them,  notably  Jamaica,  it  requires  some  courage  to 
undertake.  In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  reductions  on 
American  exports  will  amount,  according  to  one  estimate,  to 
$120,000  a  year. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Canadian  pressure  will  be  broOght 
upon  the  imperial  government  to  disallow  the  treaty  with 
Jamaica,  chiefly  on  the  ground  —  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Newfoundland  treaty  some  years  ago  —  that  it  involves  dis- 
crimination against  the  Dominion,  a  sister  colony.  It  pro- 
vides for  no  reduction  on  Canadian  exports  corresponding  to 
that  on  American.  Moreover,  it  overlooks  Canada's  recent 
action  in  giving  Jamaica,  in  common  with  other  British  colo- 
nies, a  preference  in  the  markets  of  the  Dominion,  and  the 
expenditure  which  Canada  has  incurred  in  setting  up  steam 
communication  with  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
trade. 

New  Treaty  with  France.  —  A  new  convention  with 

France  —  the  only  existing  one  affecting  trade  with  a  large 
commercial  nation — was  signed  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
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Ambassador  Cambon  and  Commissioner  Kasson,  July  24. 
Unlike  the  agreement  concluded  in  May,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p. 
336),  which  was  based  on  Section  3  of  the  Dingley  law,  and 
therefore  required  only  President  McKinley's  proclamation 
to  give  it  effect,  the  new  treaty  is  based  on  Section  4,  allow- 
ing of  a  wider  application  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
and  will  require  ratification  by  the  senates  of  both  France 
and  the  United  States. 

In  its  results  the  treaty  places  the  products  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  basis  in  France  as  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  which  had  previously  the  advantage  of  lower 
rates  on  the  majority  of  their  exports. 

With  the  exception  of  about  24  articles  —  chiefly  agricultural  prod- 
ucts whose  exception  was  insisted  on  by  the  French  Agrarian  interests 
—  the  United  States  secures  the  minimum  rates  on  a  list  of  articles  com- 
prising 644  heads,  those  rates  averaging  20  per  cent  below  the  general 
tariff  rates,  l^esides  the  reduction  given  to  this  country,  the  treaty  con- 
tinues a  number  of  minimum  rates  which  would  have  been  abolished  if 
it  had  not  been  concluded.  The  most  important  of  the  articles  thus 
benefited  are  petroleum  and  mineral  oils.  At  present  these  oils  enter 
France  at  the  minimum  rate;  but,  had  the  treaty  failed,  a  rate  would  have 
been  imposed,  making  a  difference  of  duty  amounting  to  about  $5,000,000. 
The  same  is  true  as  to  cotton,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  ship- 
ment from  the  United  States  to  France,  and  enters  dutyfree.  The  same 
is  true  of  copper,  rubber,  and  many  classes  of  machinery. 

France  secures  important  concessions  on  over  100  of  the  chief  prod- 
ucts sent  by  France  to  this  country.  The  Dingley  law  allows  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  per  cent  reduction  as  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  but  the  full  20  per 
cent  is  not  allowed  on  all  the  articles  covered  by  the  treaty.  On  some 
of  them  the  reduction  is  5  per  cent,  on  others  10,  on  others  15,  and  up  to 
20  per  cent. 

Champagne  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  important  French  products 
included  in  the  treaty.  While  quite  desirous  of  securing  a  reduction  on 
this  class  of  wines,  the  French  authorities  were  not  ready  to  grant  the 
large  number  of  reductions  asked  for  as  an  offset  for  the  proposed  re- 
duction on  this  particular  article.  As  a  result,  the  regular  rates  will  be 
maintained  on  sparkling  wines  coming  to  the  United  States. 

A  Treaty  with  PortU§:al.  —  On  July  22  President  Mc- 
Kinley  proclaimed  a  reciprocity  convention  with  Portugal. 

The  kingdom  secures  a  reduction  of  duties  on  argols,  still  wines, 
sparkling  wines,  brandies,  paintings,  and  drawings.  The  United  States 
secures  a  reduction  of  duties  to  the  minimum  rate  on  flour  of  cereals  ex- 
cept wheat,  maize,  lard,  and  grease,  mineral  oils  and  products,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  instruments  and  tools,  tar  and  pitch. 

Portugal  may  abrogate  the  treaty,  after  three  months'  notice,  if  she 
finds  that  the  United  States  has  imposed  a  duty  on  Portuguese  crude 
cork  or  coffee,  or  has  given  less  favored  treatment  to  Portugal  than  to 
any  other  country  respecting  a  certain  list  of  articles,  including  argols, 
crude  tartar,  cocoa,  coffee,  cork,  wines  and  brandies,  sardines  and 
anchovies,  and  fresh  fruits.  In  respect  to  fruits,  however,  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right  to  make  special  arrangements  applicable  to  any 
of  the  West  India  islands. 
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GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION- 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Africa  (p.  550)  is  an  inci- 
dent whose  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  powers  in 
Europe  it  is  too  soon  to  discern.  There  are  rumors  of  a 
contemplated  anti-British"  coalition ;  but,  so  far  as  any  out- 
ward official  manifestation  is  concerned,  the  general  spirit 
yet  prevailing  on  the  continent  is  apparently  that  of  a  desire 
for  continued  peace. 

Franco- German   Relations.  —  This  pacific  spirit   was 

specially  evidenced  on  July  8  by  an  interchange  of  courtesies 
between  the  heads  of  the  French  and  German  nations,  and 
on  August  17  by  some  gracious  words  of  the  German 
emperor  at  the  unveiling  of  a  battle  monument  on  the  field 
of  St.  Privat.  While  these  incidents  can  hardly  be  said  to 
mark  "  a  turning-point  in  the  world's  history,"  as  some 
papers  assert,  they  certainly  reveal  a  decadence  of  animos- 
ity in  quarters  where  a  few  years  ago  the  "  soft  answer  "  that 
"  turneth  away  wrath"  would  have  sounded  even  louder  than 
it  does  to-day. 

On  July  6,  at  Bergen,  Norway,  Emperor  William  II. 
visited  and  inspected  the  French  training-ship  Iphigenie^  on 
the  invitation  of  her  commander,  who,  it  is  said,  acted  upon 
instructions  from  his  government  —  the  first  official  act  of 
France  for  a  generation  expressing  a  desire  for  more  friendly 
relations.  The  emperor  sent  to  President  Loubet  the  fol- 
lowing telegram : 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seehig  on  the  training-ship  Iphigenie 
the  young  French  sailors,  whose  sympathetic  and  martial  bearing,  worthy 
of  their  noble  Fatherland,  much  impressed  me.  As  a  sailor  and  com- 
rade, my  heart  is  delighted  at  the  gracious  reception  offered  me  by  the 
commander,  officers,  and  crew.  I  congratulate  myself,  M.  le  President, 
upon  this  happy  occasion,  which  has  permitted  me  to  meet  the  Jphiginie 
and  your  amiable  compatriots.  William." 

President  Loubet  replied : 

•'  I  am  indeed  touched  by  the  telegram  which  Your  Imperial  Majesty 
has  just  addressed  to  me  in  consequence  of  your  visit  to  the  training-ship 
Iphigenie.  I  am  eager  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for  the  honor  you  have 
done  to  our  sailors  and  for  the  terms  in  which  you  have  kindly  noted  the 
impression  left  upon  you  by  this  visit." 

Both  German  and  French  newspapers  expressed  gratifica- 
tion at  the  incident,  the  only  exceptions  among  the  Paris 
press  being  the  Gaulois  (Royalist) ;  La  Patrie  and  Le  Soir, 
rabid  supporters  of  Deroulede ;  and  the  Anti-Semite  V Liitraii- 
sigeant^  committed  by  Rochefort  to  the  use  of  any  weapon 
against  the  government. 
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The  other  incident  referred  to  occurred  August  17,  when 
WiUiam  II.  deUvered  a  striking  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
unveiling  a  monument  to  the  dead  of  the  Regiment  of  the 
I  St  Guards  on  the  battlefield  of  St.  Privat,  near  Metz.  In 
concluding,  he  said : 

"The  design  of  this  monument  differs  from  that  usual  on  battle- 
fields. A  mail-clad  archangel  leans  in  calm  repose  on  a  sword  adorned 
with  the  regiment's  proud 
motto,  Set?iper  talis.  I  desire 
that  the  meaning  of  this  fig- 
ure be  generally  known.  It 
stands  on  this  blood-stained 
field  as  a  guardian  of  all  tlie 
brave  soldiers  of  both  armies, 
French  and  German,  who  fell 
here.  For  the  French  sol- 
diers who  found  a  glorious 
grave  at  St.  Privat  also  fought 
bravely  and  heroically  tor 
their  Emperor  and  Father 
land.  When  our  flags  arc 
lowered  in  greeting  before 
this  bronze  statue,  and  fluttei 
mournfully  over  the  graves  of 
our  dear  comrades,  may  they 
wave  over  the  tombs  of  our 
foes  and  whisper  that  we 
think  sorrowingly  of  their 
brave  dead.  With  deep 
thanks  and  an  upward  glance 
to  the  I^ord  of  Hosts  for  the 
guidance  He  so  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  our  great  Em- 
peror, we  will  recall  that  the 
countless  souls  of  all  those 
who  once  stood  face  to  face 
in  hot  encounter  will  look 
down  upon  us  this  day  whence 
they  stand  around  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  united  in  eternal 
peace." 

It  was  noticed  that  in  referring  to  "  all  the  brave  soldiers 
of  both  armies,"  the  emperor  laid  special  emphasis  on  the 
words  "  all  "  and  "  both." 

Still  another  incident  which  has  given  rise  to  much  spec- 
ulation, was  the  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  first  week  in 
August,  of  M.  Delcasse,  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  fashion  of  the  world  seems  to  be  changing  in  respect  of 
the  importance  attached  to  such  journeys  and  visits  of 
potentates ;  but  M.  Delcasse"s  trip  was  a  public  incident  and 
undoubtedly  was  intended  to  have  a  public  meaning.  What 
that  meaning  is,  however,  we  can  only  guess.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  various  interpretations  given : 
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M.  de  Blowitz,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  intimates 
that  the  Czar,  owing  to  some  superstition  regarding  the  continued  defer- 
ring of  his  hopes  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  some  prophecy  regarding  a 
certain  Prince  Michael  destined  to  occupy  Constantinople,  contemplated 
abdicating  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  present  heir-apparent,  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  and  that  M.  Delcasse  went  to  talk  the  Czar  out  of  his 
purpose,  and  thus  assure  France  of  the  continued  solidarity  of  the  Dual 
Alliance. 

Other  explanations  are,  that  the  object  of  the  visit  was  to  discuss 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  approaching  struggle  in  South 
Africa  and  the  more  distant  but  seemingly  inevitable  conflict  between 
Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia;  or  to  assure  the  Russian  government  of  the 
true  significance  of  the  apparent  rapprochement  with  Germany;  or  to 
discuss  the  meagre  results  of  the  Conference  at  The  Hague;  or  to  assure 
Russia  that,  in  spite  of  the  commotion  due  to  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the 
government  of  France  was  stable.  Another  statement  is  to  the  effect 
that  M.  Delcasse  endeavored,  but  failed,  to  strengthen  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  by  placing  Russia's  colonial  policy  on  a  basis  of  abso- 
lute solidarity  with  that  of  France. 

Just  where  the  truth  hes,  the  public  does  not  yet  know ; 
but  it  does  not  need  official  documents  to  dispose  of  the 
rumors  of  a  Franco-German  alliance.  Any  one  who  knows 
the  A  B  C  of  international  politics,  or  who  takes  a  glance  at 
the  French  and  German  literature  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
must  realize  that,  although  the  bitterness  of  the  Alsatian 
question  has  been  modified,  it  is  there  all  the  same,  and  still 
forms  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  two  countries. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
France  and  Germany,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, are  disposed  to  place  the  interests  of  the  general 
peace  above  their  own  differences.  Just  as  Russia  and 
Austria,  while  not  abandoning  their  aspirations  in  the  Balkans, 
have  resolved  not  to  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
actively  pursuing  them  just  yet,  so  now  France  2nd  Germany 
will  try  to  be  friends  in  spite  of  Alsace ;  they  will  cultivate 
each  other,  and  cooperate  to  consolidate  the  general  peace. 

European  Navies  Compared.  —  in  a  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  the 
governor.  Lord  Brassey,  gave  some  interesting  comparative 
details  of  the  present  status  of  naval  power  in  Europe. 

The  estimates  of  the  current  year  amounted  for  the  French  navy, 
in  round  figures,  to  $62,500,000;  for  the  Russian,  to  $43,500,000;  and 
for  the  British,  to  $[32,970,000,  an  increase  of  $15,000,000  on  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  shipbuilding  vote  alone  reached  the  enormous  figure 
of  $64,085,000,  an  increase  of  $10,080,000.  It  is  the  announced  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  make  her  navy  equal  in  strength  to  the  navies  of  any 
two  other  powers  combined. 

Lord  Brassey  holds  that  the  British  empire  can  afford  this  naval  in- 
crease. He  quotes  Sir  Robert  Giffen  to  show  that  the  empire's  com- 
bined revenues  are  $1,490,000,000,  an  increase  of  $575,715,000  since 
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1871,  or  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  present  total.  Its  exports  and  im- 
ports aggregate  $6,875,000,000,  an  increase  since  187 1  of  $2,140,000,000, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  present  total.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national 
debt,  which  was  $3,845,000,000  in  1875,  h^d  been  reduced  last  year  to 
$3 » 37 5,000,000,  while  private  wealth  has  increased.  In  contrast,  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  of  the  Russian  debt  in  the  last  twelve  years. 

While  France  has  a  permanent  naval  force  of  42,000  men,  and 
Russia  one  of  35,000,  the  proposed  British  strength  for  the  current  year 
is  110,640,  showing  an  increase  of  4,250.  No  fewer  than  27,000  men 
have  been  added  in  the  last  five  years.  Rut  Lord  Brassey  shows  anxiety 
over  getting  men  for  the  reserve,  and  says  that  the  resources  for  recruit- 
ing from  blue  water  seamen  are  dniiinishing.  Steam  and  the  Suez  canal 
have  brought  up  the  foreigners  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  crews  of  British 
sh'ps. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  England  will  have  46  battleships  completed 
of  the  first  and  second  classes,  the  oldest  scarcely  ten  years  in  commis- 
sion, while  France  has  33,  and  Russia  18.  Of  the  British  ships,  23  will 
be  of  the  first  class,  as  against  18  of  the  other  two  powers.  And  in  aver- 
age size  the  British  ships  are  especially  superior.  Under  construction 
England  has  16  battleships,  "more  than  any  three  other  powers  com- 
bined." The  latest  ships,  those  of  the  Caiiopiis  and  Duncan  types,  dis- 
place 14,000  tons,  or  about  1,000  less  than  the  Majestic  and  Irresistible. 
The  biggest  ships  gain  in  sea-keeping  qualities,  steadiness  of  gun  plat- 
form, armament,  protection,  and  coal  endurance;  but  their  deep  draught 
keeps  them  out  of  many  good  harbors.  In  view  of  what  is  claimed  for 
the  French  coast  defenders,  with  two  heavy  guns  in  single  turrets,  and 
with  light  draught  and  facility  in  turning.  Lord  l^rassey  thinks  the  British 
answer  to  these  should  consist  in  part  of  ships  especially  adapted  to 
narrow  waters,  where  protection  and  number  of  rams  and  guns  are  more 
important  than  steadiness  of  platform  in  heavy  seas  or  than  coal  endur- 
ance. In  general,  he  notes  the  modern  tendency  to  carry  armor  over  a 
large  area  of  side,  even  at  the  cost  of  thinning  it  at  the  water-line.  The 
twelve  British  battleships  of  the  third  class  far  exceed  in  tonnage  and 
sea-keeping  qualities  the  twelve  on  the  French  list,  and  there  are  many 
that  can  be  re-armed  and  brought  up  to  date. 

In  cruisers,  Great  Britain  seems  comparatively  stronger  than  in 
battleships,  for  she  has  completed  119,  against  32  for  France,  13  for 
Russia,  17  for  Italy,  and  20  for  Germany.  Limiting  the  comparison  to 
first-class  cruisers  launched  since  1886,  or  now  building.  Great  Britain 
has  40,  aggregating  413,500  tons,  against  13  of  109,375  tons  for  PVance, 
and  II  of  96,713  tons  for  Russia.  In  the  British  list  are  eight  of  the 
Terrible  class,  14,000  tons  and  21  knots;  eight  of  the  Cressy,  12,000 
tons  and  21  knots;  and  eight  of  the  Diadem  and  Spartiate  classes,  11.000 
tons  and  20  knots.  England's  really  imposing  list,  however,  is  that  of 
her  latest  line-of-battle  ships,  which  include  eight  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
type,  14,150  tons;  nine  of  the  Magnificent,  14,900;  six  of  the  Formidable, 
15,000  tons;  six  of  the  Duncan,  14,000;  the  Renown,  12,350,  and  six 
improvements  on  her  of  the  Canopjis  type,  12,950;  six  of  the  Admiral 
type,  10,300;  and  five  more  of  a  displacement  somewhere  between  the 
Admirals  and  the  Royal  Sovereign. 

Lord  Brassey  does  not  forget  the  value  of  England's  enormous  mer- 
cantile marine  as  an  auxiliary  for  offense  and  defense.  It  includes  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  world's  steamers.  In  1898  England  built  no  less  than 
1,367,000  tons,  nearly  all  steamers  ;  and  at  a  recent  date  had  in  hand  as 
much  more  mercantile  shipping,  besides  the  warship  construction.  Of 
course,  this  may  in  one  sense  be  called  a  source  of  weakness  as  well  as 
of  strength,  because  it  requires  protection  in  war;  but  Lord  Brassey  is 
confident  that  a  successful  system  of  convoy  can  be  established  for  it. 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

Nigferia  Transferred  to  British  Crown.— The  territo- 
ries controlled  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company  have  been 
transferred  to  the  British  Crown  for  the  sum  of  $4,325,000. 
Details  of  the  agreement  between  the  government  and  the 
company  were  laid  before  the  British  house  of  commons  July 
3,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  ;  and  the  bill  embodying  the  agreement  passed  its  sec- 
ond reading,  July  19,  without  a  division.  The  arrangement 
brings  all  Nigeria  under  direct  imperial  control,  whereas,  up 
to  this  time,  it  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  chartered 
commercial  company,  and  so  only  indirectly  protected  and 
controlled  by  Great  Britain.  Although  Nigeria,  containing 
only  a  half  million  square  miles,  is  small  compared  with 
other  African  colonies,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  regions 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  Its  population  numbers  about  30,- 
000,000,  including  some  native  tribes  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  civilization  ;  it  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  great  natural  riches.  The  Niger  river  provides  it 
with  exceptionally  good  commercial  facilities ;  and  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  pioneer  work  in  the  line  of  civilizing  and 
propitiating  the  native  tribes,  and  securing  the  peaceful  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  advance  of  commerce,  has  already 
been  performed  by  the  company,  so  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  crown  has  acquired  a  colony  des- 
tined to  develop  into  a  very  valuable  portion  of  the  empire. 

The  colonial  secretary,  in  an  outline  of  the  probable 
administrative  arrangements,  said  that  the  territory  will 
probably  be  divided  into  three  separate  governments  with  a 
common  fiscal  policy.  Southern  Nigeria  (including  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Niger  Company's  territory  and  the  whole  of 
the  Coast  Protectorate),  Lagos,  and  Northern  Nigeria,  It  is 
proposed  to  retain  the  present  governors  of  Lagos  and 
Southern  Nigeria  as  administrators,  and  to  appoint  Colonel 
Lugard  as  governor  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

History  of  Nigeria.  —  The  credit  of  securing  and  subduing  this 
splendid  realm  for  Great  Britain  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  foresight 
and  energy  of  one  man,  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  who  has  devoted 
twenty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  end.  As  a  young  officer,  twenty  years  ago,  he  foresaw  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  region,  and  conceived  the  project  of  uniting  the  then  con- 
flicting British  commercial  interests  on  the  Niger,  and  establishing  the 
principle  of  British  supremacy  in  that  country. 

The  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  before  British  influence  could  be 
extended  into  the  interior  was  the  state  of  inter  tribal  anarchy  existing 
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among  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  sea-coast,  whose  frequent  murderous 
assaults  and  slave-raids  prevented  the  open  roads  necessary  to  commerce. 
As  a  result  of  Sir  George's  efforts,  the  United  African  Company  was 
established  in  1879,  with  the  modest  capital  of  $625,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  order  on  the  river,  the  main  highroad  of  commerce.  So 
successful  was  this  company  that,  in  188 r,  its  capital  was  increased  to 
$5,000,000;  the  title  "  National  "  added  to  its  name;  and  its  political  aim, 
"to  bring  into  direct  relations  with  the  company  the  empires  of  Gandu 
and  Sokoto,"  openly  avowed.  This  announcement,  however,  at  once 
brought  Sir  George  Goldie  face  to  face  with  his  second  great  obstacle  to 
be  overcome,  the  active  rivalry  of  German  and  French  agents  for  the 
possession  of  these  territories.  France,  at  this  time,  was  endeavoring  to 
create  a  French  African  empire  that  should  extend  from  Tunis  and 
Algeria  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Kongo  ;  and  to  this  scheme  the  terri- 
tories of  the  lower  Niger  were  essential.  Two  French  companies  were 
organized  under  government  favor  for  this  purpose;  and  an  expensive 
commercial  war  was  carried  on  for  several  years  between  these  com- 
panies and  the  British  one,  which  finally  ended  with  the  jDurchase,  by 
the  National  African  Company,  of  the  interests  of  the  two  French  com- 
panies. As  a  result  of  Sir  George's  efforts,  Great  Britain  was  declared, 
in  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  lower  Niger. 
In  the  same  year,  however,  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  became  Ger- 
man colonies.  This  led  to  Franco-German  conventions;  and  a  keen 
com])etition  ensued  between  the  three  nationalities  in  the  race  for  the 
interior.  The  necessities  of  this  struggle  led  to  the  granting  to  the  British 
company,  in  18S6,  of  a  royal  charter  that  gave  the  company  the  right  to 
make  treaties  with  the  native  rulers  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
compel  their  observance  by  force  of  arms.  The  company  then  assumed 
its  present  name,  the  Royal  Niger  Company ;  and  its  treaties  with  the 
native  rulers  from  that  date  included  a  clause  by  which  the  native  parties 
to  the  treaty  agreed  to  place  their  territories, ''  if  and  when  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  the  company,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag  ;  "  so  that 
the  idea  of  the  transference  which  has  just  taken  place  has  long  been  a 
familiar  one  to  the  native  mind. 

In  1886,  a  preliminary  frontier  was  arranged  between  Germany  and 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  that  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del 
Rey,  on  the  coast,  to  a  point  on  the  Binue  a  little  east  of  Yola.  But  the 
territory  beyond  that  point  in  the  interior  was  left  open  for  treaty-making 
on  either  side.  The  next  four  years  were  occupied  with  a  struggle  with 
Germany  and  France  to  secure  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Chad. 
In  1890  this  was  accomplished,  and  British  territory  was  acknowledged 
to  extend  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  coast  as  far  as  a  line  drawn 
from  Barua,  on  Lake  Chad,  to  Say,  on  the  upper  Niger  (Vol.  i,  pp. 
26-7).  This  race  for  Lake  Chad,  which  practically  settled  the  northern 
boundary,  was  only  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  struggles  of  a  similar 
nature  carried  on  for  the  next  five  years.  A  British  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, in  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  733),  settled  the  eastern  frontier  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  sea  to  a  point  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Chad.  See 
maps.  Vol.  8,  p.  346;  Vol.  9,  pp.  108,  113. 

'J'he  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  being  thus  determined,  the 
attacks  were  then  concentrated  on  the  western  frontier.  The  French 
became  increasingly  aggressive  from  1895  o"'  until,  in  1897,  imperial 
intervention  became  necessary;  and  the  long  struggle  was  ended  by  the 
convention  of  the  Anglo-French  Niger  Delimitation  Commission,  which 
was  signed  June  14,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  867),  and  ratified  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, with  slight  changes  only,  March  21,  1899  (P*  lo?)- 

While  engaged  in  this  fierce  rivalry  with  foreign  powers.  Sir  George 
Goldie  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  unceasing  vigilance 
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over  the  native  tribes,  to  preserve  order,  and  especially  to  prevent  slave- 
raiding.  His  most  striking  achievement  in  this  direction  was  his  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  of  the  emir  of  Nupe,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  controversy  with  France,  early  in  1897,  to  break  his  treaty  obligations 
(Vol.  7,  p.  222).  Sir  George  immediately  attacked  him,  though  he  had 
only  a  meagre  force  of  400  men  to  oppose  to  the  30,000  men  of  the  emir, 
and  utterly  routed  him.  He  celebrated  the  victory  by  abolishing  the 
legal  status  of  slavery.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  stupendous  task  of  open- 
ing the  uplands  of  West  Africa  to  civilized  occupation,  and  of  trans- 
forming the  savage  territories  of  the  Niger  basin  into  the  British  colony 
of  Nigeria,  has  been  chiefly  the  work  of  one  man,  who  has  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  see  the  great  public  work  which  he  conceived,  carried  to 
successful  completion  in  his  own  lifetime. 

The  Equatorial  Provinces.— The  chief  result  of  Colo- 
nel Martyr's  expedition  northward  from  Uganda  (Vol.  8,  p. 
867)  has  been  the  establishment  of  an  effective  occupation 
as  far  north  as  Rejaf,  an  advance  of  180  miles.  Before  the 
Martyr  expedition,  the  most  advanced  outposts  were  140 
miles  distant  from  the  Uganda  capital.  The  expedition  has 
established  several  outposts  at  distances  of  about  sixty  miles 
on  the  Nile,  and  one  at  Lamogi,  which  commands  the  over- 
land route  to  the  Nile.  All  these  posts  are  well  fortified,  well 
garrisoned  with  Soudanese  troops  under  the  command  of 
white  officers,  and  well  supplied  with  ammunition.  Each 
one  is  considered  capable  of  successfully  resisting  any  force 
that  could  possibly  be  brought  against  it.  There  now 
remains  only  one  section  of  350  miles  in  the  entire  line  from 
Cairo  to  Mombasa  that  is  not  under  British  control.  Within 
this  section,  which  lies  between  Rejaf  and  Fashoda,  are 
nearly  200  miles  of  clear  water-way,  easily  traversed  and 
controlled. 

These  200  miles,  80  of  which  are  at  the  Rejaf  end  and 
120  at  the  Fashoda  end,  are  separated  by  an  impassable 
sudd  of  150  miles,  where  dense  lacustrine  vegetation  so 
blocks  the  river  as  to  prevent  passage  through  it  and  to 
affect  materially  the  flow  of  the  river  below.  This  great 
sudd  is  the  next  problem  to  be  attacked  in  England's  plan 
for  securing  political  control  over  her  African  possessions. 

Central  Africa.  —  it  was  reported  in  August  that  there 
had  been  friction  between  Germany  and  the  Kongo  Free 
State  over  the  subject  of  Lake  Kivu  and  the  adjoining 
region.  The  Germans  claimed  that  the  capture  and  burning 
of  two  of  the  state  posts  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Kivu 
by  the  Batatelas  in  a  recent  rebellion,  was  evidence  that  the 
occupation  by  the  Kongo  Free  State  of  the  district  east  of 
the  lake  was  not  effective ;  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to 
occupy  the  district.     The  Kongo  State  resented  this  action, 
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and  sent  a  force  of  500  men  to  recover  the  stations.  At  last 
accounts,  the  two  forces  were  face  to  face.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Kongo  Free  State  has  denied  all  reports  of  any 
complications  in  the  Tanganyika  district.  If  the  facts  are 
as  reported,  the  situation  may  give  rise  to  important  devel- 
opments. 

The  French  Soudan,  —  Trouble  has  arisen  in  the  French 
Soudan  which  may  lead  to  disturbances  of  the  spheres  of 
influence  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in  that  region.  The 
French  government,  on  receiving  reports  of  excessive  bar- 
barity toward  the  natives  on  the  part  of  an  expedition  sent 
out  to  the  Soudan  under  Captains  Voulet  and  Chanoine, 
instructed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Klobb  to  pursue  with  a  flying 
column  and  take  charge  of  the  expedition.  Captain  Voulet 
refused  to  yield  to  his  superior  officer,  and  ordered  his  com- 
pany to  open  fire.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Klobb  was  killed, 
and  his  company  forced  to  retreat.  The  significance  of  the 
affair  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  understood  that  Captain  Cha- 
noine has  a  great  ambition  to  establish  himself  as  head  of  an 
independent  empire  in  Africa.  Should  he  succeed  in  doing 
so,  he  would  be  a  serious  trouble  to  the  French  Soudan  and 
to  the  neighboring  province  of  Nigeria. 
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European  Parcels  Post.  —  The  first  parcels  post  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  a  European  country 
was  signed  in  Washington  by  Postmaster-General  Smith  and 
a  special  German  envoy.  Dr.  Mumm  von  Schwarzenstein,  on 
August  26,  to  go  into  operation  October  i. 

The  limit  of  weight  in  packages  is  fixed  at  eleven  pounds.  The 
postage  rate  for  parcels  going  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  is 
fixed  at  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound.  The  rate  in 
Germany  on  parcels  for  the  United  States  is  fixed  at  2  marks  40  pfennigs 
a  parcel,  whatever  its  weight ;  but  a  reduced  rate  of  i  mark  60  pfennigs 
may  be  adopted  for  a  parcel  not  exceeding  in  weight  one  kilogram, 
equivalent  to  two  pounds  three  ounces.  Provision  is  made  for  customs 
declaration  and  payment. 

The  United  States  has  parcels  post  conventions  with  sev- 
eral countries  in  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
India  islands.  England,  France,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe  have  sought  to  effect  such  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States ;  but  the  convention  with  Germany  is  the  first 
which  has  been  made. 
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Indemnities  for  LynchingfS.  —  Another  diplomatic  inci- 
dent has  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  lynching  of  Italian 
subjects  in  Louisiana  toward  the  end  of  July  (see  "  Notable 
Crimes").  Following  is  a  list  of  the  indemnity  claims, 
aggregating  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  which  have  been 
paid  by  the  United  States  in  previous  similar  instances : 

Paid  China  for  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  massacre,  in  Septem- 

^  ber,  1865,       .         .         .       _ $147,748.74 

Paid  China  for  outrages  on  Pacific  coast,  1885,    .         .        .      276,619.75 

Paid  Italy  for  New  Orleans,  La.,  massacre  of  March  14, 

1891  (Vol.  I,  pp.  153,  223,  482;   Vol.  2,  pp.  13,  125),    .        24,330.90 

Paid  Italy  for  lynchings  at  Walsenburg,  Col.,  Mafch  12, 

1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  96), 10,000.00 

Paid  Great  Britain  for  outrages  on  James  Bain  and  Fred- 
erick Dawson,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  12,  1895 
(Vol.  5,  p.  125), 2,800.00 

Miscellaneous.  — The  United  States  having  denied  the 
claims  of  Austria- Hungary  for  indemnity  in  the  case  of  the 
riotous  strikers  shot  at  Lattimer,  Penn.,  September  10,  1897 
(p.  118),  the  Vienna  government,  as  a  last  resort,  proposed 
arbitration  of  the  matter ;  but  this,  too,  was  declined  by  the 
United  States. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  has  recently  addressed  the 
Italian  government  in  behalf  of  the  Anchor  Line,  whose 
steamer  Utopia  collided  in  a  gale  with  the  warship  Anson  in 
Gibraltar  harbor,  on  March  17,  1891,  causing  the  death  of 
over  560  passengers,  chiefly  Italians  (Vol.  i,  p.  104).  In 
spite  of  the  coroner's  verdict  that  the  collision  was  acci- 
dental, and  that  the  vessel  was  a  British  ship  in  British 
waters,  the  court  of  appeal  at  Naples  condemned  the  Anchor 
Line  to  the  payment  of  damages.  In  view  of  the  vast  im- 
portance to  all  maritime  commerce  of  the  precedent  created 
by  the  decision  of  the  Italian  court,  the  matter  has  been  made 
a  diplomatic  issue.  The  scope  of  the  precedent  is  such  that 
if  a  steamer  belonging,  say,  to  the  American  Line,  carrying 
Italian  passengers,  should  come  into  collision  in  New  York 
harbor  with  a  United  States  cruiser  and  sink,  causing  the 
Italian  passengers  to  be  drowned,  the  relatives  of  the  vic- 
tims would  be  able,  after  due  proceedings  in  the  Italian 
courts,  to  cause  every  American  Line  vessel  in  Italian  waters 
to  be  seized  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  damages 
which  an  Italian  tribunal,  unhampered  by  any  legal  maxi- 
mum, might  assess. 

Damage  claims  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  have  been 
presented  to  the  Peruvian  government  by  the  United  States 
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minister,  I.  B.  Dudley,  in  behalf  of  Edward  Gottfried,  for- 
merly of  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  for  outrages  to  his  person  and 
property  during  the  recent  revolution  in  Peru. 

On  August  3  it  was  announced  that  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  son-in-law  of  the  German  Emperor  William  I.,  had 
been  accepted  by  Great  Britain  as  arbitrator  on  the  question 
of  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  British  Guiana. 

A  newspaper  man  named  Du  Vivier,  a  Haytian  citizen, 
was  arrested  in  early  August  by  Haytian  police,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  United  States  legation  at  Port-au-Prince. 
He  was  one  of  many  whose  agitation  in  the  unsettled  and 
depressed  financial  conditions  prevailing  caused  them  to  be 
suspected  of  treasonable  motives  against  the  Haytian  gov- 
ernment. The  Haytian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  however, 
on  being  appealed  to  by  United  States  Minister  Powell, 
promptly  ordered  Du  Vivier's  release,  and  apologized  for  the 
action  of  the  police  in  disregarding  American  diplomatic 
rights. 
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WITH  the  exception  of  the  contest  in  Ohio,  where  the 
result  may  have  some  effect  in  tending  to  determine 
the  personality  of  presidential  candidates  in  1900, 
interest  in  the  few  state  elections  held  this  fall  is  local  and 
personal,  rather  than  national. 

How  the  lines  will  be  drawn  in  the  coming  national  con- 
test, it  is  still  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjecture  (p.  368), 
since,  even  on  the  issues  now  exciting  most  discussion  — 
anti-imperiaUsm,  anti-trusts,  and  free-silver  —  no  prospect  of 
party  unity  is  yet  visible  for  either  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats; no  absolutely  committal  declarations  have  been  offi- 
cially made  on  either  side ;  and  the  evolution  of  events  in 
the  Philippines  may,  on  short  notice,  necessitate  a  complete 
change  of  party  tactics.  The  uncertainty  seems  likely  to 
continue  until  the  meeting  of  the  national  conventions  of 
1900. 

The  Philippine  Problem.  —  Much  thought  is,  however, 
being  given  to  the  Philippines,  and  popular  agitation  is  forc- 
ing the  expansion  issue  to  the  front.  The  Republican  lead- 
ers seem  inclined  to  evade  positive  declarations ;  but  on  the 
Democratic  side  the  opposition  to  the  policy  of  imperialism 
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is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced.  It  would  not  do, 
however,  at  this  stage,  to  assume  that  the  policy  of  evacuat- 
ing the  islands  is  an  assured  plank  of  the  Democratic  national 
platform  of  1900,  for  Democrats  of  the  stamp  of  Senator 
John  T.  Morgan  (Ala.),  Ex-Senator  J.  M.  Palmer  (111.),  Ex- 
Governor  R.  E.  Pattison  (Penn.),  Senator  William  Lindsay 
(Ky.),  and  others,  strongly  uphold,  as  a  matter  of  national 
obligation,  the  emphatic  retention  of  American  sovereignty 
over  the  archipelago.  So  far,  however,  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  reiterated  utterances  of  Mr.  Bryan,  still  the  leading  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  in  the  race  for  the  presidential  nomination, 
the  platform  of  that  party  will  offer  a  rallying-ground  for 
Anti-Imperialists  and  all  who  look  upon  the  continued  hos- 
tilities against  the  Filipinos  as  an  assault  on  human  liberty 
and  a  violation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Speak- 
ing on  August  30,  Mr.  Bryan  said : 

"This  nation  must  choose  between  a  republic  or  an  empire.  An 
imperial  policy  cannot  be  defended  on  any  grounds.  From  a  financial 
standpoint,  it  will  be  an  expense  to  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  and  a 
profit  only  to  the  capitalists,  who  would  organize  syndicates  to  develop 
the  Philippines.  From  a  religious  point  of  view  it  cannot  be  defended. 
A  despotism  at  Manila  is  not  consistent  with  a  free  government  in  the 
United  States.  This  nation  cannot  endure  while  half  its  people  are  citi- 
zens and  half  vassals." 

The  Silver  Question. —  As  for  the  silver  question,  the 
degree  of  prominence  which  it  will  occupy  in  the  campaign 
is  still  uncertain.  Mr.  Bryan  is  evidently  disposed  to  force 
it  to  the  front,  but  has  not  committed  himself  to  any  state- 
ment which  may  put  him  out  of  line  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party  who  favor  keeping  it  in  the  back- 
ground at  present.  In  a  speech  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  August  19, 
he  said: 

"The  Chicago  platform  is  sound  in  every  plank,  every  line,  every 
syllable.  The  party  will  reaffirm  it  and  stand  by  it,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  it  will  meet  new  questions  as  they  arise. 

"  The  Democratic  party  will  prosecute  the  fight  for  financial  inde- 
pendence [free  silver],  industrial  mdependence  [tariff  reform  and  anti- 
trusts],  and  for  the  American  doctrine  that  governments  derive  their  just 
powers,  not  from  superior  force,  but  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
[anti-imperialism]." 

An  active  campaign  in  the  interests  of  silver  has  already 
been  started.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Democratic  national 
committee,  a  New  England  Bimetallic  League  has  been  or- 
ganized, with  Mayor  G.  W.  Greene,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  as 
president,  H.  S.  Cummings,  of  Connecticut,  as  secretary,  and 
W.    Bohannan   of    Connecticut   as   treasurer.     Mr.   George 
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Fred  Williams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Alex.  Troup,  of  Con- 
necticut, are  active  members.  The  National  Bimetallic 
League,  organized  in  1895  by  Senators  Jones  (Ark.),  Harris 
(Tenn.),  and  others  (Vol.  5,  pp.  43,  98),  has  been  revived, 
with  John  P.  Tomlinson,  of  Alabama,  as  president.  And  the 
Ohio  Valley  Bimetallic  League,  also,  has  been  organized  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  to  uphold  the  silver 
cause  in  those  states. 

The  Trust  Problem.  —  As  a  political  issue,  the  trust 
problem  (pp.  229,  486)  is  not  yet  well  defined.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  great  complexity,  and  one  upon  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic bearings  of  which  the  people  at  large  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  informed  to  reach  a  reasoned  and  intelligent 
conclusion.  A  most  important  contribution  to  popular  edu- 
cation on  this  issue  is  found  in  the  discussions  of  the 
problem  at  the  conference  held  in  Chicago,  III.,  September 
13-16,  at  the  instance  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  that  city. 
Both  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  trusts  were  fully  presented, 
and  a  variety  of  expedients  suggested  for  the  control  of  the 
newly  risen,  or  at  least  newly  manifested,  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces  undoubtedly  calling  for  some  form  of  regulation 
in  the  public  interest.  The  trust  problem  is  still  one  rather 
of  economics  and  sociology  than  of  partisan  politics.  For 
a  summary  of  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  Chicago 
conference,  as  wfeU  as  of  that  which  subsequently  convened 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the  call  of  Governor  Sayers  of  Texas, 
see  below  under  heading  "  Sociology." 

Mr.  Bryan's  Influence.  —  it  is  the  present  aim  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  avoid  those  alliances  and  fusions  with 
other  parties  —  the  Silver  Republican  and  Populist  —  which 
made  the  campaign  of  1896  a  network  of  entanglements. 
Ex-Gov.  W.  J.  Stone,  of  Missouri,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  national  committee  in  the  absence  of  Senator 
Jones  of  Arkansas,  said,  late  in  July : 

"  The  Democratic  party  must  henceforth  maintain  its  individuality. 
If  other  parties  desire  to  build  a  parallel  line  alongside  the  Democratic 
tracks,  no  objection  can  be  raised;  but  a  consolidation  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  Democratic  party  will  surrender  in  part  control  over  its 
own  organization,  or  place  any  of  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  fully  accept  its  doctrine  and  disclaim  allegiance  to  all  other 
parties,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances." 

So  that,  instead  of  running  on  a  single  issue  as  the  joint 
candidate  of  three  political  parties,  as  was  the  case  in  1896, 
the  Democratic  nominee  in  1900  may  make  the  race  on  three 
distinct  issues,  but  as  the  candidate  of  only  one  party. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Democratic  national  committee  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  July  20,  brought  out  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
at  present  the  control  of  the  Democratic  national  machinery 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends.  Of  the  mem- 
bers present,  only  those  from  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Wisconsin  were  actual  opponents  of  Mr.  Bryan's  renomina- 
tion  on  the  platform  of  1896  ;  and,  besides  these  three 
states,  the  only  ones  in  respect  of  which  his  managers 
seemed  to  feel  any  uneasiness  were  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New 
Jersey.  In  the  Democracy  of  the  South  and  West,  Mr. 
Bryan's  supremacy  is  unquestioned. 

In  regard  to  New  York,  several  incidents  have  occurred 
which  show  Mr.  Bryan's  strength  even  in  "  the  enemy's 
country,"  the  East.  One  of  these  was  the  demonstration  in 
his  favor  elicited  by  a  speech  from  Ex-Gov.  James  S.  Hogg, 
of  Texas,  at  the  Tammany  Hall  celebration  of  Independence 
Day,  which  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  Tammany  leaders  to  set  the  organization  of  that 
important  political  body  against  Mr.  Bryan.  The  other  inci- 
dent was  the  unexpected  conversion  of  Richard  Croker,  the 
Tammany  "  boss,"  into  an  ardent  Anti-Jmperialist  and  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Bryan.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
year  (p.  871)  he  had  declared  unequivocally  in  favor  of  "ex- 
pansion "  and  against  free-coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  i  (Vol. 
8,  p.  871);  but,  after  a  summer  sojourn  in  Europe,  returned 
in  early  August  with  views  thoroughly  changed,  owing  to  the 
incompleteness  of  his  earlier  information. 

Though  declaring  "I  have  no  candidate,"  Mr.  Croker  now  sees  in 
Mr.  Bryan  "one  of  the  greatest  men  America  has  produced,"  "as  good 
a  man,  as  good  a  leader  as  could  be  found."  As  to  the  silver  question, 
that,  Mr.  Croker  says,  "will  be  regulated  in  time,  and  Congress  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  settle  the  ratio."  As  to  the  Philippine  question,  he 
bitterly  attacks  the  McKinley  administration  as  follows : 

*'  Mr.  McKinley  has  turned  the  war  in  the  Philippines  into  a  par- 
tisan scheme  for  his  own  reelection.  The  administration  has  purposely 
dragged  out  the  struggle,  and  is  spending  tens  of  millions  of  the  people's 
inoney  without  making  any  serious  effort  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  this 
year.  .  .  . 

"  I  believe  that  the  war  that  is  now  costing  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars  was  not  started  by  the  Filipinos,  but  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, under  somebody's  orders.  .  .  . 

"  I  became  absolutely  convinced  that  the  war,  as  it  was  started  then, 
was  part  of  a  political  plot  to  put  back  into  power  the  discredited 
McKinley  administration.  .  .  , 

"What  should  we  do  with  the  Philippines?  I  don't  know.  They 
are  not  for  us  or  any  other  white  people.  The  only  people  who  can  live 
there  for  any  length  of  time  are  those  who  now  are  fighting  our  troops 
there.     We  can  get  the  islands  by  annihilating  the  natives,  and  when  we 
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get  them,  they  will  be  of  no  use  to  us.  Our  people  cannot  exist  there. 
If  we  want  a  coaling  station  in  the  Philippines,  all  right.  We  can  get 
that  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

"  I  want  to  be  clearly  understood  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  against 
legitimate  expansion.  When  we  can  acquire  territory  honorably,  when 
the  advantage  of  acquisition  is  divided  decently  between  ourselves  and 
those  we  take  in,  or  when  we  confer  a  benefit  without  having  first  done 
an  injury,  then  I  am  an  expansionist 

"Jjut  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  policy  of  a  President  who,  to 
further  his  own  political  ambition,  to  keep  friends  in  ofiice,  to  give  mil- 
lions of  public  money  to  other  friends  for  supplies,  sacrifices  not  only  the 
lives  of  American  citizens,  but  those  of  thousands  of  others  of  a  foreign 
race,  to  capture  a  country  that  would  be  useless  to  us  if  we  had  it. 

"  On  a  question  like  this,  there  should  be  no  dividing  line  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Humanity,  not  politics,  is  involved;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  humanity,  as  represented  by  the  votes  of  American 
citizens  at  the  next  presidential  election,  will  record  its  horror  and  exe- 
cration of  the  men  and  the  party  who  are,  for  private  gain,  putting  bloody 
pages  into  history." 

Perils  of  the  Republican  Party.  — Justly  or  unjustly, 

any  party  in  power  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  masses,  held 
responsible  for  the  incidents  occurring  during  its  adminis- 
tration. Already  prominent  men  of  Republican  affiliation 
have  intimated  the  dangers  confronting  the  party  in  view  of 
the  continued  failure  to  restore  order  in  the  Philippines  and 
in  view  of  the  popular  discontent  at  growing  evils  associated 
with  the  development  of  trusts.  Senator  Burrows,  of  Michi- 
gan, July  31,  declared : 

"  Unless  the  war  in  the  Philippines  speedily  ends,  it  will  become  an 
important  political  factor,  and  its  continuance  will  make  the  outlook  for 
Republican  success  uncertain,  to  say  the  least. 

"  If  I  could  have  had  my  way,  we  would  have  simply  taken  a  coaling 
station  or  a  base  of  supplies  in  the  island  of  Luzon  ;  we  would  not  have 
paid  a  penny  to  Spain  ;  and  we  would  have  our  foothold  in  the  East  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  life  and  money.   .  ,   . 

"If  our  participation  in  the  Eastern  trade  is  to  be  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  an  indefinite  war  in  the  Philippines,  we  will  pay  a  very  large  price 
for  what  we  receive.  .  .  . 

"It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  fresh  troops  will  be  able  to 
establish  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that,  although  we  have  now  been  fighting  some  time,  we  have  con- 
quered a  territory  only  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Manila  and 
fifteen  to  the  south,  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  immense  area 
of  the  archipelago. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  abandon  the  Philippines  now.  We  can- 
not surrender  our  ships  to  Aguinaldo  and  say  to  him  that  he  can  murder 
our  soldiers.  Now  that  we  have  commenced,  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  end  the  conflict  as  soon  as  possible." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Ex-Senator  Washburn,  of 
Minnesota,  the  Republican  party  in  the  West  is  threatened 
with  disruption,  owing  to  popular  discontent  with  the  trusts 
and  the  inefficiency  of  existing  laws  for  their  regulation. 

Vol.  9-40. 
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The  Republican  protective  policy,  he  says,  must  be  modified  to  the 
extent  of  abolishing  protective  duties  wherever  (as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  steel  rails  and  tin  plate)  it  is  evident  that  a  trust  is  making  exorbi- 
tant profits  by  reason  of  those  duties. 

Another  Republican  danger  is  that  of  the  ahenation  of 
the  influential  German  vote  as  a  result  of  the  friction 
between  the  American  and  German  naval  commanders  at 
Manila,  and  the  Coghlan  incident  (p.  415).  Still  another 
peril  of  unknown  extent  is  found  in  the  weakening  of  the 
attachment  between  the  blacks  in  the  South  and  the  Repub- 
lican party,  owing  to  continued  lynchings,  deprivation  of 
rights  of  suffrage,  anti-black  discrimination  in  the  comforts 
of  travel,  and,  not  least  of  all,  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
party  to  distribute  to  the  negroes  what  they  consider  a  fair 
share  of  the  official  spoils  of  victory. 

Ohio  Democratic  Convention.  —  Owing  to  the  promi- 
nence in  Democratic  counsels  of  John  R.  McLean,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer^  as  a  possible  rival  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  his  nomination  for  the  governorship  of  Ohio  by  the 
Democratic  state  convention  at  Zanesville,  August  30,  lends 
special  interest  to  the  fall  campaign  in  that  state.  Following 
are  the  leading  clauses  of  the  platform. 

"  We  heartily  reaffirm  the  entire  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  and  we 
especially  emphasize  the  financial  plank  therein.  ,  .  . 

"  The  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  still  retains  our  entire  confidence,  and 
we  demand  his  renomination  in  1900.  ... 

'*  We  are  radically  and  unalterably  opposed  to  imperialism  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  .  .  .  We  profoundly  regret  that  American 
soldiers  are  being  unlawfully  used  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  crush  and 
destroy  dawning  republicanism  in  the  Orient;  and  we  denounce  the  secret 
and  vicious  alliance  now  in  evidence  between  England  and  the  Repub- 
lican administration,  whereby  this  nation  may  become  involved  in  war 
v,rith  foreign  nations.* 

"  We  demand  that  the  Cubans  and  Filipinos  not  only  be  permitted, 
but  encouraged,  to  estabhsh  independent  republics,  deriving  all  their 
governmental  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  .  .  . 

"  We  favor  the  initiative  and  referendum^  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hour  labor  law,  the  more  rigid  inspection  of  mines  and  workshops,  the 
prohibition  of  sweatshops,  and  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  of 
prison  labor. 

"  We  declare  that  all  unlawful  combinations  of  capital  are  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  a  gold  standard  and  other  corrupt  Republican  legislation 
on  questions  of  the  tariff ;  and  we  demand  that  articles  the  prices  of 
which  are  controlled  by  the  trusts,  be  placed  on  the  free  lists.  .  .  . 

"  We  recommend  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the 
election  of  president,  vice-president,  and  United  States  senators  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people." 


*  Note.  The  charge  that  any  secret  alliance  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
any  other  power  or  combination  of  powers,  is  expressly  disavowed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Hay. 
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Mayor  S.  M.  Jones  of  Toledo  (p.  372)  was  nominated  for 
governor  on  an  Independent  ticket. 

A  New  Labor  Party.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Federated  Union  ni  Clarendon  Hall,  New  York  City,  July 
23,  following  a  suggestion  from  General  Master  Workman 
John  N.  Parsons,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  to  the  effect  that 
the  workingmen  of  Greater  New  York  should  organize  a 
new  political  party,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
calling  a  conference  to  formulate  a  platform  for  the  new 
party.  The  conference  duly  assembled  in  Clarendon  Hall, 
August  17,  when  the  Independent  Labor  Party  was  formally 
launched.  The  movement  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Brook- 
lyn and  Manhattan  street-car  strikes  and  the  failure  of  the 
Tammany  officials  to  enforce  the  ten-hour  law  as  applying  to 
the  employees  of  the  surface  railroads  (see  "  Labor  In- 
terests ").  The  platform,  unanimously  adopted,  makes  the 
following  demands : 

1.  Municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  street  railways,  tele- 
phones, electric  plants,  gasworks,  and  all  similar  public  utilities. 

2.  The  initiative  and  referendum,  minority  representation,  and  an 
honest  and  practical  system  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

3.  Eight  hours'  work  for  all  employees  engaged  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  state  and  municipal  work,  and  the  strict  enforcement  by  the 
authorities  of  all  labor  laws. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  puljlic  works,  and  the 
employment  of  labor  at  union  wages  in  the  manufacture  of  all  articles 
supplied  to  the  state  and  municipality. 

5.  The  use  of  the  union  label  on  all  public  printing,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  and  municipal  printing  offices. 

6.  Liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  health  and  body,  or  loss  of 
life  sustained  by  workmen  in  course  of  employment. 

7.  To  prevent  disasters  and  protect  life  against  the  greed  of  build- 
ers, none  but  competent  mechanics,  experienced  in  the  building  trades, 
shall  be  eligible  for  appointments  in  the  Building  Department. 

8.  Appropriate  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  the  sweating  system, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 

9.  The  extension  of  the  Mechanics'  Lien  law  upon  all  builders  and 
manufacturers  employing  independent  or  sub-contractors,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  law  for  the  collection  of  wages  of  female  employees  upon  all 
employers,  regardless  of  sex  and  occupation. 

10.  Home  rule  in  taxation.  Municipalities  to  have  fuU  power  to 
determine  upon  their  system  of  taxation. 

11.  The  immediate  construction  by  the  city  of  the  underground 
rapid-transit  system,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  decided  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters. 

12.  Sufficient  school  accommodations  for  all  children. 

Reform  Conference  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  — About  200  dele- 
gates, representing  unofficially  almost  every  "  reform "  or 
progressive  movement  in  the  country,  assembled  in  Buffalo, 
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N.  Y.,  and  discussed  from  June  28  to  July  3  (p.  121)  various 
plans  for  remedying  the  present  "  intolerable  "  evils  of  our 
social,  political,  and  economic  organization. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  some,  no  new  political  party  was 
born ;  but  the  reformers  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  party  putting 
into  its  platform  the  reforms  most  desired.  On  some  points — such  as 
the  growingly  intolerable  inequalities  of  the  present  industrial  system, 
and  the  non-representative  character  of  our  present  form  of  government, 
under  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  thwarted  by  our  legislative  bodies 
—  there  was  practically  unanimous  agreement. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  uniting  educationally  for  direct 
legislation,  public  ownership  of  public  utilities,  single-tax,  and  income- 
tax.  The  right  of  women  to  vote  on  terms  of  equality  with  men  was 
unanimously  approved. 

A  remarkable  address  by  Prof.  Frank  D.  Herron,  of  Iowa  College, 
Grinnell,  criticizing  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  McKinley  administration, 
and  denouncing  its  alleged  tendency  to  autocracy,  aroused  a  heated  dis- 
cussion, but  was  finally  adopted.  The  address  refers  to  "  the  two  great 
evils  of  militarism  and  plutocracy,  which  aow  menace  the  existence  of 
the  Republic."  The  former,  it  declares,  is  expressed  "in  our  war  of  con- 
quest in  the  Pliilippines ;  in  our  continued  government  of  Cuba;  in  the 
private  use  of  the  United  States  army  for  the  complete  and  instant  over- 
throw of  civil  government  in  Idaho,  and  the  establishment  of  military 
despotism  in  the  corporate  and  private  use  of  military  force  to  destroy 
and  terrorize  organized  labor ;  and  in  the  monstrous  public  corruptions 
that  have  grown  out  of  our  Spanish  and  Philippine  wars."  An  appeal 
is  made  to  the  public  to  join  in  the  demand  for  the  granting  of  the 
liberties  pledged  to  the  Filipinos.  Militarism  is  declared  to  be  only  the 
offspring  and  incident  of  the  greater  menace  of  plutocracy,  which  has 
established  monopoly  government. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  with  Rev.  W.  P.  Bliss  as  chairman,  to 
organize  a  Social  Reform  Union  in  support  of  the  reforms  advocated. 

A  College  of  Economic  Research.  — The  most  important  outgrowth  of 
the  conference  was  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Economic  Research 
and  Instruction,  in  which  there  shall,  even  on  controverted  questions,  be 
absolutely  no  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  investigation,  teaching,  or 
expression  of  convictions.     (See  Vol.  5,  p.  654;   Vol.  9,  pp.  403-4.) 

It  is  announced  that  Thomas  E.  Will,  ex-president  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  will  be  president  of  the  new  institution,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee 
are:  Edwin  D.  Meade,  Boston  (chairman);  Willis  J.  Abbot,  John  W. 
Bridenthal  (Kan.);  C.  S.  Hoffman,  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College ;  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  of  the  Medical  Worlds 
Philadelphia;  G.  H.  Washburn,  Boston;  and  George  H.  Shibley,  New 
York. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Bank  Exchangfes.  —  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  turn  to 
reports  of  bank  exchanges  to  prove  the  continued  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  during  1899,  yet  the  figures  given 
by  Dun  &  Co.  make  an  interesting  study;  they  show  that 
the  percentage  of  gain  in  exchanges  over  last  year  in  thirteen 
cities  outside  of  New  York  was  23.1  per  cent  for  the  first 
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quarter,  29  per  cent  for  the  second,  and  29.2  per  cent  for  the 
third ;  while  at  New  York,  the  centre  for  large  financial  trans- 
actions, the  gain  was  much  greater,  rising  as  high  as  7 1  per 
cent  during  the  second  quarter.  September  was  the  twelfth 
consecutive  month  in  which  the  volume  of  business  has  been 
greater  than  in  the  same  month  of  any  previous  year ;  and 
payments  through  the  clearing  houses  were  $28,400,000,000 
greater  than  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September,  1892. 
The  figures  as  given  by  Dun  &  Co.  are  as  follows : 

Average  Daily  Bank  Exchanges. 

THIHTEEN    CITIES    OUTSIDE    NEW    YORK. 


1809. 

1898. 

Gain. 

1st  quarter, 
2d  quarter, 
3d  quarter, 

$  89,808,000 
88,353,000 
83,859,000 

NEW 

$72,952,000 
68,497,000 
64,894,000 

YORK    CITY. 

+ 

+ 
+ 

23-1% 
29.0% 
29.2% 

1899. 

1898. 

Gain. 

1st  quarter, 
2d  quarter, 
3d  quarter, 

$217,691,000 
206,269,000 
176,511,000 

$143,494,000 

120,590,000 
128,569,000 

+ 

+ 
+ 

51-0% 
71-0% 
38-1% 

1899. 

TOTALS. 

1898. 

Gain. 

ist  quarter, 
2d  quarter, 
3d  quarter, 

$307,499,000 
294,825,000 
260,373,000 

$216,436,000 
189,086,000 

193,463,000 

+ 
+ 
+ 

42.1% 

34-6% 

Railroad  Interests.  —  Railroad  facilities  have  been  se- 
verely taxed  to  distribute  the  products  of  the  farms  and 
mills,  east-bound  tonnage  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  being 
limited  only  by  the  supply  of  cars,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  at  many  points,  and  west-bound  tonnage  being  50 
per  cent  greater  than  last  year.  Loaded-car  movement  at 
St.  Louis  for  the  quarter  was  667,188  cars,  against  586,434 
last  year;  and  at  Indianapolis,  285,900  against  267,475; 
and  east-bound  tonnage  at  Chicago  was  1,382,270  tons, 
against  662,162  for  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago,  and  763,- 
617  in  1892.  All  classes  of  roads  show  a  gain  over  last 
year ;  and  the  total  earnings  exceed  all  previous  years.  The 
greatest  gain  was  16.3  per  cent,  made  by  the  anthracite  coal 
roads;  and  the  least,  7.2  per  cent,  made  by  trunk  lines  and 
southwestern  roads.  Canadian  roads  show  a  gain  of  10.4 
per  cent  over  1898,  and  30.9  per  cent  over  1892  ;  and  Mexi- 
can, again  of  15. i  per  cent  over  1898,  and  80.3  per  cent 
over  1892.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  earnings  of 
the  Mexican  roads  over  1892,  it  may  be  noted,  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  monetary  value  of  the  silver  money  in  which 
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Mexican  earnings  are  reported.  The  following  table  shows 
gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  covering 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  mileage,  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  quarters  of  1899  and  1898,  and  the  totals  for  nine 
months  of  each  year,  together  with  the  percentage  of 
increase  this  year  over  last: 

Quarterly  Earnings,  United  States  Roads. 

1899.  1898.  Gain. 

$271,411,050  $258,895,294        4.8% 


ist  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 

Totals,  including   Cana- 
dian and  Mexican 


291,407,297  267,217,801       9.0% 

231,498,052  199,263,744     16.2% 


$847,384,775        $773,237,833      9-6% 


Exports.  —  The  total  exportations  in  the  eight  months 
ending  with  August,  1899,  were  valued  at  $792,595,332,  as 
against  $778,632,207  in  1898,  $641,697,330  in  1897,  and 
$602,298,472  in  1892.  The  increase  shown  over  last  year 
is  chiefly  in  manufactures.  While  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural products  was  heavy,  the  total  fell  below  that  of  the 
corresponding  eight  months  of  last  year  because  of  the 
unusual  foreign  demand  and  higher  prices  prevailing  at  that 
time,  owing  to  shortage  in  crops  abroad ;  so  that  the  valua- 
tion of  the  81,300,000  bushels  of  wheat  exported  during 
eight  months  last  year  was  $81,500,000,  and  this  year  the 
valuation  of  the  71,500,000  bushels  exported  was  but 
$53,800,000.  As  showing  the  increase  in  other  than  articles 
included  under  the  general  term  of  agricultural  products,  we 
give  comparative  figures  in  dollars  of  the  valuation  in 
exports  of  certain  classes  of  goods  for  eight  months  of  1899 
and  1898,  selecting  those  which  show  the  heaviest  gains: 

United  States  Exports,  Eight  Months. 


1898. 

1899. 

Provisions    .... 
Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures 

$113,494,135 
52,925,082 

$121,651,443 
68,008,071 

Agricultural  Implements 
Fertilizers     .... 
Scientific  Instruments 

7,521,367 
3,121,640 

1,987,653 

11,495,459 
5,473,976 
3,610,966 

Fibres,  Manufactures  of 

1,922,750 

2,750,655 

Boots  and  Shoes  . 

Starch 

1,284,833 
1,057,356 

2,367,501 
1,757,491 

Carriages      .... 
Glass     

1,179,199 
801,085 

1,536,620 
1,117,046 

A  growth  in  imports  is  also  noted,  largely  in  the  class  of 
materials  used  by  manufacturers,  and  in  tropical  food-stuffs. 
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In  the  seven  months  ending  with  July,  the  importation  of 
raw  fibres  for  use  in  manufacturing  amounted  to  $13,260,530, 
against  $10,382,321  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1898, 
and  $9,032,983  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1897. 
Rubber  importations  of  1899  ^^'^  ^21, [90,323,  against  $15,- 
554,792  in  1898.  Imports  of  other  products  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1899  and  1898  were  as  follows:  raw  silk, 
this  year,  $20,381,197;  last  year,  $15,227,303;  hides  and 
skins,  this  year,  $27,591,356;  last  year,  $24,583,092  ;  fruits 
and  nuts,  this  year,  $10,989,623;  last  year,  $7,749,278; 
cocoa,  this  year,  $3,548,146;  last  year,  $2,316,970;  sugar, 
this  year,  $67,777,398;  last  year,  $48,973,680. 

Leather  Interests.  —  Shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  from 
the  East  for  July  and  August  were  far  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  September  weekly  shipments  fell  slightly  below 
the  figures  for  1897  in  the  first  three  weeks,  but  were  20,000 
cases  in  excess  of  1897  for  the  month,  and  for  the  nine 
months  of  1899  were  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year, 
for  the  first  time  exceeding  3,500,000  cases.  The  second 
week  of  August,  shipments  were  115,617  cases,  about  the 
largest  on  record ;  and  a  marked  increase  in  new  orders  for 
immediate  delivery  was  noted,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
very  heavy  consuming  demand.  The  September  reports 
showed  manufacturers  crowded  with  orders  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks  ahead ;  spring  orders,  however,  are  reported  small, 
buyers  feeling  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the  leather 
market,  and  not  wishing  to  pay  the  2  1-2  to  5  cents  advance 
asked. 

Prices  of  leather  show  advances  during  the  quarter  in  all 
grades,  averaging  about  5  per  cent;  but  it  is  thought  that 
quotations  are  affected  by  speculative  operations  in  hides  ; 
yet  of  these  there  appears  to  be  a  scarcity,  and  many  quali- 
ties are  sold  ahead  of  production,  and  sales  are  noted  of 
hides  not  yet  in  salt.  The  receipt  of  cattle  at  the  four  chief 
Western  markets  for  eight  months  of  1899,  ending  with 
August,  were  3,503,364  head,  against  3,531,784  last  year, 
and  159,000  head  less  than  in  1897.  The  average  advance 
in  all  grades  has  been  about  i  cent. 

Wool  and  Woolens.  —  The  speculation  in  wool  which 
began  in  May  (p.  377)  continued  throughout  June,  July,  and 
August.  Sales  at  the  three  chief  markets  for  the  four  weeks 
ending  July  29,  wei-e  46,729,600  pounds,  of  which  38,954,- 
800  were  domestic  wool.  For  five  weeks  ending  September 
2,  sales  were  but  42,005,890  pounds,  of  which  35,459,290 
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were  domestic.  At  this  time  the  clip  was  reported  as  being 
largely  in  the  hands  of  traders  who  were  holding  in  expec- 
tation of  further  advances,  which  London  sales  seemed  to 
promise.  During  September,  though  transactions  were 
smaller,  prices  were  firm,  averaging  20.61  cents  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  against  19.57  cents  July  i,  18.01  cents  May  i,  and 
20.83  cents  at  the  top  price  in  February  of  last  year. 

Following  the  general  tendency,  advances  in  prices  have 
occurred  in  nearly  all  lines  of  woolen  goods,  12-oz.  serges 
seeming  to  be  the  important  exception,  quotations  being  the 
same,  97  1-2  cents,  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  quar- 
ter. Clay  worsteds,  i6-oz.,  advanced  from  $1.20,  June  23, 
to  $1.45  September  28;  and  in  other  lines  the  advance 
varied  from  1-2  cent  to  5  cents.  September  30  the  market 
was  reported  as  well  cleared  up  in  heavy-weight  woolens  and 
worsteds  for  quick  delivery,  and  very  firm  in  price,  many 
lines  of  worsteds  for  spring  sold  out  and  withdrawn  from 
market,  and  sellers  not  anxious  for  orders  and  expecting 
further  advances  in  prices. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods. —  The  quarter  opened  with 
quotations  of  6.12  cents  on  middling  uplands,  the  lowest 
point  for  this  season  of  the  year  in  thirty  years.  From  this 
point  prices  rose  to  6.50  cents  August  11  ;  declined  the  fol- 
lowing week  to  6.19  cents;  then  advanced  to  6.50  cents  on 
September  7  ;  and,  after  a  slight  fall,  rose  to  7.19  cents  on 
October  2.  The  last  week  in  August  marked  the  close  of 
the  crop  year.  Up  to  August  25,  11,233,723  bales  had  come 
into  sight,  against  11,056,753  in  1898,  and  9,780,383  in  1895. 
Exports  for  the  crop  year  were  about  7,360,000  bales,  of 
which  Great  Britain  took  nearly  half.  Takings  by  Northern 
spinners  were  2,241,018  bales,  against  2,215,373  in  1898, 
and  2,125,493  in  1895,  leaving  a  visible  supply  of  608,536 
bales  in  the  United  States,  and  1,401,000  abroad  and  afloat 
—  a  total  of  2,009,536  bales,  against  1,470,582  in  1898,  and 
803,420  in  1897.  Owing  to  low  prices,  the  value  of  the  old 
crop  was  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  five  preceding  years, 
the  average  price  per  bale  this  year  being  ^25.08  against 
$41.09  in  1895-6.  The  exports  for  the  same  reason  only 
reached  a  valuation  of  $211,278,139  for  the  crop  year,  as 
against  $232,325,992  in  1898.  Of  the  new  crop,  1,054,563 
bales  had  come  into  sight  by  September  29,  as  against  982,- 
766  last  year,  and  1,114,589  in  1897  ;  and  takings  by  North- 
ern spinners  were  101,064  bales  against  90,251  last  year. 
In  cotton  goods,  regular  print  cloths  were  inactive,  at  the 
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unchanged  price  of  2  3-4  cents  throughout  the  quarter ; 
fine  brown  sheetings,  fancy  prints,  and  staple  ginghams  also 
showed  no  change ;  but  other  lines  advanced  in  price  from 
1-4  cent  to  I  1-2  cents,  the  latter  in  wide  sheetings  bleached, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  were  reported  as  sold  ahead 
and  very  firm. 

Wheat  and  Corn. — July  i  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
new  crop  year ;  and,  while  for  the  first  week  Western 
receipts  were  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the 
same  week  of  1898,  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  all 
points  fell  about  100,000  bushels  behind  the  same  week  of 
last  year.  This  condition,  however,  soon  changed  ;  and  the 
reports  of  grain  movement  for  the  quarter  show  a  gain  in 
exports  over  last  year  of  about  4,300,000  bushels,  and  in 
Western  receipts  of  nearly  8,000,000  bushels.  Total  West- 
ern receipts  for  the  quarter  were  67,506,118  bushels;  and 
exports  from  all  points,  flour  included,  amounted  to  47,174,- 
594  bushels.  One  distinctive  feature  of  the  Western  receipts 
is  the  assertion  that  the  movement  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
was  chiefly  old  wheat,  while  the  arrivals  last  year  at  the  same 
date  were  chiefly  of  the  new  crop.  Prices  of  cash  wheat 
declined  irregularly  from  80.50  cents,  July  i,  to  74  cents 
August  8 ;  reached  77.37  cents  August  19  ;  again  dropped  to 
72.50  cents,  quoted  September  23;  and  closed  September  29 
at  75.37  cents.  The  final  official  reports  show  wheat  and 
flour  exports  from  all  ports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  amounting  to  222,694,920  bushels  as  against  217,206,- 
000  in  1897-98  ;  and  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment on  the  current  crop  in  all  countries  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter  shows  it  to  be  about  one- eighth  less  than  that  of 
1898. 

The  American  visible  supply  of  corn,  July  i,  was  13,- 
868,000  bushels,  against  22,574,000  a  year  ago.  The  acre- 
age for  the  new  crop  is  estimated  at  83,677,000,  a  miUion 
acres  in  excess  of  .-the  figures  for  1897,  and  the  largest  acre- 
age on  record.  The  corn  yield  will  be  heavy,  probably  over 
2,000,000,000  bushels ;  yet  the  Kansas  state  board  of  agri- 
culture has  advised  farmers  to  hold  their  corn,  expecting  a 
further  rise  in  price ;  and,  though  the  arrivals  of  corn  at 
interior  cities  increased  toward  the  close  of  the  quarter, 
prices  were  well  sustained,  and  rose  from  37  cents  for  Num- 
ber 2  Mixed  at  the  close  of  August,  to  40  cents  October  2. 
Opening  quotations  July  i  were  39.37  cents  for  the  same 
grade. 
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Iron  and  Steel.  —  The  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel 
business  can  perhaps  be  no  more  clearly  indicated  than  by 
comparing  the  prices  of  various  products  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter  with  those  prevailin"g  at  earlier  dates  this  year  and  at 
the  opening  of  1898.  There  has  been  no  decline  in  any  of 
the  weekly  price  quotations  during  the  quarter,  but,  instead, 
a  steady  rise,  the  percentage  of  advance  since  January  6 
varying  from  80  per  cent  to  over  250  per  cent.  Figures  on 
eleven  products  are  given  below : 

Iron  and  Steel  Prices. 

Jan.  6,  '98.   Jan.  4,  '99.   July  5,  '99.   Oct.  4,  '99. 
Anthracite,  No.  I  Eastern   .  ^11.75       $12.00      $20.00      $23.50 


Bar,  refined  Eastern    . 

1.05 

1. 10 

2.00 

2.10 

Plate  tank  steel,  Eastern     . 

1. 12 

1.30 

2.60 

3.00 

Steel  rails,  Eastern  mills     . 

19.00 

18.00 

28.00 

33- 00 

Bessemer  pig,  Pittsburg 

,     10.00 

io.75 

20.35 

2375 

Grey  forge   ... 

9.00 

9-50 

17.00 

21.00 

Bar  iron,  common 

•95 

1. 00 

1.80 

2.25 

Structural  beams 

1. 15 

1.30 

1-75 

2.25 

Structural  angles 

1. 00 

1-15 

1-75 

2.25 

"Wire  nails  ... 

1.40 

1-35 

2-.35 

2.80 

Cut  nails      .         .         .         , 

1. 10 

1. 10 

2.10 

2.55 

The  general  conditioji  of  the  iron  works  seems  to  be  that 
of  running  further  behind  in  their  orders  each  week,  the 
demand  for  finished  products  continuing  far  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  works.  The  output  of  pig  iron  July  i  was  esti- 
mated at  263,363  tons  weekly  —  over  9,000  tons  more  than  on 
June  I.  The  official  report  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion makes  the  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  first  half  of 
1899,  6,289,167  tons,  which  is  420,000  tons  larger  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1898,  while  the  consumption  was  far  greater 
than  in  any  previous  half  year.  By  August  i,  two  of  the 
steel  works  at  Pittsburg  were  forced  to  suspend  a  day  or  two 
for  lack  of  material ;  and,  later  in  the  month,  owing  to  inabil- 
ity of  contracting  mills  to  supply  steel  plates,  the  ship-build- 
ing works  on  the  Delaware  were  obliged  to  lay  off  many 
hundred  hands.  Out  of  37  vessels  building,  it  is  stated  that 
2 1  will  be  delayed,  among  them  two  war  vessels  which  the 
Cramps  are  building  for  Russia.  This  scarcity  of  material 
prevailed  in  spite  of  the  new  furnaces  going  into  blast  each 
week,  thirteen  more  having  started  in  August  than  stopped 
production.  Of  orders  taken  during  the  quarter,  the  greater 
part  were  for  delivery  in  the  first  half  of  1900,  and  premiums 
were  being  paid  for  earlier  delivery. 

Stocks.  —  No  unusual  excitement  occurred  in  Wall  street 
during  the  quarter ;  and  the  stock  market  was  generally  dull, 
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the  last  week  in  July  being  marked  by  the  lightest  specula- 
tion of  the  year,  the  total  sales  for  one  day,  July  22,  being 
but  115,000  shares.  The  heaviest  day's  transactions 
during  the  quarter  were  on  Monday,  September  18,  when 
sales  amounted  to  1,070,000  shares.  The  average  for  sixty 
securities,  which  was  $73.43  July  i,  was  at  the  lowest  point 
for  the  quarter  on  July  15  and  September  23,  wdth  average 
quotations  of  $72.61  and  $72.59  respectively.  The  highest 
average  for  the  quarter  was  $76.29,  on  September  5  ;  and 
closing  quotations,  September  28,  were  $73.61.  The  average 
of  fourteen  trust  stocks,  July  i,  was  $83.41,  and  this  was  the 
lowest  for  the  quarter.  The  highest  average  reached  was 
$91.62,  on  September  9,  from  which  there  was  a  falling  off  to 
$87.33  o^''  ^^^^  last  business  day  of  the  quarter,  September  28. 

Failures.  —  These  for  the  quarter  numbered  2,010,  wdth 
defaulted  liabilities  amounting  to  $20,339,319,  with  large 
failures  confined  to  no  particular  branch  of  business,  and 
small  failures  fewer  and  showing  smaller  liabilities  than  in 
any  other  recorded  year.  Considering  failures  for  the 
quarter  by  branches  of  business,  the  most  noteworthy  de- 
crease in  number  and  liabilities  was  shown  in  iron,  furniture, 
and  nails,  which  record  5  failures  in  1899  to  13  in  1898,  and 
43  in  1895.  Glass,  earthenware,  and  bricks  also  show  a  de- 
crease from  18  in  1898  to  5  this  quarter.  Leather,  shoes,  and 
harness  showed  15  in  1899  to  31  last  year.  Lumber,  car- 
penters, and  coopers  are  the  only  class  showing  an  increase, 
there  being  88  failures  in  these  lines  last  quarter  to  57  last 
year.  Notable  decreases  in  traders'  classes  were  in  hats,  furs, 
and  gloves,  from  1 1  last  year  to  3  this  year ;  books  and 
paper,  from  26  last  year  to  10  this;  and  shoes,  rubbers,  and 
trunks,  from  113  last  year  to  76  this. 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  in  their  report,  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  returns  show  no  indications  that  unfavorable  conditions 
have  resulted  from  many  new  combinations  in  certain 
branches,  as  returns  in  these  are  quite  as  favorable  as  in 
others,  and  conclude  that  "  fears  of  new  and  powerful  cor- 
porations lessen  as  it  is  found  that  they  are  controlled  by  the 
same  laws  which  govern  the  small  companies." 

NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION. 

This  important  exposition,  of  which  the  primary  object  is 
the  advancement  of  American  trade  in  foreign  markets,  and, 
through  that,  the  promotion  of  more  cordial  commercial  rela- 
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tions  with  foreigTi  countries,  was  formally  opened  at  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  September  14,  to  continue  until  November  30. 

The  exposition  is  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  and  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, with  the  support  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  said  to  contain  the  most  complete  collection  of  domestic 

and  foreign  manufac- 
tures ever  brought  to- 
gether. It  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Com- 
mercial Museum,  which 
has  been  a  continuous 
exposition  since  the 
close  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  where  it  had 
its  origin,  the  complete 
raw  material  exhibits 
now  in  the  museum  hav- 
ing been  secured  from 
the  exhibits  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries 
through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  William  P.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  museum, 
who  is  director-general 
of  the  present  exposition. 
The  museum  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to 
many  American  manu- 
facturers, who  have  all 
the  benefits  of  the  vast 
bureau  of  information 
which  it  comprises,  by  becoming  members  at  the  nominal 
sum  of  $100  a  year. 

The  exposition  grounds,  comprising  sixty- two  acres,  of  which  fifty- 
six  were  deeded  to  the  museum  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  are  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  between  30th 
and  34th  Streets,  and  Lombard  and  South  Streets,  and  are  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  steam  railroad  and  electric  cars. 

On  either  side  of  the  broad  avenue  leading  to  the  main  entrance, 
there  are  many  quaint  structures  devoted  to  illustrating  the  life,  manners, 
and  customs  of  strange  peoples;  and  there  are  also  numerous  buildings 
devoted  to  amusements. 

The  exposition  buildings  are  in  two  groups,  covering  nine  acres  of 
ground.     The  main  group  of  five  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  one  imposing 
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structure,  400x1000  feet  in  its  extreme  dimensions.  Three  of  these 
pavilions  are  permanent  and  are  two  stories  tall,  constructed  largely  of 
brick  and  steel,  with  very  high  ceilings.  The  permanent  buildings  are 
connected  by  temporary  structures,  the  one  between  the  northern  and 
central  wings  being  300 x  297  feet  in  size.  In  the  latter  is  the  auditorium, 
200  X  140  feet.  Between  the  central  and  southern  wings  there  is  an  exhi- 
bition hall,  383  feet  long  by  297  feet  wide.  These  temporary  buildings 
are  connected  with  the  permanent  pavilions  by  immense  arches. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  buildings  are  two  much  smaller  structures 
which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  implements,  vehicles,  furniture,  and 
transportation.  The  Implement,  Vehicle,  and  Furniture  building  is  ■ 
devoted  exclusively  to  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, tools,  and  machinery,  vehicles,  and  household  furniture,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  American  factories  excel.  This  building  is  450 
feet  long  and  160  feet  wide. 

A  special  structure  for  exhibits  of  locomotives  and  railroad  rolling 
stock,  electric  cars,  and  equipment  for  electric  railways,  is  called  the 
Transportation  building.  It  is  450  feet  long  and  7 1;  feet  wide,  containing 
four  tracks  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  length  of 
track  available  for  exhibits  of  rolling  stock  approximates  1,800  feet. 

Other  buildings  for  special  exhibits  or  lines  of  trade  are  advan- 
tageously located. 

While  art  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Export  Exposition,  it  has  been 
recognized  in  the  construction  of  the  pavilions.  Built  of  brick  and 
covered  with  plaster  laid  over  papier-mache,  which  is  said  to  be  more 
durable  than  the  "  staff"  used  at  the  World's  Fair,  they  glisten  in  the 
sunlight  like  polished  marble.  The  cornices,  screens,  panels,  and  friezes 
are  the  designs  of  skilled  sculptors,  while  here  and  there  are  gigantic 
figures  in  allegory.  Above  the  main  entrance  to  the  Exposition  buildings, 
with  its  massive  columns  and  porticos,  a  large  pediment  contains  a  group 
of  thirteen  figures,  representing  Commerce.  Other  pediments  typify  the 
four  continents,  while  still  others  are  symbolical  of  Transportation,  Navi- 
gation, Labor,  and  Electricity. 

The  buildings  cost  $1,000,000  to  erect.  Of  this  amount  Congress 
appropriated  $300,000,  with  the  understanding  that  the  permanent  build- 
ings were  to  become,  after  the  exposition,  the  home  of  the  Commercial 
Museum.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated  $75,000;  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  $200,000.  Other  sums  were  brought  together  by  general 
subscriptions  from  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  country  at  large. 

The  foreign  goods  exhibited  consist  of  samples,  not  displayed  by 
foreign  manufacturers,  but  purchased  outright.  A  special  appropriation 
of  $50,000  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  purchase  in  foreign  countries 
of  samples  of  merchandise  "of  the  character  in  favor  and  demand  therein, 
together  with  necessary  business  data  concerning  said  samples,  to  be 
displayed  at  said  exposition  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  American 
manufacturers,  and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  system  of 
national  commercial  education." 

At  the  opening  ceremonies,  First  Vice-President  W.  W. 
Foulkrod,  in  the  absence  of  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  president  of 
the  exposition,  made  the  formal  address  turning  the  exposi- 
tion over  to  Governor  Stone.  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  director- 
general,  spoke  on  the  "  Inception,  Purpose,  Plan,  and  Scope 
of  the  Exposition,"  saying  that  its  purpose  was  "  to  show  the 
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foreign  consumer  what  the  American  manufacturer  can  make, 
and  how  cheaply  and  how  well  he  can  make  it."  Gov- 
ernor Stone  welcomed  the  visitors,  accepted  the  exposition, 
and  turned  it  over  to  Mayor  Ashbridge,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
formally  accepted  it.  Representative  W.  P.  Hepburn,  of 
Iowa,  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  delivered  the  oration  of  the 
day,  predicting  great  results  from  the  exposition.  Arch- 
bishop Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  pronounced  a  benediction, 
after  which  President  McKinley,  at  the  White  House,  pressed 
the  electric  key  which  started  the  machinery  of  the  exposi- 
tion. The  President  also  sent  over  the  wire  a  message  of 
congratulation. 

An  International  Commercial  Congress,  held  under  the 
same  management  as  the  Export  Exposition  itself,  was  opened 
October  12.  Unlike  the  exposition  proper,  whose  chief  aim 
is  to  benefit  American  manufacturers  and  traders,  this  con- 
gress has  a  wider  scope  —  to  discuss  means  for  fostering 
trade  relations  between  all  peoples  of  the  earth  "  with  the 
laudable  object  of  the  betterment  of  them  all,  and  to  the 
injury  of  none."  This  project  has  received  the  hearty  coop- 
eration of  governments,  municipalities,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  great  manufacturing  firms  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt.  —  On  September  30,  the  total  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury of  $287,695,612.89,  was  $1,148,905,779.53,  a  decrease 
during  the  quarter  of  $6,414,455.66.  Details  of  the  debt, 
with  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treasury,  September  30,  are 
as  follows : 

Public  Debt,  September  30,  1899. 

Interest-bearing  debt $1,046,048,850.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity          ....  1,215,030.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 389,337,512.16 

Total  gross  debt 11,436,601,392.42 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 287,095,612.89 

Total  net  debt $1,148,905,779.53- 
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Cash  in  the  Treasury. 

Gold  — Coin  .'fl;221,271,987.71 

liars  131,730,391.57 

$353,002,379.28 

Silver  — Dollars $413,367,133.00 

Subsidiary  coin         ......  2,477,571.34 

Bars 83,783,744.99 

499  628  449  33 

Paper  — United  States  notes $31,726,416.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 1,210,105.00 

Gold  certificates 36,827,560.00 

Silver  certificates 5,043,623.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872)        .  230,000.00 

National  bank  notes 3,640,441.59 

78,678,145.59 

Other  —  Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,    awaiting 

reimbursement .$593,522.09 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency         .         .  154,826.29 

Deposits    in    national    bank    depositaries  — 

general  account  .....  76,972,3.54.20 

Disbursing  officers'  balances  .         .         .  6,211,409.50 

83,932,112.08 

Aggregate $1,015,241,086.28 

Demand    LrAr.ii.rriES. 

Gold  certificates $135,-501,119.00 

Silver  certificates 405,197,504.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872)      .         .         .  16,100,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 91,167,280.00 

$647,965,903.00 

Fund  for  redemption  of  uncurrent  national  bank  notes  $8,737,506.36 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 6,283,219.63 

Disbursing  officers'  balances          .....  57,272,172.66 

Agency  accounts,  etc 7,286,671.74 

•        79, 579, ,570  .39 

Gold  reserve $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 187,695,612.89 

287,695,612.89 

Aggregate $1,015,241,086.28 

Receipts  and  Expenditures.  — The  following  table  shows 

details    of    public    receipts    and    disbursements    durino:    the 
quarter,  coo's  being  omitted  in  all  cases : 


't> 


Receipts,   1899. 

July.  Aug.  Sept. 

Customs             $16,971  $20,547  $19,120 

Internal  Revenue 28,323  24,237  24  365 

Miscellaneous 2,760  5^194  1^849 

Total  receipts $48,054  $49,978  $45,.334 

Disbursements,  1899. 

Civil  and  Miscellaneous            ....      $13,503  $7,565  $(>  587 

War 19,291  14,981  10  541 

Navy 5,090  4,598  4,738 

Indians 572  1,2G7  708 

Pensions 12,926  13,136  11 029 

Interest 5,179  3,975  3,976 

Total  disbursements       ....      $.56,.5(;i  $45,522  $37,579 

National  Bank  Redemption  Fund. 

Receipts $936  $1,.308  $969 

Disbursements 1,202  1,080  1028 
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Monetary  Circulation.  —  The  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  September  30,  1899,  including 
all  coined  or  issued  and  not  in  the  treasury,  is  shown  in 
detail  as  follows : 

Money  in  Circulation,  Sept.  30,  1899. 

Gold  Coin ,        .  $(546,561,185.00 

Silver  Dollars 68,755,243.00 

Subsidiary  Silver 74,045,762.00 

Gold  Certificates 98,673,559.00 

Silver  Certificates 400,153,881.00 

Treasury  Notes 89,957,175.00 

U.  S.  Notes     .        .        .        .        .        .  ■      .        .  314,954,600.00 

Currency  Certificates 15,870,000.00 

National  Bank  Notes 239,731,781.00 

Total .  $1,948,703,186.00 

These  figures  indicate  an  increase  during  the  quarter  of 
$16,218,947.  The  estimated /^r  rrtf/>//^  circulation,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1899,  is  $25.45,  as  compared  with  $25.38  on  June  30. 


THE  ARMY* 

A  New  Secretary  of  War.  — On  July  19  Secretary  Rus- 
sell A.  Alger,  whose  administration  of  the  War  Department 
during  the  struggle  with  Spain  had  been  widely  and  severely 
criticized  (p.  133),  but  whom  the  President  had  continued  to 
uphold  in  spite  of  the  popular  clamor  against  his  retention 
in  the  cabinet,  which  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
save  General  Alger's  own  state  of  Michigan,  tendered  his 
resignation  as  secretary  of  war.  It  was  accepted  the  follow- 
ing day  by  the  President,  who  thanked  the  secretary  for  the 
"faithful  service"  he  had  "rendered  the  country  at  a  most 
exacting  period."  There  is  an  inside  history  to  this  case,  on 
which  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  enlighten  the 
general  public.  Undoubtedly  General  Alger's  usefulness  as 
head  of  a  great  department  had  been  impaired  by  the  wide- 
spread criticisms,  just  or  unjust,  of  his  every  act;  and  the  em- 
barrassment which  his  presence  in  the  cabinet  brought  upon 
the  administration  created  a  situation  the  delicacy  of  which 
was  not  improved  by  the  rumors  of  his  "  alliance  "  with  one  of 
such  peculiar  political  principles  and  polemical  propensities 
as  Governor  Pingree  of  Michigan,  in  the  anti-McMillan  sen- 
atorial contest  in  that  state  (p.  405).  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  verdict  as  to  Mr.  Alger,  his  retirement  was  at  least 
a  vindication  of  the  strength  of  public  opinion  over  political 
organizations. 
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One  of  his  last  official  acts,  July  31,  was  to  give  out  a 
statement  covering  several  points  of  the  press  criticisms 
against  his  conduct  of  the  War  Department. 

Referring  to  a  particularly  severe  criticism  in  the  London  Times  of 
July  20,  he  refutes  absolutely  the  charge  that  the  volunteer  army  was 
officered  by  men  selected  through  political  influence  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  by  special  favor,  and  without  regard  to  fitness.  The  entire  list  of 
applications  for  commissions  (over  25,000  for  a  little  over  1,000  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  President),  with  recommendations  of  applicants,  was 
laid  before  the  President  for  his  selection;  and  very  few  appointments 
were  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary,  though  Mr.  Alger  says 
he  would  be  "  only  too  glad  to  have  had  the  honor  to  have  made  these 
appointments,"  which  were  "a  credit  not  only  to  the  appointing  power, 
but  to  the  country."  The  charge  by  the  Times  of  wrong  or  careless  use 
of  money.  Secretary  Alger  also  declares  false,  saying :  "  So  far  as  the 
conduct  of  the  service  was  concerned,  no  person  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  facts  can  ever  charge  truthfully,  and  no  one  can  ever  show,  that  a 
dollar  was  misappropriated,  stolen,  or  embezzled  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  were  expended.  The  records  are  an  open  book ; 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  rigidly  examined,  and  ask  my  successor 
to  open  those  accounts  to  the  country  whenever  properly  called  for,  in 
order  that  the  entire  truth  may  be  known." 

General  Alger's  home-coming  to  Detroit,  August  2,  was 
the  occasion  of  an  enthusiastic  ovation  demonstrating  the 
loyalty  and  esteem  of  the  people  toward  him. 

On  August  I,  Elihu  Root,  lawyer,  of  New  York  City, 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  secretary  of  war  in  General  Alger's 
place. 

Root,  Elihu,  was  born  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  February  15,  1845,  son 
of  Dr.  Oren  Root,  for  many  years  professor  of  mathematics  in  Hamilton 
College.  Was  graduated  at  Hamilton,  '64,  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
Taught  for  a  year,  after  leaving  college,  in  the  Academy  at  Rome,  near 
Clinton,  and  then  took  a  course  at  the  University  Law  School  in  New 
York  City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  first  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  Man  &  Parsons.  His  first  law  partner 
was  John  H.  Strahan,  and  his  next  partnership  was  with  Willard  Bart- 
lett,  who  became  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  His  first  case  of  im- 
portance was  the  suit  of  the  People  vs.  Ingersoll,  in  which  he  successfully 
contended  against  Charles  O'Conor's  theory  that  the  state  instead  of  the 
county  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  for  money  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  county. 

He  became  active  in  politics,  and  in  1879  unsuccessfully  ran  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  Republican  organization  of  his  assembly  district, 
and  in  1886  and  1887  was  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee. President  Arthur  appointed  Mr.  Root  United  States  district- 
attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  and  he  held  that  office 
two  years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  in  1894. 

Mr.  Root  was  counsel  for  William  M.  Tweed  on  the  exposure  of  the 
Tweed  ring  methods.  He  was  counsel  for  ex-Judge  Hilton  in  the  Stewart 
will  cases,  and  for  the  executors  in  the  Hoyt  and  Havemeyer  will  cases, 
and  for  the  contestants  in  the  Hamersley  will  case.     In  recent  years, 
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Mr.  Root  has  been  counsel  for  several  large  corporations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  Association;  was  president  of  the  Republican  Club 
of  New  York  a  few  years  ago ;  and  succeeded  General  Horace  Porter 
as  president  of  the  Union  League  Club  in  1898. 

Official  Changfes.  —  Col.  Alfred  E.  Bates  was,  on  July  12, 
appointed  paymaster-general  to  succeed  General  Asa  B. 
Gary,  who  had  reached  the  age  limit  of  sixty-four  years. 

Bates,  Alfred  E.,  was 
appointed  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy 
from  Michigan,  graduating 
in  the  class  of  1865.  His 
first  service  was  as  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  2d  U.  S.  Cav- 
alry. He  was  promoted  ist 
lieutenant  in  October,  1865. 
He  took  a  distinguished  pai  t 
in  Indian  campaigns,  in  Wy- 
oming and  Nebraska,  until 
August,  1869,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  as  assistant 
instructor  in  cavalry  tactics. 
In  March,  1874,  he  rejoined 
his  regiment  in  Wyoming. 
In  March,  1875,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pay  Depart- 
ment, with  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor. From  April,  1880,  to 
May,  1882,  he  had  short 
terms  of  active  service  in 
Minnesota,  Montana,  and 
Dakota.  He  reached  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  January,  1897,  and  became 
colonel  and  assistant  pay- 
master-general in  March, 
1899.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  he  was 
military  attache  to  the  American  embassy  in  London. 

The  Pension  Bureau  and  the  G.  A.  R.— The  report  of 

Gommissioner  of  Pensions  Evans  was  made  public  Septem- 
ber I,  1899. 

It  stated  that  the  total  number  of  pensioners  of  all  classes  on  the 
rolls,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  was  991,519.  The  additions  to 
the  roll  for  the  year  were  40,991,  and  the  names  dropped  for  death  and 
other  causes  were  34,345.  The  net  decrease  of  pensioners  for  the  year 
is  2,195.  This  is  the  first  year  since  the  war  that  there  has  not  been  an 
increase.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $138,355,052,  leaving 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  of  $1,344,948.  This  brings 
the  total  since  the  Civil  War  to  more  than  $2,400,000,000. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Spanish  war  claimants  num- 
bered 17,560,  of  whom  the  claims  of  only  303  were  allowed.  Of  the 
111,000  claims  filed  during  the  year,  89,000  were  granted.     About  three- 
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quarters  of  the  whole  number  of  pensioners  are  surviving  soldiers,  the 
remainder  being  widows  or  other  dependents.  During  the  year,  63  pen- 
sion attorneys  were  disbarred,  10  suspended,  and  2  dropped ;  the  total 
number  of  disbarred  attorneys  is  now  1,163. 

The  G.  A.  R.  Encampment.  —  The  23d  annual  encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.,  September  4-8. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  body,  the  encamp- 
ment opened  with  the  chair  of  the  commander  vacant,  Col.  James  A. 
Sexton,  elected  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  last  year  (Vol.  8,  pp.  651,  652),  having 
died  in  February.  The  senior  vice- commander.  Col.  C.  W.  Johnson, 
of  Cincinnati,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  pending  the  election  of  a 
commander. 

Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  by  acclama- 
tion, the  other  candidates  withdrawing.  The  other  officers  elected  were  : 
Irving  Robbins,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  senior  vice-commander;  M.  Min- 
ton,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  junior  vice-commander;  William  H.  Baker,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  surgeon-general;  Jacob  L.  Grimm,  of  Maryland,  chaplain. 

Shaw^,  Albert  Duane,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  27,  1841.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Belleville  Union  Academy.  He  enlisted  at  once  in  the  35th  New  York 
Volunteers,  and  made  a  fine  record,  taking  part  in  the  engagements  of 
Rappahannock  Station,  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  and  others.  After  two  years  he  was  appointed  a  special 
agent  in  the  office  of  the  provost  marshal,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel  Shaw  then  entered  St.  Law- 
rence University,  graduating  in  1867.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  assembly  from  Jefferson  county,  and  was  also  appointed 
colonel  of  the  36th  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard.  He  was  United 
States  consul  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  1868-78,  and  in  Manchester,  England, 
1878-86.  He  has  been  largely  interested  in  the  development  of  electric 
power  at  Niagara  Falls. 

On  September  7,  the  encampment  adopted  resolutions  expressing  its 
desire  to  have  abrogated  Rule  225  of  the  Pensions  Department,  issued 
June  9,  1893,  and  to  have  reestablished  the  principle  of  Rule  164,  issued 
October  15,  1890,  and  revoked  January  7,  1893.  Rule  225  limits  pen- 
sions to  veterans  not  injured  in  the  Civil  War  to  those  not  able  to  earn 
a  living  by  manual  labor.  Under  Rule  164,  these  veterans  could  get  a 
separate  rating  for  each  of  their  disabilities,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
curred in  the  war. 

With  this  resolution  was  one  against  the  barring  of  widows  who  have 
an  income  of  more  than  $96  a  year. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  bring  these  demands  before 
the  President,  and,  failing  satisfactory  adjustment  by  him,  to  present 
them  to  Congress. 

The  encampment  closed  with  a  naval  parade  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron,  on  the  Delaware  river. 

Miscellaneous.  —  An  order,  dated  July  31,  makes  the 
inspector-general's  department  a  bureau  of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

It  was  announced,  August  31,  that  the  President  had 
directed  the  summary  dismissal  from  the  United  States  ser- 
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vice  of  Cadet  Philip  F.  Smith,  of  the  third  class,  at  West 
Point,  "  for  harrassing  and  annoying  a  fourth  class  man." 
This  action  was  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academy.  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
case  the  War  Department  states  its  intention  of  employing 
the  most  exemplary  measures  to  suppress  hazing  at  West 
Point. 


THE  NAVY^ 
Admiral  Dewey's  Home-Coming:.  —  The  arrangements 

for  Admiral  Dewey's  reception  at  New  York  had  been  made 
with  the  expectation  that  he  would  arrive  September  28. 
Favored  by  excellent  weather  on  the  trip  from  Gibraltar, 
the  Olympia  anchored  in  the  Lower  Bay  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 26. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  was  one  of  the  first  visitors.  He  was  quickly 
followed  by  Rear- Admiral  Sampson  and  Captain  Chadwick;  then  came 
the  admiral's  son,  and  next  Rear- Admiral  Philip,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  sub-committee  of  the  city's  Reception  Committee.  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  Olympia  passed  through  the  Narrows,  and  took  her 
position  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  warships  off  Staten  Island.  Here 
the  admiral  held  a  reunion  of  his  family,  and  received  many  visitors. 
In  the  afternoon  he  made  some  official  visits,  among  others  a  call  on 
Admiral  Philip,  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  28th,  a  special  committee  from  Wash- 
ington waited  on  Admiral  Dewey,  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  plans  for 
the  following  week.  Commodore  Paird,  of  this  committee,  presented  to 
Admiral  Dewey  "  the  first  admiral's  flag  ever  broken  out  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,"  flown  by  Farragut  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
in  which  Dewey  himself  took  part.  On  Thursday,  also,  there  were  many 
eminent  visitors  on  the  Olympia,  among  them  General  Miles,  General 
Merritt,  and  Governor  Roosevelt.  In  the  evening  the  vessel  was  sere- 
naded by  1,200  members  of  the  Peoples'  Choral  Union. 

Mayor  Van  Wyck,  with  the  sub-committee,  went  down  the  bay  on 
Friday  morning,  the  29th,  to  extend  "the  freedom  and  the  unlimited 
hospitality  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  and  to  present  the  jeweled  medal 
voted  by  the  city. 

The  naval  parade  formed  and  started  promptly  at  one  o'clodc,  led 
by  the  Olytnpia,  with  attendant  fire-boats  and  torpedo  boats,  and  the 
other  vessels  in  order  as  follows :  the  Nexv  York,  flying  Admiral  Samp- 
son's pennant,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Brooklyn,  Marietta,  Lancaster, 
Scorpion,  and,  lastly,  Rear- Admiral  Howison's  flagship  Chicago.  The 
many  smaller  boats  were  stationed  along  the  line,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  big  vessels.  Opposite  Grant's  tomb,  the  Olympia  turned  and,  dip- 
ping her  colors,  fired  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns,  in  honor  of  the  greatest 
general  of  the  Union,  the  other  warships  doing  the  same  as  they  passed. 
The  admiral  anchored  off  115th  Street  to  review  the  parade.  Scores  of 
private  yachts,  tugs,  and  steamboats  joined  in  the  procession,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  spectators  lined  the  New  York  and  Jersey  shores. 
At  dark,  the  vessels  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  whole  harbor 
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shone  with  colored  lights,  while,  on  the  span  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the 
words  "  Welcome  Dewey  "  flashed  in  sixteen-foot  electric  letters.  There 
were  fireworks  and  illuminations  in  all  parts  of  Greater  New  York. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  30th,  Admiral  Dewey  was  escorted  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  the  mayor  presented  him  with  a  loving  cup,  the  gift 
of  the  city.  Accompanied  by  the  mayor,  and  escorted  by  the  Reception 
Committee,  he  boarded  the  city's  steamer  Sandy  Hook,  and  was  conveyed 
to  133d  Street.  The  land  parade  started  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock, 
with  the  Olyttipia's  men  leading,  followed  by  Admiral  Dewey,  the  mayor, 
the  city's  guests,  and  the  highest  naval  and  military  commanders.  Fully 
31,000  men  were  in  line,  representing  fifteen  states  of  the  Union.  The 
entire  line  of  march  was  elaborately  decorated  by  private  citizens,  while 
at  Madison  Square  stood  an  imposing  triumphal  arch.  From  a  stand 
near  it,  the  admiral  reviewed  the  parade.  The  celebration  closed  that 
evening  with  an  entertainment  for  the  Olympiads  men,  given  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  hotel. 

The  celebration  was  not  marred  by  any  mishaps.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  2,000,000  visitors  were  in  the  city. 

On  October  2  Admiral  Dewey  went  to  Washington  to  be 
present  at  another  enthusiastic  reception  in  his  honor,  and  to 
receive  a  sword  voted  by  Congress.  On  October  4  he  was 
detached  from  the  Olympia.  It  is  not  expected  that  he  will 
be  assigned  to  any  naval  duties  until  his  work  with  the 
Philippine  Commission  is  completed. 

Official  Changfes.  —  On  October  10  Rear- Admiral  Samp- 
son was  relieved  as  commander  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  by  Rear- Admiral  Norman  H.  Farquhar. 

It  was  announced  on  September  15  that  Rear- Admiral 
Schley  would  be  assigned  to  command  the  South  Atlantic 
station.  In  view  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Central  and 
South  America,  and  of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal,  five  or  six 
vessels  will  be  added  to  this  station. 

New  Warships.  —  The  first-class  battleship  Kearsarge, 
launched  March  24,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  386),  had  her  official 
speed  trial  over  the  66-mile  Cape  Ann  course,  September  25. 
She  made  an  average  of  16.845  knots  per  hour,  and  this  in 
spite  of  a  break  in  the  feed-water  pipes  which  reduced  her 
speed  on  the  return  trip.  It  is  expected  that  under  favorable 
conditions  she  will  equal  the  lowa^s  record  of  17.02  knots. 

On  September  26  the  torpedo  boat  T.  A.  M.  Craven  was 
launched  at  Bath,  Me.  She  was  christened  by  Miss  Amy 
Craven,  granddaughter  of  Commander  T.  A.  M.  Craven, 
who  perished  in  the  explosion  of  his  ship,  the  monitor 
Tecuinseh,  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  August  5,  1864. 

Ordnance  Tests.  —  A  high  explosive  shell,  invented  by 
Willard  S.  Isham,  of  Vermont,  was  tested  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  proving  ground  on  July   11   and  August  23. 
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The  shell  is  a  12-inch  projectile,  weighing  1,038  pounds,  loaded  with 
113  pounds  of  explosive  gelatine.  It  has  a  propelling  charge  of  480 
pounds  of  brown  prismatic  powder.  The  interior  of  the  shell  is  divided 
into  several  distinct  chambers  by  strong  metal  diaphragms.  These  pre- 
vent the  explosion  of  the  shell  by  the  great  pressure  from  the  firing  charge, 
and  also  serve  to  stiffen  the  whole  shell.  The  tests  showed  that  this 
shell  will  not  detonate  either  from  the  shock  of  discharge  or  from  the 
shock  of  penetrating  12- inch  armor-plate.  The  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Board  present  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  experiments  as  demon- 
strating that  a  high-power  explosive  can  be  used  with  a  time-fuse. 
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Strikes.  —  The  remarkable  record  of  strikes  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  maintained  during  this  one.  The 
Cleveland,  O.,  street  railway  strike,  begun  last  quarter  (p. 
394),  developed  into  the  most  serious  one  of  this  quarter, 
and,  together  with  the  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
street  railway  strikes,  caused  the  greatest  annoyance  to  the 
general  public.  Of  other  strikes  begun  in  the  last  quarter, 
the  riots  against  negro  miners  in  Illinois  (p.  395)  have  been 
continued  at  Carterville ;  the  Colorado  Miners'  troubles 
(p.  395)  have  been  settled  by  a  decision  of  tlie  supreme 
court  of  the  state ;  the  prosecution  of  the  Wardner  rioters 
(p.  393)  has  been  vigorously  carried  on;  and  an  important 
decision  has  been  rendered  in  Arkansas  regarding  the  impor- 
tation of  laborers  from  one  state  to  another. 

The  new  strikes  of  the  quarter  have  reached  the  propor- 
tions of  an  epidemic  affecting  all  kinds  of  labor.  There 
have  been  strikes  among  the  compositors  of  the  New  York 
Swi ;  among  30,000  tin-workers,  who  secured  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent  in  their  wages ;  by  6,000  cigar-makers  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  who  also  secured  an  advance  in  wages ;  by  miners, 
engineers,  and  boiler-makers  in  Pennsylvania;  by  freight- 
handlers,  carpenters,  and  coat-makers  in  New  York;  by 
brick-makers  and  masons  in  Chicago  ;  by  the  employees  of 
the  Cramp  &  Sons'  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn. ;  and  even  the  newspaper  boys  and  messenger  boys 
of  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  and  the  golf  caddies  of 
a  Staten  Island  club,  have  been  infected,  and  have  carried  on 
strikes  with  all  the  regular  features  of  violence,  boycotts, 
arbitration  refusals,  and  compromises.  An  account  can  be 
given  of  only  the  most  important  of  these  numerous  strikes. 

Cleveland  {O^  Street-Car  Strike.  —  The  strike  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Electric  Railway,  commonly 
known  as   the  "  Big  Consolidated,"  was  supposed  to   have 
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been  permanently  settled  on  June  24  (p.  394);  but  it  was 
renewed  in  little  more  than  three  weeks  from  that  time,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  terms  of  the  settlement  then 
agreed  to  was  that  future  differences  that  could  not  be  settled 
by  compromise  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
men  claimed  that  the  company  had  not  lived  up  to  its  agree- 
ment, and  refused  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  The  company 
declared  that  it  was  making  the  changes  agreed  to  as  fast  as 
possible,  that  the  real  trouble  was  the  determination  of  the 
union  to  drive  out  all  non-union  men  from  the  company's 
employ,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  The  strike 
was  declared  July  17,  lasted  for  more  than  two  months,  and 
was  characterized  by  unusually  violent  and  extreme  measures. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  scenes  of  disorder  accompanying 
similar  strikes,  in  which  tracks  were  obstructed,  motormen 
and  conductors  assaulted,  and  passengers  intimidated,  a 
number  of  attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to  blow  up 
cars  containing  passengers  by  the  use  of  dynamite  and  other 
equally  dangerous  explosives.  By  great  good  fortune,  these 
attempts  resulted  in  few  fatalities,  although  several  persons 
were  seriously  injured,  and  much  property  destroyed.  There 
were  also  cases  in  which  the  employees  of  the  company 
resorted  to  shooting  in  their  attempts  to  protect  themselves 
and  keep  the  cars  on  a  few  lines  running.  The  police  were 
quite  unequal  to  the  situation,  and  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  state  militia  and  naval  reserves  were  necessary  to  restore 
order.  The  sympathy  of  the  city  was  very  generally  with  the 
strikers,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  few  lines  of  cars 
which  the  company  was  able  to  keep  running  were  almost 
empty,  while  those  of  a  rival  line  and  a  line  of  omnibuses  run 
by  the  strikers  were  crowded,  although,  of  course,  fear  of 
personal  injury  also  contributed  to  this  result.  Relying  on 
this  sympathy,  and  prevented  by  the  militia  from  further 
attempts  to  stop  the  cars  by  force,  the  strikers  resorted  to 
the  boycott  method,  and  carried  it  to  hitherto  unprecedented 
lengths.  Not  only  was  the  company  boycotted  through  its 
cars  and  the  employees  of  the  company,  but  the  boycott 
was  extended  even  to  persons  who  rode  in  the  cars,  and  still 
further  to  tradesmen  who  sold  even  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
people  who  were  known  to  have  ridden  in  the  boycotted  cars. 
The  strikers'  detectives  followed  persons  seen  riding  in  the 
cars  to  their  homes,  and  threatened  the  tradesmen  in  their 
neighborhood  with  boycott,  if  they  sold  anything  whatsoever 
to  these  persons.     They  even  went  so  far,  it  is  claimed,  as  to 
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forbid  a  physician,  though  without  effect,  to  attend  the  dying 
child  of  a  non-union  employee  of  the  company.  This  plan 
was  successfully  followed  for  several  weeks;  but  to  such 
extremes  was  it  carried  that  public  sympathy  was  at  last 
alienated ;  and  by  the  middle  of  September  the  men  were 
returning  in  such  large  numbers  to  the  company's  office  for 
employment  that  the  strike  was  declared  off.  The  company 
promised  to  receive  the  men  again  as  fast  as  vacancies 
occurred,  but  doubtless  many  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  get 
employment  again.  It  is  estimated  that  this  strike  has  cost 
the  city  in  damages,  directly  and  indirectly,  not  less  than 
$5,000,000. 

Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  {N.  F.)  Street- Car  Strikes.  —  On 
July  16,  the  day  before  the  Cleveland  strike,  a  strike  was 
ordered  on  the  street  railway  lines  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  which  includes  all  of  the  surface  lines  in 
Brooklyn  borough.  New  York,  but  one,  besides  the  two  ele- 
vated systems.  The  reason  given  for  the  strike  was  the 
refusal  of  the  company  to  comply  with  several  demands  of 
the  men,  chief  among  which  were  the  compliance  with  the 
ten-hour  law,  and  provision  for  a  larger  number  of  full-trip 
runs.  Only  about  a  third  of  the  men  complied  with  the 
order,  so  that  the  company  was  able,  with  the  protection  of 
the  police,  to  run  more  than  half  its  cars  the  very  first  day 
of  the  strike ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  the  strike  was 
broken  for  lack  of  support.  Considerable  violence  was  used 
in  the  efforts  to  keep  cars  from  running,  one  futile  attempt 
being  made  in  imitation  of  the  Cleveland  strikers,  to  blow 
up  a  car  with  dynamite.  The  most  serious  matter  was  the 
destruction  by  dynamite  of  two  of  the  columns  supporting 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Elevated  road.  Efforts  to  induce  the 
engineers  on  the  Elevated  to  join  in  the  strike  were  unavail- 
ing. But  on  July  19,  a  sympathetic  strike  was  declared  on 
the  Metropolitan  Company's  surface  roads  in  the  Manhattan 
borough.  This  was  even  more  feebly  supported  than  the 
Brooklyn  strike,  for  less  than  200  men  out  of  more  than 
3,000  went  out.  The  company  afterward  rewarded  the  men 
who  remained  faithful,  by  a  three  days'  vacation,  with  full 
pay. 

There  was  considerable  rioting  on  Second  Avenue  during 
the  first  day,  but  the  vigorous  treatment  of  the  police  soon 
stopped  this.  Indeed,  the  police  in  both  boroughs  acted 
with  highly  creditable  promptness,  energy,  and  thorough- 
ness, and  made  a  good  record  for  themselves.     A  peculiar 
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feature  of  this  strike  was  the  stand  taken  by  the  general  mas- 
ter-workman of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  J.  N.  Parsons,  who 
declared  that  there  was  no  good  cause  for  the  strike,  but  that 
it  was  being  provoked  by  "  the  machinations  of  a  clique  of 
stock-jobbing  politicians  "  in  order  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
stocks  of  the  company  for  their  own  ends.  The  officers  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Company  made  the  same  charges,  but  no 
evidence  was  produced  to  establish  them.  The  failure  of 
the  men  to  support  the  strike  lent  some  color  to  these  claims. 
If  they  are  true,  a  new  element  has  been  introduced  into  the 
strike  problem. 

Riots  Against  Negro  Miners.  —  The  scenes  enacted  at 
Pana,  111.  (p.  392),  have  been  duplicated  on  a  smaller  scale 
at  Carterville,  in  the  same  state.  In  July,  scenes  of  blood- 
shed over  the  importation  of  non-union  negro  miners  to  take 
the  places  of  union  white  miners  were  stopped  only  by  the 
arrival  of  the  state  militia,  which  remained  in  the  town  for 
ten  weeks,  and  was  then  withdrawn.  Immediately  afterward 
the  negroes  were  again  attacked,  and  seven  of  them  killed, 
and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  return.  Governor  Tanner 
seems  now  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  general  situation, 
and  has  expressed  his  determination  to  use  every  means  to 
bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  During  the  last  year,  13  whites 
and  15  negroes  have  been  killed,  and  about  twice  as  many 
wounded,  in  these  combined  race  and  labor  feuds. 

The  Situation  at  Wardner.  —  The  drastic  measures  taken 
to  secure  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mill,  at  Wardner,  Ida.,  on  April  29  (p.  393),  have  been  vig- 
orously continued.  So  many  arrests  were  made  that  it  was 
necessary  to  improvise  a  prison,  called  the  "  bull  pen,"  in 
which  250  prisoners  are  still  confined,  awaiting  trial.  The 
first  trial,  that  of  Paul  Corcoran,  financial  secretary  of  the 
Miners'  Union  at  Burke,  resulted  in  his  conviction,  July  29, 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree ;  and  his  sentence  was  seven- 
teen years  in  state's  prison.  This  was  the  first  trial  of  those 
of  the  eight  men  indicted  as  ringleaders.  The  mill  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  provided  with  an  armor-lined  blockhouse.  The 
officers  of  the  Miners'  Union,  headed  by  Senator  Heitfeld  of 
Idaho,  have  asked  President  McKinley  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  the  Coeur  D'Alene  district. 

Colorado  Labor  Troubles.  —  The  supreme  court  of  Col- 
orado announced  as  its  unanimous  decision  regarding  the 
eight-hour  law  affecting  employees  in  the  great  ore  smelters 
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(p.  395),  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  This  put  the  matter 
back  where  it  was  before  the  strike.  The  strike  was  ended 
and  work  resumed  in  August. 

The  New  York  "  Sun  "  Strike.  —  On  August  5,  128  com- 
positors, stereotypers,  and  errand  boys  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  New  York  Siui^  comprising  ahnost  the  entire 
composing  department,  went  out  on  a  strike  as  the  result  of 
information  acquired  that  the  manager  intended  to  discharge 
union  men  and  make  it  an  open  office,  and  that  non-union 
workmen  engaged  by  him  were  on  their  way  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  agents  of  the  Typographical  Union  followed  in 
a  tug  the  steamer  that  was  bringing  these  men  to  New  York, 
and,  on  their  landing,  induced  all  but  nine  of  the  147 
printers  to  join  the  strikers.  Although  the  Sun's  force  was 
so  badly  crippled,  it  succeeded  in  getting  out  the  daily 
editions  without  interruption.  A  general  boycott  of  the 
Sun  was  declared  by  the  Central  Federated  Union  of  New 
York,  and  is  still  on. 

Decision  Affectitig  Strikes.  —  An  interesting  and  impor- 
tant decision  affecting  the  whole  country  has  been  rendered 
by  the  United  States  district  court  for  Arkansas.  Arkansas 
has  had  labor  troubles  similar  to  those  in  Illinois  (p.  392),  in 
the  course  of  which  a  judge  of  a  state  court  granted  an  in- 
junction restraining  mining  companies  from  bringing  in  negro 
laborers  from  the  Southern  states.  Judge  Rogers  of  the  fed- 
eral court  has  dissolved  this  injunction,  and  laid  down  the 
principle  that  no  state  has  the  right  to  prohibit  the  citizens 
of  another  state  from  entering  it  in  search  of  work,  save 
when  they  belong  to  certain  interdicted  classes,  such  as  con- 
victs, idiots,  lepers,  and  persons  afflicted  with  contagious 
diseases. 

SPORT^ 

Yachting:.  —  The  America's  Cup  Races.  —  When  the  Brit- 
ish challenger  Shamrock.,  towed  by  the  Erin,  arrived  in  New 
York  bay  on  the  morning  of  August  18,  interes.t  in  the 
approaching  international  yacht  race  began  to  usurp  the 
attention  that  sportsmen  had  been  giving  to  other  games  and 
contests.  The  series  of  races  was  not  to  begin  until  Octo- 
ber 3 ;  but  every  characteristic  of  the  two  yachts  was  pre- 
cisely noted,  the  way  they  behaved  in  all  their  trial  races  was 
observed,  and  the  official  measurements  were  carefully 
recorded.     It  was  known  that  the  Shamrock  would  prove  a 
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surprise  in  some  of  the  particulars  of  her  construction,  and 
curiosity  was  much  excited,  especially  regarding  the  sail  area 
that  she  would  carry.  Since  the  official  measurement  has 
been  made,  it  is  now  possible  to  revise  some  of  the  figures 
already  given  (p.  396),  and  to  add  others.  In  the  following 
table  the  dimensions  of  the  defender  are  given  in  the  first 
column,  those  of  the  challenger  in  the  second : 


Columbia. 

Shamrock. 

Length  on  water  line 

89.66  feet 

87.69  feet 

From  after  end  of  main  boom  to  forward 

point  of  measurement   .... 

181.62     " 

189.13     " 

From  fore  side  of  foremast  to  forward  point 

of  measurement 

73-35     " 

79.46     " 

Extreme  of  spinnaker  boom 

73-35     " 

79.46     " 

Main  gaff 

64.95     " 

67.64     " 

Topmast 

57.60     " 

46.45     " 

Height  upper  side  of  main  boom  to  topsail 

halyard  block 

134-75     " 

128.28     '« 

Square  foot  of  sail  are  as  per  rule 

114. 61     " 

I16.15     " 

Sailing  length  as  per  rule    .... 

102.135  " 

101.92     *• 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Shamrock  is  a  larger 
boat  than  the  Columbia.  She  has  more  beam,  more  free- 
board, nearly  two  feet  more  draught,  and  a  lateral  area  of 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  more  in  length  over  all  from  forward 
to  aft. 

Captain  Hogarth  of  the  Shaiiirock  had  promised  his 
American  friends  some  surprises,  and  his  promises  were 
speedily  fulfilled.  The  size  of  the  mainsail  and  topsail  was 
one  of  them.  The  fact  that  on  the  trial  course  she  made  six 
and  three-quarters  miles  dead  to  windward  in  an  hour  was 
another.  A  third  was  her  averaging  thirteen  knots  an  hour 
over  a  thirty-mile  course.  And  still  another  surprise  was  the 
announcement  that,  as  a  result  of  the  official  measurements, 
Colmnbia  should  give  her  rival  a  time  allowance  of  6  31-100 
seconds. 

The  following  arrangements  were  agreed  upon  for  the 
contests : 

The  starting  point  was  to  be  Sandy  Hook  lightship ;  the  time  of 
starting  to  be  11.00  a.m.,  unless  postponement  was  ordered,  but  not  to  be 
later  than  12.30  p.m.,  the  course  to  be  15  knots  to  windward  or  leeward 
and  return,  or,  if  weather  conditions  permitted,  a  triangular  course  10 
miles  in  length  on  each  leg;  the  signals  to  be  a  preparatory  gun  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  time  of  starting,  the  "blue  peter"  set  and  a  red  ball 
hoisted,  then  the  start  to  be  signalled  by  a  second  gun  and  the  drop  of 
the  ball. 

The  Treasury  Department,  at  Washington,  authorized  Capt.  Robley 
D.  Evans,  formerly  of  the  loiva,  with  a  small  fleet  of  torpedo  boats,  to 
keep  the  course  clear;  and  throughout  the  races  that  duty  was  efficiently 
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done.  No  excursion  boats  or  other  craft  were  allowed  within  the  lines 
that  were  constantly  patrolled  by  these  vessels.  According  to  agreement, 
races  were  to  occur  every  second  day  until  the  series  was  decided,  and 
the  yacht  that  won  three  of  five  races  should  be  the  victor.  If  any  race 
was  not  finished  within  five  and  one-half  hours,  exclusive  of  the  time 
limit,  it  was  not  to  count. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  October  3.  The  weather  prom- 
ised to  be  good,  and  the  boats  started  out  well.  The  course 
was  15  miles  to  leeward  and  return.  Columbia  rounded  the 
stakeboat  a  little  in  advance ;  but  they  had  hardly  started  on 
the  homeward  course  when  the  wind  died  out  and  the  verdict 
of  "no  race"  sent  the  enormous  number  of  spectators  back 
to  the  city.  Two  days  later,  October  5,  the  contest  was 
renewed.  The  wind  at  starting  was  light,  and  died  out  alto- 
gether before  the  boats  had  reached  the  turning  point. 
There  was  little  advantage  shown  by  either  yacht,  though 
Shamrock  gave  clear  evidence  of  being  an  excellent  light- 
weather  boat.  After  two  days  they  made  another  effort  to 
sail,  which  ended  as  the  preceding  ones  had.  This  time  they 
rounded  the  stakeboat  almost  together.  The  next  racing 
day,  October  10,  the  yachts  were  becalmed  soon  after  start- 
ing; and  on  the  12th,  the  wind  was  so  light  and  the  fog  so 
dense  that  they  did  not  start.  During  the  second  week  the 
owners  had  agreed  to  race  every  day  that  the  weather  per- 
mitted;  but  it  was  not  until  Monday,  October  16,  that  the 
conditions  were  favorable.  On  that  morning  the  wind 
freshened  towards  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  yachts  crossed  the 
line  within  two  minutes  after  eleven.  The  official  time  of 
the  start  was  1 1 :  01 :  03  for  the  Shamrock,  and  1 1 :  01 :  06  for 
Columbia.  The  American  yacht  led  almost  from  the  start 
and  reached  the  outer  mark  at  i  -.48: 19,  nearly  ten  minutes 
ahead  of  Shamrock,  which  rounded  the  stakeboat  at  i :  58 :  08. 
On  the  return,  Columbia  continued  her  lead,  finishing  at 
3:54:59,  while  her  rival  came  in  at  4:05:10,  giving  the 
victory  to  Columbia  by  11  minutes  11  seconds.  The  time 
that  elapsed  from  start  to  finish  was  5  hours  4  minutes  7 
seconds.  The  next  day  a  good  wind  assured  a  second  race. 
Shamrock  crossed  the  line  at  11:00:15,  and  Columbia  at 
II  :oo:  17.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  challenger's  top- 
mast broke  and  her  club-topsail  came  down.  Although  no 
one  was  hurt,  the  accident  put  the  boat  out  of  the  contest, 
and  she  was  towed  back  to  the  Erie  Basin  for  repairs. 
According  to  an  agreement  signed  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
and  Mr.  Iselin,  each  boat  was  "  to  stand  by  the  result  of  any 
accident  occurring  during  a  race."     Columbia  therefore  con- 
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tinued  the  cruise,  rounded  the  first  mark  at  12:26,  the  sec- 
ond at  1 :  33  :  45,  and  finished  at  2  :  35  :  50.  The  elapsed  time 
was  3  hours  36  minutes  5  seconds.  Shamrock  took  one 
day  for  repairs,  and  the  next  attempt  to  race  occurred  Octo- 
ber 19.  Meanwhile  Shamrock,  was  remeasured,  and  it  was 
found  that  her  repairs  and  the  addition  of  -^^^i^^)  pounds  of 
ballast  had  lengthened  her  water  line  to  88.98  feet.  Accord- 
ingly she  had  henceforth  to  allow  Columbia  16  seconds. 
The  promise  of  favorable  weather  conditions  on  the  nine- 
teenth did  not  hold  good  after  the  outer  mark  was  reached. 
The  start  was  made  by  Cohunbia  at  11 102:02,  and  by  the 
challenger  thirty-one  seconds  later.  The  defender  led 
almost  from  the  beginning,  and  held  her  advantage  until  she 
rounded  the  stakeboat  at  2.24.  At  2.30  it  became  evident 
that  the  wind  would  die  out  and  leave  the  yachts  becalmed. 
It  was  noticeable  in  this  race,  as  in  the  others,  that  the 
Shamrock  gained  in  light  winds,  a  fact  that  has  not  been 
characteristic  of  previous  challengers. 

The  last  and  best  race  of  the  series  occurred  Friday, 
October  20.  The  start  was  made  at  11:00:34.  Shavirock 
led  almost  to  the  outer  mark,  but  there  Co/itmbia  overtook 
her  and  rounded  the  stakeboat  ten  seconds  ahead  of  her 
rival.  The  time  of  the  defender  in  the  first  half  of  the  race 
was  I  hour  17  minutes  35  seconds;  that  of  the  challenger, 
I  hour  17  minutes  45  seconds.  The  lead  that  Columbia  had 
at  the  stakeboat  was  maintained  until  the  end,  and  she  fin- 
ished just  five  minutes  ahead  of  her  rival.  The  time  of  the 
finish  was  2  :  40 :  20  for  the  defender,  2  :  45  :  20  for  the  chal- 
lenger. 

By  this  victory  the  American  yacht  won  the  series ;  and 
the  Americans  cup  remains  in  the  keeping  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  until  another  challenger  more  fortunate  than  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  shall  come  to  win  it.  This  third  race  was 
one  of  the  quickest,  best  sailed,  and  most  interesting  of  all 
the  cup  races.  It  can  be  said  that  there  was  "  a  fair  field 
and  no  favor  "  from  the  beginning.  Both  Captain  Hogarth 
of  the  Shamrock  and  Captain  Barr  of  the  Coluuibia  handled 
their  boats  with  great  skill,  and  on  all  occasions  seemed  to 
make  the  most  of  every  advantage  of  wind  and  tide.  The 
challenger  was  a  well-built  and  fast-sailing  boat,  and  in  light 
winds  did  surprisingly  well,  but  against  the  wind  she  was 
unable  to  point  as  high  or  foot  as  rapidly  as  Columbia. 

Seawanhaka  Cup  Races.  —  The  contest  for  the  Seawan- 
haka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  cup  was    sailed    on  Lake    St. 
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Louis,  in  Canada,  the  last  days  of  July  and  the  first  days  of 
August.  The  American  boat,  in  this  case  the  challenger, 
was  the  Constance,  sailed  by  Captain  Crane,  and  the  Canadian 
defender  was  the  Glencairn,  in  charge  of  Captain  Duggan. 
Each  won  two  races,  and  the  fifth  was  to  decide  the  series. 
But  on  the  morning  of  August  3,  while  manoeuvring  for 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  race.  Captain  Crane  had  the 
misfortune  to  run  his  boat  aground.  He  protested  against 
that  day's  sailing  being  recorded  as  a  race,  but  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  refused  to  entertain  the  protest  and  gave 
the  race  and  the  series  to  the  Glencairn,  which  had  sailed  it 
out. 

Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club  Cup.  —  The  challenger  for 
this  cup  the  past  summer  was  the  Chicago  yacht  Genesee,  and 
the  defender  was  the  Beaver.  In  a  series  of  three  races  the 
American  boat  won  two,  and  the  cup  is  now  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club.  These  races  occurred  during 
the  last  week  of  August. 

The  Henley  Regfatta.  —  The  regatta  was  as  brilliant  a 
centre  of  interest  as  usual  this  year.  The  Canadian  eight- 
oared  boat  Argonaut  was  beaten  July  6  by  the  English 
eight-oared  London.  The  time  was  7  minutes  15  seconds. 
In  the  fifth  heat  of  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  the  Leander 
crew  beat  the  Trinity  eight  by  a  length  and  a-quarter,  time 
6  minutes  57  seconds.  In  the  finals,  Leander  beat  Lon- 
don, time  7  minutes  1 2  seconds ;  Eton  won  from  Pem- 
broke, time  7  minutes  20  seconds.  First  Trinity  beat 
Kingston,  time  7  minutes  25  seconds. 

The  diamond  sculls  were  won  again  by  B.  H.  Howells, 
American,  who  outdistanced  Blackstaffe  of  the  Vesta  Rowing 
Club  by  four  lengths,  time  8  minutes  6  seconds. 

Royal  Yacht  Regatta.  —  The  regatta  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  opened  at  Cowes  (England)  on  August  i  ;  and  on 
that  day  the  Meteor,  Emperor  William's  yacht,  won  from 
Britannia,  whose  owner  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  i  minute 
30  seconds. 

International  Track  Athletics.  —  The  meeting  of  the 

Oxford-Cambridge-Harvard-Yale  track  teams  took  place  at 
Queen's  Club  grounds,  Kensington,  London,  July  22.  The 
spirit  of  hospitality  and  friendship  with  which  the  visiting 
Americans  were  received,  and  the  sportsmanlike  manner  in 
which  the  contests  were  conducted,  added  much  to  the 
enjoyment  and  good  feeling  of  the  occasion.  The  English 
took  five  "firsts  "and  five  "seconds,"  the  Americans,  four 
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"  firsts  "  and  four  "  seconds."  Of  the  English  winners,  five 
were  Oxford  and  five  Cambridge  men,  while  six  of  the 
American  winners  represented  Harvard  and  two  Yale.  The 
various  contests  were  won  as  follows : 

lOO-yard  dash,  F.  J.  Quinlan,  Harvard,  lo  sec. 

440-yard  run,  C.  G.  Davison,  Cambridge,  49  2-5  sec. 

880-yard  run,  H.  E.  Graham,  Cambridge,  and  C.  H.  W.  Struben, 
Oxford,  I  min.  57  1-5  sec. 

i-mile  run,  M.  H.  Hunter,  Cambridge,  and  L.  Dawson,  Oxford,  4 
min.  24  sec. 

3-mile  run,  H.  W.  Workman,  Cambridge,  15  min.  24  2-5  sec. 

120-yard  hurdles,  F.  Z.  Fox,  Harvard,  153-5  sec. 

Running  high  jump,  A.  N.  Rice,  Harvard,  6  ft. 

Running  broad  jump,  G.  C.  Vassall,  Oxford,  23  ft. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer,  W.  A.  Boal,  H.  J.  Brown,  Harvard,  130 
ft.  I  in. 

Lawn  Tennis. —  The  fashionable  game  of  golf  has  its 
hundreds  of  devotees  to-day  to  the  tens  that  still  play  tennis, 
and  yet  the  standard  of  playing  in  the  championship  tourna- 
ments was  never  higher  than  now.  Last  year  R.  D.  Wrenn, 
champion  for  so  many  consecutive  years,  and  W.  A.  Larned, 
were  in  Cuba,  and  interest  in  the  championship  games  was 
on  the  wane.  This  year  Wrenn  did  not  enter  the  lists ;  but 
Larned  did,  and  played  a  brilliant,  though  somewhat  erratic, 
game.  At  Longwood,  where  there  is  always  excellent  tennis, 
Larned  beat  McKittrick  (io~8,  10-8,  6-2)  and  Wright  (6-4, 
ii~9,  6-4),  but  was  defeated  in  the  final  round  by  Davis 
(3-6,  4~6,  6-4,  6-2,  6~i),  who,  in  turn,  was  beaten  by  Whit- 
man (6~i,  6~4,  7-5).  At  Southampton  Whitman  became 
again  the  winner  by  defeating  Ware  (7-5,  6-4,  8-6).  The 
great  contest  in  which  the  championship  for  1899  was  settled 
occurred  at  the  Newport  Casino,  August  15--22.  All  the 
best  players  in  other  tournaments  entered  this,  the  final  and 
the  most  conspicuous  of  American  tournaments.  The  end 
of  the  fourth  round  left  Paret  matched  against  Davis  for  the 
winner  of  the  "All  Comers."  Paret  won  (7-5,  8~io,  6-3, 
2-6,  6-3).  For  the  championship,  M.  D.  Whitman  defeated 
Paret  (6~i,  6-2,  3-6,  7-5). 

Golf.  —  On  the  Onwentsia  golf  links.  Lake  Forest,  111., 
Herbert  M.  Harriman,  of  Meadow  Brook,  won  the  amateur 
golf  championship  of  the  United  States  on  July  9,  by  3  up 
and  3  to  play  in  the  final  round. 

Cycling.  —  Miss  Jane  Yatman,  of  New  York,  won  the 
women's  record  for  a  700-mile  run  September  20,  over  the 
official  course  of  the  Century  Road  Club  of  Long  Island. 
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Her  time  was  8i  hours  5  minutes.  She  spent  but  eleven 
hours  off  her  wheel  and  slept  only  two  hours. 

Pugfilism.  — ''  Jack  "  McCormack  defeated  "  Kid  "  McCoy 
in  two  rounds  at  the  Star  theatre,  Chicago,  August  19 ;  but 
when  they  met  before  the  Lenox  Athletic  Club  of  New  York 
on  September  27,  McCoy  "knocked  out "  his  opponent  in 
eight  rounds.  Meanwhile,  on  September  5,  McCoy  had 
defeated  "  Jeff "  Thorne,  an  English  middleweight  at  the 
Broadway  Athletic  Club,  New  York,  in  three  rounds.  Again, 
on  September  20,  the  same  clever  McCoy  met  and  van- 
quished "  Steve  "  O'Donnell  at  the  same  place.  This  fight 
lasted  for  six  rounds. 

Peter  Maher  defeated  "  Joe  "  Kennedy  before  the  Lenox 
Athletic  Club,  New  York,  on  September  28.  The  fight  was 
over  in  less  than  three  minutes. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES, 

Case  of  Captain  Carter.  —  On  September  29  President 
McKinley  and  Secretary  Root  approved  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  passed  in  the  spring  of  1898  upon  Capt.  Ober- 
lin  M.  Carter  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  (Vol.  8, 
p.  415).  The  sentence  comprised  dismissal  from  the  army, 
a  fine  of  $5,000,  confinement  in  penitentiary  at  hard  labor 
for  five  years,  and  publication  of  his  crime  and  punishment 
in  the  newspapers  at  his  home  in  Portsmouth,  O.  The 
United  States  penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  is 
designated  as  the  place  of  his  confinement. 

The  main  charge  against  Captain  Carter  was  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  members  of  the  Atlantic  Contracting  Company, 
which  had  large  contracts  for  jetty  work,  etc.,  on  the  Savannah  river  and 
in  Cumberland  sound,  by  which  he  was  given  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
these  contracts,  in  consideration  of  his  aid  in  securing  the  contracts  to 
this  company  at  a  high  figure,  and  in  permitting  them  to  do  such  inferior 
work  that  their  profits  were  exorbitant.  The  losses  to  the  government, 
through  the  conspiracy,  are  estimated  at  not  less  than  $1,720,000. 

An  attempt  to  secure  the  prisoner's  liberty  through  the 
institution  of  habeas  corpus  proceedings  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  at  New  York,  was  made  during  the  first  week  in 
October ;  but  Judge  Lacombe  reserved  his  decision.  In  the 
opinion  of  Attorney-General  Griggs,  the  court-martial  was 
justified  in  its  finding  against  the  captain. 

LynChingfS.  —  Five  Italians,  of  whom  it  appears  that  two 
were  subjects  of  King  Humbert,  were  lynched  in  Tallulah, 
Madison  parish,  La.,  July  20. 
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It  appears  that  in  an  altercation  with  one  Charles  Difata,  an  Italian, 
who  insulted  and  struck  him  with  his  fist,  Dr.  Hodges,  a  prominent  phy- 
sician of  Tallulah,  shot  the  Italian  down,  whereupon  Joseph  Difata, 
brother  of  Charles,  fired  a  shot-gun  at  Dr.  Hodges  and  seriously 
wounded  him.  Both  Italians  were  promptly  lynched.  Three  others, 
Frank  Difata,  Joseph  Feducio,  and  John  Ceramic  —  who,  it  is  claimed 
by  Secretary  Romano,  of  the  Italian  legation,  who  personally  investi- 
gated the  case,  were,  at  the  time,  in  another  street  and  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on  —  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail.  A  mob  presently 
took  Joseph  Feducio  and  Frank  Difata  from  the  officers  and  lynched 
them,  returning  some  time  later  and  meting  out  the  same  fate  to  John 
Ce  ramie. 

A  grand  jury  investigated  the  lynching  and  reported  as  follows : 

"It  is  evident,  from  the  facts  brought  to  our  knowledge,  that  the 
men  who  were  lynched  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Dr. 
Hodges;  and  the  mob,  learning  of  the  facts,  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  After  diligent  inquiry,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  names 
or  identify  any  of  the  men  composing  the  mob." 

In  the  absence  of  Baron  Fava,  Italian  ambassador  at 
Washington,  Count  Vinci,  charge  iV affaires^  called  Secretary 
of  State  Hay's  attention  to  the  matter,  with  a  request  that  he 
take  such  action  with  regard  to  it  as  the  demands  of  justice 
and  a  due  regard  for  our  obligations  toward  a  friendly  coun- 
try shall,  after  an  ofiftcial  ascertainment  of  all  the  facts, 
indicate  as  being  necessary  or  appropriate.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  United  States  will  feel  itself  under  obligation  to  pay 
indemnity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans  lynching  in 
March,  1891,  and  other  similar  occurrences  (p.  614). 

These  cases  reveal  a  defect  in  our  constitutional  system 
which  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  general  notice  at  the 
time  of  the  diplomatic  rupture  with  Italy  over  the  New  Or- 
leans affair.  The  federal  government  makes  treaties,  in 
which  it  enters  into  engagements  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  aliens.  But  when  aliens  are  massacred  or 
lynched,  it  is  quite  beyond  its  power  to  bring  the  murderers 
to  trial  or  to  assure  the  injured  government  that  they  shall 
be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  punished.  This-  is  owing  to 
constitutional  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  its  relations  with  the  several  states.  The  obvious 
remedy  is  to  provide  by  constitutional  amendment  or  act  of 
congress  that  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 
crimes  involving  violations  of  treaties. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  numerous  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  terrorized  portions  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  the  increase  in  lawlessness  being  attributed  by 
physicians  in  part  to  a  protracted  spell  of  hot  weather.  An 
assault  by  a   negro    upon    a   white    woman  at   Saffold,  Ga., 
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July  20,  ushered  in  an  era  of  fury  which  continued  unabated 
for  six  days,  during  which  four  negroes  were  lynched,  four 
persons  killed,  one  woman  assaulted,  and  numerous  attempts 
made  to  lynch  alleged  criminals. 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  Governor  Candler  of  Georgia 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  state,  declaring  that 
they  "  must  away  with  the  mob  ;  must  reenthrone  the  law." 

In  this  proclamation  he 
urged  all  officers  of  the  state 
to  do  their  duty  in  bringing 
to  justice  violators  of  the 
law,  "whether  it  be  the 
negro  who  commits  rape,  or 
the  white  man  who  kills  him 
for  his  crime ;  ''  all  lawyers 
to  exert  their  influence  in 
discountenancing  mob  rule, 
and  aiding  the  courts  in 
bringing  accused  parties  to 
speedy  trial ;  and  all  good 
men  to  cooperate  with  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  crime  and 
suppress  mob  violence. 

Two  days  later,  the  gov- 
ernor showed  that  he  can  act 
as  well  as  write.  A  negro, 
who  had  attempted  a  crimi- 
nal assault  in  Coweta  county 
and  had  been  lodged  in 
jail,  was  in  danger  of  being 
lynched.  The  governor  in- 
structed the  sheriff  to  or- 
ganize a  posse,  arm  his  men, 
and  protect  the  prisoner  at 
all  hazards;  when  the  ex- 
citement continued  to  in- 
crease, he  ordered  out  a 
company  of  militia ;  finally,  he  went  himself  to  the  scene  of  troul^le, 
took  personal  command  of  the  situation,  and  brought  the  prisoner, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  Atlanta. 

Notwithstanding  the  governor's  appeal,  a  race  war  was 
threatened  at  Darien,  Ga.,  as  the  result  of  the  killing  of  Dep- 
uty Sheriff  Townsend  and  wounding  of  Deputy  Hopkins  by 
a  negro,  John  Delagall,  on  August  24.  An  outbreak  was 
averted  only  by  the  calling  out  of  troops.  The  trouble  arose 
over  the  arrest,  for  assault,  of  Henry  Delagall,  father  of  John, 
and  the  subsequent  arming  of  the  negro  populace.  On  Au- 
gust 27  as  many  as  35  black  prisoners  had  been  confined  in 
Savannah  jail. 

Toward    the    end    of    September    Governor    Candler   of 
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Georgia  and  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington,  principal  of  the 
Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Industrial  Institute,  met  on  the  same  plat- 
form in  Atlanta  and  exchanged  mutual  commendation  and 
encouragement  for  their  respective  efforts  to  suppress  mob 
violence  and  to  elevate  the  colored  race  to  a  higher  level  of 
intelligence,  industry,  and  respect  for  law. 

Postmaster  Crum  (white),  of  Peck,  Fla.,  was  tortured  by 
"  whitecaps  "  in  August  for  having  employed  a  negro  clerk. 
The  federal  government  at  once  discontinued  the  postoffice 
and  offered  $200  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  guilty  per- 
sons. 

It  is  reported  that  whites  in  the  neighborhood  of  Green- 
wood, S.  C,  have  resorted  to  outrages  upon  black  farmers  in 
order  to  drive  them  from  that  section.  Owing  to  lower 
standards  of  comfort  and  expenditure,  the  blacks  are  able 
to  offer  higher  rental  for  farms,  and  are  thus  said  to  be  push- 
ing the  whites  out  of  the  most  productive  land. 

A  convention  of  the  Afro- American  Council  of  Colored 
Men  was  held  in  Chicago,  III,  in  August,  at  which  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  expressing  great  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  President  McKinley  to  declare  his  abhorrence 
of  the  prevalent  lynchings. 

Miscellaneous.  —  On  July  20,  Roland  B.  Molineux  was 
again  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  in  New  York  City,  for  murder 
in  the  "  Adams  poisoning  case  "  (p.  402). 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Iowa.  —  Populists  and  Democrats  have  united  on  platform 
and  ticket  in  this  fall's  campaign. 

The  platform,  as  drawn  up  -by  the  Democratic  convention  at  Des 
Moines,  August  i6,  and  accepted  by  the  Populist  convention,  which  met 
at  the  same  time,  indorses  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  276), 
"in  the  whole  and  in  detail ;  "  expresses  loyalty  to  Mr.  Bryan  ;  denounces 
trusts;   and,  on  the  Philippine  war,  says  : 

"  We  glory  in  the  successful  war  against  Spain,  we  deprecate  and 
condemn  war  against  the  Filipinos.  One  war  was  for  the  emancipation 
of  a  people,  the  other  for  the  subjugation  of  a  people ;  and  if  war  against 
Spain  was  right,  and  it  was,  that  against  the  natives  of  the  Philippines, 
who  have  committed  no  offense  save  to  love  liberty,  and  to  be  willing  to 
fight  and  die  for  it,  is  wrong.  The  attempt,  unauthorized  by  Congress, 
to  conquer  the  natives  of  Oriental  islands,  is  a  repudiation  of  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine  of  consent  affirmed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
in  conflict  with  the  principle  which  George  Washington  and  his  fellow- 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  made  sacrifices  to  establish. 

"  We  oppose  conquest  of  the  Philippines  because  imperialism  means 
militarism,  because  militarism  means  government  by  force,  and  because 
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government  by  force  means  death  of  government  by  consent,  destruction 
of  political  and  industrial  freedom,  and  the  obliteration  of  equality  of 
rights,  and  assassination  of  democratic  institutions." 

Kentucky.  —  The  campaign  for  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Gov.  W.  O.  Bradley,  the  first  Republican  governor 
of  the  state,  is  one  of  great  complexity  and  bitterness  of 
feeling,  owing  to  divisions,  chiefly  over  personal  and  local 
issues,  within  the  Democratic  ranks.  The  effect  of  these 
divisions  in  a  doubtful  state,  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential 
contest,  lends  national  interest  to  the  gubernatorial  struggle. 

Many  Democrats,  old  line  silver  as  well  as  gold  standard  men,  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  regular  nominee  of  the  party,  William  A.  Goebel. 
Silver  men  mistrusted  the  earnestness  of  his  devotion  to  bimetallism  and 
to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bryan;  while  "Sound  Money"  Democrats  looked 
upon  him  as  practically  a  deserter  of  his  principles  for  the  sake  of  nomi- 
nation. Another  cause  of  disaffection,  arraying  against  him  many  county 
officials  throughout  the  state,  was  the  Election  law  forced  largely  by  his 
influence  through  the  last  legislature.  This  law  takes  from  the  county 
judges  their  former  power  to  appoint  election  officers  for  their  respective 
counties.  It  creates  a  board  of  three  state  commissioners,  empowered 
to  appoint  subordinate  boards  of  three  members  in  each  county.  The 
local  board  is  to  name  all  judges  and  clerks  of  elections,  and  no  provision 
is  made  for  minority  party  representation  on  any  of  the  boards.  The  law 
thus  provides  a  political  lever  of  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  executive. 

Still  another  faction  of  malcontents  comprises  many  of  the  ex- Con- 
federate voters,  who  cannot  forgive  Mr.  Goebel  for  his  action  a  few  years 
ago,  as  the  outcome  of  a  political  wrangle,  in  shooting  and  killing  Col. 
John  D.  Sandford,  a  popular  ex-Confederate  veteran,  though  Mr.  Goebel 
was  acquitted  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  of  self-defense. 

Various  meetings  of  anti-Goebel  Democrats  were  held  — 
at  Mount  Sterling,  Lexington,  Bowling  Green,  Louisville, 
Winchester,  Covington,  and  elsewhere  —  as  a  result  of 
which  a  conference  met  at  Lexington,  August  2,  when  a  call 
was  issued  for  a  new  state  convention  to  meet  in  Lexington, 
August  16,  to  nominate  a  new  ticket. 

The  new  convention  duly  assembled  and  nominated  Ex- 
Gov.  John  Young  Brown  to  oppose  Mr.  Goebel,  on  a  plat- 
form emphatically  indorsing  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Chicago 
national  platform  of  1896,  and  condemning  President  Mc- 
Kinley  "for  using  the  power  of  his  great  office  to  advance 
the  interests  of  trusts,  the  recognized  enemies  and  oppressors 
of  the  American  people." 

The  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Attorney-General 
W.  S.  Taylor,  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  convention 
of  his  party  at  Lexington,  July  13. 

The  Republican  platform  indorsed  the  McKinley  administration; 
denounced  all  combinations  "to  depreciate  below  its  real  value,  or  to 
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enhance  the  cost  of,  any  article,  or  to  reduce  the  proper  emolument  of 
labor;  "  and  said,  further: 

"  We  declare  our  confidence  in  the  policies  adopted  and  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  President  to  restore  order  and  to  establish  progressive 
government  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  and  we  pledge 
him  our  continuous  support  until  these  objects  are  fully  attained. 

"  We  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  principles  and  policies  pro- 
claimed by  the  last  Republican  national  convention,  except  as  to  the  civil 
service.  We  commend  the  present  amendment  of  civil  service  rules  by 
the  President,  and  declare  our  belief  that  further  modification  of  existing 
civil  service  legislation  may  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  public  ser- 
vice." 

Maryland.  —  The  Democratic  state  convention  was  held 
in  Baltimore,  August  2,  and  was  dominated  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Gorman  influence.  John  Walter  Smith, 
banker,  of  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  co.,  was  nominated  for 
governor,  and  all  nominations  w^ere  made  by  acclamation. 

The  platform  insists  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  at  all  times,  in 
war  as  in  peace  ;  declares  against  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ; 
attacks  the  Republican  policy  of  fostering  the  trusts ;  and  demands  a  non- 
partisan administration  of  the  police  department  and  the  public  schools. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  Chicago  platform,  nor  to  the  free  silver 
issue,  but  all  the  nominees  are  said  to  favor  the  gold  standard.  'Ihe 
Republican  party  is  declared  responsible  for  the  numerous  violations  of 
the  law  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  because  the  latter  believe  they  will 
receive  protection  and  immunity  from  punishment  by  reason  of  their 
votes,  which,  it  is  asserted,  are  cast  almost  solidly  for  the  Republican 
ticket. 

Massachusetts.  —  The  Democratic  stafe  convention  in 
Boston,  September  20,  nominated  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
for  governor,  and  John  H.  Mack  for  lieutenant-governor. 
Thirty- four  delegates,  instructed  for  Bryan,  were  named  for 
the  national  convention  of  1900.  Following  are  the  chief 
clauses  of  the  platform  : 

"  New  conditions  may  and  do  compel  additions  to  the  platform,  for 
conditions  change,  but  nothing  can  justify  the  subtraction  from  it  of  one 
word  or  sentence,  for  principles,  once  rightly  determined,  do  not  change, 
and  the  Chicago  platform,  like  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  stands 
as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  code  of  democratic  government. 

"  Particularly  do  we  reiterate  our  belief  in  the  financial  plank  of  the 
Chicago  platform,  and  renew  our  demand  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i. 

"  We  hold  that  this  war  [in  the  Philippines]  is  wanton  and  needless. 
It  is  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  American  constitutional  liberty,  not 
only  because  it  is  prosecuted  by  the  administration  without  the  congres- 
sional action  which  the  Constitution  prescribes,  but  because  it  is  a  denial 
of  that  right  of  self-government  which,  from  the  day  our  forefathers  faced 
the  British  at  Concord  Bridge,  has  been  a  cardinal  precept  of  American 
political  philosophy,  until  now  William  McKinley,  with  the  applause  and 
overt  sympathy  of  the  I^ritish  government,  has  discarded  it.  We  de- 
mand that  to  the  Philippines,  as  to  the  Cubans,  shall  be  said  to-day  that 
they  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 
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"  We  pledge  ourselves  to  give  due  trial  to  such  remedies  as  may 
hasten  the  disintegration  of  trusts ;  for  example,  a  compulsory  system  of 
publicity  for  all  trust  records  and  accounts ;  a  federal  law  prohibiting  a 
monopoly  from  making  more  divergent  prices  for  its  products  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  than  are  warranted  by  differing  freight  rates,  thus 
preventing  underselling  in  one  state  to  drive  out  competitors  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer  in  other  states  where  the  monopoly  is  complete  ; 
and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  against  railroad  discriminations, 
pending  the  actual  government  ownership  and  operation  of  all  railroads, 
which  this  convention  demands." 

Michig^an. —  In  a  letter  from  New  York  City,  dated  Sep- 
tember 8,  and  addressed  to  one  of  his  active  adherents,  Hon. 
Wilham  Judson,  state  oil  inspector  at  Ann  Arbor,  Gen.  R. 
A.  Alger  announced  his  definite  retirement  from  the  senato- 
rial contest  (p.  405),  for  reasons  "  personal  and  of  a  business 
nature."  This  step  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  taken 
in  view  of  the  threatened  danger  to  Republican  success  in 
the  national  election,  which  would  result  from  his  "  alliance  " 
with  Governor  Pingree  and  from  his  vigorous  prosecution  of 
a  contest  against  the  return  to  the  United  States  senate  of 
James  McMillan. 

Detroit  Street  Railways.  —  The  question  of  ijiunicipal 
ownership  in  Detroit  is  for  the  time  being  settled  in  the  neg- 
ative. Early  in  July  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  declared 
unconstitutional  the  McLeod  law,  authorizing  the  mayor  and 
common  council  to  appoint  commissioners  empowered  to  buy 
or  lease,  and  to -maintain  and  operate,  the  street  railways 
(see  p.  405).  Under  the  law  the  price  to  be  paid  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  commissioners,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  no  obligation  should  be  incurred  except  such  as  should 
be  chargeable  only  upon  the  railway  property  acquired. 

The  court  found  that  the  McLeod  act  proposed  to  give  the  city  of 
Detroit  power  to  engage  in  a  work  of  internal  improvement,  whereas  the 
state  Constitution,  adopted  in  1850,  declares  that  the  state  "shall  not  be 
a  party  to,  or  interested  in,  any  work  of  internal  improvement,  nor  en- 
gage in  carrying  on  any  such  work,  except  in  the  expenditure  of  grants 
to  the  state  of  land  or  other  property."  It  was  already  law  that  the  legis- 
lature could  not  empower  municipalities  to  do  what  the  state  was  pro- 
hibited from  doing,  and  thus  the  principal  question  was  one  of  fact :  Is 
the  acquisition  and  operation  of  a  system  of  street-railways  a  work  of  in- 
ternal improvement .?  The  court  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  that 
question. 

But  are  not  parks,  bridges,  waterworks,  electric  lights,  and  other 
public  utilities,  also  •*  internal  improvements ;  "  and,  if  the  state  is  to  be 
prohibited  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other  ?  Tlie  court  takes  note 
of  this  objection  and  concedes  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line,  but  holds 
that  all  such  public  works  come  under  the  exercise  of  the  police  power, 
except  the  ownership  and  operation  of  street  railways. 

The  reasons  for  the  constitutional  restrictions  upon  state 
participation   in  schemes   of    "  internal   improvement "   are 
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based  on  experience.  The  experiment  failed  disastrously  on 
several  occasions  when  tried ;  and  a  great  bonded  debt  — 
for  canals,  railways,  etc.  —  was  incurred,  for  which  no  fair 
equivalent  was  ever  received.  Moreover,  under  state  or 
municipal  ownership,  the  business  tends  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  politicians,  with  the  consequent  great  expense 
and  laxity  or  corruption  of  management,  which  that  almost 
inevitably  involves. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  court,  Governor  Pin- 
gree  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  two  members  of  the  commission 
which  had  been  nominated,  who  were  later  joined  by  J.  C. 
Hutchins,  proposed  to  buy  the  existing  lines  foe  $17,000,000, 
and  to  have  the  bonds  to  that  amount  guaranteed  by  the 
city.  A  3-cent  fare,  with  universal  transfers,  was  to  be 
adopted.  In  case  the  roads  did  not  pay,  they  were  to  revert 
to  their  present  owners,  Ex-Congressman  Tom  L.  Johnson 
and  his  associates ;  and  as  a  guarantee,  the  city  was  to  issue 
a  48-year  franchise  with  six-for-a-quarter  fares,  to  the  present 
owners  of  the  roads,  which  franchise  should  become  opera- 
tive in  case  of  the  reversion  of  the  roads  to  them.  On  July 
1 1  the  Detroit  council  approved  this  security  franchise  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  14. 

To  the  press  of  the  city  and  a  majority  of  the  people, 
however,  the  risk  of  this  step  appeared  too  great  to  be 
incurred  with  safety. ,  With  a  3-cent  fare  and  quasi-municipal 
ownership,  it  was  felt  that  the  effort  to  meet  expenses  and 
pay  off  the  $17,000,000  must  fail,  and  that  therefore  the 
purchase  of  the  roads  would  only  mean  in  the  long  run  their 
reversion  to  the  present  owners,  who  would  have  secured, 
without  equivalent  given,  a  most  valuable  franchise.  So 
great  was  the  storm  of  indignant  popular  protest,  which  was 
backed  up  by  the  announced  determination  of  Mayor  May- 
bury  to  veto  the  ordinances,  that  about  July  15  Mr.  Johnson 
abandoned  further  effort  to  consummate  the  plan  of  trans- 
ferring the  roads  to  the  Pingree  commission. 

On  July  18  a  reconsideration  of  the  "security"  ordi- 
nance was  ordered  by  a  unanimous  viva  voce  vote  of  the 
Detroit  aldermen.  Then  further  consideration  of  the  ordi- 
nance was  indefinitely  postponed.  On  the  same  day,  also, 
the  so-called  "  working  "  ordinance  was  indefinitely  laid  on 
the  table  by  the  committee  which  had  it  under  consideration. 

The  experiment  of  3-cent  fares,  which  in  the  meantime 
had  been  put  into  operation  as  an  object-lesson  for  the  peo- 
ple, was  abandoned ;  and  a  straight  5-cent  fare  was  restored 
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on  the  old  lines,  except  for  the  morning  and  evening  hours  in 
which  "  workingmen's"  tickets  are  sold  at  eight  for  a  quarter. 
Suit  has  been  entered  by  the  city  to  test  the  legality  of  this 
increase  in  rates,  it  being  claimed  that  the  companies  are 
enjoying  special  privileges  allowed  them  in  view  of  their 
granting  six-for-a-quarter  fares  and  transfers. 

Nebraska.  —  The  Republican  state  convention  was  held 
at  Omaha  September  21.  Following  are  the  chief  clauses 
of  the  platform  as  adopted  : 

"  We  heartily  indorse  the  wise,  conservative,  and  patriotic  adminis- 
tration of  President  McKinley.  .  .  . 

"  While  we  deplore  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  islands,  yet 
we  recognize  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  our  nation  by  the 
victory  of  our  navy  and  the  matchless  valor  of  our  arms,  resulting  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  which  imposed  upon  the  President  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  acquired 
thereby;  and  so  long  as  there  is  one  gun  pointed  at  an  American  soldier, 
so  long  as  there  is  an  armed  enemy  assaulting  our  flag,  so  long  must 
patriotic  and  loyal  Americans  uphold  our  President  in  effecting  protec- 
tion, tranquillity,  and  peace  to  all  who  recognize  our  lawful  occupation, 

"We  adhere  unequivocally  to  the  gold  standard,  and  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  .  .  . 

"  We  denounce  the  attempt  now  desperately  being  made  again  to 
array  labor  and  capital  in  hostile  camps.  The  Republican  party  now,  as 
always,  opposes  trusts  and  combinations  having  for  their  purpose  the 
stifling  of  competition  and  arbitrarily  controlling  production  or  fixing 
prices;  but  we  also  recognize  that  legitimate  business  interests,  fairly 
capitalized  and  honestly  managed,  have  built  up  our  industries  at  home, 
given  the  largest  employment  to  labor  at  the  highest  wage,  and  have 
enabled  us  successfully  to  compete  with  foreign  countries  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Such  industries  must  not  be  struck  down  by  legislation 
aimed  at  dishonestly  organized  institutions  which  destroy  legitimate 
enterprise  and  the  opportunities  of  labor,  and  plunder  the  public.  We 
favor  the  creation,  by  act  of  Congress,  of  a  bureau  of  supervision  and 
control  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business,  with  powers  sim- 
ilar to  those  exercised  over  national  banks  by  the  controller  of  the  cur- 
rency, enforcing  such  publicity  and  regulations  as  shall  effectually  prevent 
dishonest  methods  and  practices,  and  generally  such  legislation,  state 
and  national,  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  required  for  the  correction  of 
abuses." 

The  Democratic,  Populist,  and  Silver  Republican  conven- 
tions met  in  Omaha  toward  the  end  of  August,  and  united  in 
nominating  Ex-Governor  S.  A.  Holcomb  for  supreme  court 
judge. 

A  platform  was  adopted,  indorsing  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896, 
favoring  an  income  tax,  election  of  United  States  senators  by  popular 
vote,  and  the  initiative  and  referendutn. 

The  war  on  the  Filipinos  was  condemned,  the  Democratic  platform 
saying : 

"  Ikit,  while  we  commend  the  soldiers  for  obedience  to  all  orders 
emanating  from  the  chief  executive,  we  condemn  the  administration 
policy,  which  has  converted  a  war  for  humanity  into  a  war  of  conquest. 
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We  believe  that  the  Filipinos  should  have  received  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Cubans,  and  that,  as  the  Cubans  were  assured  of  ultimate  inde- 
pendence and  protection,  so  the  Filipinos  should  have  been  assured  in 
the  beginning,  of  our  nation's  intention  to  give  them  independence  as 
soon  as  a  stable  government  could  be  established." 

New  Hampshire.  —  Republican  politics  in  New  Hamp- 
shire are  in  a  disturbed  condition,  owing  to  the  extremely 
bitter  mutual  hostility  of  Senators  Chandler  and  Gallinger. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  tension  is  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  Henry  Robinson,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Senator  Rollins, 
as  postmaster  of  Concord.  Mr.  Robinson's  nomination  was  made  during 
the  last  Congress,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Chandler,  but  was  not  con- 
firmed, owing  to  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Gallinger.  Mr.  Chandler,  at  that 
time,  protested  against  the  increasing  use  of  money  in  the  politics  of 
his  state;  and  an  attempt  to  effect  a  remedy  of  the  evil  was  made  by 
ex-Gov.  Charles  A.  Busiel,  who  specifically  charged  that  Senator  Gal- 
linger, as  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee,  had  violated  the 
civil  service  laws  by  distributing  circulars  appealing  to  Republican  fed- 
eral ofiice-holders  for  contributions  to  the  campaign  fund.  An  investi- 
gation into  this  charge  was  held  at  Concord,  July  11-12,  by  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commissioners  Harlow  and  Brewer,  during  the 
course  of  which  the  lie  was  passed  between  Messrs.  Gallinger  and 
Chandler,  and  they  were  restrained  from  a  pugilistic  encounter  only  by 
the  interference  of  friends.  Mr.  Chandler  accused  Mr.  Gallinger  of 
being  responsible  for  the  absence  from  the  hearing,  of  Treasurer  William 
S.  Thayer,  of  the  state  committee. 

As  the  commissioners  had  no  power  to  summon  witnesses,  and  the 
members  of  the  state  committee  could  hardly  be  expected  to  volunteer 
testimony  against  their  chairman,  the  investigation  resulted  practically  in 
nothing  beyond  establishing  the  fact  that  a  circular,  asking  for  campaign 
contributions,  and  signed  by  Treasurer  Thayer,  had  been  sent  to  federal 
ofiice-holders  from  the  rooms  of  the  Republican  state  committee.  It  was 
not  proved  that  Senator  Gallinger  had  authorized  this  violation  of  the 
law. 

New  York.  —  The  Mazet  Committee.  —  This  legislative 
committee  (p.  412)  resumed  its  sessions  on  August  i. 

Chief  of  Police  William  S.  Devery  was  among  the  first  witnesses, 
and  showed  surprising  lack  of  acquaintance  with  facts  in  the  city  life 
generally  known.  Various  witnesses  showed  corruption  in  the  depart- 
ment of  buildings.  Testimony  (elsewhere  referred  to)  showed  that  cam- 
paign contributions,  paid  mostly  to  Tammany  Hall  or  to  Richard  Croker, 
by  judicial  candidates,  were  customary.  Richard  Croker,  on  the  stand, 
made  a  curiously  frank  avowal  of  his  headship  of  his  party,  and  of  his 
belief  in,  and  systematic  practice  of,  the  spoils  system.  The  following 
specimen  of  testimony  relates  to  judicial  nominations. 

"  Q.  And  the  judge  ought  to  do  that  thing  which  puts  into  your 
pocket  money,  because  you  are  a  Democrat,  too.?     A.     Yes. 

"  ^.  Then  we  have  this:  that  you  participate  in  the  selection  of 
judges  before  they  are  elected,  and  then  participate  in  emolument  that 
comes  away  down  at  the  end  of  their  judicial  proceedings,  namely,  in 
judicial  sales.''     A.     Yes,  sir. 

'■'■  Q.   And  it  goes  into  your  pocket .''     A.   Yes,  that  is  my  own  money. 

"  Q.  And  the  nomination  of  the  judges  by  Tammany  Hall  in  this 
city  is  almost  equivalent  to  an  election,  is  it  not.?     A.     Yes. 
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"  Q.  So  that,  if  you  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  affairs  of  your 
party,  and  secure  the  nomination  of  true  men,  you  may  be  sure  that  at 
least  in  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  and  in  the  firm  of  Meyer  &  Croker 
you  will,  as  a  true  Democrat,  get  some  of  the  patronage  ?  A.  We  ex- 
pect them  at  least  to  be  friendly. 

*•  Q.     And  get  a  part  of  the  patronage  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Then,  by  nominating  certain  judges,  you  get  the  profit,'' 
A.    Yes. 

"  ^.  Then  you  are  working  for  your  own  pocket  all  the  time? 
A.     All  the  time. 

•'  Q.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  by  duty  to  party  —  that  the  officials 
be  guided  by  party  aiifiliations  in  such  matters,  and  that  to  you  goes  the 
lion's  share  of  the  plunder?  A.  No.  My  theory  is  this:  To  the  vic- 
tors belong  the  spoils.  We  win.  We  expect  every  one  to  stand  by  us. 
Because  men  are  loyal  to  us,  you  call  that  plunder.  I  have  to  make  a 
living,  the  same  as  you.  Now,  you  are  working  for  this  committee, 
and  by  and  by,  perhaps,  when  you  want  your  pay,  you  will  call  that 
plunder." 

Croker  said  voluntarily  of  the  profits  of  this  branch  of  his  "  private 
business :  "  "I  want  to  say  to  you  now  that  my  half  in  that  business  has 
amounted  to  $25,000  or  $30,000,  right  along,  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years." 

On  May  16,  Mayor  Van  Wyck  was  on  the  stand.  He  angrily  denied 
that  his  nomination  and  election  were  due  to  'i'ammany  Hall,  or  that  he 
had  consulted  Croker  about  appointments  to  office.  He  presumed  there 
were  pool-rooms  in  the  city,  but  did  not  know  of  any.  Police  Commis- 
sioners Sexton  and  York,  followed  by  Officer  McConnell,  gave  testimony 
which  went  to  show  that  Chief  McCullagh's  removal  from  his  high  office 
was  primarily  for  the  reason  that  he  would  not  protect  pool  rooms.  On 
May  17  Mr.  Moss  placed  on  the  stand  detectives  whom  he  had  sent  out 
to  explore,  who  gave  astounding  evidence  that  the  city  was  indeed  "  wide 
open ;  "  they  testified  that  pool-rooms  and  all  kinds  of  gambling  rooms 
existed,  more  than  one  hundred,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  that 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  admission,  and  saw  no  signs  of  inter- 
ference by  the  police.  On  a  subsequent  day  it  was  testified  that  an  under- 
taker in  Harlem,  a  personal  friend  of  Croker,  had  a  private  arrangement 
by  which  he  was  informed  of  all  deaths  at  the  Harlem  hospital  before 
notification  was  sent  to  the  relatives.  One  witness  testified  as  to  one  in- 
stance in  which  this  undertaker,  having  placed  69  cents'  worth  of  black 
cloth  over  a  body  in  a  50- cent  coffin,  had  received  from  a  charitable 
society  $35  for  burial  of  the  body.  Testimony  was  produced  from 
various  witnesses,  showing  extensive  favoritism  and  corrupt  dealing  in 
regard  to  city  supplies. 

Early  in  June,  the  testimony  related  to  the  unequal  assessments  of 
real  estate  for  taxation,  abuses  at  the  city  prison,  and  failure  of  the  police 
to  close  disorderly  houses.  On  the  last  topic  some  witnesses  were  out- 
rageously insolent.  On  June  15,  Chief  Devery  was  so  persistently  in- 
sulting that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  room.  Reputable  witnesses 
testified  to  hundreds  of  brothels  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bowery,  openly 
carried  on,  with  no  notice  taken  by  the  police.  On  August  i,  and  days 
following,  it  was  made  evident  that  there  is  a  complete  system  of  assign- 
ing city  work  to  contractors  who  have  the  favor  of  Tammany.  Horgan 
&  Slattery,  an  almost  unknown  firm  of  architects,  into  whose  hands  much 
of  the  city  work  has  been  thrown,  were  under  examination.  Another 
branch  of  inquiry  was  into  the  conduct  and  functions  of  the  municipal 
assembly,  nearly  all  of   whose  members  were  subpoenaed.     The  result 
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showed  a  deplorable  need  of  thorough  charter  revision  on  this  and  some 
other  points,  which  may  be  brought  before  the  next  legislature.  On 
August  II,  adjournment  was  taken  to  September  12,  after  testimony  had 
shown  the  giving  away  for  nothing  of  a  valuable  city  franchise  for  electric 
conduits  along  the  tracks  of  the  Third  Avenue  and  Metropolitan  street 
railways.  On  September  12,  hearings  were  resumed  —  the  Ramapo 
water  scheme  (see  below)  being  the  subject  of  investigation.  The  wit- 
nesses mostly  showed  strange  ignorance  on  points  concerning  which  they 
were  reasonably  supposed  to  be  well  informed. 

It  is  too  early  to 
judge  concerning  the 
permanent  results  of  the 
Mazet  investigation. 
The  Democratic  view, 
or  utterance,  as  to  the 
whole  session  and  work 
of  the  committee  to  this 
point,  was  that  it  was  a 
failure  as  concerned  any 
of  the  expected  political 
results.  The  general 
state  of  facts  revealed 
was  already  known  to 
the  public.  It  does  not 
yet  appear  whether  the 
legislature  will  find  the 
case  one  for  its  interfer- 
ence with  prospect  of 
success. 

Ramapo  Wate?' 
Scheme.  —  On  August 
30,  Controller  Coler,  of 
the  City  of  New  York, 
presented  in  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  a  report 
showing  the  facts  following : 

At  a  meeting  of  this  board,  August  16,  the  commissioner  of  water 
supply  presented  a  report,  approving  a  contract  for  a  term  of  forty  years, 
with  the  Ramapo  Water  Company  (whose  property,  so  far  as  known,  was 
only  a  few  options  on  real  estate),  to  supply  the  city  with  200,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily,  at  the  rate  of  $70  per  million  gallons  —  the  company, 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  own  the  whole  plant.  This  contract,  involving, 
besides  an  enormous  expenditure,  a  reversal  of  the  long-established  policy 
of  municipal  ownership,  was  of  such  importance  that  opportunity  for  in- 
vestigation seemed  requisite,  and  was  asked  for  by  motions  offered  for 
delay  of  action  for  four  weeks,  and  then  for  three  weeks.  These  motions 
were  lost — the  president  of  the  board  and  five  other  Tammany  mem- 
bers attempting  to  crowd  the  measure  through  without  warning,  and 
without  a   hearing.     But,  at   last,  a  motion  for  two  weeks*   delay  was 
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adopted.  The  controller  employed  the  city  engineering  force,  with  ex- 
perts of  national  reputation,  to  examine  the  whole  subject,  and  found 
abundant  evidence  authorizing  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  on 
August  30,  to  stigmatize  the  scheme  as  "monstrous." 

The  scheme  was  virtually  defeated  by  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution  —  only  the  president  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  water  supply  voting  to  the  contrary : 

Resolved:  That  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  nor  for  the  public  weal, 
neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  city  should  contract  with  a  private  corpo- 
ration for  its  supply  of  water;  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
existing  contracts  for  such  purpose,  proceedings  should  be  taken  to  ac- 
quire the  rights  of  the  persons  or  corporations  holding  or  owning  any 
such  rights,  to  the  end  that  the  municipality  shall  own  its  water  system 
exclusively. 

On  August  30  an  immense  meeting  of  men  of  all  parties 
in  Cooper  Union  emphasized  the  indignant  public  protest 
against  what  had  been  vigorously  characterized  as  the 
Ramapo  Water  Steal. 

Addresses  by  Controller  Coler,  Frank  Moss,  Simon  Sterne,  who 
presided,  and  others,  called  forth  great  applause.  It  was  shown  that  the 
city  had  no  need  of  such  added  water  supply,  and  that  when  the  need 
came  it  could  be  more  cheaply  supplied;  also  that  the  city  had  the  same 
right  as  the  Ramapo  Company  to  buy  land  in  the  Ramapo  watershed. 
Mr.  Sterne  showed  that  the  proposed  contract  did  not  bind  the  Ramapo 
Company  to  deliver  pure  water  to  the  city,  but  only  stated  that  it  had 
pure  water  to  sell ;  that  while  the  contract  alleged  that  the  fire  depart- 
ment needed  water  at  high  pressure  to  reach  the  top  of  high  buildings,  it 
did  not  bind  the  company  to  furnish  any  particular  pressure ;  and  that  it 
was  so  drawn  as  to  permit  of  future  alterations  in  its  terms,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  taxpayers. 

Meanwhile,  the  controller  had  secured  a  preliminary  in- 
junction in  the  supreme  court,  restraining  every  member  of 
this  board  from  entering  into  any  contract  with  the  Ramapo 
Company.  On  August  30,  the  Board  of  Improvements  voted, 
5  to  2,  that  the  Ramapo  contract  was  opposed  to  the  public 
interest  and  to  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  political  bearings  of  the  project  have  been  much 
debated.  That  Tammany  men  —  even  high  city  officials  — 
were  urging  it  forward  by  all  means  in  their  power,  was 
perfectly  evident ;  yet  to  Controller  Coler,  a  Brooklyn  Demo- 
crat, was  due  the  chief  credit  for  blocking  its  course.  Some 
very  prominent  Republicans,  whose  names  had  been  asso- 
ciated at  one  time  or  another  with  the  Ramapo  company, 
either  as  sharers  or  as  its  attorneys,  were  also  charged  with 
interest  in  the  project. 

The  Cofitrolkr's  Office.  —  The  controller  of  the  city  of 
New  York  under  the  new  charter  holds  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  offices  in  the  country.  In  1898,  disbursing  $136,- 
000,000,  the  office  stood  second  to  the  United  States  treasury 
in  volume  of  money  expended.  The  present  controller,  Bird 
S.  Coler,  has  found  himself  compelled  to  resist  not  only  cer- 
tain gigantic  frauds,  but  also  certain  unreasonable  applica- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  law  (concerning  which  he 
threatened  in  July  to  resign  his  office),  and  certain  intrusions 
on  his  sphere  of  duty  by  the  corporation-counsel  and  by  the 
municipal  assembly.  His  complaint  against  the  Civil  Service 
requirements  has,  during  the  quarter,  brought  due  conces- 
sions ;  his  differences  with  the  corporation-counsel  are  before 
the  courts ;  the  difficulties  put  in  his  path  by  the  municipal 
assembly  have  occasioned  a  belief  on  the  part  of  many  citi- 
zens that  the  city  would  be  in  better  condition  without  that 
body  than  with  it,  and  it  is  expected  that  legislation  to  abol- 
ish it  is  to  be  asked  for. 

Bond-Issue  Conirovcjsy.  - —  On  July  1 1  the  controller 
caused  proceedings  to  be  begun  in  the  supreme  court, 
which  resulted  in  an  order  for  the  assembly  and  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of 
peremptory  mandavius  should  not  issue  against  them  to  com- 
pel issue,  of  bonds  in  payment  for  the  new  hall  of  records. 
This  was  in  effect  disregarded  by  the  assembly. 

Two  weeks  later  (July  25)  the  municipal  council,  which 
had  been  led  to  take  ground  in  defense  of  the  assembly,  was 
served  with  an  order  of  the  supreme  court  to  show  cause 
why  the  council  should  not  be  compelled  to  issue  bonds  for 
$570,000  in  payment  of  the  Long  Island  water  supply  award. 
On  August  7,  fourteen  councilmen  were  ordered  under  arrest, 
liable  to  be  fined  $100  each  and  closely  confined  in  jail  till 
they  should  obey  the  order  of  the  court.  On  August  9  the 
municipal  council  met  and  passed  the  entire  issue  of  $2,100,- 
000  in  bonds  for  the  hall  of  records. 

Revolt  in  Taminaiiy. —  A  revolt  against  Richard  Croker's 
leadership  of  Tammany  took  positive  form  on  July  24  in  a 
legal  fight  made  by  John  C.  Sheehan,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  to  compel  the  elec- 
tion of  his  adherents  as  election  officers  of  the  Ninth  assem- 
bly district.  An  affidavit,  filed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Tammany,  denounced  Sheehan  as  a 
traitor  to  the  society  and  to  Democracy.  In  reply  Sheehan 
asserted  his  unswerving  loyalty,  claimed  that  his  efforts  had 
contributed  largely  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  election,  and  ac- 
cused his  enemies  of  selfish  aims.     On  August  6  appeared  a 
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personal  statement  from  him,  bitterly  attacking  Croker  as. 
treacherous  and  incapable  in  leadership.  A  few  days  showed 
that  he  was  making  an  unexpectedly  stro.ng  light.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  at  the  primaries  in  the  Ninth  district,  Sheehan's 
candidates  were  chosen  by  a  majority  reported  at  about  260, 
in  spite  of  alleged  intimidation  and  fraud.  This  reverse,  the 
most  serious  ever  experienced  by  Croker,  was  by  many  of 
the  less-experienced  in  New  York  politics  considered  the  be- 
ginning of  his  downfall  through  a  Democratic  division. 

Union  Agamst  Tar7imajiy. —  The  president  of  the  Repub- 
lican county  committee,  Lemuel  E.  Quigg,  was  in  correspon- 
dence early  in  September  with  Citizens'  Union  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  arrange  for  union  of  all  opponents  of  Tammany  in 
the  autumn  election.  He  proposed  first  only  an  informal 
conference.  This  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  full  meet- 
ing of  the  Citizens'  Union  central  committee,  and  was  by 
them  declined  as  unadvisable  in  view  of  a  possible  misinter- 
pretation of  its  objects  by  the  public.  They  expressed  will- 
ingness, however,  to  consider  any  views  which  he  might 
communicate  in  writing.  The  Republican  leaders  deemed  it 
wise  to  avail  themselves  of  this  not  very  promising  opening, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  ultimately  developed  on  both 
sides  a  strong  sense  of  the  desirableness  and  praticability  of 
some  form  and  degree  of  united  action  at  the  approaching 
election. 

The  Raines  Liquor  Law, —  Opponents  of  this  law  have 
called  attention  to  what  they  declare  the  failure  of  its  restrict- 
ive and  prohibitory  features  through  its  open  violation  and 
its  use  for  political  purposes.  They  quote  the  very  small 
number  of  prosecutions  under  it  in  Onondaga  county,  and 
assert  that  this  is  a  specimen  of  counties  throughout  the 
state,  and  that  the  promises  on  behalf  of  the  law  made  to  the 
"  Temperance  "  people  have  not  been  kept  (Vol.  8,  pp.  146, 

676). 

Campaign  Co7itributions  by  Judiciary  Candidates. —  Testi- 
mony before  the  Mazet  committee  has  drawn  attention  to 
this  practice  —  an  abuse  so  dangerous  that  its  continuance 
as  a  custom  through  many  years  past  seems  scarcely  credi- 
ble. 

The  testimony  went  to  show  that  in  some  instances  judges  had  been 
nominated  by  both  parties  and  had  contributed  to  the  campaign  funds  of 
both;  the  money  in  such  cases  was  given  not  to  insure  an  election, 
though  it  might  have  been  to  procure  a  nomination.  It  could  not  have 
been  to  advance  the  political  principles  which  the  candidate  favored, 
since  part  of  his  money  went  to  oppose  those  principles.  Judges  of  the 
highest  character  were  shown  to  have  made  campaign  contributions,  one 
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judge,  Barrett,  it  is  stated,  fourteen  years  ago  giving  a  friend  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  parties.  Judge  Cowing,  elected 
first  by  the  Republicans,  is  said  to  have  paid  that  party  $5,000;  and  at 
his  next  election,  being  nominated  both  by  the  Republicans  and  by  Tam- 
many Hall,  to  have  given  nothing  to  his  own  party,  but  to  have  con- 
tributed $5,000  to  Richard  Croker  for  use  against  the  Republicans. 

The  public  mind  has  been  awakened  to  see  that  all  such 
contributions,  however  honestly  intended  by  the  givers,  were 
in  effect  nothing  else  than  payment  for  nomination.  It  is 
felt  that  such  a  practice  sullies  the  purity  of  the  judiciary. 
One  argument,  indeed,  has  been  advanced  for  it :  that  the 
judge  could  feel  that  he  had  paid  for  his  office,  and  thereafter 
was  free  from  all  obligation  to  the  political  boss  who  had 
given  him  the  nomination.  The  testimony  has  occasioned 
some  question  whether  an  appointive  be  not  preferable  to  an 
elective  judiciary,  inasmuch  as  governors  are  not  so  bribable 
as  bosses. 

The  State  Charities. —  A  remarkable  report  in  June  by 
State  Controller  William  J.  Morgan,  calling  attention  to  what 
he  deemed  needless  expenditures  in  some  of  the  state  chari- 
table institutions,  aroused  a  bitter  discussion.  There  are 
fourteen  of  these  institutions,  asylums,  etc.,  whose  officers 
and  employees  are,  according  to  the  law  of  1899,  to  report  to 
the  controller,  and  to  be  classified  into  grades,  and  their  sal- 
aries fixed  by  the  state  controller  and  the  president  of  the 
state  board  of  charities,  subject  to  the  approval,  in  writing,  of 
the  governor.  The  controller's  reduction  of  the  managers' 
estimates  of  cost  for  maintenance  had  caused  in  June  the 
resignation  of  the  managers  of  some  of  them,  and  others 
were  expected.  The  ground  alleged  by  the  resigning  mana- 
gers was  in  effect  that  the  state  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  are 
so  construed  by  the  department  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
bear  so  much  responsibility  with  so  little  control.  It  is 
alleged  on  the  other  side  that  much  political  patronage  will 
be  lost,  and  many  pay-rolls  will  be  cut  by  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  abridging  the  heretofore  usual  local  control. 
The  whole  matter  opened  by  the  report  was  to  be  laid  before 
Governor  Roosevelt. 

Miscellaneous.  —  In  July,  Attorney-General  Davies  com- 
puted the  aggregate  claims  of  property  owners  along  the 
Erie  and  other  canals  for  damage  due  to  work  while  the 
$9,000,000  improvement  was  in  progress,  as  amounting  to 
nearly  $1,000,000.  The  claims  number  about  600;  their 
amount  is  apportioned  mostly  to  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Erie  canal. 
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A  monumental  fountain  at  the  entrance  to  the  Concourse, 
i6ist  Street  and  Mott  Avenue,  New  York  City,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  Heinrich  Heine,  German  poet  and  vigorous 
advocate  of  personal  liberty  and  political  freedom,  was  un- 
veiled and  dedicated  on  July  8.  In  the  presence  of  a  great 
throng,  the  presentation  to  the  city  was  made  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Richard,  to  the  president  of  the  municipal  council ;  and 
amid  enthusiastic  cheers  the  fountain  was  unveiled  by  a 
committee  of  ladies.  The  Lorelei  was  sung  by  the  United 
Singing  Society  of  2,000  voices. 

Pennsylvania.  —  The  Republican  state  convention  at 
Harrisburg,  August  24,  was  controlled  in  the  interests  of 
United  States  Senator  M.  S.  Quay.  The  platform  adopted 
is  a  very  strong  indorsement  of  the  national  administration 
and  its  policies.  The  anti-Quay  faction,  under  lead  of  State 
Senator  William  Flinn,  mustered  only  48  votes  against  the 
platform's  indorsement  of  Governor  Stone's  action  in  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Quay  to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  United  States 
senate  (pp.  121,  413).     Following  was  the  ticket  nominated  : 

For  supreme  court  judge,  J.  Hay  Brown,  of  I.ancaster ;  for  superior 
court  judge,  Josiah  R.  Adams,  of  Philadelphia;  for  state  treasurer, 
Lieut.-Col.  James  E.  Barnett,  of  the  loth  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 


PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  College  Presidents,  —  The  last  few  months  have 
witnessed  an  unusually  large  number  of  important  appoint- 
ments to  the  presidency  of  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Following  the  election  of  President  Hadley  at  Yale  (p.  418), 
President  Faunce  at  Brown  (p.  421),  and  President  Wheeler 
at  California  (p.  422),  came  the  announcement  that  Amherst 
(Mass.)  College  had  on  June  27  chosen  a  new  head  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Harris,  president  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

Harris,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  president  of  Amherst  College,  was 
born  at  East  Machias,  Me.,  April  i,  1844.  Prepared  for  college  at 
Washington  Academy,  East  Machias,  and  was  graduated  at  Amherst, 
'66.  He  then  entered  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
one  year,  and  was  graduated  at  Andover  in  1869.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
High  Street  Congregational  church,  Auburn,  Me.,  1869-72,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Central  church  of  Providence,  R.  I.  In  1883 
he  was  made  Abbott  professor  of  Christian  theology  at  the  Andover 
Seminary,  and  continued  in  that  place  to  the  end  of  the  present  scholas- 
tic year.  Since  1896  he  has  also  acted  as  president  of  that  institution. 
Dr.  Harris  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Andover  Review,  1884-93,  a"<i 
has  contributed  many  articles  on  theological  subjects  to  other  periodi- 
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cals.  He  has  also  published  "Moral  Evolution  "  (1896),  and  "Inequal- 
ity and  Progress"  (1897),  two  books  in  which  he  attempts  to  answer 
Benjamin  Kidd.  They  attracted  wide  attention  among  theologians  be- 
cause of  their  freshness  and  originality.  For  the  last  two  years  Dr. 
Harris  has  been  one  of  the  university  preachers  at  Harvard.  He  was 
also  preacher  to  Dartmouth  College  1894-99.  Amherst  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  in  1883.  Dr.  Harris  was  married,  December  24, 
1873,  to  Miss  Jane  A.  Viall,  of  Providence,  and  has  one  son. 

The  University  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  on  July  6,  elected 
as  president  Prof.  Rush 
Rhees,  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Institute, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
who  will  take  up  the 
active  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  academic  year. 

Professor  Rhees  is  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  and  of  the  Hartford 
Divinity  School.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  professor 
of  Biblical  literature  at  New- 
ton, and  he  is  the  author  of 
several  text-books  bearing  on 
his  specialty. 

The  vacancy  in  the 
presidency  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  has 
been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  George 
E.  MacLean,  for  some 
years    president  of   the    State    University   of    Nebraska. 

President  MacLean  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Williams,  '71. 
After  taking  a  theological  course,  he  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Europe  for  special  study 
in  English  and  Ger  an  universities;  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  re- 
turned, in  1884,  to  become  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  In  1894  he  again  went  abroad  for  study,  spending 
the  year  in  the  British  Museum  and  Oxford  University.  He  was  elected, 
upon  his  return,  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  suc- 
ceeding his  friend,  Chancellor  Canfield,  who  had  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Ohio. 

The  presidency  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Colum- 
bus, is  now  held  by  Rev.  William  O.  Thompson,  D.D.,  called 
to  that  position  from  the  presidency  of  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  O. 
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President  Thompson  was  born  in  Guernsey  co.,  O.  With  great 
perseverance  he  worked  his  way  through  Muskingum  (O.)  College,  taking 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  1878.  He  then  entered  upon  a  theological 
course,  and  was  graduated  in  1882,  and  engaged  in  home  mission  work 
in  Iowa  and  Colorado.  In  the  latter  state  he  became  president  of  a 
small  college,  and  was  called,  in  1891,  to  take  the  presidency  of  Miami 
University,  which  has  just  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

The  appointment  of  a  successor  to  President  Thompson, 
at  Miami,  was  announced  August    15,  the   new  incumbent 

being  the  Rev.  David 
Stanton  Tappan,  of 
Portsmouth,  at  present 
moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Ohio. 

President  Tappan  was 
born  in  Steuben ville,  O.,  in 
1845  J  ^^^^  graduated  from 
Miami  University  as  valedic- 
torian of  the  class  of  1864; 
three  years  later  completed 
his  studies  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  of 
Allegheny,  Pennsylvania; 
accepted  a  call  to  Charles- 
ton, Iowa,  and  afterwards 
to  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the 
same  state.  Returning  to 
Ohio  in  1890,  he  became 
pasfor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Portsmouth. 

'The  Rev.  L.  E.  Hol- 
den,of  Beloit  (Wis.)  Col- 
lege, was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  in  July. 

President  Holden  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  learned 
the  shoemaking  business.  Later  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  found  a  posi- 
tion in  A.  T.  Abbott's  artist  material  store.  He  remained  with  Mr. 
Abbott  until  he  entered  Beloit  College  Academy  to  finish  his  preparation 
for  college.  It  was  Christmas  Day  when  he  told  Mr.  Abbott  his  desire 
for  a  college  course,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Beloit  as  soon  as  he  could 
save  $50.  Mr.  Abbott  was  so  taken  with  the  earnestness  of  the  boy  that 
he  said :  "  I  will  give  you  $25  in  gold  when  you  can  raise  the  other  $25." 
He  replied,  "  I  will  go  with  the  25;  "  and  so,  on  January  4,  1882,  L.  E. 
Holden  registered  at  Beloit  College  Academy.  He  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  in  1884,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  '88,  and  took  the 
master's  degree  in  1891.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  University 
in  1891,  and  was  called  to  the  Knapp  chair  of  oratory  at  Beloit  College. 

Other  Personal  Notes. —  On  August  22  the  resignation 
of  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  as  representative  in  Congress 
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from  the  first  district  of  Maine  (p.  416),  was  received  and 
accepted  by  Governor  Powers,  to  take  effect  September  4. 
Mr.  Reed  has  since  taken  up  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York  City. 

On  July  31  was  officially  announced  the  elevation  to  the 
peerage  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  whose  service  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  done 
much  to  cement  the  pres- 
ent ties  of  friendship 
between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  na- 
tions. 

Lord  Pauncefote  was 
born  in  1828,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Robert  Pauncefote  of  Pres- 
ton Court,  Cloucestershire, 
England.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Liner  Temple 
in  1852,  and  joined  the  Ox- 
ford Circuit.  Li  1865  he  was 
appointed  attorney- general 
of  Hong-Kong  —  a  post  he 
held  for  four  years.  He  was 
ex-officio  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  coun- 
cils, and  acting  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  1869-72 
He  prepared  "The  Hong- 
Kong  Code  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure," and  other  important 
ordinances  now  in  force  in 
the  colony  relating  to  law 
reform  and  the  constitution 
of  the  courts,  and  to  emigra- 
tion, extradition,  and  other  subjects.  He  was  knighted  in  1874  for  his 
services  to  the  colony.  He  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  in  1873;  assistant  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in 
1874;  assistant  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  1876,  and 
permanent  under-secretary  in  1882.  \\\  1889  he  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  and  since  1893 
has  been  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  (Vol.  3,  p.  28). 
He  was  made  C.B.  and  K.C.M.G.  in  1880;  G.C.M.G  in  1885;  K.C.R. 
in  1888;  and  G.C.H.  in  1892.  His  latest  service  was  as  head  of  the 
British  delegation  to  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  (p.  294).  For  por- 
trait, see  Vol.  4,  p.  318;  Vol.  6,  p.  811  ;   Vol.  8,  p.  338. 

The  American  Book  Company  of  New  York  is  entitled 
to  full  credit  for  the  use  of  the  map  of  the  Philippine  islands 
on  page  40  of  this  volume,  and  of  that  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands  on  page  5  7 ,  which  are  reproductions  of  maps  appear- 
ing in  their  copyrighted  pamphlet,  "  Our  New  Possessions." 
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These  maps  were  selected  as  being  the  best  which  we  had 
seen  for  the  purposes  of  Current  History  ;  and  their  pubh- 
cation  without  credit  was  an  oversight  which  we  are  anxious 
to  correct. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  University,  was 
in  July  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try—  the  first  American  to  be  elected  as  head  of  an  Eng- 
lish scientific  society.  Dr.  Chandler  was  for  eleven  years 
chemist  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 

Professor  Bliss  Perry,  for  seven  years  professor  of  ora- 
tory and  aesthetic  criticism  in  Princeton  University,  accepted 
in  August  the  position  of  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Motithly^  to 
succeed  W.  H.  Page.     He  is  a  graduate  of  Williams. 

A  knighthood  in  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  was  con- 
ferred in  August  upon  Maurice  Grau,  the  operatic  manager, 
in  recognition  of'  his  work  on  behalf  of  French  art  —  the  first 
instance  of  the  distinction  being  conferred  on  a  foreign  im- 
presario. 

A  permanent  director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics, to  succeed  General  Russell  Hastings  (p.  162),  has  been 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  person  of  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  Rockhill,  late  United  States  minister  to  Greece  (p.  415). 
Mr.  Rockhill  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  May 
20. 

The  first  Chinese  pensioner  of  the  government  is  Ah  Yu, 
who  enlisted  in  the  navy  in  1884,  ^.nd  was  one  of  the  Olymi- 
pid's  crew  in  the  battle  of  Manila.  He  is  an  invalid  from 
lung  trouble,  and  receives  $30  a  month. 

Dartmouth  College,  on  September  19,  received  from  Ed- 
ward Tuck,  '62,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  Hon.  Amos 
Tuck,  '35,  who  was  a  trustee  of  the  college  1857-66,  a  gift 
of  $300,000,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Amos  Tuck  Endowment 
Fund,"  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
purposes  of  instruction. 

A  gift  of  $250,000  toward  the  proposed  endowment  fund 
of  $2,000,000  for  Brown  University,  has  been  made  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller. 

On  September  24  and  25  was  celebrated  in  Newport,  R. 
I.,  the  marriage  of  Miss  Julia  Dent  Grant,  daughter  of  Brig- 
adier-General F.  D.  Grant,  U.S.V.,  to  Prince  Michael  Canta- 
cuzene.  Count  Speransky,  of  Russia.  The  Russian  Orthodox 
service  was  held  on  the  24th  at  the  "  Beaulieu,"  the  summer 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  of  Chicago,  111. 
On  the  25th  the  marriage  was  solemnized  according  to  the 
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rites  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  All  Saints' 
Memorial  chapel,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Porter,  rector  of  Emmanuel 
church,  assisted  by  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Nevins  of  the  American  church  in  Rome, 
Italy. 

An  Architectural  Competition. —  A  unique  incident  in 

the  history  of  collegiate  architecture  has  been  the  competi- 
tion to  secure  the  best  plans  of  new  buildings  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  Berkeley.  The  cost  of  the  competi- 
tion, about  $100,000,  has  been  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Phcebe  A. 
Hearst. 

It  comprised  two  stages,  the  first  an  open  competition  in  which  it 
was  promised  that  an  expert  international  jury  should  judge,  and  that 
not  less  than  $15,000  should  be  distributed  in  prizes;  that  at  least  ten 
plans  should  be  retained,  and  their  authors  invited  to  enter  a  second 
competition,  in  which  at  least  $20,000  should  be  distributed  in  premiums 
to  not  fewer  than  five  plans,  and  not  less  than  $8,000  to  the  plan  placed 
first. 

The  judges  named  were  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  of  England,  for  whom 
Mr.  Belcher  was  afterwards  substituted;  M.  Jean  Louis  Pascal,  of 
France,  member  of  the  Upper  Council  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts;  Herr 
Wallot,  of  Germany,  the  architect  of  the  new  legislative  palace  at  Berlin  ; 
Mr.  Walter  Cook,  of  New  York,  of  the  firm  of  Babb,  Cook  &  Willard; 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Reinstein,  of  San  Francisco,  a  graduate  of  the  university, 
and  member  of  its  board  of  regents.  A  peculiarity  of  the  scheme  was 
the  provision  that,  although  every  competitor  was  fully  informed,  by 
maps,  surveys,  photographs,  and  models,  of  "the  lay  of  the  land  "  upon 
which  his  buildings  were  to  be  placed,  yet  a  free  passage  from  his  resi- 
dence to  Berkeley  and  back,  was  offered  to  every  architect  whose  work 
should  be  premiated  in  the  first  competition,  and  who  should  thus  be 
entitled  to  enter  the  second. 

The  first  competition  was  decided  at  Antwerp,  in  July,  1898,  and 
attracted  98  competitors.  There  were  eleven  prize-winners  —  six  Amer- 
icans, three  Frenchmen,  one  Dutchman,  and  one  Swiss.  These  com- 
petitors had  six  months  in  which  to  prepare  their  designs  for  the  second 
competition.  This  was  decided  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  design  of  M. 
E.  Benard,  of  Paris,  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  best.  The  author 
received  a  prize  of  $10,000.  The  other  four  prize-winners,  in  their  order, 
are —  Ilowells,  Stokes  &  Hornbostle,  of  New  York,  $4,000;  Despradelles 
&  Codman,  of  Boston,  $3,000;  Howard  &  Cauldwell,  of  New  York, 
$2,000;  Lord,  Hewlett  &  Hull,  of  New  York,  $r,ooo. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Hearst  proposes  to  give  $8,000,000 
toward  the  endowment  fund  of  the  university. 

The  Mystic  Peace  Convention.  —  The  first  important 

peace  meeting  since  the  close  of  the  Conference  at  The 
Hague  was  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Peace 
Union  and  the  3 2d  of  the  Connecticut  Christian  Peace  Soci- 
ety, which  was  held  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  August  23-26. 
Alfred  H.  Love,  of  Philadelphia,  for  ^^  years  president  of 
the  Universal  Peace  Union,  presided. 
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A  large  number  of  speakers  of  national  and  international  fame  were 
present,  including  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  W.  Evans 
Darby,  LL.  D.,  of  England,  secretary  of  the  London  Peace  Society  and 
editor  of  the  Herald  of  Peace;  Benj.  F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston, 
secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  editor  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  ;  Mary  Frost  Ormsby  Evans,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  president  of  the 
Woman's  International  Peace  League  and  editor  of  the  Rhode  Islander  ; 
James  H.  Earle,  of  Boston,  editor  of  the  Cottti'ibutor  ;  Samuel  Marsh, 
LL.  D.,  of  New  York  City;  Prof.  Daniel  Batchellor,  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn. ;   and  Rev.  H.  L.  Hastings,  of  Boston,  editor  of  The  Christiati. 

Dr.  Trueblood,  Dr.  Darby,  and  May  Wright  Sewall,  of  Indianapolis, 
president  of  the  International  Council  of  Women,  who  were  present  at 
'i'he  Hague  during  the  Peace  Conference  there,  brought  reports  from 
that  great  gathering.  Dr.  Trueblood  spoke  on  "The  Significance  and 
Results  of  The  Hague  Conference,"  and  Dr.  Darby's  address  dealt  with 
"The  Necessity  and  Work  of  the  Conference  at  The  Hague." 

Resolutions  were  adopted  that  a  delegation  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  President  McKinley  to  call  his  attention  to  the  ease  with  which  an 
end  might  be  put  to  the  present  war  in  the  Philippines.. 

The  following  convictions  were  also  unanimously  endorsed  : 

"  That  whatever  calamities  shall  follow  the  unjustifiable  and  cruel 
war  with  Spain  and  the  Filipinos,  our  duty  is  to  educate  public  opinion 
to  the  error  and  wrongs  of  a  departure  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  cardinal  principles  of  religion,  and  the  rights  of  mankind. 

"  That  although  our  efforts  to  avert  the  war  with  Spain  were  un- 
availing and  our  appeals  for  stopping  the  war  in  the  Philippines  have 
been  unheeded,  we  see  to-day  a  recognition  that  we  were  right  and  that 
our  efforts  to  stop  the  wars  must  be  continued  and  increased. 

"  That  President  McKinley  was  right  when  he  said  :  *  I  speak  not  of 
forcible  annexation,  for  that  cannot  be  thought  of.  That,  by  our  code 
of  morality,  would  be  criminal  aggression.'  And  we  hold  him  to  the  line 
and  plummet  of  his  professions.  Retraction  is  better  than  protraction. 
The  sooner  we  withdraw  our  battleships  and  armies  from  the  Philip- 
pines, the  sooner  we  will  redeem  our  country  from  its  false  and  danger- 
ous position. 

"That  military  censorship  of  the  press,  as  exercised  in  the  Philip- 
pine war,  deceives  and  misleads,  and  is  a  crime  against  the  people  and 
subversion  of  their  rights. 

"That  the  ultimate  triumph  of  peace  principles  may  be  greatly 
hastened  by  the  proper  education  of  our  youth  ;  and  we  urge  upon  pa- 
rents and  teachers  to  refrain  from  familiarizing  their  minds  with  scenes 
or  pictures  of  cruelty  and  violence,  to  implant  in  their  hearts  that  broad 
sense  of  justice  which  recognizes  the  rights  of  all  God's  creatures,  of 
whatever  race  and  nation,  including  also  animal  creation. 

*'  That,  commercially,  the  losses  and  obstructions  inflicted  by  war 
upon  trade  are  overwhelmingly  greater  than  the  gains ;  and  that  peace, 
with  its  economy  and  reciprocity,  brings  stability,  confidence,  and 
prosperity. 

"That  the  power,  wisdom,  and  dignity  of  the  law  are  sacrificed  and 
superseded  by  giving  a  license  to  war  and  a  military  system ;  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  religion,  war  dethrones  the  very  altar  of  spiritual 
growth  and  observance,  whether  expressed  under  one  name  or  another, 
and  makes  of  practical  righteousness  an  empty  profession." 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  Mystic  Peace  Convention  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  International  Editors'  and  Journalists'  League  for  the  promul- 
gation of  the  principles  of  peace,  which  was  chartered  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
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Yellow  Fever  Outbreak.—  On  July  6  the  United  States 
transport  McClellan  arrived  at  New  York  from  Santiago, 
Cuba,  with  two  genuine  and  two  suspected  cases  of  yellow 
fever  on  board,  which  were  at  once  effectively  quarantined 
on  Swinburne  island.  A  few  days  later,  an  absolute  quaran- 
tine was  established  in  Santiago,  by  order  of  General  Wood 
in  command  of  that  department,  to  check  the  epidemic  which 
threatened  disaster  to  the  Americans  and  troops  there. 
American  hotels  and  saloons  were  ordered  closed ;  govern- 
ment employees,  except  those  of  General  Wood's  depart- 
ment, were  forbidden  to  enter  the  city.  Official  headquarters 
and  the  troops,  except  one  company  left  in  Morro  Castle, 
were  moved  to  a  healthier  locality.  Passenger  traffic  into 
the  city  by  railroad  and  steamship  lines  was  forbidden,  etc. 

The  disease  broke  out  among  the  3,500  inmates  of  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  Hampton,  Va.,  toward  the  end  of 
July.  On  the  29th  seven  deaths  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
and  on  the  30th  there  were  thirty  cases  in  the  home.  Just 
how  the  disease  effected  an  entrance,  is  not  certainly  known ; 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  there  by  an  old  soldier 
who  entered  the  home  early  in  July,  and  who  had  recently 
come  from  Santiago  on  an  army  transport,  and  had  landed 
at  a  Northern  port.  Most  rigid  quarantine  measures  were  at 
once  adopted,  communication  with  Newport  News,  Hampton, 
and  Old  Point  Comfort  being  cut  off.  Up  to  August  6  the 
cases  at  the  home  had  totalled  40  in  number,  and  the  deaths 
II.  By  that  time  the  disease  was  under  control;  and  on  the 
12th  the  quarantine  which  had  been  declared  by  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  and  Northern  cities,  was  raised.  The  last  case  at 
the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton  was  discharged  from  hospi- 
tal September  i. 

In  the  meantime  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  notice  of  quarantine  was  served  by  the  city 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  the  state  of  Texas  ;  but  the  epidemic 
could  make  no  serious  inroads  so  late  in  the  season.  At 
Key  West,  Fla.,  however,  there  were  thirty-one  new  cases  re- 
ported on  September  19,  when  the  total  numbered  nearly 
400.  There  were  thirty  new  cases,  with  two  deaths,  Sep- 
tember 24.  However,  the  efforts  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
service  to  confine  the  epidemic  to  the  island  were  rewarded 
with  signal  success.  At  that  time,  also,  the  disease  was  re- 
ported under  control  in  Havanu,  Cuba. 

Miscellaneous.  —  A  remarkable  incident  occurred  August 
9,  when  Bishop  Janssen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
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Belleville,  111.,  excommunicated  the  members  of  St.  Patrick's 
congregation  in  East  St.  Louis,  numbering,  it  is  said,  about 
600  persons,  who  had  resisted  his  authority  in  the  matter  of 
appointment  of  a  rector  for  the  parish. 

The  White  Star  steamship  Oceanic,  launched  January  14 
(p.  193),  the  largest  vessel  ever  built,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  her  maiden  trip  from  Liverpool,  Eng.,  September  13. 
No  records  were  broken  on  the  passage,  the  run  from 
Daunt's  Rock  to  the  lightship  being  made  in  6  days  2  hours 
37  minutes.  On  the  fourth  day  out,  the  vessel  averaged 
20  1-2  knots  an  hour.  Following  is  an  interesting  table  of 
dimensions  and  other  particulars  of  the  largest  ocean 
steamers : 

Dimensions,  Etc.,  of  Largest  Steamers. 

Name  of  ship.  ITA.  I^-™"  ^^^P^^^'  I>-"gl^^-  ""S"'  Speed. 

Feet.  Feet.  Feet.  Feet.  Tons.  Knots. 

Great  Eastern   ' 692           83           57^  25^  27,000          12 

Paris 560            63            42  26^  13,000          20 

Teutonic 585           57^          42  26  12,000          20 

St.  Paul 554           63           42  27  14,000          21 

Campania 625           65           41§  28  19,000          22 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse    .     .  649            66            43  29  20,000          22.35 

Oceanic 704           68           49  32^  28,500          20 

On  August  30,  the  43d  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ossa- 
watomie  in  Kansas,  the  remains  of  ten  young  men,  comrades 
of  John  Brown,  were  reinterred  at  North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
heart  of  the  northern  Adirondacks,  by  the  grave  of  their 
devoted  leader  and  that  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  fell  in  his 
cause. 

On  August  14  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  New  York  pub- 
lishers, announced  a  reduction  in  price  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
from  35  to  25  cents  a  number,  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
work  not  to  fall  below  present  standard.  Important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  editorial  management  of  some  of  the 
pubhcations  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  McClure-Har- 
per  combination  (p.  425). 


CANADA. 
The  Dominion  Parliament. —  The  fourth  session  of  the 

eighth  Dominion  parliament,  which  began  March  16,  came 
to  an  end  August  1 1 ,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Its  results  in  important  legislation  are  compara- 
tively small,  owing  to  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  Conserv- 
ative senate  to  the  measure  to  which  the  Liberal  majority  in 
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the  commons  had  committed  themselves,  and  which  had  ex- 
cited most  interest  in  the  house  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  RedistributioJi  Bill. —  As  in  the  case  of  the  Yukon 
Railroad  bill  in  the  preceding  session  (Vol.  8,  p.  164),  so,  in 
this  session,  the  Redistribution  bill  (p.  429)  was  rejected  by 
the  senate  in  short  order,  July  20.  It  had  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  commons,  July  10,  after  an  amendment  insur- 
ing a  separatio'n  of  the  constituencies  of  the  City  and  County 
of  St:  John,  N.  B. ;  but,  on  its  reaching  the  upper  house.  Sir 
Mackenzie  Bowell  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that : 

It  was  expedient  not  to  proceed  further  with  the  bill,  as  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  British  North  America  act  that  the  representation  of  the 
commons  should  be  readjusted  only  after  each  decennial  census;  and 
that  as  such  census  would  be  taken  next  in  1901,  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  that  act  to  pass  the  bill. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  July  20,  by  a  vote  of  36  to 
14,  two  Conservative  senators,  Poirier  and  De  Boucherville, 
voting  against  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  committee  of  judges  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  who  should  delimit  the  boundaries  of  constituen- 
cies in  Ontario  municipalities  entitled  to  more  than  one 
member,  had  been  named  by  the  premier,  as  follows  : 

The  Hon.  Sir  George  W.  Burton,  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario. 

The  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Boyd,  Chancellor  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice for  Ontario. 

The  Hon,  VV.  G.  Falconbridge,  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  Ontario. 

The  debate  on  the  Redistribution  bill  turned  on  the  constitutional 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  Clauses  40,  51,  and  52  of  the  British 
North  America  act.  By  this  act  the  number  of  representatives  allotted 
to  the  province  of  Quebec  is  fixed  permanently  at  65.  But,  as  the  popu- 
lation of  Quebec  increases,  each  member  of  parliament  represents  a 
larger  number  of  voters,  and  the  proportion  which  65  b^ars  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Quebec  fixes  at  each  decennial  census  the  unit  of  population 
upon  which  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  have  the  right  to  claim 
representation  in  the  federal  parliament.  At  the  decennial  census  of 
1881  the  population  of  Quebec  was  such  as  to  make  20,000  the  number 
represented  by  each  member.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  increase  of 
jjopulation  in  Quebec  was  such  as  to  give  23,000  for  the  unit  of  repre- 
sentation. Every  province  in  the  Dominion  has  therefore  at  the  present 
date  the  right  to  send  to  parliament  as  many  members  as  it  may  possess 
units  of  23,000  persons  in  the  population. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  application  of  this  sliding  scale  to  par- 
liamentary representation,  it  is  laid  down  by  Section  51  of  the  British 
North  America  act  that  "on  the  completion  of  the  census  in  the  year 
187 1,  and  of  each  subsequent  decennial  census,  the  representation  of  the 
four  provinces  shall  be  readjusted  by  such  authority  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  at  such  a  time  as  the  parliament  of  Canada  from  time  to  time 
provides."  In  other  words,  the  federal  parliament  is  constitutionally 
obliged,  after  every  decennial  census,  to  introduce  a  Redistribution  bill. 
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When  redistribution  took  place  in  1882,  and  again  in  1892  (Vol.  2, 
p.  192),  it  happened  that  a  Conservative  government  was  in  power.  The 
Liberals,  at  present  in  office,  contend  that  on  both  those  occasions  the 
Conservatives  used  their  power  shamelessly  to  arrange  the  constituencies 
in  such  away  as  to  give  themselves  the  largest  possible  number  of  seats. 

Now,  there  has  been  no  decennial  census  since  the  accession  of  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier,  and  the  present  bill  is  not  a  redistribution  bill  in  the 
sense  ordinarily  understood.  It  adds  no  members  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. But  the  assignment  of  additional  members  to  those  provinces  in 
which  there  has  been  a  sufficient  increase  of  population  is  only  a  part  of 
the  duty  which  falls  upon  parliament  in  connection  with  the  adjustment 
of  representation.  Parliament  has  also  to  determine  questions  of  fran- 
chise and  of  the  boundaries  of  federal  constituencies.  The  present  gov- 
ernment came  to  power  pledged  to  reform  on  both  these  points.  The 
franchise  pledge  has  already  been  redeemed  by  the  Franchise  act  passed 
in  June  of  last  year  (Vol.  8,  p.  424),  under  which  the  franchise  for  the 
federal  parliament  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the  province  in  which 
it  is  exercised.  In  now  readjusting  the  boundaries  of  constituencies 
manipulated  by  the  Conservatives  for  partisan  purposes,  the  Liberals 
clami  to  right  a  grievous  wrong.  Their  plan  embodied  in  the  present 
bill  is  to  make  municipal  and  coimty  organization  the  basis  of  distribu- 
tion. County  barriers  are  in  all  cases  to  be  respected.  Where  the 
county  approaches  nearly  to  the  required  unit  of  population,  it  forms  one 
constituency.  Where  it  greatly  exceeds  that  unit  it  is  divided.  The 
guarantee  of  justice  which  is  offered  with  regard  to  the  subdivisions  is, 
that  they  shall  in  all  instances  be  determined  by  a  commission  of  judges 
supposed,  by  their  position,  to  stand  aloof  from  jjolitical  bias. 

The  Conservative  attitude  in  rejecting  the  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
based  on  the  contention  that  the  British  North  America  act  provides  for 
redistribution  immediately  after  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  then  only, 
and  that  a  redistribution  bill  at  any  other  time  would  therefore  be  uncon- 
stitutional, while  it  would  also  create  a  dangerous  precedent,  opening  the 
way  for  arbitrary  and  capricious  interference  with  the  organization  of  the 
political  machuiery  of  the  country. 

The  Liberals,  however,  claim  that  the  "redistribution  of  provincial 
representation  "  provided  for  after  each  census,  and  then  only,  is  one  thing, 
while  the  "  redistribution  of  seats,"  or  division  of  constituencies,  is  some- 
thing quite  different,  and  that  the  latter  is  allowable  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  decennial  censuses. 

An  opinion  on  the  issue  was  solicited  from  eminent  counsel,  includ- 
ing Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edward  Carson,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  united  in  deciding  that  "  it  is  competent  to  the 
Canadian  parliament  to  legislate  as  proposed,  and  independently  of  the 
decennial  readjustment." 

Although  the  operation  of  the  proposed  Redistribution 
bill  would  be  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  seats  affected 
by  the  measures  of  1882  and  1892,  its  principle  of  reform 
is  radical.  Outside  of  Canada,  interest  in  the  bill  depends 
chiefly  on  the  valuable  object-lesson  which  it  gives  in  the 
working  of  a  principle  of  parliamentary  redistribution  essen- 
tial to  the  effective  maintenance  of  self-governing  institutions 
in  centres. of  fluctuating  and  rapidly  increasing  populations. 
Evidently  no  new  country  can  hope  to  maintain  an  effective 
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system  of  parliamentary  government  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
face,  and  to  face  frequently,  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the 
necessity  of  redistribution. 

Senate  Refo7'm.  —  In  pursuance  of  the  agitation  for  reform 
of  the  upper  house  (p.  i68),  the  premier  on  July  17  gave 
notice  in  the  commons  of  the  following  resolution  : 

"That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
setting  forth  that  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  act  of 
1867,  respecting  the  powers  of  the  senate  of  Canada  in  the  making  of 
laws,  are  unsatisfactory,  and  should  be  brought  more  into  harmony  with 
the  principle  of  popular  government,  and  praying  that  Her  Majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  recommend  to  the  imperial  parliament  a  measure  for  the 
amendment  of  the  said  act  in  such  terms  as  will  effectually  make  pro- 
vision as  follows : 

"  If  the  house  of  commons  passes  any  bill  which  the  senate  rejects, 
or  fails  to  pass,  or  amends  in  a  way  not  accepted  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, then,  if  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  next  following  session, 
again  passes  such  bill,  and  the  senate  again  rejects,  or  fails  to  pass,  or 
amends  the  same  in  a  way  not  accepted  by  the  commons,  the  governor- 
general  may,  by  proclamation,  convene  one  or  more  joint  sittings  of  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  for  the  further  consideration  of  such  bill 
or  amendments ;  and  a  question  whether  such  bill  or  amendments  shall 
pass  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
present  and  voting;  and  the  vote  of  any  such  joint  sitting  shall,  as 
respects  such  bill  or  amendments,  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a 
vote  of  the  senate  under  the  existing  constitution." 

The  matter  was  not  pressed  to  a  vote  at  this  session. 
On  July  27  the  premier  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  held  a  conference,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  premier,  in  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  then  inor- 
dinately long  session,  agreed  to  withdraw  his  resolution  for 
senate  reform,  as  well  as  the  proposed  Insolvency  bill  and 
the  bill  "  to  amend  the  Criminal  code." 

Drummond  County  and  Intercolonial  Railway  Bills.  — 
These  bills,  which  had  passed  the  commons  June  13  (p. 
431),  were  also  passed  with  slight  amendments  by  the  senate 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The  amendments  were  concurred 
in  by  the  commons,  August  7. 

The  Railway  Subsidies.  —  A  new  era  in  the  relations  be- 
tween railways  and  the  public  was  ushered  in  as  a  result  of 
the  conditions  imposed  on  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  new 
enterprises.  Hitherto  such  grants  had  been  made  uncondi- 
tionally; but  at  this  session,  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
made  with  stringent  conditions  converting  them  practically 
into  perpetual  loans  rather  than  unconditional  grants.  The 
conditions  provide  for  government  supervision  of  freight 
rates,  and  guard  against  absorption  by  other  roads  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  charter. 
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The  subsidies  voted  aggregated  over  $6,000,000,  the  bulk 
of  this  going  to  roads  that  will  form  links  in  a  new  trans- 
continental line  which  will  possibly  to  some  extent  compete 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  line  from  Quebec  to  Port  Simpson,  on  the 
Pacific.  Starting  from  the  former  city,  there  is  a  railway  known  as  the 
G]*eat  Northern,  running  southwesterly  to  Joliette,  and  now  being  ex- 
tended westward  to  join  the  Canada  Atlantic  at  South  Indian,  the  Ottawa 
river  being  bridged  at  Hawkesbury  to  permit  this  being  done.  Large 
subsidies  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  this  link  have  been  voted. 

The  Canada  Atlantic  road  runs  westward  to  Depot  Harbor,  on 
Georgian  bay;  and  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  utilized  for  the  present  as 
far  as  P'ort  William,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

From  that  point,  there  is  now  in  process  of  construction  a  road  which 
will  extend  to  Winnipeg,  Man.,  running  through  the  rich  Rainy  river  coun- 
try and  skirting  the  Minnesota  boundary,  encroaching  upon  that  state  for 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  This  road  is  known  as  the  Ontario  &  Rainy 
River  road;  and  to  aid  in  its  construction,  parliament  has  voted  $1,000,- 
000.  In  addition,  handsome  subventions  have  been  voted  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  toward  the  sections  falling  within  their 
territory  (p.  171).  Altogether,  the  combined  subsidies  to  this  line  will 
amount  to  more  than  $14,000  a  mile. 

At  Winnipeg  the  Ontario  &  Rainy  River  road  will  meet  the  North 
ern  Pacific,  which  runs  westward  66  miles  to  Portage  la  Prairie.  There 
begins  the  Canadian  Northern,  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Ontario 
&  Rainy  River  road.  It  runs  northward  and  westward  about  400  miles. 
There  is  a  subsidy  for  this,  and  additions  to  it  are  being  made  every  year. 
Its  objective  point  is  Edmonton,  in  Alberta,  in  the  far  Northwest.  To 
another  comj^any  —  supposed  to  be  simply  an  alias  for  Mann  &  Macken- 
zie (Vol.  8,  pp.  72,  161),  the  owners  of  the  Ontario  &  Rainy  River  road  — 
there  has  been  granted  a  charter,  with  a  subsidy  of  $6,200  a  mile,  for  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  Edmonton  westward  to  the  Yellowhead  pass 
through  the  Rocky  mountains.  From  the  Yellowhead  pass  the  old, 
abandoned  route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  runs  to  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  at  Port  Simpson,  passing  through  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eraser 
and  the  rich  Caribou  mineral  country. 

Thus  the  new  system  will  extend  across  the  continent  from  tide- 
water to  tidewater,  and  will  be  composed  of  sections  of  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Canada  Atlantic,  the  Ontario  &  Rainy  River  road,  and  the 
Canadian  Northern,  with  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  connecting  link.  It  will 
be  essentially  a  freight  line,  and  will  depend  in  the  main  on  the  local 
traffic  which  it  will  develop  along  the  line.  It  will  follow  closely  the 
route  laid  out  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  when  it  was  intended  to  build  it 
as  a  public  work.  It  will  run  through  a  much  more  fertile  country  than 
that  traversed  by  the  present  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific;  but  the  mile- 
age will  be  so  much  greater  that  it  can  hardly  hope  to  be  an  effective 
competitor  for  passenger  traffic. 

Quebec  will  be  the  eastern  terminus  in  summer;  and  in  winter  the 
projected  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Quebec,  will  afford 
access  to  the  government  railway,  the  Intercolonial,  which  runs  to  Hali- 
fax and  St.  John.  The  bridge  is  to  cross  the  St,  Lawrence  eight  miles 
above  Quebec.  It  will  cost  $4,000,000;  and  one-fourth  of  this  amount 
has  just  been  contributed  by  the  Canadian  parliament.  The  company 
holding  the  charter  announces  that  it  hopes  to  have  the  bridge  completed 
within,  two  years. 
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The  total  expenditures  voted  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
including  the  railway  subsidies,  aggregate  over  $61,000,000 
—  an  unprecedented  amount. 

A  New  Speaker. —  The  speakership  of  the  commons, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  James  Edgar  (see  Ne- 
crology), was  filled,  August  i,  by  the  unanimous  election  of 
Thomas  Bain,  Liberal  M.P.  for  South  Wentworth. 

Bain,  Thomas,  was  born 
in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland.  In 
1837,  when  he  was  three  years 
old,  the  family  emigrated  to 
Canada,  settling  on  a  farm  in 
the  township  of  West  Flam- 
boro,  Wentworth  county, 
Ont.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools;  served 
on  the  township  council ;  and 
in  1870  became  warden  of 
Wentworth  county.  Was 
Liberal  M.  P.  for  North 
Wentworth,  1872-96,  and 
since  that  has  sat  for  South 
Wentworth.  Retired  from 
farming  in  1887,  and  has 
since  resided  in  Dundas. 
He  is  the  first  farmer  to  be 
elevated  to  the  speakership 
of  the  commons. 

A  New  Cabinet  Min- 
ister. —  On  September 
30,  James  Sutherland, 
M.P.  for  North  Oxford, 
was  sworn  in  as  a  mem- 
ber, without  portfolio,  of 
the  Laurier  cabinet. 

Sutherland,  Hon. 
James,  was  born  in  1849,  of 
Highland  Scotch  Presbyterian  parentage.  Since  early  boyhood  he  has 
resided  in  Woodstock,  Ont.,  where  he  has  extensive  interests  in  several 
financial  and  manufacturing  institutions.  He  also  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  educational  and  military  matters.  Upon  him,  at  different  times, 
the  electors  of  Woodstock  and  of  the  county  of  Oxford  have  bestowed 
the  highest  honors  in  their  gift.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  commons 
in  1880,  and  in  1891  became  chief  Liberal  whip.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  general  arrangement,  he  took  an  effective  part  in  organiz- 
ing the  national  Liberal  convention  of  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  313).  In  the 
present  parliament  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
ways, Canals,  and  Telegraphs. 

Other  incidents  of  the  session  were  the  negativing,  July 
21,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  41,  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  resolution 
favoring   an   inter-imperial,   preferential   trade  arrangement 
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and  attacking  Sir  W.  Laurier  for  his  free-trade  expressions 
in  1897  that  put  a  quietus  on  the  Zollverein  arrangement 
which  the  British  government,  it  is  claimed,  had  under  seri- 
ous contemplation  at  the  time  (Vol  7,  p.  441). 

An  amendment  to  the  Game  laws  was  adopted,  allowing 
sportsmen  who  shoot  deer  to  export  them. 

Dr.  Borden,  minister  of  militia,  announced  the  formation 
of  a  medical  and 
army  transport 
corps,  and  the  desire 
of  the  government  to 
have  the  whole  force 
trained  annually. 

The  action  of  the 
house  and  senate  in 
adopting  resolutions 
of  sympathy  with  the 
imperial  government 
in  the  South  African 
crisis,  is  recorded 
elsewhere  (p.    565). 

A  definite  agree- 
ment in  conformity 
with  the  provisions 
settled  upon  in  the 
early  part  of  the 
year,  respecting  the 
scheme  for  a  Pacific  cable  (p.  435),  was  announced  in  July. 

The  Prohibition  Question. —  The  parliamentary  session 
closed  without  any  definite  enactment  in  the  way  of  prohibi- 
tion. There  seems  now  to  be  an  almost  universal  agreement 
that  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  of  September  29,  1898  (Vol. 
8,  pp.  685,  915),  did  not  justify  the  enactment  of  prohibitory 
legislation  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Canada ;  but,  apart 
from  this  fundamental  proposition,  there  is  wide  divergence 
of  opinion.  The  incidents  of  the  quarter  in  this  connection 
are  of  interest  chiefly  as  showing  the  lines  along  which  the 
organized  forces  of  temperance  are  working. 

Following  a  meeting  of  its  Ontario  branch  on  July  11, 
the  Dominion  Alliance  met  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  the  12th. 
Both  bodies  adopted  resolutions  the  spirit  of  which  was  sub- 
sequently embodied  in  resolutions  submitted  in  the  commons 
by  T.  B.  Flint,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  in  sub- 
stance to  the  following  effect :    ' 
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That  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  prohibited  in  any  prov- 
ince in  which  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  the  general  federal 
election  shall  express  a  desire  for  such  prohibition.  In  provinces  where 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  thus  prohibited,  no  brewer  or  distiller  to  be  allowed 
to  sell  his  products,  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  or  for  export,  such 
manufacture,  sale,  or  export  to  be  subject  to  stringent  regulations. 

On  account  of  his  advanced  years,  Senator  Vidal  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  president  of  the  Alliance ;  and  Mr. 

John  Redpath  Dougall, 
editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Montreal  Witness, 
was  elected  in  his  stead. 

A  Labor  Party.— At 

a  session  of  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Congress  in 
Montreal,  Que.,  Septem- 
ber 2  2,  the  following 
resolution  moved  by  J. 
A.  Flett,  of  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  seconded  by  James 
Wilkes,  of  Rossland,  B. 
C,  advocating  the  for- 
mation of  a  political  or- 
ganization independent 
of  the  old  political  par- 
ties was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"  Whereas,  the  various 
reports  from  the  provinces, 
and  from  the  general  execu- 
tive of  the  congress  are  in 
effect  to  be  that,  so  far  as  our 
efforts  by  petitions  and  interviews  with  the  legislatures  of  the  provinces 
and  with  the  federal  government  of  this  country,  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  above-mentioned  methods;  Resolved,  That  this 
congress  recommends  that  the  various  central  bodies  of  labor  in  Canada 
take  such  steps  to  form  themselves  into  a  political  organization  on  inde- 
pendent lines  from  the  old  capitalistic  political  parties;  and  wherever  in 
the  opinion  of  our  central  bodies  there  are  insufficient  numbers  to  war- 
rant putting  candidates  in  the  field,  that  we  endeavor  to  have  direct  rep- 
resentation in  the  various  houses  of  parliament  on  lines  similar  to  the 
organized  workers  of  Great  Britain,  British  Columbia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia;  and  that  hereafter,  members  of  labor  organizations  founded 
on  the  platform,  and  advocating  the  interest  of  the  old  political  parties, 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  decoys  of  the  wage-earners,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  opponents  of  advanced  labor  movement;  and  that  this  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  all  the  organizations  affiliated  with 
this  congress;  andshould  such  a  vote  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  immedi- 
ately proceed  on  the  above  lines." 
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Canadian  Trade.  —  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  the  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominion  was  $319,- 
988,774,  a  gain  of  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  during  the  year. 
The  increase  is  due  wholly  to  the  gain  in  imports,  amounting 
to  over  $21,000,000.  The  total  exports  show  a  falling  off  of 
over  $5,000,000;  and  exports  of  Canadian  products  show  a 
decline  of  over  $7,000,000. 

Total  imports  were  $161,112,871,  of  which  $96,713,139  was  dutiable, 
and  $64,399,732  free.  Of  the  whole,  $152,402,110  was  entered  for  con- 
sumption, consisting  of  $87,796,279  dutiable,  and  $64,605,831  free. 

Exports  are  classified  as  follows  : 

Canadian  Exports,  1899. 

Canadian $132,779,408 

Foreign 17,521,840 

Total  merchandise $!ir)0,201,248 

Coin  and  bullion 4,01.5,125 

Total  exports $154,.31G,.373 

This,  with  an  estimated  total  of  $4,559,530  unaccounted  for  in  the 
returns,  l)rings  the  grand  total  of  exports  up  to  ^158,875,903. 

As  an  exporter  of  such  products  as  flour,  butter,  cheese,  and  manu- 
factures of  wood,  Canada  has  become  to  some  extent  a  competitor  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  articles  mentioned,  exports  for  the  years  1868  to 
1898  amount  to  $894,000,000,  wood  being  tlie  largest  item  ;  cheese  exports 
aggregate  $218,241,262;  butter,  $58,471,604;  flour,  $61,340,182.  Com- 
menting upon  this  growth  in  the  exportation  of  these  articles  in  which 
Canada  competes  with  the  United  States,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  statisti- 
cian for  the  Dominion,  says :  — 

"The  development  of  the  cheese-export  trade  is  marvelous.  We 
sent  a  little  over  $500,000  worth  of  cheese  to  Great  Britain  in  1868,  and 
in  1898  we  sent  $17,522,681  worth,  thus  far  surpassing  the  exports  of  the 
United  States,  which,  last  year,  to  the  mother  country,  were  only  $3,267,- 
607.  Of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  manufactures  in  1868,  cheese  only 
formed  3  per  cent  in  value,  while  in  1898  it  formed  over  31  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  of  manufactures.  The  exports  of  manufactures  of 
wood,  as  is  quite  natural,  occupy  the  highest  place,  but  they  have  not 
increased,  relatively  to  the  others,  as  rapidly.  In  1863  the  exports  of 
manufactures  having  wood  as  the  raw  material  were  61.7  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  while  in  1898  they  were  40.3  per  cent.  During  the  30  years, 
(heat  Britain  has  taken  of  our  manufactures  of  wood  over  $258,000,000 
worth,  while  the  United  States  has  taken  $242,000,000  worth. 

"We  have  exported  since  Confederation  to  June  30,  1898  —  thirty- 
one  years  —  of  home  products,  $2,464,277,239. 

"Our  best  customer  during  those  31  years  has  been  the  mother 
country.  She  has  taken  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole,  or  $1,260,565,- 
563.  Our  next  best  customer  has  been  the  United  States,  which  has 
taken  over  $955,000,000,  or  $305,500,000  less  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  British  West  Indies  come  next,  with  purchases  from  us  amounting 
to  $59,945,541.  Newfoundland  has  taken  $48,807,362  ;  France,  $12,190,- 
654;  Germany,  $9,089,194  ;  and  all  otiier  countries,  $118,640,647.  Great 
Britain  began  in  1868  by  taking  about  $r 8,000, 000  of  our  products.  By 
1872  she  had  got  beyond  $25,000,000;  by  1882,  nearly  $40,000,000 ;  by 
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1892,  beyond  $54,000,000;  after  which  year  her  takings  increased  stead- 
ily, till,  in  1898,  they  were  over  $93,000,000. 

"The  United  States  has  shown  no  such  activity  in  buying  from  us. 
In  1868  the  purchases  of  that  country  from  us  amounted  to  over  $22,- 
000,000.  By  1872  they  had  increased  to  nearly  $30,000,000 ;  by  1882,  to 
$41,700,000.  That  is  the  highest  figure  their  purchases  ever  reached. 
They  have  been  steadily  decreasing;  and  in  1898  they  were  only  $34,400,- 
000.  During  the  thirty-one  years  Great  Britain's  purchases  from  us  have 
increased  five  times  what  they  were  in  the  first  year  of  confederation.  In 
the  same  period  the  United  States'  purchases  have  increased  about  two- 
thirds  more  than  they  were  in  1868.  Great  Britain,  which  purchased  in 
1868  $4,400,000  less  than  the  United  States,  bought  in  1898  $58,300,000 
more  than  the  United  States. 

"  The  development  which  has  taken  place  during  the  period  under 
consideration  may  be  seen  by  the  comparison  of  1868  and  1898 :  — 

Canadian  Exports. 

Exports  of  1868  1898 

Cheese .$620,543  $17,572,763 

Butter 1,698,042  2,046,086 

Flour 2,284,488  5,425,760 

Wood 12,506,484  22,683,748 

Ships 837,592  191,069 

Other  manufactures 2,331,198  8,304,296 

Total  $20,278,347  $56,224,322 

St.  Clair  and  Erie  Ship  Canal.  —  A  project  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  interested  in  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
that  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  Lake  St. 
Clair  with  Lake  Erie,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  to  some 
extent  obviate  the  difficulties  of  navigating  the  Detroit  river, 
and  result  in  a  saving  of  at  least  1 2  hours  for  fast  freighters 
on  each  round  trip  between  the  lakes. 

The  canal  will  extend  in  a  straight  line  from  a  point  opposite  the 
"  St.  Clair  flats,"  to  a  point  on  Lake  Erie,  in  a  direct  line  to  Cleveland, 
O.  It  is  to  have  a  length  of  13  miles,  and  the  dredged  channel  in  Lake 
St.  Clair  to  its  entrance  will  be  19  miles  in  length.  This  will  give  a  total 
length  of  32  miles,  as  against  in  miles  over  the  course  now  in  use  by  the 
lake-carrying  trade,  through  the  Detroit  river.  The  canal  will  be  72  feet 
wide  on  the  bottom.  The  sides  will  slope  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  i,  making 
the  water  surface  156  feet,  with  a  depth  of  21  feet.  The  estimate  of  the 
engineers  for  the  total  cost  of  the  canal — $5,519,629  —  is  alleged  to  be 
a  conservative  one. 

The  canal  will  be  crossed  by  four  existing  railways,  which  will  neces- 
sitate that  number  of  drawbridges ;  and  three  other  bridges  will  be  re- 
quired for  highways.  As  the  difference  in  level  between  the  two  lakes 
is  only  three  feet,  no  locks  will  be  needed ;  but  there  will  be  a  guard  gate 
at  the  St.  Clair  end,  for  use  during  construction,  and  afterwards,  when 
repairs  are  necessary.  The  entrance  from  Lake  St.  Clair  is  shallow,  and 
to  obtain  a  21-foot  channel  through  the  lake,  three  miles  of  dredging  will 
be  necessary.  At  the  Lake  Erie  end,  less  than  half  a  mile  of  dredging 
will  be  needed  to  reach  deep  water.  At  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  harbor  of  refuge,  which  has  long  been  needed,  in  which  vessels 
may  find  protection  from  the  storms  of  Lake  Erie.  The  canal  approaches 
will  be  easy  of  access.     At  the  north  end  the  dredging  in  Lake  St.  Clair 
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will  be  300  feet  wide  at  the  outer  end,  and  this  approach  will  be  well 
buoyed  and  lighted  at  night  by  electricity.  At  the  south  end,  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  refuge  on  Lake  Erie  will  be  200  feet  wide,  with 
an  ample  basin  for  waiting  or  delayed  vessels.  The  whole  length  of  the 
canal  will  be  electrically  lighted  with  arc  lamps.  At  the  outer  end  of 
each  entrance  there  will  be  a  lighthouse.  The  draws  of  all  bridges  will 
be  operated  by  electricity.  It  is  estimated  that  two  years  will  be  con' 
sumed  in  building  the  canal. 

In  1890  the  tonnage  registered  at  American  ports,  passing  through 
the  Detroit  river  both  ways,  was  21,684,000  tons;  in  1893  ^^  was  23,001,- 
889  tons  ;  and  in  1895,  26,165,000  tons.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  certainly  increase  to  30,000,000  tons. 

Personal  Notes. —  On  July  i  Premier  Semlin,  of  British 
Columbia,  requested  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Joseph  Martin 
as  attorney-general  of  that  province,  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  Mr.  Martin's  absence  from  his  ofhce,  his  discussion  of 
executive  matters  outside  the  council  and  to  parties  not  of 
the  council,  and  his  indiscreet  utterances  at  a  banquet  in 
Rossland.  A  government  caucus  on  July  26  sustained  Mr. 
Semlin,  and  Mr.  Martin  at  once  resigned  both  his  office  and 
his  seat  as  member  for  one  of  the  ridings  of  Vancouver  City. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  McEvay  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  London,  Ont.,  in  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral,  London,  August  6,  to  succeed  Bishop  O'Connor, 
who  had  recently  been  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  To- 
ronto (p.  436). 

The  second  trial  of  William  H.  Ponton  for  complicity  in 
the  robbery  of  the  Dominion  bank  at  Napanee,  Ont.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  680;  Vol.  8,  p.  918),  was  begun  in 
Cobourg,  September  19,  the  venue  having  been  changed  from 
Napanee  on  account  of  the  extent  of  popular  sympathy  in 
that  locality  with  the  accused.  On  the  23d  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  In  the  meantime,  George  Pare  and 
Holden,  the  self-confessed  robbers,  who  had  escaped  from 
prison  on  May  i,  were  arrested  at  the  end  of  June  in  Camp- 
bellton,  a  seaport  town  in  New  Brunswick ;  and  they  are  now 
serving  time. 

Miscellaneous.  —  On  July  25  the  Banque  Ville  Marie,  in 
Montreal,  Que.,  suspended  payment  in  consequence  of  a  run 
on  the  bank  caused  by  news  that  the  paying  teller,  James 
Herbert,  and  the  chief  accountant,  F.  X.  Lemieux,  had  been 
guilty  of  defalcation  to  the  amount  of  over  $50,000.  On 
August  10  the  bank  went  into  liquidation  under  a  judge's 
order  issued  at  the  demand  of  one  of  its  unsatisfied  creditors. 
In  the  meantime,  confidence  in  others  of  the  French  banks 
in    Montreal  had  been  disturbed,  causing  runs  upon  them. 
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The  Banque  Jacques  Cartier,  accordingly,  July  2i,  took 
advantage  of  the  Banking  law,  which  allows  suspension  of 
payment  for  ninety  days.  The  Hochelaga  bank  and  the 
Banque  Nationale,  however,  met  the  situation  promptly  and 
effectually ;  and  their  evident  ability  and  willingness  to  meet 
all  demands,  coupled  with  an  appeal  from  Archbishop 
Bruchesi  to  the  people  not  to  lose  their  heads,  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  restore  confidence  and  suppress  the  threat- 
ened panic. 

The  city  of  London,  Ont.,  was  the  scene  of  riot  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  July  8,  the  outcome  of  a  strike 
which  had  been  carried  on  all  through  June,  but  up  to  that 
time  with  little  disorder.  In  the  afternoon  a  crowd  of  union 
strikers  and  their  sympathizers  wrecked  cars,  smashed 
windows,  and  stoned  the  police.  At  night,  in  the  commer- 
cial centre  of  the  city,  the  attack  was  renewed,  the  police 
being  powerless  to  restore  order.  Mayor  Wilson  read  the 
riot  act;  and  at  about  one  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  streets  were 
cleared  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  next  day,  other 
troops  arrived  from  Berlin,  Salt,  Windsor,  and  Guelph ;  and 
there  was  no  further  disorder.  Many  persons  were  injured, 
but  none  fatally.     Several  of  the  rioters  were  arrested. 

The  grievances  alleged  by  the  strikers  are  that  the  company  had 
continually  broken  or  evaded  its  agreements  made  with  them;  that 
certain  appeals  made  by  the  men  against  the  management,  one  month 
before  the  strike,  were  not  brought  before  the  directors ;  and  that  there 
had  been  a  discrimination  against  union  men  in  favor  of  non-union  men. 

At  about  2.40  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 22,  the  Dominion  Line  steel  twin-screw  steamer  Scotsman^ 
Capt.  Scrimshire,  which  sailed  for  Quebec  from  Liverpool 
September  14,  with  280  passengers  aboard,  ran  ashore  in  a 
fog  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Change  island,  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Belle  Isle  Light,  and  became  a  wreck.  The  loss  of 
life  from  the  disaster  is  put  at  1 1 ,  besides  three  missing  but 
probably  saved,  and  was  due  to  the  sinking  of  one  of  the 
lifeboats,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  passenger 
in  it,  was  not  plugged,  and  filled  rapidly  after  being  launched. 
Passengers  were  subjected  to  outrageous  treatment  by  the 
non-union  crew,  which  had  been  picked  up  in  Liverpool  dur- 
ing the  strike  there.  These  ruffians  invaded  the  steward's 
quarters  and  made  themselves  drunk,  and  then  systemati- 
cally looted  the  staterooms  and  baggage  of  the  passengers. 
After  many  hours  of  suffering  from  hunger  and  exposure 
with  insufficient  clothing,  the  passengers  were  with  difficulty 
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landed  on  the  rocks,  where  they  remained  some  days,  suffer- 
ing great  inconvenience  before  being  rescued.  Many  of  the 
crew  were  arrested  on  their  arrival  at  Montreal,  October  i. 
Others  were  captured  in  Liverpool,  England.  They  have 
received  various  sentences  of  line  and  imprisonment. 

The  Scotsman  was  built  in  1895  ^^  ^^^^  yards  of  Harland  &  Wolf, 
Belfast,  Ireland;  registers  6,041  tons  gross  and  3,867  tons  net,  and  is 
470.7  feet  long,  49.2  feet  beam,  and  31.9  feet  depth. 

Another  link  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
forged  on  July  21,  when  the  new  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Niagara  river  just  above  Queenston  and  Lewiston,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  structure  which  was  blown  down  in  1864, 
was  formally  opened.  The  ceremony  was  the  occasion  of  a 
very  pleasant  interchange  of  courtesies  between  men  thor- 
oughly representative  of  both  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
the  state  of  New  York.  An  open-air  banquet  was  held  under 
the  shadow  of  Brock's  monument,  at  which  speeches  were 
delivered  by  Hon.  W.  Caryl  Ely,  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Traction  Company,  constructors  of  the  bridge  ;  Hon.  George 
W.  Ross,  repr-esenting  the  Ontario  government;  Hon.  George 
Raines,  state  senator  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  A.  H. 
Green,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Reservation  ;  E.  H. 
Severance,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Illustrated  Express,  and 
others. 

The  new  bridge,  which  is  800  feet  long  and  has  25  feet  roadway,  is 
designed  to  form  a  connecting  link  in  a  belt  line  trolley  system  to  com- 
pletely encompass  the  Niagara  gorge,  from  just  below  the  Falls  to  the 
end  of  the  gorge  at  Queenston  and  Lewiston.  To  that  end  the  tracks  of 
the  two  existing  lines  on  each  side  of  the  river  will  be  used. 

The  money  stolen  from  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  branch  of 
the  Molson  bank  last  fall  (Vol.  8,  p.  918),  amounting  to 
$62,000,  was  recovered  early  in  August  from  where  it  had 
been  secreted  ;  and  John  W.  Anderson,  former  junior  clerk 
in  the  bank,  was  arrested  as  the  thief. 

The  engine,  baggage  car,  and  one  second-class  coach  of 
the  Montreal  and  Ottawa  express  train  on  the  Canada  Atlan- 
tic railway  jumped  the  track  near  St.  Polycarpe  station,  Au- 
gust 9,  causing  the  death  of  nine  persons,  and  injury  to 
several  others.  A  coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  cen- 
suring the  company  for  running  trains  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
over  a  roadbed  not  suitable  for  such  purposes. 

It  was  announced,  August  11,  that  the  striking  trackmen 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  (p.  439),  though  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  concessions  made  them,  had  decided  not  to 
renew  their  struggle  against  the  company. 
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By  the  foundering  of  a  sailing  yacht  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  harbor  of  HaUfax,  N.  S.,  September  4,  seven  Uves 
were  lost.  The  accident  was  due  to  a  sudden  squall,  un- 
stepping  the  mast  and  causing  it  to  punch  a  hole  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

On  September  6  and  7  a  storm  wrought  much  damage  to 
shipping  along  the  Nova  Scotia  coast ;  and  a  week  later 
similar  damage  was  wrought  along  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

On  the  morning  of  October  i,  several  buildings  were 
burned  in  the  village  of  Sunderland,  Ont. ;  loss,  about 
$8,000,  partly  insured. 

MEXICO^ 

Yaqui  Uprising.  —  In  July,  the  Yaqui  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  again  took  up  arms  against  the  Mexican 
government.  Several  severe  engagements  between  rather 
large  forces  on  both  sides  took  place  the  last  of  July  and  the 
first  of  August,  and  again  in  September ;  but  the  reports  of 
these  engagements  are  conflicting.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  Mexicans  under  General  Torres  have  been  able  to 
defeat  the  Indians  in  open  battle  after  stubborn  fighting,  but 
that  they  are  not  able  to  secure  the  fruits  of  their  victories, 
as  they  report  the  successful  capture  in  September  of  towns 
which  they  reported  as  conquered  in  August.  The  losses 
reported  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  have  been  very  large. 

The  Yaquis  are  a  brave,  intelligent,  half-civilized  race  of 
ancient  descent,  and  are  determined  to  win  their  independ- 
ence. They  have  revolted  again  and  again  against,  first,  the 
Spanish,  and  then  the  Mexican  government,  and  have  been 
preparing  for  several  years  for  this  conflict  by  working  on  the 
railroads  and  saving  the  pay  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  Yaqui  region  is  one  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  republic,  so  that  the  three  or  four 
thousand  armed  Yaquis  can  probably  maintain  a  successful 
guerilla  warfare  for  some  time  to  come. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Revolution  in  San  Doming:©.  —  This  quarter  has  wit- 
nessed a  complete,  though  almost  bloodless,  revolution  in  the 
little  republic  of  San  Domingo.  Although  nominally  a 
republic,  San  Domingo  has  for  the  last  eighteen  years  been 
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practically  a  personal  despotism  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Ulises 
Heureaux,  who  has  been  president  since  1882,  having  been 
reelected  four  times.  President  Heureaux  maintained  peace 
and  order  throughout  the  republic  with  an  iron  hand ;  but 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  grossly  misappro- 
priated the  public  funds,  and  that  he  habitually  exercised 
absolute  authority  in  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner.  A  bit- 
ter denunciation  of  him 
was  published  in  a  man- 
ifesto by  Gen.  Juan  Jim- 
enes  in  April  (p.  442). 
Three  months  later,  on 
July  26,  as  the  president 
was  just  starting  home 
from  a  visit  to  Moca  in 
the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  dispel  some 
symptoms  of  unrest,  he 
was  shot  through  the 
heart  and  instantly  killed 
by  a  follower  of  Jimenes 
whose  father  had  been 
executed  at  President 
Heureaux's  order  several 
years  previously. 

The  assassination  was 
the  signal  for  the  insur- 
gents to  rise.  They  made 
the  northern  part  of  the 
island  the  base  of  opera- 
tions; and,  one  after  another,  Macoris,  La  Vega,  Moca, 
and  other  towns  surrendered  or  declared  their  allegiance  to 
Jimenes  without  a  struggle.  Santiago  and  a  few  other  towns 
were  "  taken  by  storm,"  but  with  almost  no  bloodshed.  The 
only  serious  fighting  was  at  Dejabon  and  Monte  Christi. 
At  the  latter  place  several  engagements  occurred,  in  which 
both  sides  reported  themselves  victorious ;  but  a  three  days' 
battle  finally  secured  to  the  insurgents  the  possession  of  the 
town.  By  the  last  of  August  the  revolutionists  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island;  the  govern- 
ment troops  had  in  several  instances  deserted  bodily  to  the 
enemy  when  drawn  up  against  them ;  the  only  railroad  had 
refused  to  transport  government  troops ;  and  the  little  navy 
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of  three  inefficient  vessels  was  really  the  only  thing  that 
remained  loyal.  Accordingly,  August  3 1 ,  General  Figuereo, 
who  had  been  vice-president  under  Heureaux,  and  who,  at 
the  death  of  the  latter,  had  assumed  the  presidential  func- 
tions, resigned  his  office,  and  a  citizens'  committee  of  safety 
was  appointed  to  maintain  order  in  the  capital.  The  real 
safeguard  of  order,  however,  was  the  presence  in  the  harbor 
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of  San  Domingo  of  two  United  States  warships,  the  New 
Orleans  and  the  Machias,  which  had  been  dispatched  thither 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  The  revolutionists  elected 
a  provisional  government  to  serve  until  a  legal  election  could 
be  held,  with  Gen.  Horacio  Vasquez  at  its  head  and  Ramon 
Caceres  as  minister  of  war.  On  September  5,  General  Vas- 
quez entered  the  capital  at  the  head  of  his  government,  and 
the  revolution  was  complete. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  San  Domingo, 
General  Jimenes  went  to  Cuba,  and  tried  to  raise  filibuster- 
ing expeditions  in  that  island  for  the  aid  of  the  revolutionists. 
His  efforts  in  this  line  were  thwarted  by  the  United  States 
authorities,  and  he  himself  was  arrested  when  on  his  way  to 
San  Domingo.  He  was  soon  released,  however,  as  Major- 
General  Brooke  considered  his  arrest  illegal ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo,  though  without  arms, 
ammunition,  or  recruits.  He  was  received  with  great  rejoic- 
ing on  his  arrival  at  Porto  Plata,  and  his  journey  to  the 
capital  was  a  continued  ovation.  He  declared  his  intention 
not  to  assume  the  presidency  until  he  had  been  formally  and 
legally  elected,  and  announced  a  program  of  public  reforms, 
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which,  if   carried  out,  will,  it    is    thought,  greatly    improve 
affairs  in  the  republic. 

An  arrangement  was  made  and  popularly  ratified,  to  hold 
the  primary  assemblies  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
electoral  college,  who  nominate  the  president,  vice-president, 
and  members  of  congress,  on  October  6,  7,  and  8,  which  is 
earlier  than  the  constitution  provides.  Everybody  seemed 
satisfied    with    this    ar- 


except    a 
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president,  who  is  trying 
to  stir  up  a  revolt.  Gen- 
eral Jimenes  appears  to 
have  no  rival  for  the 
presidency,  and  General 
Vasquez  is  the  candi- 
date for  vice-president. 
The  most  serious  dif- 
ficulty which  the  new 
government  will  have  to 
face  is  the  grave  finan- 
cial and  economic  crisis. 
This  was  really  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  the 
revolution,  and  is  largely 
the  result  of  a  long-con- 
tinued reckless  and  ex- 
travagant fiscal  policy, 
not  only  under  President 
Heureaux's  administra- 
tion, but  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  country  is  bur- 
dened with  a  large  public  debt  of  about  $22,000,000,  and 
with  an  unstable  paper  currency,  which  has  fallen  in  some 
parts  as  low  as  50  to  i.  A  proposal  by  the  provisional 
government  to  repudiate  this  paper  money,  and  auction  off 
$10,000  in  gold  monthly  from  the  receipts  in  duties,  aroused 
a  strong  protest  from  the  foreign  consuls.  If  the  new  gov- 
ernment proves  able  to  solve  this  financial  problem,  and  to 
carry  out  the  line  of  reforms  laid  down  by  the  prospective 
president,  the  republic  will  in  all  probability  enter  upon  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  members  of  the  new  government  are  young  men,  not 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  had  little  political  ex- 
perience. 


Copyriglit,  1899,  by  Harper  &  Bros. 
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Heureaux,  General  Ulises,  late  president  of  the  republic  of  San 
Domingo,  was  born  in  Porto  Plata,  San  Domingo,  in  1846.  He  was  a 
mulatto,  of  fine  physical  appearance  and  good  intellectual  ability,  and 
possessed  a  great  capacity  for  work.  He  was  entirely  self-educated, 
and  had  a  good  command  of  three  languages.  He  was  a  brave  soldier 
and  skillful  general,  beginning  his  military  career  as  a  private  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  rising  in  three  years  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  gallant  exploits  as  a  leader  in  several  revolts 
against  the  government  of  Bonaventura  Baez,  from  1863  to  1874,  for 
which  he  was  twice  sent  into  exile.  After  two  years  of  private  life,  he 
headed  a  more  successful  revolt,  this  time  against  General  Gonzalez. 
This  brought  his  party  into  power;  and  in  1882  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  republic,  which  office  he  retained  for  eighteen  years,  although  the 
term'of  office  is  four  years  and  reelections  are  prohibited  by  the  consti- 
tution. No  one  dared  to  oppose  him.  His  administration  was  practically 
an  absolute  despotism  under  the  forms  of  a  republican  government.  He 
is  accused  of  the  grossest  immorality,  in  both  his  public  and  his  private 
capacity.  It  is  certain  that  he  maintained  a  greater  degree  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  republic  than  it  had  ever  known  before,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  has  involved  the  country  in  a  ruinous  fiscal  policy. 

JiMENES,  General  Juan  Isidro,  the  instigator  of  the  recent  revo- 
lution in  San  Domingo,  is  a  native  of  that  country,  but  has  for  several 
years  resided  in  New  York  City.  He  was  the  owner  of  large  plantations 
and  great  warehouses  in  San  Domingo,  but  was  obliged  to  sell  out  his 
interests  in  the  island,  and  flee  to  New  York,  because  of  his  public  oppo- 
sition to  the  despotic  acts  of  President  Heureaux.  He  has  been  well 
known  in  New  York  as  an  honorable  merchant  for  several  years.  In 
June,  1898,  he  attempted  to  stir  up  a  revolution  against  Heureaux,  and, 
it  is  said,  succeeded  in  tricking  the  United  States,  which  was  then  en- 
gaged in  the  war  with  Spain,  into  providing  him  with  a  steamship  well 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  which  he  was  to  engage  in 
filibustering  expeditions  to  Cuba.  Instead  of  going  to  Cuba,  however, 
he  landed  at  Monte  Christi,  San  Domingo,  where  he  expected  a  force  of 
insurrectionists  to  meet  him.  They  failed  to  appear,  and  Jimines  barely 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Hayti.  —  Early  in  August,  a  plot  was  discovered,  of  an 
insurrection  against  President  Sam  of  Hayti,  in  favor  of 
M.  Fouchard,  ex-minister  of  finance,  on  the  very  eve  of 
its  consummation ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were 
arrested  and  thrown  in  prison. 

Jamaica.  —  The  commercial  and  industrial  outlook  in 
Jamaica  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  presented 
July  13,  gave  cheering  accounts  of  the  industrial  improve- 
ment during  the  last  year,  while  the  future  affords  still  better 
prospects,  as  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fast  line  of  fruit  steamers  subsidized  by  the 
British  government  to  run  between  Jamaica  and  England. 
The  advantage  of  good  opportunities  for  English  and  Amer- 
ican trade,  such  as  Jamaica  now  enjoys  the  prospect  of 
(pp.  364,  441),  has  already  acted  as  a  stimulus,  and  exten- 
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sive  agricultural  improvements  have  already  been  begun. 
The  London  Thnes  points  out,  however,  that  such  struggles 
and  friction  as  occurred  early  in  the  year  in  Jamaica  (pp. 
1 80,  440),  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  future,  nor  permanently 
satisfactory  conditions  be  secured  in  the  British  West  In- 
dian possessions,  until  representative  government  is  super- 
seded by  responsible  government. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Guatemala.  —  The  financial  condition  of  this  republic 
continues  unsatisfactory.  The  low  price  of  coffee  has 
brought  great  distress  to  many,  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  country  has  only  a  depreciated  currency  of 
silver  and  paper.  Its  domestic  debt  is  now  about  $3,000,000, 
and  the  foreign  debt  about  $7,500,000,  held  largely  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  Although  these  ought  not  to  be  a  crush- 
ing burden  to  a  nation  of  nearly  2,000,000  people,  with  an 
annual  foreign  commerce  of  $30,000,000,  the  financial  strin- 
gency under  w^iich  the  government  labors  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that,  early  in  July,  President  Cabrera  issued  a  decree 
extending  until  October  the  time  in  which  creditors  may 
present  their  accounts  against  the  government  for  settlement. 
This  action  aroused  much  discontent  abroad ;  and  rumors, 
not,  however,  substantiated,  were  current  that  England  and 
Germany  contemplated  a  naval  demonstration  to  coerce  the 
government  into  fulfillment  of  its  legal  obligations. 

NicaragfUa.  —  Since  the  suppression  of  the  rising  under 
General  Reyes  in  the  Bluefields  region  (pp.  181,  442),  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  against  the  authority 
of  President  Zelaya,  which  he  has  put  down  with  the  help, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Liberal  administration  of  Honduras  and 
Salvador.  The  unsettled  financial  condition  of  Zelaya's 
government  is  shown  in  the  issuing  of  an  order,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  for  an  immediate  forced  loan  of  $500,000, 
and  in  rumors  in  August  of  a  compromise  between  President 
Zelaya  and  his  former  opponent,  Reyes,  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  latter  was  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  post  as 
governor  of  the  coast  region. 

Salvador.  —  The  detection  and  frustration  of  a  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  caused  the  government  of  Salvador, 
July  15,  to  declare  martial  law  in  the  department  of  San 
Salvador,  the  capital,  pending  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
spiracy. There  w'as  no  disorder,  and  business  continued 
uninterrupted. 
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THE  TRANS-ISTHMIAN  CANALS. 

An  enormous  gain  in  distance  and  steam  power  will 
accrue  to  steamship  commerce  between  eastern  and  western 
ports  of  the  American  continent,  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion of  an  inter-oceanic  waterway  at  the  isthmus. 

From  New  York  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  for  example,  is 
8,460  miles,  by  way  of  the  strait  of  Magellan ;   by  way  of 

the  isthmus,  it  would  be 
only  4,572  miles;  while 
the  distance  between 
New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  reduced 
in  the  same  way  from 
13,090  to  4,867. 

In  this  connection, 
great  interest  attaches 
to  the  following  com- 
mercial data  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Wash- 
ington : 

Of  the  total  annual  com- 
merce of  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  now 
amountmg  to  over  $100,000,- 
000,  only  about  $15,000,000 
is  with  the  United  States. 
The  imports  of  Chile,  Peru, 
J^^  c  u  a  d  o  r ,  and  13  o  1  i  v  i  a 
amounted  in  1897  to  over 
$50,000,000;  and  of  this 
amount,  less  than  $5,000,000 
was  from  the  United  States. 
Chile,  which  occupies  the  southern  half  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  about  equals  in  size  the  states  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  the  area  being  290,829  square  miles,  and  the  population 
3,049,352,  or  about  two-thirds  that  of  New  England.  Lying  largely 
within  the  temperate  zone,  it  has  developed  a  greater  variety  of  industries 
and  with  greater  success  than  its  neighbors  lying  nearer  to  the  equator. 
About  one-»half  of  its  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  wheat 
product  alone  being  about  28,000,000  bushels,  other  cereals  amounting 
to  about  8,500,000  bushels,  besides  fruits  and  vegetables.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  largely  grown,  and  wool,  hides,  and  leather  form  the  impor- 
tant features  of  her  exports.  The  most  important  of  the  exports,  how- 
ever, is  nitrate,  the  exportation  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
imports  in  1897  are  given  at  $23,908,524,  of  which  $10,614,775  was  from 
the  United   Kingdom,  $6,013,230  from  Germany,  $1,624,485  from   the 
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United  States,  $184,428  from  Spain,  and  $5,474,606  from  other  countries, 
thus  mdicating  that  the  United  States  has  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
imports  of  Chile.  The  Statesman's  Year- Book  gives  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports into  Chile  in  1896  at  30,249,002  pesos  from  Great  Britain,  20,080,- 
943  from  Germany,  6,807,165  from  the  United  States  (value  of  peso,  36^ 
cents).  The  imports  of  1897  included  sugar,  valued  at  5,983,659  pesos  ; 
coal,  4,122,918;  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  3,937,000;  sacks,  empty,  2,440,- 
209;  illuminating  oil,  1,458,090;  cashmeres,  1,221,918;  tea,  1,046,256; 
and  galvanized  iron,  1,292,176  pesos.  Chile  was  the  first  state  of  South 
America  in  the  construction  of  railways.  In  1897  the  total  length  of  her 
lines,  open  for  traffic,  was  2,661  miles,  of  which  1,233  belong  to  the  state. 
The  trans- Andine  line,  which  is  expected  to  connect  the  Pacific  with  the 
Atlantic,  from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  lacks  but 
46  miles  of  completion.  Recent  appropriations  for  completing  the  tun- 
nels required  for  this  purpose  encourage  the  belief  that  it  will  soon  be 
completed,  and  through  land  transportation  thus  given  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  at  this  point. 

Peru,  which  stretches  northwardly  from  Chile,  has  also  an  area 
equivalent  to  that  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  combined, 
being  463,747  square  miles,  and  a  population  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  Texas,  being  2,621,000.  The  imports  of  Peru  in  1897  are  given  at 
$8,065,792,  of  which  amount  $737,856,  or  9.15  per  cent  was  from  the 
United  States,  while  $3,060,736  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,370,880 
from  Germany,  and  $585,536  from  France.  The  chief  productions  are 
cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Cinchona,  India  rubber,  dyes,  and  medicinal 
plants  are  also  features  of  the  products.  The  foreign  commerce,  which 
is  chiefly  with  Great  l^ritain  and  Germany,  is  carried  on  from  several 
ports,  of  which  the  principal  are  Callao  and  Mollendo.  The  1897  im- 
ports are  given  at  18,004,048  sols  (value  of  sol,  43.4  cents) ;  the  chief 
exports  are  sugar,  silver  ore,  copper  ore,  coffee,  wool,  rubber,  cocaine, 
and  cocoa  leaves.  Over  one-third  of  the  imports  into  Peru  are  from 
Great  Britain,  one-sixth  from  Germany,  and  one- ninth  from  France.  The 
chief  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru  in  1897  were  woolens,  cottons, 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  and  machinery. 

Ecuador,  which  lies  directly  north  of  Peru,  has  an  area  of  120,000 
square  miles,  about  equal  to  that  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  com- 
bined, and  a  population  of  1,272,000.  Although  lying  directly  under  the 
equator,  the  great  elevation  of  its  tablelands  gives  very  considerable 
variety  to  its  productions.  Coffee,  cacao,  rice,  sugar,  rubber,  cal)inet 
woods,  chemicals,  and  minerals  are  its  chief  products  and  exports.  Its 
chief  imports  are  cotton  and  other  tissues,  provisions,  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  clothing,  and  mineral  oil.  Fronting,  as  it  does,  only  on 
the  Pacific,  its  distance  by  water  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  is  very  great,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  purchases  are  largely  from 
European  countries.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Ecuador 
have  never  reached  $1,000,000  annually,  the  nearest  approach  being  in 
1891,  when  the  total  was  $903,159,  though  that  of  1898  was  $855,193. 
According  to  the  message  of  the  president  of  Ecuador,  delivered  in  1898, 
the  imports  of  1897  amounted  to  18,004,048  sucres  (value  of  sucre  in 
1897,  47.4  cents  ;  present  value,  43.4  cents).  British  exports  to  Ecuador 
in  1897  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  the  chief  articles  being  cotton  goods, 
$1,350,000;  woolens,  $200,000;  and  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
$130,000. 

Bolivia,  being  entirely  an  interior  country  and  having  no  seaport, 
the  official  statistics  are  fragmentary  and  largely  estimates.  Imports  and 
exports  pass  chiefly  through  Antofagasta,  Arica,  and  Mollendo,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  in  smaller  quantities  through  the  eastern  river  ports, 
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Porto  Suraz  and  Villa  Bella.  The  total  imports  in  1897  are  estimated 
at  24,467,100  bolivianos  (value  of  boliviano,  43.4  cents).  The  chief  im- 
ports are  provisions,  hardware,  spirits,  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  and 
clothing;  and  the  chief  exports,  silver,  tin,  copper,  coffee,  and  rubber. 
Bolivia  has  an  area  of  567,360  square  miles,  or  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  entire  group  of  Southern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
with  a  population  of  2,019,549,  or  considerably  less  than  that  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  combined. 

A  similar  unsatisfactory  development  of  United  States  export  traf- 
fic is  found  in  the  case  of  all  the  Latin-American  countries  as  compared 
with  those  populated  by  English-speaking  peoples.  While  the  United 
States  sends  to  British  North  America  59  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
for  consumption  there,  it  sends  only  49  per  cent  to  Mexico;  to  Central 
America,  37  per  cent;  to  Colombia,  33  per  cent;  to  Venezuela,  27  per 
cent;  to  the  West  Indies,  20  per  cent;  to  British  Guiana,  25  per  cent; 
to  Dutch  Guiana,  17  per  cent;  to  French  Guiana,  6  per  cent. 

Of  the  $105,000,000  imported  by  Brazil  in  1897,  the  United  States 
supplied  about  12  per  cent;  of  the  $22,000,000  imported  by  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay,  the  American  share  was  less  than  7  per  cent ;  to  Argentina's 
$95,000,000  of  imports,  the  United  States  contributed  less  than  7  per 
cent. 

The  principal  remedies  required  are,  (i)  closer,  more  frequent,  and 
more  direct  steamship  communication;  (2)  greater  banking  and  ware- 
housing facilities  for  Americans;  (3)  a  closer  study  by  American  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  the  trade  methods  and  requirements  of  the 
countries  in  question ;  and  (4)  direct  solicitation  of  business  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  where  it  is  sought. 

SOUTH  AMERICA, 

A  South  American  Alliance.  —  Early  in  August,  Presi- 
dent Roca  of  Argentina,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
high  officials,  and  escorted  by  several  warships,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  president  of  Brazil,  by  whom  he  was  lavishly  enter- 
tained for  nine  days,  and  called,  on  the  way,  at  Montevideo, 
on  the  president  of  Uruguay.  This  incident  was  at  once 
seized  upon  as  evidence  that  an  alliance  of  South  American 
Republics  was  in  contemplation  for  protection  against  the 
growing  imperialism  of  the  United  States,  which  might  soon 
be  expected  to  turn  its  attention  southward.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Brazil  and  Argentina  in  this  country  em- 
phatically denied  all  such  statements,  declaring  that  their 
governments  had  only  the  most  friendly  feeling  towards  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  proposed  alliance  could  be  for 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes  alone,  as  the  exceedingly 
long  coast-lines  of  the  republics,  notably  of  Brazil,  and  their 
comparatively  weak  naval  and  military  armaments  would 
effectually  prevent  them  from  resisting  a  fully  equipped 
foreign  power. 

Brazil  and  Argentina  have  long  been  on  the  friendliest 
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terms,  and  each  of  the  two  countries  is  a  large  consumer  of 
the  products  of  the  other,  Brazil  of  Argentina's  grains,  hay, 
and  beef,  in  particular,  and  Argentina  of  Brazil's  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  perfectly 
natural  that  the  two  presidents  should  desire  to  confer  as 
to  better  arrangements  for  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  also  stated  that  President  Roca  has 
invited  the  presidents  of  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  to  a 
conference  in  Argentina  regarding  the  disarmament  of  the 
republics.  This  certainly  does  not  look  like  a  preparation 
for  a  political  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  An  evening 
newspaper,  published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  the  per- 
sonal organ  of  President  Salles  of  Brazil,  opposes  the  idea 
of  a  South  American  alliance  against  the  United  States. 
Other  members  of  the  South  American  press,  however,  seem 
inclined  to  stir  up  bad  feeling  against  the  United  States,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  denials,  persist  in  giving  credence  to  the  alli- 
ance theory,  and  find  "  hidden  meanings  "  in  such  incidents 
as  the  recent  cruise  of  the  United  States  gunboat  Wilming- 
ton up  the  Amazon  (p.  390),  and  the  visit  of  a  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  to  Bolivia. 

Argfentina.  —  There  has  been  considerable  excitement  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  over  the  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague 
in  Oporto  (see  Portugal)  ;  and  strict  quarantine  measures 
have  been  established,  which  cause  much  inconvenience 
to  commerce  and  travel.  A  flood  in  the  Chubut  valley  has 
caused  considerable  damage  to  property,  and  much  distress. 
A  scheme  for  colonizing  Patagonia  with  Italian  families  has 
been  proposed  to  the  Argentine  government  by  Gen.  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi  (see  Italy).  He  asks  for  a  grant  of  all  the  avail- 
able public  lands  in  Patagonia,  and  that  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  settlement  be  left  to  the  directors  of  the 
movement.  British  immigration  into  Argentina  has  almost 
entirely  ceased. 

Brazil. —  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Ama- 
zonas  district  of  Brazil  have  made  an  attempt  to  form  this 
district  into  an  independent  state  with  a  republican  form  of 
government.  The  congress  of  the  state  of  Amazonas,  how- 
ever, has  condemned  this  action  as  "  misguided." 

Paragfuay.  —  in  view  of  the  great  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency  of  Paraguay  and  the  great  need  of  a  circu- 
lating metallic  money,  a  firm  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  has 
made  a  proposal  to  the  government  of  Paraguay  for  a  con- 
tract to  coin  $2,400,000  in  gold,  silver,  and  nickel  pieces,  the 
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introduction  of  the  new  coins  to  begin  within  i8  or  24 
months  of  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Peru.  —  The  uninterrupted  quiet  and  consequent  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  Peru  since  the  election  to  the  presidency 
of  General  Pierola  four  years  ago  (Vol.  5,  p.  682),  was  only 
slightly  disturbed  by  an  ill-advised  and  ineffectual  attempt  at 
revolt  by  a  friend  of  Senor  Romana,  the  candidate  for  the 
succession  to  President  Pierola.  While  his  friend  was 
engaged  in  fighting  for  him,  Senor  Romana  was  quietly 
elected  without  any  opposition.  He  was  inaugurated  as 
president  of  the  republic,  September  8.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  character,  with  an  excellent  education  obtained  in 
England. 

Statistics  have  been  published,  showing  that  the  change 
to  the  gold  standard,  which  was  made  during  President 
Pierola's  administration  (Vol.  8,  p.  703),  has  proved  benefi- 
cial to  the  country.  Great  Britain  still  has  the  lion's  share 
of  the  trade  with  Peru,  as  she  has  had  heretofore. 

Venezuela.  —  Venezuela  has  carried  off  the  palm  in  the 
revolutionary  line  this  quarter,  as  she  has  had  a  revolution 
of  alarming  proportions,  as  Spanish-American  ones  go.  It 
started  in  August,  and  was  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of 
September,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Cipriano  Cas- 
tro, a  defeated  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  one  of  the 
western  provinces  of  the  republic.  No  other  cause  of  the 
revolt  has  become  apparent  than  the  ambition  of  the  leader 
to  obtain  the  presidency,  yet  he  has  enlisted  a  large  follow- 
ing, including  many  government  officials  and  troops.  Press 
reports,  combined  with  the  official  reports  of  United  States 
officials,  indicate  the  course  of  the  movement  to  have  been 
as  follows : 

General  Castro  organized  the  revolt  in  the  territory  of  Colombia, 
and  then  proceeded  swiftly  across  the  boundary  on  a  long  march  of  600 
miles  to  the  coast,  overcoming  on  the  way  several  detachments  sent 
against  him.  On  August  23,  with  a  force  variously  estimated  at  from 
4,000  to  10,000,  he  inflicted  so  severe  a  defeat  oa  the  government  troops 
at  Barquisimeto,  capturing  2,000  men  and  much  ammunition,  that  Pres- 
ident Andrade  decided  to  take  command  of  the  government  troops  in 
person.  He  organized  a  new  cabinet,  and  hastened  to  Valencia,  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  republic.  General  Castro's  forces  were  greatly 
augmented  by  the  followers  of  General  Hernandez,  whom,  with  500  other 
prominent  citizens,  President  Andrade  had  imprisoned  soon  after  the 
revolt  was  started.  This  General  Hernandez  is  that  veteran  leader  of 
revolutions,  who  had  only  recently  been  released  by  the  president  from 
prison  (Vol.  8,  p.  434;  Vol.  9,  p.  446).  With  this  reinforcement,  the 
revolutionist  troops  numbered  about  15,000,  and,  on  September  15,  in- 
flicted another  severe  defeat  on  their  opponents,  killing  1,500  of  them, 
and  capturing  Valencia.    President  Andrade  fled  to  Caracas,  the  capital. 
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The  insurgents  set  up  a  provisional  government  at  Valencia,  and  then 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  Caracas.  At  the  last  of  September  they 
were  hemming  in  Caracas  from  three  sides ;  and  President  Andrade  had 
been  warned  by  General  Castro  that,  if  he  did  not  surrender  the  city 
within  ten  days,  it  would  be  captured  and  given  over  to  the  sack  of 
Castro's  soldiers  for  six  hours.  The  United  States  cruiser  Detroit,  dis- 
patched to  protect  the  interests  of  United  States  citizens  residing  in 
Venezuela,  had  reached  Caracas  September  18;  and  Captain  Hemphill, 
together  with  other  foreign  representatives,  made  great  efforts  to  have 
the  matter  settled  peaceably.  A  truce  of  five  days  was  arranged 
October  i,  and  Captain  Hemphill  cabled  October  6  that  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement would  probably  be  effected  very  soon,  and  that  a  change  of 
administration  would  likely  be  involved,  reports  which  have  since  been 
confirmed. 
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SCENE  OF  THE  FIGHTING  IN  VENEZUELA. 

The  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  given  out  the 
following  staternents,  which  may  be  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection : 

Venezuelan  imports  have  increased  from  $4,058,609  in  1870,  to  $12,- 
053,502  in  1887,  and  ^13,241,000  in  1897  ;  while  the  percentage  furnished 
by  the  United  States  has  been  steadily  falling,  during  the  same  period, 
from  37.24  per  cent  in  1870,  to  30.42  per  cent  in  1887,  and  26.95  P«^r  cent 
in  1897.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Venezuela  have  fallen 
absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively.  In  1890  they  amounted  to  $4,028,583 ; 
in  1895,  to  or^ly  ^740464;  and  in  1899,  to  only  $2,851,634.  The  cause 
of  this  decline  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  foreign  testimony  indicates 
that  United  States  goods  are  especially  popular  with  Venezuelans,  The 
decline  in  British  exports  to  Venezuela  considerably  exceeds  that  in 
United  States  exports. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Close  of  Parliament.  —  Parliament  was  prorogued  Au- 
gust 9,  the  session  being  one  of  the  least  interesting  for 
years.  Very  few  bills  excited  any  special  interest.  The 
most  notable  of  the  bills  passed  were  the  London  Govern- 
ment bill,  the  Clerical  Tithes  bill  (p.  447),  and  the  bill  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  Niger  Company's  territory  (p.  610),  all 
of  which  were  passed  during  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  government  met  with  several  rebuffs,  but  never- 
theless maintained  a  practically  unassailable  majority,  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  three  seats  and  the  conversion  of  one  of 
its  supporters  to  the  Opposition  since  the  opening  of  the 
session. 

The  Liberal  Position.  —  The  Liberals,  during  the  session, 
conducted  a  negative  obstructive  campaign.  Yet  their  posi- 
tion is  stronger  than  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has,  by  his  tact  and  amia- 
bility, succeeded  in  keeping  the  Opposition  in  formal,  if  not 
hearty,  harmony.  There  are  still,  however,  too  many  cross 
currents  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  there  is  little  probability 
of  a  Liberal  victory  at  the  polls  until  the  rival  sections  fol- 
lowing Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  and  Mr.  John  Morley  rally  unitedly  around  one 
vigorous  leader. 

One  of  the  defeated  candidates  in  the  by-elections  in 
July,  which  resulted  in  giving  three  new  seats  to  the  Liberals, 
was  Lieut.  Winston  Churchill,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill. 

The  Naval  Manoeuvres.  —  The  public  interest  in  the 

naval  manoeuvres  this  year  was  little  excited,  as  there  was 
no  fighting,  the  program  this  year  being  of  a  strategical 
character.  Yet  there  were  really  several  features  of  great 
interest  connected  with  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  mobil- 
ization of  the  great  fleet  of  nearly  sixty  warships,  cruisers, 
torpedo-boats,  and  destroyers  was  accomplished  at  the  three 
naval  stations,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Chatham,  with  a 
record-breaking  celerity  that  must  have  been  highly  gratify- 
ing to  all  Englishmen.  Then  there  were  two  novel  features 
in  connection  with  the  manoeuvres  themselves.  First,  more 
prominence  was  given  to  the  use  of  torpedo-boats  and  de- 
stroyers than  ever  before,  and,  second,  a  trial  was  made  of 
the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  (pp.  255-268). 
The  practical  value  of  this  system  was  placed  beyond  ques- 
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tion,  as  communications  were  satisfactorily  maintained  be- 
tween ships  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  apart  and  separated 
by  both  fog  and  darkness. 

On  July  25,  a  new  first-class  battleship,  the  Vengeatice, 
was  launched  at  Barrow-in-Furness. 

She  closely  resembles  the  five  ships  of  the  Canopus  class,  but  em- 
bodies several  improvements  in  detail,  such  as  a  2-inch  coat  of  nickel 
steel  covering  the  whole  of 
the  sides  of  the  ship  at  the 
ram,  which  prevents  the  rup- 
ture of  the  skin  plating  in  the 
action  of  ramming.  Length, 
390  feet;  breadth,  74  feet; 
local  draught,  26  feet ;  dis- 
placement, 12,950  tons.  Ar- 
mament, four  12-inch  guns, 
each  weighing  about  50  tons, 
mounted  in  pairs.  Two 
screws,  each  with  triple- 
expansion  engines  of  6,750 
horse  power. 

Growth  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  —  An  inter- 
esting article  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  the 
London  Graphic  gives 
the  following  statements 
regarding  the  growth  of 
the  British  empire  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  beginning  of 
the  century  is  not  a 
marking  date  in  the 
growth  of  the  empire,  so  that  the  process  which  has  occurred 
is  one  rather  of  the  expansion  of  existing  settlements  than 
of   the  foundation  of  new  ones. 

Canada  has  grown  up  in  the  century  from  a  British  patch  upon  the 
northeastern  side  of  America  into  a  Dominion  which  reaches  across  the 
continent.  India  has  grown  from  three  small  presidencies  into  the  whole 
peninsula,  with  extensions  beyond  the  peninsula  on  the  east  and  to  the 
northwest.  Australia  has  grown  from  a  convict  settlement  into  an  entire 
British  continent,  with  the  separate  great  colony  of  New  Zealand  in  its 
neighborhood.  British  South  Africa  has  spread  from  a  tiny  Dutch 
colony,  itself  finally  acquired  only  within  the  century,  into  another  vast 
possession. 

The  one  great  new  field  has  been  the  lower  Niger,  for  British  East 
Africa  is  rather  the  expansion  of  a  virtual  protectorate  than  an  entirely 
new  creation.  In  the  Niger  district  and  in  British  East  Africa,  as  in 
North  Borneo  and  in  the  Zambesi  region,  chartered  companies  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  Crown,  but  the  connection  between  these  com- 
panies and  the  Crown  was  close  from  the  beginning. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  approximate  area  and  population  of 
the  British  empire  in  1800  and  in  1899  : 

Area  and  Population  of  British  Empire  in  1800. 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Population. 

United  Kingdom  (including  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Ids.)  .  121,360  14,991,000 

In  the  Mediterranean 119  100,000 

India ;  200,000  14,000,000 

Other  possessions  in  Asia 26,131  1,260,000 

In  Africa            20,000  150,000 

New  South  Wales 1,000,000  6,000 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 515,950  400,000 

In  Central  and  South  America  (including  West  Indies)          .  128,622  520,000 

Total 2,012,182  31,417,000 

Area  and  Population  of  British  Empire  in  1899. 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Population. 

United  Kingdom  (including  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Ids.)  .           121,360  40,200,000 

In  the  Mediterranean         .        .        • 3,702  420,000 

India  (including  native  states)  and  Baluchistan        .        .        .        1,668,960  313,500,000 

Other  possessions  in  Asia 125,256  5,640,000 

In  Africa  (including  Soudan) 3,748,220  42,440,000 

Australasia 3,175,320  4,950,000 

British  North  America 3,618,650  5,400,000 

In  Central  and  South  America  (including  West  Indies)           .          135,140  1,860,000 

Total  12,596,608        414,410,000 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  Welsh  national  festival,  the  Eis- 
teddfod^ held  at  Cardiff  the  last  of  July,  was  of  unusual 
interest  this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  occasion 
of  a  great  Pan-Celtic  gathering.  Delegations  were  present 
representing  the  Breton  Celts,  the  Feis  Ceoil,  and  the  Gallic 
Leagues  (Irish  and  Scotch),  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language,  the  Highland  Mod,  and  the  Manx 
Society.  There  were  contests  in  literature,  painting,  and 
music,  with  prizes  amounting  to  ^9,000. 

On  July  27,  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  well-known  actress  and 
famous  beauty,  was  married  to  Hugo  Gerald  de  Bathe,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Percival  de  Bathe,  Bart,  in  the  island  of 
Jersey,  the  childhood  home  of  the  bride.  Mr.  de  Bathe  is 
said  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty  years  younger  than  his  wife. 
She  is  to  resume  her  professional  career  during  the  season  of 
1 899-1 900  in  an  American  tour. 

Another  marriage  that  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest is  that  of  a  son  of  Lobengula,  the  chief  of  the  South 
African  tribe  of  Matabeles,  to  an  English  woman.  Miss 
Florence  K.  Jewell. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  International  Congress  of  Women, 
to  succeed  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  (p.  450). 

On  August  9  the  helmsman  of  a  French  fishing  boat,  the 
Etoile  de  Mer,  which  was  found  fishing   within   the  3-mile 
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limit,  and  persisted,  after  warning,  in  attempting  to  escape,  was 
unfortunately  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  pursuing  gunboat 
Leda.  A  jury  declared  the  death  "  accidental "  and  exon- 
erated the  officers  of  the  Leda;  but  the  Queen  gave  $2,000 
to  the  family  of  the  victim. 


GERMANY. 

The  Canal  Bill.  —  The  opening  up  of  Germany  by  means 
of  a  great  chain  of  internal  waterways,  is  a  project  upon 
which  the  German  Emperor  has  set  his  heart,  but  which  he 
sees  indefinitely  postponed  through  Agrarian  and  Conserva- 
tive opposition.  The  result  is  a  political  crisis,  of  which  the 
outcome  is  yet  uncertain. 

One  link  in  the  pro- 
jected chain  of  canals  was 
completed  on  August  1 1 , 
when  the  Emperor  for- 
mally opened  the  Dort- 
mund-Ems canal. 

Starting  at  the  North  Sea 
part  of  Emden,  and  utilizing 
the  River  Ems  for  a  part  of 
its  length,  the  Dortmund-Ems 
canal  passes  through  Miinster, 
in  Westphalia,  and  at  present 
terminates  at  the  Westphalian 
village  of  Heme,  situated  27^ 
miles  from  the  Rhine.  The 
connection  with  Dortmund  is 
formed  by  a  branch,  nine  miles 
long,  which  leaves  the  main 
canal  at  Hen  richenburg. 
When  the  work  on  this  canal 
was  started,  in  1891,  the  Ems, 
above  Papenburg,  would  not 
accommodate  boats  of  much 
more  draught  than  4  feet  5 
inches,  and  carrying  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  tons  of  cargo;  whereas,  vessels  of  600  or  700  tons'  burden 
will  now  be  able  to  proceed  directly  from  the  North  Sea  to  Dortmund,  or 
vice  versa.  There  was  some  idea  at  first  that  the  canal  would  be  of  great 
advantage  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  coke  from  Westphalia  to  Emden 
and  beyond ;  but  the  collieries  are  mostly  situated  some  distance  from  the 
canal,  and,  as  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  that  will  not  stand  much  hand- 
ling, it  is  expected  that  the  railway  will  still  be  chiefly  utilized  for  its 
conveyance.  As  regards  the  iron  industry,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
large  quantities  of  ore,  which  have  hitherto  been  shipped  to  Dortmund 
by  way  of  the  Dutch  ports,  will  now  go  direct  by  the  new  canal.  Timber 
supplies  from  the  Baltic  will  also  reach  Westphalia  more  readily  than 
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before,  while  a  very  important  branch  of  the  traffic  is  expected  to  be 
found  in  grain  from  Eastern  Germany.  Altogether,  the  canal  is  expected 
to  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  industries  of  this  part  of  Germany, 
while  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  vice-consul  at  Papenburg  it  "will  have 
a  distinctly  favorable  influence  upon  British  shipping." 

The  Dortmund-Ems  canal  is  of  still  further  importance  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  Rhine- Elbe  exten- 
sion, it  would  form  a  link  in  a  great  chain  of  waterway  communication 
which  would  stretch  right  across  Germany,  connecting,  in  an  almost 
direct  line,  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula. 
The  connection  with  the  Rhine,  by  continuing  the  Dortmund- Ems  canal 
from  its  present  terminus,  would  be  a  comparatively  minor  affair,  while  the 
second  section  is  now  provided  in  that  part  of  the  Dortmund-Ems  canal 
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which  lies  between  Heme  and  Bevergern,  to  the  west  of  the  Teutoburg 
Forest.  The  really  serious  business  is  the  section  branching  off  from 
Bevergern  to  the  Weser,  and  thence,  w^  Hildesheim,  to  Wolmirstedt,  on 
the  Elbe.  From  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder,  and  thence  to  Bromberg,  on  the 
Vistula,  vessels  would  proceed  by  waterways  already  in  existence.  Alto- 
gether, therefore,  there  would  be  a  continuous  series  of  canals  or  rivers 
stretching  right  across  Germany  from  west  to  east,  communicating  di- 
rectly with  those  of  Holland,  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
The  Rhine- Elbe  canal  constitutes  the  chief  missing  link  in  this  great 
network  of  internal  water  communications ;  and  the  German  Emperor,  as 
before  stated,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  link  being  supplied. 

On  August  1 6  the  Emperor's  prestige  suffered  a  serious 
blow  in  the  rejection,  by  the  lower  house  of  the  Prussian 
diet,  of  the  Rhine-Elbe  canal  bill  favored  by  the  government. 
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The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  bill,  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  canal  from  Dortmund  to  the  Rhine  and  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
cently-opened Dortmund-Ems  canal,  were  rejected  by  212  votes  to  209. 
The  majority  of  212  was  composed  of  Conservatives,  Free  Conservatives, 
and  some  Silesian  members  of  the  Centre  or  Clerical  party.  The  mi- 
nority of  209,  which  voted  in  favor  of  the  paragraphs,  contained  the  bulk 
of  the  Centre  party  and  practically  all  the  National  Liberals  and  Radi- 
cals. The  third  paragraph,  which  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
Miitelland  C2S\2\  from  Bevergern  to  the  Elbe,  did  not  receive  the  support 
of  the  Centre,  and  was  rejected  by  228  votes  to  126.  Some  of  the  other 
paragraphs  were  accepted. 

A  similar  defeat  of  the  government  occurred  on  August  19, 
at  the  third  reading.  A  proposal  by  a  Liberal  member,  that 
the  bill  be  adopted  in  its  original  form,  was  opposed  by  the 
Conservatives,  and  voted  down  by  235  noes  to  147  ayes. 
A  compromise  proposed  by  a  group  of  Conservatives  was 
rejected  by  275  to  134  votes. 

The  basis  of  the  opposition  to  the  canal  extension  bill  is  the  fear 
of  commercial  competition.  Supplementing  the  always  costly  and  now 
inadequate  railway  system,  the  opening  up  of  a  water-way  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe  would  enable  the  western  manufacturers  to  place 
their  goods  on  the  eastern  and  central  markets  at  reduced  prices.  The 
interested  parties  foresee  that  the  industries  of  Silesia  and  other  eastern 
provinces  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  competition  of  their  western 
rivals ;  and  the  Agrarian  party  even  fears  that  the  cheapening  of  the  means 
of  transport  will  enable  foreign  agriculture  to  undersell  the  farmers  of 
Eastern  Prussia. 

The  unprecedented  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  in 
openly  opposing  the  governnrent,  made  the  political  situation 
exceedingly  critical.  The  imperial  chancellor  and  the  cabi- 
net, it  is  said,  were  determined  to  resign ;  but  after  a  crown 
council  held  August  23,  at  which  the  Emperor  presided,  it 
was  announced  that  the  ministry  would  remain  in  office,  and 
that  the  diet  would  not  be  dissolved.  When  the  session  of 
the  diet  ended,  August  29,  a  more  conciliatory  spirit  pre- 
vailed ;  and  Prince  Hohenlohe's  speech  at  the  closing  sitting 
was  looked  upon  as  indicating  that,  for  the  present,  there 
would  be  no  break  between  the  government  and  its  tradi- 
tional allies,  the  Conservatives.  A  number  of  political 
officials,  however,  who  voted  against  the  Canal  bill,  have 
been  dismissed  from  their  posts. 

German- American  Commerce.  — In  both  imports  and 

exports,  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many in  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  greater  than  in  1898; 
and  the  grand  total  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
in  1899  was  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  total  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  in 
1899  was  $240,015,074,  against  $224,737,351  in  1898,  and  $236,456,652  in 
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1897,  prior  to  which  time  the  total  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
never  reached  as  much  as  $200,000,000,  the  1896  total  being  $192,138,030, 
that  for  1895,  $173,067,818,  and  $189,429,118  in  the  phenomenal  year  of 
1892.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year,  1899,  was  $71,529,476,  against  $85,342,594  in  1898,  $14,035,474  in 
1897,  and  $3,656,364  in  1896. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  Ger- 
many from  1889  to  1899: 

German-American  Commerce. 

Year,                                                                    Imports  from  Ger-    Exports  to  Ger- 
many into  U.  S.  many  from  U.S. 

1889 ^81,742,546  $68,002,594 

1890 98,837,683  85,563,312 

1891 97,316,383  92,795,456 

1892 82,907,553  105,521,558 

1893 96,210,203  83,578,988 

1894 69,387,905  92,357,163 

1895 81,014,065  92,053,753 

1896 94,240,833  97,897,197 

1897 111,210,614  125,246,088 

1898 69,697,378  155,039,972 

1899 84,242,745  155,772,279 

The  Goethe  Centennial.  —  On  August  25,  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  the 
great  classic  writer,  was  celebrated  throughout  Germany,  but 
especially  at  Frankfurt,  his  birthplace,  and  at  Weimar,  where 
he  lived  out  his  robust  manhood,  and  where  he  died  in  1832. 

Personal.  —  Early  in  August  the  title  of  Prince  was  con- 
ferred on  Count  von  Miinster-Ledenburg,  German  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  for  his  services  as  head  of  the  German 
delegation  to  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  (p.   580). 

About  August  16,  Hubert  Herkomer,  the  artist,  was 
made  a  foreign  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit  for  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

ITALY. 

A  CONTINUED  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of 
Italy  is  revealed  in  the  official  figures  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1899.  Revenue  showed  a  surplus  over  expenditure 
amounting  to  3,760,649  lire,  after  making  provision  for  more 
than  9,000,000  lire  of  unforeseen  expenditure  and  covering 
the  cost  of  railway  construction  out  of  current  receipts. 
The  actual  revenue  exceeded  the  estimates  by  over  23,000,- 
000  lire  (about  $4,600,000),  the  increase  in  receipts  being 
largely  due  to  the  tax  on  manufactures  and  to  the  tobacco 
monopoly. 

A  project  is  on  foot  to  colonize  Patagonia  with  Italians 
(p.  699).  General  Ricciotti  Garibaldi,  son  of  the  great 
general,  has   gone    to    South    America  with   the    ostensible 
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object  of  furthering  this  project;  but  it  is  hinted  in  some 
quarters  that  behind  his  movements  is  the  purpose  to  obtain 
funds,  influence,  and  prestige  with  which  to  return  to  Italy 
and  head  a  revolution  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  under  the  protectorate  of 
the  Pope. 

The  Volta  centennial  exhibition  at  Como,  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  scientist,  which  was  opened  in  May  (p.  455), 
was  destroyed  on  July  8  by  a  fire  due  to  defective  electric 
wires.  The  flames  broke  out  in  the  Marine  gallery  and 
spread  with  great  rapidity ;  but  fortunately  there  was  no  loss 
of  life.  Some  of  the  personal  effects  of  Volta,  including  the 
senatorial  sword  presented  to  him  by  Napoleon,  were  saved ; 
but  all  his  original  instruments  and  contrivances,  his  corre- 
spondence with  Aldini,  Humboldt,  Galvani,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  his  notebooks  and  records  of  experiments,  were 
destroyed  —  an  irreparable  loss.  Part  of  the  fine  art  and 
sacred'  art  collections  were  saved.  Loss  estimated  at  about 
$2,500,000;  insured  for  about  $200,000,  exclusive  of  the 
insurance  carried  by  individual  exhibitors. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY* 

Political  Disorder.  —  in  order  to  meet  the  increased 
expense  entailed  by  the  recently  concluded  Ausgleich  agree- 
ment (p.  455),  the  Austrian  government  issued  a  decree  im- 
posing an  increased  duty  on  sugar.  This  led  to  riotous 
demonstrations  against  the  government  on  the  part  of  the 
Socialist  and  German  Nationalist  factions,  particularly  in  the 
frontier  districts.  On  August  20,  at  Graslitz,  a  German 
Bohemian  town  near  the  Saxon  frontier,  a  collision  occurred 
between  the  gendarmes  and  the  people,  in  which  five  men 
were  killed  and  over  forty  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 
Other  demonstrations  were  made  at  Asch  on  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  at  Klagenfurt,  and  elsewhere.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  semi-religious,  semi-political  pro-German  movement 
for  "  emancipation  from  Rome  "  (p.  455),  these  disturbances 
reveal  a  dangerous  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  unrest,  which 
augurs  ill  for  the  peace  of  Europe  in  certain  contingencies 
which  may  arise  at  any  moment. 

A  Cabinet  Crisis.  —  Owing  to  his  evident  inability  to 
control  otherwise  than  by  temporary  compromises  the  rest- 
less factions  of  the  Reichsrath,  the  Austrian  premier,  Count 
von  Thun-Hohenstein,  who  assumed  office  March  7,  1898 
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(Vol.  8,  p.  195),  tendered  the  resignation  of  himself  and 
ministry  on  September  23.  The  formation  of  a  new  cabi 
net  under  Count  Clary  Aldringen  was  announced  October  2, 
as  follows : 

Count  Clary,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Count  Welsersheimb,  Minister  of  National  Defense. 

Dr.  von  Korber,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Dr.  von  Wittek,  Minister  of  Railways. 

Dr.  von  Kindinger,  Minister 
of    Justice. 

Dr.  Chrlendowski,  Minister 
for  Galicia,  without  portfolio. 

Dr.  Hartel,  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  and  Instruction. 

Dr.  von  Kniaziolucki,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance. 

Dr.  Stibralj  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  main  object  of  the 
transition  ministry  is  to  avoid 
a  dangerous  deadlock  by 
securing  the  election  in  the 
Reichsrath  of  the  Austrian 
parliamentary  delegation.  It 
will  be  rememl)ered  that  once 
a  year  delegations  from  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  par- 
liament assemble  alternately 
in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth,  to 
control  and  sanction  the  com- 
mon budget  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. It  is  in  these  assem- 
blies that  the  three  members 
of  the  common  government 
—  namely,  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  the  common, 
minister  of  finance,  and  the 
minister  of  war  —  have  to 
render  an  account  of  their 
administration.  If  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  failed  to  elect  delegates 
for  this  half  of  the  monarchy,  the  working  of  the  constitution  would 
come  to  a  standstill,  and  what  would  virtually  be  personal  union 
would  follow.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  and  after  what  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
Ausgleich,  such  an  issue  to  the  crisis  would  be  tantamount  to  a  disaster. 
Consequently,  a  temporary  remedy  has  been  resorted  to,  and  a  purely 
business  cabinet  has  been  appointed,  taken  from  the  most  capable 
officials  of  the  various  government  departments,  none  of  them  iDeing 
compromised  by  a  political  past.  As  an  inducement  to  the  Opposition 
to  waive  the  policy  of  obstruction  pursued  with  more  or  less  success  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  language  ordinances  are  to  be  repealed,  and  the 
vexed  question  involved  therein  is  to  be  settled  by  a  government  bill  to 
be  presented  to  the  Reichsrath. 

Clary  Aldringen,  Count,  Austrian  premier,  was  born  at  Vienna 
in  1844.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  estates  in  1894.  He  is  an 
hereditary  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  Austria,  a  privy  councillor, 
and  married,  in  1849,  Felicia,  Princess  Radziwill.  The  family  is  of 
ancient  Florentine  stock,  one  of  its  members  having  settled  at  Teplitz,  in 
Bohemia,  in  1363. 
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BELGIUM. 

The  Suffragfe  Question.  —  Continued  instability  marks 
the  political  situation  in  Belgium.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  early  in  July  (p.  457)  the  suffrage  projects  favored  by 
the  government  of  M.  Van  den  Peereboom,  which  had 
nearly  precipitated  a  revolution  and  had  caused  a  strong 
coalition  of  the  anti-clerical  factions  composed  of  the  Social- 
ist and  Liberal  parties,  were  referred  to  a  parliamentary 
committee  on  which  all  parties  were  represented.  This  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  fifteen  members,  rejected,  on  July  31, 
all  the  electoral  proposals  submitted  by  the  government  —  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Ultramontanes. 

Accordingly,  August  i,the  cabinet  of  M.  Van  den  Peere- 
boom tendered  their  resignations ;  and  the  task  of  forming  a 
new  cabinet  was  entrusted  to  M.  de  Smet  de  Nayer,  a  former 
premier.  The  platform  of  the  new  ministry  is  based  t)n  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  proportional  representation  in 
order  that  parliament  may  be  an  absolute  mirror  of  public 
opinion.  In  spite  of  some  Socialist  opposition,  the  chamber, 
late  in  August,  passed  by  a  large  majority  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  government.  The  retiring  premier  has  given 
support  to  his  predecessor. 

A  Vandyck  exhibition,  in  honor  of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  painter,  was  opened  on  August  12,  in 
Antwerp,  to  which  many  English  contributors,  including 
Queen  Victoria,  have  sent  exhibits  of  paintings. 

HOLLAND. 
The  Grotius  Celebration.  —  On  the  suggestion  of  Hon. 

Andrew  D.  White,  head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Peace  Conference  in  session  at  The  Hague,  there  was  held 
on  July  4,  in  the  city  of  Delft,  a  special  celebration  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Huig  van  Groot  (Grotius),  the  "  Father  of 
International  Law,"  and  to  aiford  some  fitting  recognition 
of  the  debt  which  not  only  the  United  States  but  the  whole 
world  owes  to  the  founder  of  the  science  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  modern  states  along 
lines  of  peace  and  justice. 

The  ceremony  was  held  in  the  historic  Nieuwe  Kerk  (New  Church), 
within  whose  walls  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Grotius  and  of  William 
the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  It  was 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  representatives 
of  the  Netherlands  government,  the  diplomatic  corps  at  The  Hague, 
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the  deans  of  the  faculties  of  the  various  universities  of  Holland,  the 
burgomaster  and  authorities  of  the  city  of  Uelft,  the  representatives  of 
the  press,  and  others.  M.  van  Karnebeck,  of  the  Netherlands  delega- 
tion to  the  Peace  Conference,  presided. 

In  behalf  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
White  laid  upon  the  tomb  of  Grotius  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  wrought 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  delivered  an  oration,  in  which  he  said : 

*'  I  seem  to  hear  Grotius  saying  to  us  :  *  P'ear  neither  opposition  nor 
detraction.  As  my  own  book,  which  grew  out  of  the  horrors  of  the  wars 
of  seventy  years  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  contained  the  germ  from 
which  your  great  conference  has  grown,  so  your  work,  which  is  demanded 
by  a  world  bent  almost  to  breaking  under  the  weight  of  ever-increasing 
armaments,  shall  be  a  germ  from  which  future  conferences  shall  evolve 
plans  ever  fuller,  better,  and  nobler."' 

Continuing,  he  said  :  "In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  American  commission  at  the  Peace  Conference,  by  my 
hand,  lays  on  the  tomb  of  Grotius  this  simple  tribute.  It  combines  the 
oak,  representative  of  civic  virtue,  and  the  laurel,  representative  of  vic- 
tory.    It  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

To  the  Memory  of  Hugo  Grotius 

In  Reverence  and  Gratitude 

From  the  United  States  of  America 

On  the  Occasion  of  the  International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 

July  4th,  1899 

and  it  encloses  two  shields,  one  bearing  the  arms  of  the  House  of  Orange 
and  of  the  Netherlands,  the  other  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  both  these  shields  are  bound  firmly  together.  They 
represent  the  gratitude  of  our  country,  one  of  the  youngest  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  to  this  old  and  honored  commonwealth  — gratitude 
for  great  services  in  days  gone  by,  gratitude  for  recent  courtesies  and 
kindnesses ;  and  above  all,  they  represent  to  the  coming  centuries  a 
union  of  hearts  and  minds  in  both  lands  to  promote  peace  between  all 
nations." 

M.  de  Beaufort,  foreign  minister  of  the  Netherlands  and  honorary 
president  of  the  Peace  Conference,  formally  accepted  the  tribute  in  be- 
half of  his  government  and  queen. 

Baron  de  Bildt,  of  the  Swedish  delegation  at  The  Hague,  expressed, 
in  behalf  of  King  Oscar,  the  gratitude  of  Sweden  to  Grotius,  "not  only 
for  what  he  has  done  for  the  development  of  the  science  of  public  law, 
but  also  for  the  faithful  services  rendered  by  him  to  our  country,  which 
he  served  as  an  ambassador  for  many  long  and  critical  years."  Pres. 
Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  University,  an  American  delegate  at  The  Hague, 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  delegation  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  which  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  the  Netherlands  government  had  extended  to  them. 

An  appropriate  musical  programme  was  rendered,  and,  after  the 
ceremony,  luncheon  was  served  to  the  invited  guests  in  the  Stadhiiis  near 
by.  Details  of  the  celebration  were  arranged  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Holls,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  delegation  at  The  Hague. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  was  born  at  Delft  in  1 583,  studied  at  Leyden,  and 
accompanied  an  embassy  to  France.  On  his  return  he  practiced  law  at 
The  Hague.  The  religious  disputes  between  the  Remonstrants  or  Ar- 
minians  and  their  opponents  were  now  at  their  height.  Grotius  sided 
with  the  Arminians  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  escaped  by 
the  aid  of  his  wife,  and  took  refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  was  pensioned  by 
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Louis  XIII.  In  1604  he  began,  and  in  1625  finished,  his  great  work,  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacts,  which  was  long  the  standard  work  on  international 
law.  In  1624  he  entered  the  service  of  Sweden  as  ambassador  to  France. 
He  died  at  Rostock  in  1645.  ^^  ^^^  fame  as  statesman,  theologian, 
scholar,  philosopher,  historian,  and  jurist. 


SPAIN. 

A  Cabinet  Crisis.  —  In  spite  of  already  overburdensome 
public  debt,  of  appeals  from  chambers  of  commerce  for 
retrenchment  in  public  expenditures,  of  riots  in  various 
sections  caused  by  the  recent  increase  of  taxation  (p.  459), 
General  Polavieja,  the  war  minister,  proposed  to  ask  for  an 
extraordinary  credit  to  be  used  in  increasing  and  strengthen- 
ing frontier  fortifications.  The  finance  minister,  Marquis 
Villa  Verde,  refused  his  assent  to  this  proposal,  with  the 
result  that  on  September  29  the  Silvela  cabinet,  who 
assumed  office  in  March  (p.  201),  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions. A  dispatch  of  the  following  day  announced  a  recon- 
struction of  the  ministry.  General  Polavie'ja  retiring  and 
being  replaced  as  minister  of  war  by  Senor  Azcarraga,  who 
held  that  post  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
and  was  premier  in  the  interim  between  the  death  of  that 
statesman  and  the  formation  of  the  Sagasta  ministry  (Vol.  7, 
p.  714). 

Trial   of  Spanish  Officers.  — A  special  court-martial, 

July  7,  acquitted  Admiral  Cervera  and  the  other  commanders 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  destroyed  off  Santiago  July  3,  1898 
(Vol.  8,  p.  530),  and  they  were  formally  liberated.  On  the 
other  hand.  Admiral  Montojo,  Spanish  naval  commander 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Manila,  May  i,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p. 
284),  was  condemned  to  retirement  without  the  right  of  pro- 
motion. His  defense  was  that  the  responsibility  of  his 
defeat  rested  entirely  with  the  Spanish  government ;  he  pro- 
duced telegrams  from  the  government,  saying  that  it  was  in 
no  wise  afraid  of  Dewey,  nor  would  it  send  reinforcements 
to  his  aid  after  he  had  warned  Madrid  regarding  the  proba- 
ble result  of  a  contest. 

On  August  6  Generals  Toral  and  Pareja,  charged  with 
surrendering  Santiago  to  the  United  States  forces  without 
having  exhausted  all  means  of  defense,  were  acquitted  by 
court-martial,  on  the  ground  that  they  acted  upon  the  orders 
of  their  superiors  and  only  surrendered  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  otherwise. 
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The  judgment  severely  censures  those  in  high  command 
in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  governments 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  resources  for  the  defense  of  the 
colonies.  It  was  rendered  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only, 
and  was  not  well  received  by  the  public,  who  wanted  a 
clearer  exposure  of  relative  responsibility. 

Spanish  Colonial  Trade.  — Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines,  prior  to  the  w^ar  with  the  United  States,  im- 
ported from  Spain  over  $40,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually. 
In  1896,  Spanish  exports  to  Cuba  were  $26,892,335  ;  to 
Porto  Rico,  $7,532,162;  to  the  Philippines,  $7,671,551, 
making  a  total  of  $42,096,048.  About  three-fourths  of  this 
total  was  in  manufactured  goods ;  and  Cuba  furnished  the 
market  for  more  than  one-half.  The  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  amounted  to  $29,202,192  ;  of  provisions,  to 
$12,664,525;  of  raw  materials,  to  $229,331.  The  principal 
exports  to  the  Philippines  consisted  of  cotton  fabrics,  paper, 
and  leather,  and  paper  and  leather  manufactures. 


PORTUGAL. 

Bubonic  PlagfUe  at  Oporto.  —  Considerable  anxiety  was 
aroused  in  European  ports  by  the  public  announcement, 
about  August  8,  that  well-defined  cases  of  bubonic  plague, 
similar  to  that  ravaging  Bombay  in  India  (p.  463),  were 
under  treatment  in  the  city  of  Oporto.  The  earliest  case 
noted  was  on  June  5,  and  up  to  September  10  there  were 
officially  reported  76  cases  with  31  deaths,  though  the  actual 
number  probably  reached  at  least  100.  In  June  there  were 
17  cases;  in  July,  10;  in  August,  36;  and  in  10  days  of 
September,  13,  these  figures  revealing  no  great  epidemic  in 
a  city  of  150,000,  but  a  steadily  encroaching  inroad  of  the 
disease.  Of  the  total  of  76  cases,  43  were  male,  with  20 
deaths;  and  ;^;^  were  female,  with  11  deaths.  It  was  not 
until  August  8  that  the  local  authoities  were  officially  notified 
of  the  presence  of  the  plague. 

The  origin  of  the  outbreak  is  uncertain.'  Some  think  the 
disease  was  brought  directly  by  ship  from  India,  which  is 
improbable ;  it  was  perhaps  introduced  from  Egypt,  where 
it  has  been  mildly  active  for  some  time.  All  communication 
between  the  Azores  islands  and  Portugal  was  interdicted 
after  public  announcement  of  the  presence  of  the  plague, 
and  a  military    cordon  was  established    along   the  Spanish 

Vol.  9  —  46. 
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frontier  to  prevent  passage  across  the  boundary,  seriously 
interfering  with  trade  and  causing  great  inconvenience.  As 
a  result  of  the  stringent  quarantine,  the  plague  up  to  mid- 
September  was  confined  to  Oporto,  though  one  suspected 
case  was  reported  at  Lisbon ;  and  by  that  time  the  military 
cordon  had  been  so  far  modified  as  to  allow  passengers  to 
travel  subject  only  to  inspection  and  disinfection. 

RUSSIA. 

A  New  CzarowitZ.  —  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Duke  George  on  July  lo  (see  Necrology),  his  younger 
brother,  Grand  Duke  Michael,  21  years  old  in  November, 
1899,  has  been  proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne  in  the  event 
of   the  death,  without  male  issue,  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  II. 

Russia's  Commercial  Outlets.  — An  incident  of  deep 

international  import,  but  attracting  little  outside  attention, 
was  the  formal  opening,  in  the  middle  of  July,  of  the  new 
city  of  Alexandrovsk  and  its  port,  the  Catherine  harbor,  on 
the  Kola  fjord,  an  inlet  in  the  western  part  of  the  Kola 
peninsula  (Vol.  8,  p.  453).  The  harbor  is  built  for  mercan- 
tile and  naval  uses,  and  its  opening  marks  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Russian  aspirations  for  an  ice-free  harbor  giving  perpet- 
ual unobstructed  access  to  the  Atlantic.  A  Norwegian  warship 
was  the  only  vessel  present  at  the  opening  representing  any 
foreign  power. 

By  the  beginning  of  1899,  regular  traffic  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad  had  been  established  to  Irkutsk,  3,830 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  On  account  of  the  increasing 
traffic  on  the  line,  especially  on  the  western  and  central 
sections,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  improve  both ;  and 
it  was  decided  in  February,  besides  the  ordinary  provision, 
to  spend  over  $40,000,000  for  that  purpose. 

The  Famine.  —  The  famine  (pp.  199,  461)  has  continued 
its  ravages  throughout  the  quarter,  its  effects  being  aggra- 
vated by  the  outbreak,  in  August,  of  scurvy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kazan,  and  of  bubonic  plague  in  Astrakhan  and  the 
Caspian  region  of  the  Caucasus.  It  was  officially  reported 
in  July  that  in  a  province  of  several  million  inhabitants, 
every  child  born  in  the  last  year  had  died ;  and  by  the  end 
of  that  month  absolute  destitution  affected  a  population  of 
twenty  millions.  A  committee  of  prominent  New  York 
business  men,  including  Morris  K.  Jessup,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
and  others,  was  formed,  to  secure  and  forward  relief  funds. 
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The  Russian  Calendar.— It  was  announced  in  July  that 
the  Russian  government  had  determined  to  adopt  the  Grego- 
rian calendar,  used  throughout  Christendom  except  in  Russia 
and  Greece,  in  place  of  the  Julian  calendar. 

When  Julius  Cassar,  in  B.C.  46,  invented  leap-year,  and  put  into 
operation  the  calendar  which  bears  his  name,  he  neglected  to  provide  for 
an  annual  discrepancy  of  11  minutes  10  seconds  between  the  year  as  he 
measured  it  and  the  year  as 
determined  by  the  sun.  Each 
Julian  year  exceeded  the  so- 
lar year  by  that  space ;  and 
in  1582  Pope  Gregory  found 
that  the  Christian  year  was 
ten  mimites  ahead  of  actual 
time,  to  the  great  incon 
venience  of  the  Church  in 
assigning  proper  dates  to 
Easter  and  all  the  movable 
feasts.  So  Gregory,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1582,  dropped  ten  days 
out  of  the  calendar,  and  pro- 
claimed that  every  hundredth 
year  (1800,  1900,  etc.)  should 
not  be  counted  a  leap-year, 
except  every  fourth  hun- 
dredth, beginning  A.  D.  2000. 
That  made  a  calendar  so 
nearly  correct  that  it  would 
keep  time  within  a  difference 
of  a  day  for  5,000  years. 

Finland.  —  An  un- 
successful attempt  was 
made  to  present  to  the 
Czar  the  following  peti- 
tion signed  by  citizens 
from  twelve  different 
countries,  for  ameliora- 
tion   of   his    policy  toward    Finland  (pp.   198,  460): 

"  The  undersigned  feel  compelled  to  express  their  sympathy  for  the 
Finnish  nation,  A  people,  not  numerous,  but  able  and  of  strong  char- 
acter, a  people  who,  despite  their  rough  climate,  have  raised  themselves 
to  a  state  of  growing  prosperity  and  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  educational 
achievements,  denoting  a  wealth  of  unique  civilization  —  such  a  people 
are  now  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  individuality,  a  loss  which  would 
rob  them  of  their  greatest  incentive  to  continue  their  able,  intellectual, 
and  economic  work.  It  appears  to  us  our  duty  to  protest  against  this,  a 
duty  so  urgent  that  we  waive  all  differences  of  nationality.  May  the 
destruction  of  a  valuable  member  of  the  great  family  of  European  nations 
be  prevented  !  We  cannot  believe  that  the  ruler  who  summoned  the 
International  Peace  Conference  will  doom  an  able,  loyal  people  to  de- 
struction." 


GRAND    DUKE    MICHAEI,, 
HEIR-APl'AKENT    TO    THE    THRONE   OF    RUSSIA, 
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The  Czar  refused  to  receive  the  petition,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced about  the  same  time  that  the  last  papers  pubHshed 
in  Finnish  had  been  suppressed. 

Student  Troubles.  —  All  students  compromised  in  the 
recent  disturbances  in  the  universities  (p.  461)  were  ordered 
in  July  to  rematriculate  before  being  allowed  to  resume  their 
courses.  It  is  announced  that  hereafter  all  students  who 
actively  or  passively  instigate  disorders,  will  be  forcibly 
drafted  into  the  army  to  serve  as  common  soldiers  for  from 
one  to  three  years. 


THE  JEWS. 

The  Zionist  Movement.  —  The  third  congress  of  Zionists 
(Vol.  8,  p.  726)  was  held  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  in  mid- 
August,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl.  About  300 
delegates  attended ;  and  evidence  was  forthcoming  to  show 
that  the  project  of  purchasing  Palestine  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  in  order  to  found  there  a  New  Jerusalem,  had  lost 
none  of  its  original  force.  The  Jewish  representatives  of 
the  great  commercial  interests,  however,  have  not  taken  hold 
of  the  movement  with  the  anticipated  enthusiasm.  The 
efforts  of  a  certain  faction  to  inject  a  political  element  into 
the  enterprise,  met  with  no  success. 

Following  are  the  latest  obtainable  statistics  regarding 
the  distribution  of  Hebrews  in  various  countries. 

The  approximate  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants  in  Russia  (appar- 
ently including  the  1,300,000  Russian  Polish  Jews)  is  stated  to  be  4^^  mil- 
lions. Then  come  Austria  with  1,100,000  Jews,  Hungary  with  700,000, 
Germany  with  560,000,  Roumania  with  300,000,  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land with  150,000,  European  Turkey  with  120,000,  Holland  (in  1890) 
with  98,000,  France  with  72,000  (besides  the  49,000  Jewish  inhabitants 
of  Algeria),  Italy  with  50,000,  Switzerland  (in  1897)  with  9,000,  Denmark 
with  4,000,  Sweden  with  3,800,  Norway  with  500.  The  present  number 
of  Jews  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  930,000,  of  whom  350,000 
reside  in  New  York.  Australia  has  about  11,000,  and  South  America 
not  more  than  12,000,  but  Asiatic  Turkey  yields  the  high  figure  of  150,000. 
The  gradual  growth  in  the  numbers  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  very  instructive.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  there  were  only  about  14,000  Jewish  residents  in  Great 
Britain;  but  in  1874  the  numbers  rose  to  50,000,  and  the  latter  figure  has 
been  trebled  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  years.  In  the  United  States 
there  were  1,000  Jews  in  1812,  3,000  in  1818,  45,000  in  1840,  189,000  in 
1877,  400,000  in  1888.  Another  530,000  have  been  added  within  the  last 
ten  or  eleven  years.  The  growth  of  numbers  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries of  course  runs  parallel  with  a  diminution  of  Jews  in  what  is  known 
as  the  pale  of  settlement,  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 
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SERVIA. 

A  Dynastic  Conspiracy.  —  A  widespread  political  con- 
spiracy involved  in  much  obscurity  but  alleged  to  aim  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  in  the  interests  of 
the  Karageorgevitch  pretender,  who  is  closely  allied  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  reached  a  culmination 
on  July  6  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  ex-King  Milan,  of  Ser- 
via,  the  second  attempt  upon  his  life,  the  first  having  been 
made  in  October,  1882.  As  the  ex-King  was  driving 
through  Michael  street,  Belgrade,  in  an  open  carriage,  an 
individual  named  Knezevitch,  a  Bosnian,  formerly  employed 
in  the  municipal  fire  department,  fired  four  shots  at  him  from 
a  revolver.  One  of  the  bullets  slightly  grazed  the  ex-King, 
and  another  wounded  in  the  hand  his  aide-de-camp,  M. 
Lukitch.  Knezevitch  was  promptly  arrested,  and  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  several  members  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  Radicals,  though  he  subsequently  destroyed  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  testimony  by  repeatedly  denying  and  reas- 
serting alternately  his  accusation.  Many  arrests  of  accused 
and  suspected  persons  were  made ;  and  the  trial  of  28  pris- 
oners, September  8-25,  attracted  much  attention  throughout 
Europe.  The  judges  found  22  of  the  accused  guilty,  and 
acquitted  six.  Knezevitch  was  sentenced  to  death.  Ten  of 
the  prisoners  were  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced 
to  20  years'  penal  servitude ;  M.  Taushanovitch,  formerly 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  commerce,  was  sentenced  to 
nine  years'  imprisonment;  and  eight,  including  M.  Pasitch, 
the  Radical  leader,  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  M.  Pasitch 
was  at  once  pardoned  and  released  by  King  Alexander.  A 
few  others  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  for 
lese-inajeste  and  breaches  of  the  Press  laws.  Knezevitch  was 
at  once  publicly  shot  in  an  open  space  outside  the  city. 

In  the  almost  unreserved  acceptance,  by  the  judges,  of 
the  evidence  adduced  by  the  prosecution,  and  their  ignoring 
of  rebuttal  evidence  for  the  defense,  this  state  trial  resem- 
bled the  court-martials  of  the  French  Captain  Dreyfus  (pp. 
509-528). 

MONTENEGRO. 

On  July  27,  Crown  Prince  Danilo,  of  Montenegro,  was 
married  at  Cettinje,  the  capital,  by  the  Metropolitan  of  that 
city,  to  the  Duchess  of  Jutta. 
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INDIA. 

UNDER  the  administration  of  Lord  Curzon,  an  important 
change  of  frontier  poHcy  has  been  inaugurated,  the 
effect  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  an  annual  saving 
of  many  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  Indian  exchequer,  the  restor- 
ation to  the  offensive  strength  of  the  Indian  army  of  the 
very  considerable  quota  of  troops  heretofore  habitually  una- 
vailable on  account  of  their  service  at  remote  frontier  posts, 
and  the  conciliation  of  the  tribesmen  by  securing  to  them 
well-paid  employment  in  the  defense  of  their  own  country. 

When  the  new  viceroy  arrived  in  India  last  fall  (Vol.  8,  p.  714), 
the  government  was  committed,  in  some  cases  tentatively,  in  others  posi- 
tively, to  a  policy  which  involved  the  construction  of  large  fortifications, 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  unreduced  garrison  in  the  Chitral  valley,  to 
the  expenditure  of  several  lakhs  on  the  construction  of  a  new  fort  at 
Lundi  Kotal  and  other  fortified  works  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Khyber 
pass  (see  maps,  Vol.  7,  pp.  721,  723,  724),  to  building  or  laying  the  bed 
of  a  Khyber  railway  (Vol.  8,  p.  955),  to  considerable  additional  expendi- 
ture on  the  forts  and  garrisons  on  the  Samana  range,  and,  as  regards  the 
Tochi  valley,  to  maintain  a  large  permanent  garrison  of  regular  troops, 
to  establish  a  central  cantonment  at  Miranshah,  and  there  and  elsewhere 
to  acquire  sites  for  the  accommodation  of  the  proposed  garrisons. 
Similarly,  Wana  was  to  be  maintained  with  a  regular  garrison  to  guard 
the  Gomal  route  and  Waziristan. 

Under  the  new  policy,  however,  the  garrison  of  Chitral  will  be  re- 
duced ;  and,  while  an  escort  and  a  political  officer  will  remain  at  the  new 
Chitral  fort,  instead  of  adding  extensively  to  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter,  it  is  now  proposed  to  expand  the  works  at  Upper  Drosh,  as  they 
are  nearer  to  Dir  and  a  focus  of  possible  danger,  converting  them  into  a 
frontier  fort  of  the  usual  type  for  the  accommodation  of  the  reduced 
garrison.  The  Mehtar  of  Chitral  actively  cooperating,  a  levy  service 
will  be  organized  to  guard  the  smaller  posts  and  bridges  from  the  Low- 
arai  to  Chitral,  while  the  Gilghit-Chitral  road  will  be  improved  as  an 
alternative  line  of  communication.  The  Nowshera-Dargai  railway  is  to 
be  pushed  on  immediately  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Kabul  river.  The 
Khyber  policy  involves  a  similar  abandonment  of  the  schemes  for  new  and 
costly  fortifications,  with  the  substitution  of  a  reorganized  Khyber  Rifle 
Corps  for  the  regulars,  the  remainder  of  whom  will  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  new  arrangements  have  been  completed. 

The  general  principles  on  which  these  innovations  are 
based,  are : 

1.  The  desire  of  the  government  to  save  the  great  expense  and  the 
permanent  subtraction  from  the  offensive  strength  in  India,  caused  by 
the  locking- up  of  large  numbers  of  the  regular  army  in  advanced  forti- 
fied positions  in  the  tribal  country  at  a  distance  from  their  base. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  retirement  from  these  regions  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  their  proper  protection,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  enlist  the  tribes  in  the  defense  of  their  own  country 
by  enrolling  them  in  local  militia  corps  under  British  officers. 

3.  The  third  principle  is  the  provision  of  adequate  military  security 
for  the  positions  from  which  military  garrisons  are  to  be  withdrawn,  by 
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the  maintenance  of  camps  or  movable  columns  at  neighboring  points 
within  or  upon  the  administrative  border  of  India.  These  cantonments 
will,  where  possible,  be  connected  by  light  railways  with  the  military 
bases  of  British  India,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  push  forward,  almost 
at  a  moment's  notice,  the  forces  required  for  the  suppression  of  disturb- 
ances or  the  support  of  the  militia  in  the  tribal  area  on  the  British  side  of 
the  Indian-Afghanistan  frontier  delimited  by  the  Durand  mission  in  1893 
(Vol.  3,  p.  729;  Vol.  4,  p.  103). 

JAPAN, 

The  New  Treaties.  —  July  17,  1899,  marked  a  turning 
point  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  Japan,  and  in  fact  of  the 
entire  Orient,  for  on  that  date,  with  the  going  into  force  of 
the  treaties  negotiated  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  pp.  520,  753),  Wes- 
tern powers,  for  the  first  tmie,  have  recognized  the  full  sov- 
ereignty of  an  Oriental  state,  and  have  admitted  to  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality  with  themselves  a  people  not  a  member 
of  the  great  family  of  Christian  nations. 

The  countries  with  which  Japan  has  made  new  treaties 
are  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Peru.  All  of 
these  went  into  effect  July  17,  except  those  with  France  and 
Austria,  which  were  deferred  until  August  4.  With  most  of 
the  countries  Japan  had  treaty  relations  before,  but  they  were 
crude  and  unsatisfactory. 

Under  the  old  treaties,  foreign  residents  in  Japan  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  extra-territoriality,  i.  e.,  they  were  amenable, 
not  to  Japanese  laws,  but  to  the  laws  of  their  own  respective 
countries  as  administered  by  their  consular  representatives  in 
Japan.  Moreover,  foreigners  were  confined  to  certain  open 
ports,  outside  of  which  they  could  not  reside,  own  property, 
or  engage  in  trade.  The  result  was,  in  effect,  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  systems  of  courts  in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing foreigners  who  committed  offenses.  Furthermore,  most 
of  the  powers  claimed  that  Japanese  laws  were  not  binding 
upon  foreigners.  The  Japanese  quarantine  laws,  for  example, 
afforded  no  protection  in  the  case  of  an  infected  foreign  ship. 
The  only  exception  to  this  refusal  to  recognize  Japanese  law 
was  the  United  States,  which  recognized  from  the  first  the 
binding  force  of  Japanese  statutes.  One  of  the  bad  effects  of 
this  system  was  that  foreign  residents  had  entire  immunity 
from  taxation,  while  the  Japanese  paid  all  the  taxes.  All  this 
has  now  disappeared,  and  foreigners  have  the  same  privileges 
as  well  as  the  same  obligations  as  the  Japanese  themselves. 
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The  opening  of  the  entire  interior  of  Japan  to  foreign 
residents  and  trade,  is  one  most  important  feature  of  the 
new  conditions.  Until  now  there  have  been  only  six  treaty 
ports  —  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  Kobe,  Hakodate,  and 
Niigata.  In  these  places  foreigners  have  been  able  to  live, 
to  purchase  property,  and  to  trade ;  but  outside  of  these,  with 
a  few  minor  exceptions  where  severe  restrictions  were  im- 
posed on  trade,  they  could  not  even  travel  without  a  special 
permit.  Henceforward  the  entire  interior  of  the  empire,  with 
its  populous  cities  and  inviting  fields  of  industry,  is  thrown 
open  to  foreigners.  They  may  live  anywhere,  engage  in  any 
kind  of  business,  and  will  be  assured  of  the  same  protection 
to  life  and  property  that  is  given  to  the  Japanese. 

A  few  days  before  July  1 7 ,  the  Mikado  issued  a  procla- 
mation expressing  his  emphatic  desire  to  see  the  cessation  of 
all  hostility  to  foreigners,  in  which  he  said : 

"  In  view  of  the  responsibilities  that  will  fall  upon  us  when  the  new 
treaties  go  into  effect,  we  desire  that  our  ministers  of  state,  acting  in  our 
name,  issue  instructions  to  our  officials  of  all  ranks,  enjoining  the 
greatest  vigilance  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  in  order  that  for- 
eigners and  our  fellow-countrymen  may  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  and 
all  sources  of  discord  be  removed,  so  that  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
with  all  nations  be  established  in  future  on  an  indestructible  foundation." 

It  is  announced  that  the  government  has  for  the  first 
time  accorded  official  recognition  to  the  Christian  religion, 
which  up  to  this  time  has  been  tolerated,  but  not  recognized. 
Christianity  is  now  placed  on  the  same  level  in  Japan  as  Bud- 
dhism and  Shintoism,  which  have  heretofore  enjoyed  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  be  considered  by  the  state.  Japan  has  no 
established  religion,  but  she  has  dealt  with  religious  sects 
through  their  chosen  delegates.  Christian  missionaries  have 
had  to  appeal  as  individuals  to  the  state  for  permission  to 
work  in  the  interest  of  religion.  Now  each  sect  carrying  on 
missionary  work  in  Japan  will  be  required  to  elect  a  delegate 
to  represent  it  before  the  government.  While  official  recog- 
nition is  thus  given  to  Christianity,  regulations  have  been 
imposed  which  must  prove  embarrassing  to  missionaries. 
All  sects,  Pagan  or  Christian,  are  placed  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  governors,  to  whom  elaborate  reports  have  to  be 
submitted ;  and  there  are  later  rumors  of  serious  portent  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  government  to  eliminate  all  distinc- 
tively Christian  teaching  from  the  schools. 

Since  July,  the  Japanese  courts  have  been  completely 
reorganized.  There  is  now  a  supreme  court,  7  courts  of 
appeal,  49  provincial  high  courts,  298  county  courts,  1,201 
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local  magistrates.  The  legal  code  is  modeled  chiefly  after 
the  German.  The  objection  to  the  English  and  American 
system  was  that  it  is  not  definite  enough,  favors  too  much 
the  rich  and  powerful,  and  opens  the  door  to  corruption. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  verdict  of  the  eminent  Japanese  law- 
yers who  for  nearly  twenty  years  sifted  the  laws  of  the  world 
to  find  a  code  suited  to  their  country. 

The  Foreig?i  Fopulatio)i.  —  Following  are  figures,  from 
data  supplied  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  regard- 
ing the  foreign  population  in  Japan  who  will  be  affected  by 
the  new  conditions : 

The  total  number  of  foreigners  in  Japan,  January  i,  1S98,  was  10,531, 
as  against  9,238  in  1897,  and  8,246  in  1896.  Of  this  number,  in  1898, 
5,206,  or  nearly  one- half,  were  Chinese,  2,118  English,  1,076  American, 
523  German,  491  French,  297  Russian,  155  Korean,  109  Portuguese, 
104  Dutch,  and  the  remainder  divided  among  other  countries  in  numbers 
less  than  100  each.  Of  the  10,531  foreigners  residing  in  Japan  in  1898, 
9,538  were  classed  as  ''merchants  and  other  professions,"  while  of  the 
1,076  from  the  United  States,  879  were  classed  as  merchants  and  other 
professions.  Of  the  2,118  British  subjects,  1,761  were  thus  classed;  and 
of  the  523  Germans,  453  were  so  classified.  These  foreigners  conduct 
more  than  two-thirds  of  both  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  foreigners  residing  in  Japan  is  only  about  one- sixth 
as  great  as  the  number  of  Japanese  residing  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Japanese  census  of  December  31,  1897,  —  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  Japanese  take  a  census  each  year,  —  showed  58,785  Japanese 
residing  in  other  countries.  Of  this  number,  7,640  were  in  the  United 
States,  and  27,354  in  Hawaii,  so  that  60  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  now 
residing  abroad  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  remaining  23,791  Japanese  residing  abroad,  13,615  were  in  Korea, 
5,599  in  England  and  English  colonies,  2,861  in  Russia  and  Russian  colo- 
nies, and  1,165  in  China.  Of  the  7,640  residing  in  the  United  States, 
2,178  were  students,  and  729  merchants.  The  disposition  of  the  Japanese 
is  apparently  to  look  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States  in  educa- 
tional matters. 

Japanese  Foreign  Commerce.  —  The  following  figures 

regarding  the  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  will  be  found 
interesting : 

The  total  exports  from  Japan  in  1898  were  165,753,752  yen  (i  yen 
equals  49.8  cents),  as  against  89,712,864  yen  in  1893.  While  exports 
have  doubled  in  this  period,  imports  have  trebled. 

The  commercial  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
differ  materially  from  those  of  many  other  countries.  While  our  total 
exports  largely  exceed  our  total  imports,  the  conditions  are  reversed  in 
our  commerce  with  Japan,  as  our  imports  from  that  country  greatly  ex- 
ceed our  exports  to  it.  'J'his  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Japan  is  the  producer 
of  certain  articles  absolutely  required  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
cannot  be,  or  at  present  are  not,  produced  in  this  country.  Of  raw  silk 
for  our  manufacturers,  our  imports  from  Japan  in  the  year  just  ended 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $15,000,000,  or  nearly  as  much  as  our 
total  exports  to  that  country;  while  practically  one- half  of  our  tea  im- 
ported was  also  from  Japan,  the  total  from  that  country  during  the  year 
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being  over  $4,000,000.  Of  rice,  the  imports  range  in  the  vicinity  of 
$500,000;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  for  manufacturing,  in  round  terms, 
$500,000 ;  while  manufactures  of  silk  from  Japan  range  between  two  and 
three  million  dollars  annually.  Japanese  official  figures  show  that  the 
exports  from  that  country  to  the  United  States  were,  in  1898,  47,311,154 
yen,  and  her  imports  from  the  United  States,  40,001,097  yen.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  total  figures  for  1898  shows  that  Japan's  total  with  the 
United  States  is  larger  than  that  with  any  other  country,  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  being. 47,31 1,154  yen,  against  30,473,895  to  Hong- 
Kong,  29,193,175  to  China,  20,496,406  to  France,  and  7,783,643  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

No  other  nation  has  experienced  such  a  remarkable  growth  in  its 
commerce  with  Japan  as  the  United  States.  In  1893  ^^^  United  States 
furnished  less  than  7  percent  of  the  imports  into  Japan,  and  in  1898,  14.4 
per  cent;  while  England,  our  principal  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the 
East,  which  in  1893  furnished  32  per  cent  of  Japan's  importations,  in  1898 
furnished  22.6  per  cent.  Not  only  have  the  producers  and  exporters  of 
the  United  States  developed  in  the  past  few  years  a  disposition  to  push 
their  sales  in  that  particular  country,  but  Japan  herself  is  showing  a 
disposition  to  make  her  purchases  from  the  nearest  markets,  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  recently  established  steamship  lines  connect- 
ing with  United  States  ports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  total  imports  from  all  countries  into  Japan  in  each 
year  from  1888  to  1898 : 


Japanese 

Imports. 

From  U.  S. 

From  United  Kingdom. 

From  all  countries 

Year. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1888 

.        .        5.648,734 

28,693,567 

65,549,200 

1889 

6,143,171 

26,067,935 

66,236,019 

1890 

6,874,532 

26,619,102 

81,836,575 

1891 

6,840,048 

19,996,051 

63,851,132 

1892         .        . 

5,988,054 

20,789,332 

75,952,344 

1893 

6,090,408 

27,929,628 

88,257,172 

1894     ~   . 

.      10,982,558 

42,189,874 

117,481,955 

1895         .         . 

9,276,360 

45,172,111 

129,260,578 

1896 

.      16,373,420 

59,251,780 

171,674,474 

1897 

.      27,030,538 

65,406,266 

219,300,772 

1898 

.      40,001,097 

62,707,572 

277,502,156 

Note.  — Value  of  yen,  January  1, 1888,  75.3  cents  ;  1889,  73.4  cents  ;  1890, 75.2  cents  ; 
1891,  83.1  cents ;  1892,  74.5  cents  ;  1893,  66.1  cents ;  1894,  55.6  cents  ;  1895,  49.1  cents ; 
1896,  52.9  cents  ;  1897,  51.1  cents  ;  1898,  49.8  cents. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  new  Japanese  tariff  law,  which  took 
effect  January  i,  1899,  and  which  is  strongly  protective  as  compared  with 
its  predecessor,  the  import  trade  of  Japan  has  rapidly  fallen  otf.  During 
the  seven  months  ended  with  August,  1899,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1898,  while  the  exports  of  Japan  increased  25  per  cent,  her 
imports  declined  37  per  cent.  Imports  from  the  United  States  during 
this  period  declined  only  18.2  per  cent.  Rates  of  duty  under  the  former 
Japanese  tariff  were  in  few,  if  any,  cases  in  excess  of  5  per  cent.  The  new 
tariff,  however,  levies  duties  ranging  from  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent, 
very  few  falling  below  10  per  cent,  and  those  on  articles  which  come  into 
competition  with  domestic  manufactures  ranging  15  per  cent,  20  per  cent, 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  Japan  from  the  United 
States,  in  1898,  of  all  articles  whose  value  exceeded  100,000  yen  (i  yen 
equals  49.8  cents).  It  is  taken  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Japanese 
government : 
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United  States  Exports  to  Japan,  1898. 

Yen. 

Cotton,  raw 14,751,199 

Kerosene  oil 5,910,774 

Locomotive  engines 1,999,091 

Flour 1,979,359 

Rails  for  railways 1,609,731 

Tobacco,  leaf 1,598,235 

Cigarettes 1,203,283 

Nails 977,815 

Printing  paper 886,607 

Structural  iron,  bridges  and  buildings 781,198 

Sole  leather 514,431 

Electric  light  apparatus 407,328 

Alcohol , 397,833 

Lubricating  oil 380,122 

Railway  material  other  than  rails 339,195 

Watches,  silver 251,256 

Iron  pipes  and  tubes 238,838 

Paraffinewax 228,767 

Pig  iron 226,915 

Carriages,  bicycles,  etc. 205,089 

Condensed  milk 174,562 

Electric  light  wire 151,170 

Watches,  gold 145,844 

Leather,  other  than  sole 140,942 

Tobacco,  cut 138,982 

Cotton  duck 121,930 

Timber,  lumber,  etc 116,716 

Lead 116,416 

Steam  boilers  and  engines 104,877 


AUSTRALASIA. 
The  Federation  Movement.  —  By  the  end  of  September 

the  amended  Federal  EnabHng  bill  (pp.  206,  465)  had  been 
accepted  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania ;  so  that  the  colonial  secretary  is 
expected  to  introduce  a  bill  at  the  next  session  of  the  impe- 
rial parliament,  to  give  it  effect,  this  being  the  only  step  now 
required  to  consummate  the  scheme  for  a  united  common- 
wealth, for  which  Austrahans  have  labored  with  much  thought 
and  care  during  the  last  eight  years. 

The  referendum  vote  in  Victoria  stood  151,352  for,  to 
9,656  against,  the  bill,  these  figures  being  announced  at  the 
end  of  July  as  practically  final.  At  that  time  also  the  vote 
in  Tasmania  stood  at  10,314  for,  to  712  against.  In  Queens- 
land, returns  up  to  September  15  showed  34,983  for  the  bill, 
to  28,942  against  it,  with  4,838  votes  still  to  be  counted. 
As  to  West  Australia,  it  is  probable  that  for  some  years,  at 
least,  that  vast  and  hardly  explored  territory  will  remain,  as 
at  present,  a  separate,  self-governing  colony.  The  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the  West  Australian  parlia- 
ment to  which  the  bill  was  referred, 'submitted  a  report 
declaring  that  before  the  colony  could  safely  join  Federation, 
amendments   would   be   essential  regarding  the  election  of 
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senators,  the  trans-continental  railway,  the  customs  tariff,  and 
the  interstate  commission. 

Ministerial  Crisis  in  New  South  Wales.  —  On  September 

II,  the  ministry  of  the  Hon.  George  Houston  Reid,  who  had 
held  office  for  five  years,  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  assembly,  on  September  7,  in  passing,  by  a  vote 
of  75  to  41  in  a  house  of  125  members,  a  vote  proposed  by 
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the  Opposition  or  Federalist  leader,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lyne,  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government.  Three  days  later  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed  under  Mr.  Lyne  as  premier  and  treasurer. 

The  vote  of  want  of  confidence  turned  upon  the  relatively  incidental 
question  of  the  disbursement  of  certain  sums  in  payment  for  a  report 
made  by  an  unpopular  member  of  the  lower  house,  a  Mr.  Neild,  who  un- 
dertook a  mission  to  England  which  was  supposed  to  be  honorary,  and 
who  received  remuneration,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly, 
but  in  opposition  to  its  expressed  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  proposed 
appointment  of  this  gentleman  to  the  position  of  commissioner  for  New 
South  Wales  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  at  Earl's  Court,  London, 
was  so  displeasing  to  the  assembly  that  the  appropriation  for  the  exhibi- 
tion was  cut  out  of  the  estimates,  and  as  a  consequence  the  colony  has 
not  been  represented. 

A  more  profound  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  however,  was 
Mr.  Reid's  financial  methods,  the  contention  of  the  Opposi- 
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tion  being  that,  on  the  showing  of  a  report  covering  the 
three  years  since  1896,  lately  presented  by  the  auditor- 
general,  Mr.  Reid  had  wrongly  declared  surpluses  year  after 
year,  when  in  reality  the  condition  of  the  finances,  if  justly 
presented,  would  have  shown  a  growing  deficit.  Some  sus- 
picion, also,  was  entertained  as  to  the  earnestness  of  Mr. 
Reid's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Federation. 

All  parties  had  pledged  support  of  Mr.  Reid  while  the 
Federation  matter  was  under  way ;  but  with  the  field  once 
clear  in  that  respect,  the  government  was  unable  to  retain  the 
united  allegiance  of  the  Labor  faction,  numbering  19  mem- 
bers, who  held  the  balance  of  power. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA* 

African  Railroads.  —  There  are  now  in  operation  or 
under  construction  about  10,000  miles  of  railways  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  About  two-fifths  of  the  distance  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  has  been  spanned,  and  the  advancing  sections 
are  expected  to  meet  and  complete  the  connection  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  20th  century.  Already  railroads  run 
northward  from  Cape  Colony  about  1,400  miles,  and  south- 
ward from  Cairo  about  1,100  miles,  thus  making  2,500  miles 
of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  complete,  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance being  about  3,000  miles.  Mr.  Rhodes,  whose  recent 
visit  to  England  and  Germany  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed 
through  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  is  a  matter  of  record 
(pp.  117,  469),  and  whose  visit  to  Germany  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  in  order  to  pass  from  the  southern  chain 
of  British  territory  to  the  northern  chain,  he  must  cross  Ger- 
man or  Belgian  territory,  is  reported  as  confident  that  the 
through  line  will  be  completed  by  the  year  19 10. 

Toward  this  line,  present  and  prospective,  which  is  to  stretch  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  lateral  lines  from  either  coast  are  be- 
ginning to  make  their  way.  A  line  has  already  been  constructed  from 
Natal,  on  the  southeast  coast;  another  from  Louren90  Marques,  in 
Portuguese  territory,  and  the  gold  and  diamond  fields;  another  from 
Beira,  also  in  Portuguese  territory,  but  considerably  farther  north,  and 
destined  to  extend  to  Salisbury  in  Rhodesia,  where  it  will  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Cape-to-Cairo  road;  still  another  is  projected  from  Zanzi- 
bar to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  to  connect,  probably,  at  Tabera,  with  the 
transcontinental  line;  another  line  is  under  actual  construction  westward 
from  Pangani,  just  north  of  Zanzibar,  both  of  these  being  in  German 
East  Africa;  another  line  is  being  constructed  northwestwardly  from 
Mombasa,  in   British  territory,  toward  Lake  Victoria   Nyanza,  and  is 
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completed  more  than  half  the  distance ;  while  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
sea  a  road  is  projected  westwardly  into  Abyssinia  and  is  expected  to  pass 
farther  north  toward  the  west  and  connect  with  the  main  line.  At  Sua- 
kim,  fronting  on  the  Red  sea,  a  road  is  projected  to  Berber,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  line  rmming  southwardly  from  Cairo. 

On  the  west  of  Africa,  lines  have  begun  to  penetrate  inward,  a  short 
line  in  the  French  Soudan  running  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Niger,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  connecting  navigation  on  these  two 
streams.  In  the  Kongo  Free  State,  a  railway  connects  the  upper  Kongo 
with  the  lower  Kongo  around  Livingstone  Falls;  in  Portuguese  Angola, 
a  road  extends  eastwardly  from  Loanda,  the  capital,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  and  others  are  projected  from  Benqueala  and  Mossamedes,  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  connecting  with  the  Cape-to-Cairo  road  and  join- 
ing with  the  lines  from  Portuguese  East  Africa,  which  also  touch  that 
road,  thus  making  a  transcontinental  line  from  east  to  west,  with  Portu- 
guese territory  at  either  terminus.  Further  south,  on  the  western  coast, 
the  Germans  have  projected  a  road  from  Walfish  bay  to  Windhoek, 
capital  of  German  Southwest  Africa ;  and  this  will  probably  be  extended 
eastward  until  it  connects  with  the  great  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo, 
which  is  thus  to  form  the  great  nerve  centre  of  the  system,  to  be  con- 
tributed to  and  supported  by  these  branches  connecting  it  with  either 
coast.  Another  magnificent  railway  project,  some  years  ago  suggested 
by  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  has  recently  been  revived,  being  no  less  than  an 
east  and  west  transcontinental  line  through  the  Soudan  region,  connect- 
ing the  Senegal  and  Niger  countries  on  the  west  with  the  Nile  valley  and 
Red  sea  on  the  east,  and  penetrating  a  densely  populated  and  extremely 
productive  region  of  which  less  is  now  known,  perhaps,  than  of  any  other 
part  of  Africa. 

At  the  north,  numerous  lines  skirt  the  Mediterranean  coast,  espe- 
cially in  the  French  territory  of  Algeria  and  in  Tunis,  where  the  length 
of  railway  is,  in  round  numbers,  2,250  miles;  while  the  Egyptian  rail- 
roads are,  including  those  now  under  construction,  about  1,500  miles  in 
length.  Those  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  are  nearly  3,000  miles;  and 
those  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  the  South  African  Republic  another 
thousand.  The  construction  of  a  road  crossing  the  Sahara  and  uniting 
the  French  colonies  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  with  the  fertile  country  about 
Lake  Chad,  is  now  being  urged  in  France  as  a  political  and  military 
necessity.  A  railroad  about  150  miles  long  already  runs  from  Sfax,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  to  Gafsa,  in  the  interior  of  Tunis,  traversing  a 
region  of  great  mineral  and  other  resources.  The  extension  of  this  road 
across  the  desert  would  not  only  have  a  strategic  value,  but  tend  to 
develop  a  region  now  only  imperfectly  known. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  railways  thus  far  constructed  are  owned 
by  the  several  colonies  or  states  w^hich  they  traverse,  about  2,000  miles 
of  the  Cape  Colony  system  belonging  to  the  government,  while  nearly  all 
that  of  Egypt  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  state. 

The  Commerce  of  Africa.  —  From  recent  bulletins  of  the 
Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  we  gather  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Africa : 

United  States  exports  to  Africa  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  ^18,594,- 
424,  as  compared  with  $3,496,505  in  1889.  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo  and 
from  Liberia  to  Abyssinia  American  manufactures  and  foodstuffs  are 
making  their  way.  Railroad  bridges  in  the  Nile  valley,  mining  machin- 
ery in  the  gold  and  diamond  districts,  clothing  and  foodstuffs  in  the 
Soudan,  all  find  an  increasing  demand.    Exports  from  the  United  States 
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to  Africa  have  grown  more  rapidly  since  1893  than  those  to  any  other  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  world;  while  Asia  and  Oceania  come  next, 
Europe  next,  North  America  next,  and  South  America  last  in  the  list 
showing  the  relative  growth  in  our  exports.  To  Africa  the  increase  from 
1893  to  1899  is  218  per  cent;  to  Asia  and  Oceania,  185  per  cent;  to  Eu- 
rope, 42  percent ;  to  North  America,  32  per  cent ;  and  to  South  America, 
10  per  cent;  while  the  increase  in  the  grand  total  during  that  period  has 
been,  in  round  terms,  45  per  cent. 

Manufactured  articles  form  the  bulk  of  our  exportations  to  Africa, 
such  as  flour,  meats,  lard,  tobacco,  mineral  oils,  clothing,  machinery, 
furniture,  materials  for  railways  and  for  mining  industries,  and  agricul- 
tural implements. 

Not  only  are  our  exports  to  Africa  rapidly  growing,  but  they  are 
evidently  taking  the  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  those  articles 
formerly  supplied  by  other  countries.  The  British  South  African  Export 
Gazette^  in  a  recent  number,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  imports  into 
British  and  Portuguese  Africa  from  tlie  United  States  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing, and  that  the  increase  from  1892-3  to  1897-8  was  281  per  cent;  in 
articles  competing  with  liritish  goods,  the  increase  was  140  per  cent;  and 
in  non-competing  articles,  565  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Africa,  in  recent  years  : 

United  vStates  Exports  to  Africa. 


Fiscal  year.  Value. 

1895 .$0,377,842 

1890 13,870,700 

1897 10,953,127 

1898 17,515,730 

1899 18,,594,424 


Fiscal  year.  Value. 

1889 .'5!3,496,505 

1890 4.613,702 

1891 4,7.57,897 

1892 5,001,265 

1893 5,196,480 

1894 4,923,859 

The  total  annual  imports  into  Africa  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to 
$400,000,000,  and  exports  from  Africa  to  $350,000,000.  Of  the  exports, 
$10,000,000  is  sent  to  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  commercial  business  of  Africa  is  transacted  through  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  theiv  share  being  $131,000,000  of  the  imports,  and  $132,000,- 
000  of  the  exports.  Next  in  importance  in  the  import  and  export  trade, 
is  the  South  African  Republic,  or  Transvaal,  its  imports  amounting  to 
$104,000,000,  and  its  exports  to  $54,000,000,  the  chief  exports  being  gold 
and  other  minerals.  P'rench  Africa  imports  goods  valued  at  over 
$70,000,000,  and  exports  nearly  an  equal  quantity;  Turkish  Africa, 
principally  Egypt,  imports  $54,000,000,  and  exports  $62,000,000;  while 
Portuguese  Africa,  whose  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  are  adjacent  to  the 
gold  and  diamond  fields,  is  also  the  scene  of  commercial  activity,  the 
importations  being  $12,000,000,  and  the  exportations  nearly  $7,000,000. 

Commerce  of  the  Transvaal.  —  The  imports  of  the  Transvaal  in  1897 
were,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  over  $100,000,000,  of  which  about 
$85,000,000  was  from  Great  Britain,  $13,500,000  from  the  United  States, 
$5,000,000  from  Germany,  and  the  remainder  from  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  France.  All  of  these  importations  reach  the  republic,  which  has  no 
seaports,  through  the  ports  of  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Port  Alfred, 
and  East  London,  in  Cape  Colony;  Durban,  in  Natal;  and  Louren50 
Marques,  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  direct  importations  into  the 
Transvaal  through  Cape  Colony,  in  1897,  were  $20,363,572,  and  through 
the  other  ports  of  Cape  Colony  probably  an  equally  large  amount;  those 
through  Durban  and  other  ports  in  Natal,  $11,339,042 ;  and  those  through 
Louren5o  Marques,  $12,936,237.  In  addition  to  this,  large  quantities  of 
goods  imported  into  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
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for  consumption  in  those  colonies,  were  afterwards  sold  for  consumption 
in  the  Transvaal. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  statement  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  importation  of  goods  into  the  Transvaal  has  largely  passed  through 
the  British  ports  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  which  will  now,  on  account 
of  the  war,  be  closed  against  commerce  for  that  state,  thus  temporarily 
changing  the  course  of  the  supplies  which  the  large  population  there 
located  must  continue  to  have.  The  closing  of  these  ports  will  compel 
the  Boers  either  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  imports  through  Portuguese 
territory  or  else  live  upon  what  they  can  obtain  from  their  own  territory 
and  that  of  the  colonies  which  they  may  invade,  since  both  the  South 
African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  are  surrounded  by  British 
territory  on  every  side,  except  at  the  east  where  Portuguese  East  Africa 
intervenes  between  the  Boer  states  and  the  Indian  ocean  (see  map,  p. 
552).  The  total  value  of  goods  in  transit  for  the  South  African  Republic 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  passing  through  Portuguese  East  Africa  in 
1897,  was,  in  round  terms,  $14,000,000;  and  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  amounted,  in  1897,  to  j^i,8oo,ooo,  and  in 
1898  to  $2,897,000.  Of  this  exportation  from  the  United  States,  the  very 
large  proportion  was  breadstuffs,  amounting  to  $1,227,000;  manufactures 
of  cotton,  $13,811 ;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  $151,543;  illuminating 
oil,  416,620  gallons ;  breadstuffs,  $103,813;  manufactures  of  wood,  $142,- 
189;  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  $4,582.  Practically  all  of  the  goods 
above  named  were  destined  for  the  Transvaal. 

As  already  indicated,  however,  the  Transvaal  has,  up  to  this  time, 
taken  a  large  share  of  its  imports  from  and  through  the  British  colonies 
of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Imports  into  the  Cape  Colony  from 
the  United  States  in  1897  amounted  to  over  $10,000,000,  out  of  a  total 
of  $86,000,000;  and  of  this  probably  one-half  was  intended  for  consump- 
tion in  the  Transvaal.  The  imports  into  Natal  from  the  United  States 
in  1897  amounted  to  $3,200,000,  out  of  a  total  of  $30,000,000;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  share  of  this  was  destined  for  the  Trans- 
vaal, since  the  rail  distance  from  the  chief  port  of  Natal  to  the  Transvaal 
is  much  less  than  that  through  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony. 

What  the  general  effect  of  the  war  will  be  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  the  South  African  Republic,  which  has  become,  by 
reason  of  its  mining  industries  and  population,  so  large  a  consumer,  will 
naturally  be  a  subject  of  some  speculation.  As  already  indicated,  fully 
four-fifths  of  the  imports  into  the  Transvaal  in  1897  came  from  Great 
Britain,  the  total  importation  from  Great  Britain  in  that  year  being  esti- 
mated at  $82,508,000;  while  the  next  largest  source  of  importations 
was  the  United  States,  from  which  the  importations  are  estimated  at 
$13,323,000. 

The  Gold  and  Diamond  Mines.— Much  of  the  recently 

rapid  development  of  Africa,  especially  in  the  southern  part, 
is  due  to  the  discovery  and  development  of  extremely  valua- 
ble mineral  deposits.  The  most  valuable  of  these  are  gold 
and  diamonds,  though  iron,  coal,  and  other  mineral  deposits 
abound  in  South  and  Southeast  Africa. 

The  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  located  in  British  territory  just  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  about  600  miles  from 
Cape  Town,  now  supply  98  per  cent  of  the  diamonds  of  commerce,  al- 
though their  existence  was  unknown  prior  to  1867.  It  is  estimated  that 
$350,000,000  worth  of  rough  diamonds,  worth  double  that  sum  after 
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cutting,  have  been  produced  from  the  KimberleY  mines  since  their  open- 
ing in  1868-9;  and  this  enormous  production  would  have  been  greatly 
increased  but  for  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  the  various  mines  in  this 
vicinity  formed  an  agreement  by  which  the  annual  output  was  so  limited 
as  to  meet,  but  not  materially  exceed,  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
world's  diamond  markets.  So  plentiful  is  the  supply  and  so  compara- 
tively inexpensive  the  work  of  production,  that  diamond  digging  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  almost  ceased  since  the  South  African  mines 
entered  the  field. 

Equally  wonderful  and  equally  promising  are  the  great  Witwaters- 
rand  gold  fields  of  South  Africa,  in  the  South  African  Republic,  better 
known  as  the  Johannesburg  mines.  The  Dutch  word  "  Witwatersrand  " 
means,  literally,  "  White  Water  Range;"  and  the  strip  of  territory  a  few 
hundred  miles  long  and  a  few  miles  in  width  to  which  it  is  applied  was  but 
a  few  years  ago  considered  a  nearly  worthless  ridge,  useful  only  for  the 
pasturage  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  for  even  this  comparatively  valueless. 
In  1883,  however,  gold  was  discovered,  and  in  1884  the  value  of  the  gold 
production  was  about  $50,000.  It  increased  with  startling  rapidity,  the 
production  of  1888  being  about  $5,000,000;  that  of  1890,  $10,000,000;  1892, 
over  $20,000,000;  1895,  *^^6^  $40,000,000;  and  1897  and  1898,  about  $55,- 
000,000  each.  This  wonderful  development  has  drawn  to  South  Africa 
thousands  of  people  in  the  hope  of  realizing  quick  fortunes.  Develop- 
ment, however,  showed  that  the  mines  could  only  be  successfully  worked 
by  the  use  of  costly  machinery;  and  while  they  have  been  extremely  pro- 
ductive where  machinery  has  been  used,  they  were  not  of  such  character 
as  to  make  hand  or  placer  mining  profitable,  as  was  the  case  in  Califor- 
nia. The  gold  production  in  the  "Rand"  since  1884  has  been  over 
$300,000,000,  and  carefuj  surveys  of  the  field  by  the  use  of  drills  and 
other  processes  of  experts  show  beyond  question  that  the  "in  sight" 
probably  amounts  to  $3,500,000,000;  while  the  large  number  of  mines 
which  have  been  located  in  adjacent  territory,  particularly  in  parts  of 
Rhodesia,  give  promise  of  additional  supplies;  so  that  it  seems  probable 
that  South  Africa  will  for  many  years  continue  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  the 
largest  gold- producing  section  of  the  world.  Recent  discoveries  lead  to 
the  belief  that  these  wonderfully  rich  mines  are  the  long  lost  ^'gold  of 
Ophir,"  from  which  Solomon  obtained  his  supplies,  making  "a  navy  of 
ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants, 
shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon. 
And  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold  and  brought  it  to 
King  Solomon."  (i  Kings  9:  26-28). 

Ug^anda.  —  Sir  Harry  Hamilton  Johnston,  British  consul- 
general  at  Tunis,  was  appointed  in  July  commissioner  to 
administer  Uganda,  to  succeed  Ernest  Berkeley,  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry,  K.C.H.,  was  born  in  Kennington,  Eng.,  in 
June,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Stockwell  Grammar  School  and  King's 
College.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  two  years,  and  a 
Medallist  of  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art.  He  also  became 
a  Medallist  of  the  Zoological  Society.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has 
been  an  extensive  geographical  explorer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  that 
little  band  whose  mission  it  is  to  consolidate  the  far-flung  lines  of  the 
ever-widening  British  empire.  He  travelled  in  North  Africa,  explored 
Portuguese  West  Africa  and  the  Kongo,  and  in  1884  commanded  the 
scientific  expedition  of  the  Royal  Society  to  Mount  Kilimanjaro.     In  the 
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following  year  his  African  experiences  gained  him  the  appointment  of 
British  vice-consul  in  the  Cameroons.  In  1887  he  became  acting  consul 
in  the  Niger  coast  territories,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  consul 
for  the  Portuguese  province  of  Mozambique.  In  1889  he  commanded 
the  expedition  to  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  which  founded  the 
British  Central  African  Protectorate.  In  1891  he  became  commissioner 
and  consul-general  for  the  Protectorate.  Under  his  rule  British  Central 
Africa  was  pacified  and  practically  freed  from  slave  traders  and  raiders. 
Two  years  ago  he  resigned  this  post,  and  was,  after  a  brief  rest,  appointed 
consul-general  in  Tunis.  He  is  an  author  and  artist  as  well  as  an  offi- 
cial. His  books  on  those  African  provinces  which  have  come  under  his 
notice  are  crammed  with  well- studied  observations,  and  his  contributions 
to  ethnology  and  natural  history  are  very  valuable. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  Atbara  bridge,  built  by  an  Ameri- 
can firm  who  secured  the  contract  in  competition  with  British 
builders  (p.  467),  was  formally  opened  by  the  Sirdar,  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  August  26. 
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Geogfraphical  Exploration.  —  The  Peary  Expedition.  — 
The  Peary-Harmsworth  steamer  Windward  in  September 
brought  back  news  of  the  Peary  expedition,  which  sailed  in 
July,  1898,  for  north  Greenland,  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  dash  for  the  north  pole  (Vol.  8,  p.  481). 

It  appears  that  Lieutenant  Peary  and  the  sled  parties  were  in  the  field 
almost  continually  from  October,  1898,  until  August  6  of  this  year,  and 
have  added  much  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  coast  line  and  of 
the  interior  of  Ellesmere  Land.  The  sledging  journeys  aggregated  more 
than  1,500  miles.  Peary  made  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  coast  line 
southwest  of  AUman  bay,  and  carefully  defined  the  lands  between  that 
point  and  Cape  Sabine.  The  Windward  was  icebound  in  Allman  bay, 
on  the  west  side  of  Kane  basin,  from  August,  1898,  to  August  2,  1899. 
Peary  made  several  very  successful  hunting  trips,  and  in  December 
sledged  250  miles  north  to  Fort  Conger,  the  headquarters  of  the  Greely 
expedition.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  have  both  his  feet  frostbitten, 
which  caused  six  weeks'  delay  and  confinement  until  he  could  make  the 
return  trip.  He  was  hauled  all  the  way  back  to  the  Windward^  where 
several  toes  were  amputated.  This  was  followed  by  complete  recovery. 
Peary  was  the  first  to  visit  Fort  Conger  since  Greely  left  it  in  1883.  ^^ 
brought  away  and  is  sending  home  the  original  Greely  records,  the  sex- 
tant of  the  Nares-Markham  expedition  of  1876-78,  and  many  private 
letters  and  papers  of  members  of  the  Greely  party. 

The  Wellman  Expedition.  —  The  record  of  the  Walter 
Wellman  expedition  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  which  sailed  from 
Tromso,  Norway,  in  July,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  480),  is  one  of 
great  suffering  and  some  disaster. 

A  landing  was  effected  from  the  Fridtjof^  July  30,  1898,  at  Cape 
Tegetthof,  on  the  coast  of  Hall  island,  in  latitude  80°,  where  a  canvas- 
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covered  hut  was  erected  as  winter  quarters  and  named  after  Mr.  Harms- 
worth.  It  seems  that  an  expedition  was  made  as  far  north  as  81°,  and  a 
house,  built  of  stones  and  roofed  with  walrus  hides,  was  constructed  on 
the  east  coast  of  Wilczek  Land.  Here  two  Norwegians  took  up  their 
quarters  for  the  winter,  Bjorvig  and  Bentzen,  the  latter  having  been 
with  Nansen  in  the  Fram.  The  main  party  returned  to  Cape  Tegetthof 
for  the  winter.  In  the  middle  of  February,  1899,  Mr.  Wellman,  with 
three  Norwegians  and  forty-five  dogs,  started  northward  on  his  great  ad- 
venture. On  reaching  Fort  McKinley,  as  the  northern  station  was 
called,  he  found  that  Bentzen  had  died  two  months  before,  his  companion 
faithfully  keeping  his  promise  to  watch  over  his  body.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded, and  appear  to  have  reached  a  latitude  of  about  82°  north.  To 
the  north  of  Freeden  islands  —  the  first  land  struck  by  Nansen,  and 
named  by  him  Hvidtland  —  the  Wellman  party  discovered  what  they 
called  new  lands,  probably  other  small  islands.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Wellman  seriously  injured  his  leg  by  falling  down  a  crevasse,  and  he 
had  to  be  carried  back  on  a  sledge  for  200  miles  to  headquarters. 
Another  disaster  was  the  destruction  by  an  earthquake  of  many  dogs 
and  some  sledges.  The  disaster  took  place  in  the  middle  of  March, 
1899,  when  it  is  stated  all  hands  were  confident  of  reaching  87°  or  88°, 
if  not  the  pole  itself.  The  party  was  taken  off  by  the  Capella,  July  27. 
No  traces  of  Andree  were  found. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1894  Mr.  Wellman  led  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  in  the  Ras:nvald Jarl  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  (Vol.  4,  pp. 
231,  452,  683).  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  formerly  a  correspond- 
ent in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Fate  of  Andree.  —  About  September  1 1  the  Norwe- 
gian cutter  Martha  picked  up  on  the  north  side  of  King 
Charles  island,  northeast  of  Spitzbergen,  in  80°  north  latitude 
and  25°  east  longitude,  a  buoy  marked  "  Andree  Polar  Expe- 
dition," with  an  anchor  attached.  The  buoy  was  identified 
at  Stockholm,  October  i,  as  that  which  Andree  had  arranged 
to  drop  when  passing  the  north  pole  (see  Vol.  7,  pp.  485, 
736;  Vol.  9,  p.  216).  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  find ;  but  the  absence  of  any  message  in  the  buoy, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  anchor  and  buoy  were  found 
together,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  both  anchor  and  buoy 
either  found  the  sea  through  accident  or  were  merely  thrown 
overboard  to  lighten  the  balloon.  It  is  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts that  the  buoy  could  not  have  been  carried  from  the 
pole  to  King  Charles  island.  The  fate  of  Andree  remains, 
therefore,  a  mystery. 

Researches  in  Patagonia.  —  Prof.  John  B.  Hatcher,  of  the 
department  of  geology  and  palaeontology  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, with  an  assistant,  Mr.  Peterson,  returned  in  August 
from  an  eight  months'  exploration  of  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  Patagonia  between  the  46th  and  43d  parallels. 

Many  rare  specimens  of  fossils,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  were 
secured.  A  large  collection  of  ethnological,  zoological,  and  botanical 
specimens  was  also  gathered;    and  several   points   in   the   science   of 
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geology  and  palaeontology,  hitherto  the  subject  of  controversy,  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  definitely  settled.  Professor  Hatcher  discovered  the  first 
mesozoic  mammals  ever  found  in  Patagonia,  and  obtained  a  collection  of 
mesozoic  invertebrates  which  will  rank  with  those  in  the  best  museums 
of  the  world. 

The  American  and  British  Associations.  —  The  48th 

annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  was  held  in  Columbus,  O.,  August  19-26, 
attended  by  about  800  members. 

Altogether  273  papers  were  presented,  which  are  published  either 
wholly  or  in  summary  in  the  proceedings  of  the  association.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  president  for  the  year.  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  was  an  able 
review  of  the  history  of  science,  particularly  during  the  present  century. 
Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward,  of  Columbia  University,  an  aluninus  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  distinguished  for  his  services  in  astronomy, 
geodesy,  and  mathematics,  was  elected  president  for  the  meeting  of 
1900,  which  will  be  held  in  New  York  City.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  treasurer  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. ;  and  he  is  also  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mathematical  Society,  and  fellow  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

This  year's  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advaincement  of  Science  was  held  in  Dover,  Eng.,  Septem- 
ber 13-20,  attended  by  about  1,400  delegates,  including  127 
ladies. 

The  president.  Sir  Michael  Foster,  in  his  inaugural  address,  reviewed 
the  changes  in  the  external  conditions  of  life,  and  in  particular  the  part 
played  in  effecting  those  changes  by  the  progress  of  physical  science 
during  the  present  century.  Simultaneously  with  the  British  meeting, 
the  French  Association  met  at  Boulogne ;  and  there  was  a  riunion  between 
the  two  scientific  bodies,  not  alone  in  respect  of  the  interchange  of 
mutual  courtesies  and  visits,  but  also  for  the  practical  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging for  cooperative  investigation  in  marine  biology  and  physiog- 
raphy. Sir  William  Turner,  head  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  was  elected  .president  for  next  year's  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  Bradford. 

Cause  of  Yellow  Fever.  — The  report  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President  in  1897,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  yellow 
fever,  was  made  public  August  18,  and  bears  out  the  claim 
of  Professor  Giuseppe  Sanarelli,  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  Italy,  that  in  the  discovery  of  his  bacillus  icteroides 
he  found  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  (Vol.  7,  p.  234). 

The  report  states  that  yellow  fever  is  naturally  infectious  to  certain 
animals,  the  degree  varying  with  the  species ;  that  infection  takes  place 
by  way  of  the  respiratory  tract ;  that  the  primary  infection  in  the  lungs 
is  often  followed  by  a  secondary  infection  in  the  blood;  that  the  disease 
is  not  primarily  a  septicaemia,  inasmuch  as  the  bacillus  icteroides  is  not, 
in  all  cases,  found  in  the  blood  or  in  organs  in  which  it  might  be  deposited 
therefrom;  that,  so  far  as  the  commissioners  know,  this  bacillus  has 
never  been  found  in  any  body  other  than  one  infected  with  yellow  fever; 
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and  that  the  bacillus  is  very  susceptible  to  the  influences  injurious  to 
bacterial  life,  assuring  its  ready  control  by  processes  of  disinfection. 

It  might  be  stated  in  passing,  that  the  case  of  Oscar  F.  Lackey,  who 
was  landed  at  New  York  from  the  transport  McClellan,  on  July  6  (p. 
675),  and  discharged  as  cured  on  July  24,  was  the  first  in  which  the 
Sanarelli  serum  was  used  in  the  United  States.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  of  his  arrival  at  Swinburne  island,  he  had  received  three  injections 
of  serum,  aggregating  100  cubic  centimetres  (25-|-25-f-50,  with  intervals 
of  3  and  5  hours).     No  other  treatment  was  given. 

The  conclusions  of  the  above  report  are  not  universally 
indorsed  in  official  circles.  In  the  opinion  of  the  experts  of 
the  Army  Medical  School  and  Museum,  under  direction 
of  Surgeon-General  Sternberg,  the  Sanarelli  bacillus  is  a 
variety  of  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera,  and  is  present  only 
occasionally  and  accidentally  in  cases  of  yellow  fever. 
Expert  opinion  differs  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sanarelli 
serum. 

Goat  Lymph.  —  Wonderful  curative  powers  are  claimed 
for  a  preparation  of  goat's  lymph  discovered  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Roberts,  of  Green  City,  Mo.,  which,  if  substantiated,  will 
almost  entitle  it  to  be  heralded  as  the  long-sought  "  elixir  of 
life  "  or  "  fountain  of  youth." 

The  lymph,  which  is  injected  hypodermically,  is  said  to  be  particu- 
larly efficacious  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  beneficial  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  diabetes,  and  other  ailments.  It  is  also  credited 
with  effecting  a  cure  in  the  case  of  I.  F.  Bush,  an  insane  patient  at  the 
Kankakee  (111.)  Asylum.  Dr.  Roberts'  process  is  the  transplantation  of 
"life  cells"  from  the  lymphatic  glands  of  goats  into  the  human  sys- 
tem. He  claims  that  the  lymph  increases  the  richness  of  the  blood;  it 
increases  the  activity  and  function  of  the  whole  blood  cells  ;  it  causes  an 
increased  elimination  of  the  waste  products  of  the  body,  such  as  diseased 
cells,  foreign  accumulations  and  poisonous  excretions.  Acute  rheuma- 
tism is  not  benefited,  neither  is  any  other  acute  disease.  It  has  not  failed 
to  cure  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In  organic  diseases 
due  to  sclerosis  or  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue,  the  curative  results 
have  been  incomplete  in  a  few  and  complete  in  the  majority  of  cases 
treated. 

Mosquitoes  and  Malaria.  —  Evidence  seems  to  be  accu- 
mulating in  favor  of  the  view  advanced  by  Major  Ronald 
Ross,  that  malarial  fever  is  due  to  certain  minute  parasites 
in  the  blood,  injected  there  through  the  bites  of  a  certain 
species  of  mosquitoes  or  gnats,  known  as  Anopheles^  and  not, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned,  by  any  other  means. 

Contrary  to  the  general  supposition  that  the  germs  of  malaria 
exist  in  the  soil,  air,  or  water  of  warm  and  ill- drained  districts,  and  that 
they  rise  in  mists  and  exhalations  from  the  soil,  Dr.  Ross  contends 
that  they  live  incased  in  the  bodies  of  mosquitoes  and  pass  into  our 
blood  at  the  moment  of  biting.  Apparently,  only  one  kind  of  mosquito, 
the  Anopheles^  harbors  the  malaria  germ,  their  larvae  being  found  in 
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natural  ponds  and  puddles.  The  ordinary  domestic  mosquito,  another  of 
the  150  odd  varieties  of  Culicidce,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  cisterns,  drains, 
and  other  artificial  locations,  seems  to  be  harmless.  The  particular 
Anopheles^  which  has  been  proven  guilty  of  carrying  fever  germs,  is  a  large 
variety  distinguished  by  having  four  spots  on  the  wings.  So  far,  no 
other  member  of  the  gnat  family  has  been  convicted,  though,  in  malarious 
regions,  all  blood-sucking  insects  should  still  be  at  least  suspected. 

It  remains  to  be  determined  how  many  different  species  of  the  genus 
Anopheles  are  malaria-bearing,  and  exactly  what  sort  of  homes  they  have 
in  the  wriggler  state.  Dr.  Ross  has  gone  to  Sierra  Leone  to  investigate 
these  points,  sent  thither  by  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool,  Eng. 

Chemistry.  —  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Dover  (p.  734),  Prof.  James  Dewar  described  experi- 
ments by  which  he  had  finally  succeeded  in  solidifying 
hydrogen  (p.  471). 

Its  solid  density  could  not  be  determined;  but  its  maximum  fluid 
density  was  appoximately  ascertained  as  0.086,  the  liquid  at  its  boiling 
point  having  the  density  0.07.  The  solid  hydrogen  melts  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  saturated  vapor  reaches  about  55  mm.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  solid  was  found  to  be  16°  absolute  under  a  pressure  of  35mm, 
At  55mm.  its  mean  temperature  would  be  167°  absolute,  placing  the  melt- 
ing point  at  about  half  the  critical  temperature  of  30°  to  32°.  The  melting 
point  of  nitrogen  is  also  about  half  its  critical  temperature.  The  last 
doubt  as  to  the  non-metallic  character  of  hydrogen  is  removed. 

M.  de  Moissan  is  the  first  to  succeed  in  isolatifig  a  rela- 
tively considerable  weight  of  calcium. 

He  employs  two  methods,  (i)  a  purely  chemical  method,  in  which  he 
utilizes  the  property  which  calcium  possesses  of  dissolving  in  liquid 
sodium  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  (2)  electrolysis  of  iodide  of  calcium  in  fusion 
at  a  dull  red  heat.  Among  the  physical  properties  of  calcium  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  it  may  be  melted  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  of 
760°  C,  and  then  appears  as  a  brilliant  liquid.  After  cooling,  the  metal 
is  soft  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  may  be  broken  by  striking  it,  and 
the  fracture  presents  a  crystalline  structure.  Its  surface,  when  it  has  not 
been  attacked  by  gases,  is  of  a  clear  white  color,  approaching  that  of 
silver.     Density,  1.85. 

As  to  its  chemical  properties,  calcium,  when  brought  to  redness, 
unites  with  hydrogen,  forming  a  crystalline  hydride ;  it  combines  with 
chlorine  at  400°  C,  and  with  bromine  and  iodine  at  a  dull  red  heat.  In 
oxygen,  the  metal,  when  raised  to  300°  C,  gives  a  brilliant  combustion. 
It  decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  also  sulphurous 
acid  gas  with  incandescence.  When  heated  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  be- 
comes covered  with  a  deposit  of  carbon.  It  combines  with  sulphur  at 
400°  C,  and  burns  with  incandescence  in  the  vapor  of  phosphorus.  It 
unites  with  carbon  in  the  state  of  lampblack  below  redness,  and  produces 
calcium  carbide.  Calcium  when  cold  does  not  unite  with  nitrogen ;  but 
when  heated  in  that  gas,  it  absorbs  it  slowly;  and  the  metal,  at  first  bril- 
liant, assumes  a  yellow  color.  This  explains  why  the  alloys  of  calcium, 
which  up  to  this  time  were  regarded  as  the  pure  metal,  were  all  more  or 
less  yellow,  this  color  being  due  to  the  nitride.  The  latter  compound  is 
obtained  in  transparent  crystals  of  a  yellow-brown  color,  melting  at 
1200°  C. 
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A  discovery  of  possible  great  importance  in  tlie  arts  and 
sciences  is  credited  to  Theodore  Olan,  a  Swedish  chemist  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  namely,  that  what  he  calls  "tauric  acid," 
obtained  from  tauric  moss,  has  the  property  of  making  steel, 
gold,  silver,  and  many  other  metals  except  iron,  soft,  pliable, 
ductile,  and  easily  and  safely  handled,  so  that  designs  can  be 
molded  or  beaten  to  the  required  shape  without  the  use  of 
heat.  Mr.  Olan  describes  the  process  of  making  tauric  acid 
thus : 

"  My  plan  for  bringing  out  the  acid  from  the  tauric  moss  is  to  put  in 
a  deep  vessel  a  layer  of  chloride  of  lime,  then  a  layer  of  tauric  moss,  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  then  a  layer  of  chloride  of  potash  of  about 
the  same  thickness.  This  is  saturated  with  water  until  the  lime  is  slaked 
away.  After  the  fire  has  gone  out  of  the  lime,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off. 
After  this,  creosote  of  tar  is  added  until  a  saturated  solution  results. 
The  solution  is  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  part  in 
ten.  After  precipitation,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the 
residue  is  found  to  consist  of  pure  tauric  acid." 

Wireless  Telegfraphy. —  Signor  Marconi,  whose  system 
of  wireless  telegraphy  was  fully  described  in  our  last  num- 
ber (pp.  255-268),  was  commissioned  by  the  New  York 
Herald  to  report  for  that  paper  by  means  of  his  system  the 
races  for  the  America's  cup  (pp.  645-649).  Apparatus  was 
successfully  installed  on  the  steamer  Fonce  and  at  the  Nave- 
sink  Highlands ;  and  the  first  messages  sent  by  wireless 
telegraphy  over  a  considerable  distance  in  this  country  were 
flashed  between  the  stations  on  September  29  during  the 
Dewey  naval  parade,  the  communication  being  perfect,  even 
when  the  Po7ice  was  up  the  North  river  as  far  as  125th  street. 

Litigation  is  pending  over  the  alleged  infringement  by 
Signor  Marconi  upon  the  rights  secured  in  this  country 
by  patent  to  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College  (p.  258). 

An  inexpensive  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy,  invented 
by  W.  J.  Clark,  was  tested  by  the  Lighthouse  Department  at 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  August  15.  A  distance 
of  3  1-2  miles  was  covered ;  but  at  five  miles  the  signals 
were  not  so  clear. 

Astronomy.  —  By  means  of  the  spectroscope,  it  has  been 
discovered  at  the  Lick  Observatory  that  the  ''  North  Star," 
Polaris^  is  a  system  of  at  least  three  related  bodies.  Around 
the  central  star,  which  is  alone  visible  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  another  ''  planet "  with  a 
satellite  accompanying  it,  is  revolving.  The  presence  of  the 
invisible  companions  of  Polaris  is  inferred  from  disturbances 
which  their  attractions  produce  in  the  motion  of  the  visible 
star. 
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Miscellaneous.  —  Asa  local  anaesthetic  applied  in .  the 
form  of  a  spray  or  by  means  of  a  swab,  liquid  air  is  being 
successfully  used  in  surgical  operations. 

The  application  is  painless  save  for  a  momentary  burning  or  ting- 
ling; anaesthesis  is  complete;  hemorrhage  is  absent;  and,  providing  the 
part  is  not  the  end  of  an  extremity,  the  tissues  rapidly  resume  their 
normal  state.  As  a  rapidly  effective  agent  in  clearing  up  and  stimulating 
the  surface  of  an  ulcer  to  granulations,  liquid  air  is  of  high  utility.  An 
abscess,  boil,  carbuncle,  or  bubo,  in  the  early  stage,  is  aborted  absolutely 
with  one  thorough  freezing.  If  it  is  more  advanced,  several  applications 
at  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours  are  necessary. 

E.  W.  Caldwell  has  invented  a  process  whereby  X-ray 
radiographs  can  be  instantaneously  secured,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  blurring  of  the  picture  through  motion  of  a  patient, 
and  obviating  the  injurious  skin  effects  noticed  in  protracted 
exposure  to  the  rays. 

He  employs  an  induction  coil  capable  of  producing  a  spark  f2  to 
14  inches  long,  an  interrupter  of  the  liquid  type,  and  photographic  plates 
of  celluloid,  which  are  laid,  face  downward,  on  the  fluorescent  screen. 

A  committee  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London, 
Eng.,  has  declared  practically  conclusive  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Lambert  Lack,  a  London  surgeon,  that  cancer  is  not  attribu- 
table to  a  germ,  but  always  due  to  a  specific  injury  to  the 
basement  membrane  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  allied 
structures  (p.  475). 

The  invention  of  an  improved  method  of  telegraphy, 
capable  of  sending  10,000  ten- word  messages  an  hour,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  indorsed  by  the  Hungarian  government, 
is  claimed  for  MM.  Pollack  and  Virag,  two  Hungarian 
engineers.  Following  are  other  systems  in  use,  with  their 
approximate  speed-limits  in  ten-word  messages  hourly : 

Morse,  25;  Morse  Duplex,  40;  Hughes,  100-120;  Hughes  Duplex, 
180;  Baudot,  400;  Wheatstone,  2,400. 


EDUCATION. 
National  Educational  Association.  — The  38th  annual 

convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  held  in  July  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  —  the  second  meeting  held  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Continued  education  of  adults  after  the  brief  period  of  school  life, 
school  administration,  and  college  entrance  requirements,  were  the  three 
subjects  of  greatest  interest  discussed.  Among  the  most  important 
papers  delivered  before  the  convention  were  the  opening  address  of  the 
president,  E.  Oram  Lyte;  a  discussion  of  an  "Educational  Policy  for 
Our  New  Possessions,"  by  Dr,  W.  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  educa- 
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tion ;  ana  "Usefulness  of  Universities,"  by  Pres.  D.  S.  Jordan,  of 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  departments  of  secondary 
and  higher  education,  formed  in  1895,  to  investigate  the  matter  of  college 
entrance  requirements,  was  submitted.  The  committee  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  The  principle  of  election  should  be  recognized  in  sec- 
ondary schools."  By  this,  however,  is  not  intended  unlimited  election, 
since  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  "constants"  in  all  secondary 
schools  and  in  all  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  They  recom- 
mend as  to  these  constants  and  their  relative  values:  "four  units  in  for- 
eign languages  (no  language  accepted  in  less  than  two  units),  two  units 
in  mathematics,  two  in  English,  one  in  history,  and  one  in  science." 
Thus  the  gauntlet  is  thrown  down  to  the  classicists  by  a  body  whose 
conclusions  will  prevail  at  least  throughout  the  West. 

Prof.  O.  T.  Corson,  of  Columbus,  O.,  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Corson,  Prof.  O.  T.,  was  born  in  Preble  co.,  O.,  in  1857.  Was 
educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  and  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  many  Ohio  towns.  Was  appointed  state  school 
commissioner  in  1891,  and  served  two  terms.  He  is  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

With  the  object  of  improving  the  condition  of  society  in 
the  mountain  districts  of  eastern  Kentucky,  by  promoting 
lawful  industry  and  peaceful  practices,  Mrs.  Cyrus  P.  Mc- 
Cormick,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  about  to  establish  and  equip  a 
manual-training  school  at  Jackson,  Ky.,  in  the  heart  of  the 
eastern  mountain  district  in  that  state.  The  new  school  is  to 
run  in  connection  with  the  Lees  Collegiate  Institute  at  Jack- 
son, an  auxiliary  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
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IN  America  the  most  important  dramatic  productions  of  the 
quarter  have  been  the  following : 

"The  Tyranny  of  Tears,"  a  "comedy  of  temperament,"  by  Haddon 
Chambers,  presented  with  much  success  at  the  Empire  theatre,  New 
York  City,  September  11,  by  John  Drew  and  Isabel  Irving. 

**  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  a  dramatization  by  I.  Zangwill,  from 
his  novel  of  the  same  name,  and  the  first  attempt  to  present  a  serious 
dramatic  study  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  character  of  our  own  times ;  pro- 
duced, for  the  first  time,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

"The  Girl  from  Maxim's,"  a  three-act  farce,  by  George  Feydeau, 
at  the  Hyperion  theatre.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  24. 

"  The  Last  of  the  Rohans,"  a  romantic  Irish  drama  in  three  acts,  by 
Ramsay  Morris,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York  City,  August  31. 

"In  Paradise,"  a  farcical  comedy,  adapted  from  the  French  of  Hen- 
nequin,  Billhaud,  and  Carre,  by  Louis  Harrison  and  B.  B.  Vallentine,  at 
the  Bijou  theatre.  New  York  City,  Se:ptember  4. 

"  Miss  Hobbs,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  at  the 
Lyceum  theatre,  New  York  City,  September  7. 
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"The  Gadfly,"  a  dramatization  by  Stuart  Robson,  of  the  novel  of 
the  same  name,  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Voynich,  at  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  opera 
house,  SeptemlDer  II. 

"Becky  Sharp,"  a  four-act  dramatization,  by  Langdon  Mitchell,  of 
.Thackeray's  novel  "Vanity  Fair,"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre,  New 
York  City,  September  12. 

"The  Ghetto,"  a  four-act  melodrama  of  Hebrew  life,  adapted  from 
the  Dutch  of  Herman  Heyermans,  Jr.,  by  C.  B.  Fernald  and  E.  W. 
Presbrey,  at  the  Broadway  theatre.  New  York  City,  September  15. 

"The  Only  Way,"  a  romantic  play  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts, 
adapted  from  Dickens's  novel  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  by  Freeman 
Wills,  at  the  Herald  Square  theatre,  New  York  City,  September  16. 

"A  Stranger  in  a  Strange  Land,"  a  three-act  farce,  by  Sidney  Wil- 
mer  and  Walter  Vincent,  at  the  Manhattan  theatre,  New  York  City, 
September  25. 

In  Europe,  an  enthusiastic  reception  was  accorded,  in 
London,  Eng.,  July  8,  to  a  three-act  farce  by  Frank  Bur- 
nand,  editor  of  Punchy  entitled  "  The  Lady  of  Ostend."  A 
snap-shot  camera  in  the  hands  of  an  artful  woman,  affords 
the  foundation  of  the  plot,  which  is  taken  from  the  German. 
"  Hearts  are  Trumps,"  a  drama  by  Cecil  Raleigh,  was 
received  with  similar  favor  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  London, 
September  16. 

"  Maria  von  Magdala,"  by  Paul  Heyse,  of  Germany,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  dramatizations  of  Biblical  mate- 
rial ever  produced. 

It  presents  objectively  the  Gospel  story  of  Mary  Magdalene,  includ- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  author  handles  with  veneration  the 
person  of  the  Nazarene,  who  is  not  made  a  leading  actor,  but  rather  the 
powerful  agency  for  good  that  appears  behind  all  on  the  stage. 
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The  Topo§:raphy  of  Corinth.  —  While  Germany  is  laying 
bare  Miletus,  and  Austria  Ephesus,  Americans  are  keeping 
pace  with  them  at  Corinth.  Supplementing  the  discovery  of 
the  theatre  in  1896  (Vol.  6,  pp.  216,  727),  and  of  the  foun- 
tain of  Pirene  in  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  491),  Prof.  Rufus  B.  Rich- 
ardson of  the  American  School  at  Athens  has  this  year 
achieved  the  further  triumph  of  definitely  locating  and  in 
part  uncovering  the  Agora.  This  practically  completes  the 
solution  of  the  long- vexed  question  of  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city.  From  the  points  now  fixed,  the  monuments 
and  buildings  along  the  main  streets  leading  from  the  Agora, 
which  are  described  in  detail  by  Pausanias,  can  readily  be 
located. 
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The  Tomb  of  Romulus.  —  Excavations  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Signor  Bacelli,  Italian  minister  of  public  instruction, 
have  laid  bare,  near  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  the  Lapis  Niger  (Black  Stone)  venerated  by 
the  ancient  Romans  as  marking  the  tomb  of  Romulus. 
This  stone  is  referred  to  by  Varro,  who  wrote  in  the  first 
century,  B.  C,  and  by  Festus,  three  centuries  after.  The 
discovery  of  a  mutilated  stele  beneath  the  Lapis  would  seem 
to  designate  the  spot  as  one  of  peculiar  sanctity  as  a  sacred 
sacrificial  locality.  The  stele  is  inscribed  with  archaic  Latin 
characters,  forming  words  so  strange  as  to  confirm  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Romans  of  the  later  empire  that  the  ancient 
Roman  tongue  could  not  then  be  understood. 


RELIGION. 

Denominational  GatheringfS.  —  Numerous  important  re- 
ligious gatherings  have  been  held  during  the  quarter,  of 
which  space  forbids  more  than  a  mere  mention. 

The  Congregational  Council.  —  The  second  International  Council  of 
Congregationalists  was  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 20-28,  presided  over  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Angell,  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  It  was  the  first  council  —  national  or  inter- 
national—  to  which  women  were  admitted  as  delegates.  The  first 
International  Council  was  held  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1891  (Vol.  i,  p.  457). 
In  the  later  gathering,  as  in  the  former,  the  pervading  spirit  was  one  of 
international  good-will  and  the  broadest  toleration.  Space  forbids  even 
an  abstract  of  the  able  addresses  which  were  delivered,  among  the  most 
notable  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

By  President  Angell,  reviewing  the  history  of  New  England  Congre- 
gationalism; President  Harris,  of  Amherst,  on  "  Fundamental  Princi- 
ples in  Theology;  "  Prof.  F.  C.  Porter,  of  Yale,  on  "The  Message  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  To-day;  "  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale,  on  "  His- 
torical Method  in  Theology;"  Prof.  Alex.  Gosman,  of  Australia,  on 
"Theology  and  the  Order  of  Nature;  "  Rev.  Ur.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  of 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  on  "The  Evangelical  Principle  of  Authority;  "  Rev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  on  "International  Relations  and  Responsibilities;  " 
Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal,  of  England,  on  "The  Christian  Attitude  towards 
War  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Events;"  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Brown,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Jones,  of  Bournemouth,  Eng.,  on  "Distinc- 
tive Characteristics  of  Christianity;  "  Albert  Spicer,  M.  P.,  of  London, 
Eng.,  and  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  111.,  on  "The  Church  and 
Social  Reforms;"  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  principal  of  Mansfield  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Study  of  Other  Religions  on 
Christian  Theology;"  addresses  by  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  President  Slocum,  of  Colorado  College,  severely  criticizing 
educational  methods  in  vogue  in  theological  seminaries ;  Dr.  A.  F.  Ly- 
man, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  "  Independence  and  Fellowship  ;  "  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  on  "  The  Permanent  Motive  in  Missionary 
Work;  "  and  others. 
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The  purpose  of  these  great  councils  in  the  Congregational  body  is 
not  to  legislate,  but  to  consult  together,  and,  on  some  serious  questions 
attracting  general  attention,  to  advise. 

The  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance.  —  This  important  council,  more 
properly  named  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
world  holding  the  Presbyterian  system,  began  its  sessions  in  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  Washington,  D.  C,  September  27, 
attended  by  delegates  representing  25,000,000  Presbyterians  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.     The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Lang,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,- 

author  of  "Is  Life  Worth 
Living  ? "  and  pastor  of  the 
famous  Barony  church,  the 
mother  congregation  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  John  Knox 
worshipped,  was  chosen  to 
preside.  Like  the  Congrega- 
tional council,  this  Alliance 
is  a  purely  deliberative  body, 
not  in  any  sense  legislative, 
its  capacity  being  entirely 
advisory.  The  Alliance  was 
organized  in  1877,  and  the 
present  is  its  seventh  general 
council,  the  last  meeting  in 
this  country  being  in  1880,  at 
Philadelphia.  The  record  of 
its  proceedings  belongs  to 
another  quarter. 

Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention.—  The  i8th  annual 
international  convention  of 
Young  Peoples'  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  was  held 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  5-1 1. 
While  there  was  some  falling- 
off  from  the  anticipated  at- 
tendance, the  meeting  was 
eminently  successful  in  its 
stimulus  to  a  renewal  of  a 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  cause  which  this  re- 
The  report  of  Secretary  J.  W. 
55,813  societies,   with  a  total 
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markable  movement  has  made  its  own. 

Baer  showed  an   official  enrollment  of 

membership  of  3,350,000,  the  past  year  being  the  best  of  the  eighteen 

years  since  the  movement  was  inaugurated.     Russia,  which  a  year  ago 

was  the  only  country  without  a  Christian  Endeavor  society  (Vol.  8,  p. 

750),  has  now  fallen  into  line,  making  the  international  fellowship  of  the 

society  complete  and  world-wide. 

Epworth  League  Convention. — The  fourth  international  biennial 
convention  of  the  Epworth  League  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  begirt- 
ning  July  20,  the  attendance  —  over  12,000  delegates  —  being  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  league.  Two  countries  were  represented  —  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  and  three  churches  —  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  and  the  Canada.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  were:  "Devotional  Meetings,"  "Revivals,"  "The  Spiritual 
Life,"  "Epworth  Houses  in  Cities,"  the  "  Work  in  Country  Chapters," 
"The  Use  of  the  Bible,"  etc.;  and  among  the  speakers  were  Bishops 
Hurst,  McCabe,  Galloway,  and  Fowler,  and  Drs.  Buckley  and  Carman. 
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Baptist  Young  People's  Union.  The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
B.  Y.  P.  U.  of  America  was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  July  13-16.  Not- 
withstanding the  good  educational  work  carried  on,  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  union  continue  inadequate,  last  year's  operations  showing 
a  deficit  of  over  $500. 

Latin- Ajueri can  Council.  —  A  plenary  council  of  the  Latin  States  of 
America,  including  the  archbishops  of  nearly  every  metropolitan  see  in 
South  America,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  recently  convened  in 
Rome,  Italy,  by  command  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL,  to  consider  problems 
relating  to  changes  and  re- 
forms in  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration in  those  countries. 

Angflican  Ritualistic 
Controversy.  —  On  July 

31  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York, 
sitting  as  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  two  test  ritual 
cases  submitted  to  them 
(p.  484),  rendered  their 
decision,  condemning  as 
illegal  the  ceremonial 
use  of  incense  and  port- 
able lights  in  the  Church 
of  England.  These  ad- 
juncts are  not  condemn- 
ed per  se,  but  are  declar- 
ed to  be  unlawful  as 
being  neither  enjoined 
nor  permitted  by  the 
Prayer  Book  or  the  acts 
of  uniformity.  This 
judgment  is  not  one 
for  whose  enforcement  there  is  any  existing  provision.  It 
is  an  advisory  opinion  having  moral  force  alone  as  emanat- 
ing from  the  highest  constituted  authorities  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  All  but  the  most  extreme  of  the  ritualistic  clergy 
are  showing  a  disposition  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  discontinue  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense  and 
lights  carried  in  procession  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church.  The  extremists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  equally 
submissive.  Lord  Halifax,  president  of  the  English  Church 
Union,  has  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  counsels  the 
laity  to  stand  by  the  priests  even  if  the  latter  defy  the 
bishops.     He  says: 

"  But  whatever  course  your  priests  deem  it  their  duty  to  take,  stand 
by  your  priests.     Help  them,  if  need  so  require,  to  bear  the  pain  of  de- 
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priving  their  ministrations  of  a  lawful  and  Catholic  adjunct  should 
conscience  tell  them  that  they  must  yield  to  the  '  Opinion  '  [of  the  Arch- 
bishops] ;  and  be  true  to  them  in  the  dark  and  difficult  days  that  will  be 
in  store  for  them  if  they  feel  that  they  must  resist  the  officers  of  the 
Church  for  the  honor  of  that  Church  which  the  divine  Master  bids  even 
bishops  to  '  hear.' " 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  ^'  opinion  "  of  the  Arch- 
bishops : 

After  stating  that  the  sole  question  for  their  decision  was  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  liturgical  use  of  incense  and  of  carrying  lights  in  procession 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  there  is  no 
direction  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  either  enjoining  or  authorizing 
either  of  the  two  practices,  the  decision  proceeds  : 

"  It  is  argued  that  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  Ornaments  Rubric. 
The  ornaments  of  which  this  Rubric  speaks  are  limited  by  the  phrase 
'such  ornaments  as  are  used  by  the  ministers  at  all  times  of  their  minis- 
trations,' and  they  are  to  be  'such  as  were  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  authority  of  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.'  The 
Prayer  Book  of  1549  was  relied  on  in  support  of  the  view  that  omis- 
sion is  not  prohibition.  Whether  omission  is  not  prohibition  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  consider;  but  prohibition  is  prohibition,  and  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  the  words  used  in  the  act  of  1559  (the  first  act  of  uni- 
formity), prohibiting  the  use  of  any  ceremony  not  ordered  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  The  36th  canon  requires  from  every  clergyman,  and  every  clergy- 
man does  make  a  solemn  promise  that  he  will  use,  the  form  in  the  said 
book  prescribed,  and  none  other ;  and  in  the  manuscript  Prayer  Book 
signed  by  convocation  in  1661,  and  then  presented  to  the  King,  the  act 
of  1559  was  set  forth  at  full  length  and  then  formally  adopted  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  The  law  was  obscured  by  the  fact  that  side  by 
side  with  the  liturgical  use  of  incense  was  another,  the  fumigatory  use. 
It  is  clear  that  in  making  changes  in  the  service  of  the  Church  the 
bishops  desired  to  make  the  Holy  Communion  a  repetition  of  the  early 
institution,  and  the  more  closely  the  Holy  Communion  was  modeled  on 
the  old  institution  the  more  is  the  Bible  recognized.  Incense  was  not 
used  for  more  than  300  years  from  Apostolic  times,  and  to  make  the 
Primitive  Church  the  model  for  the  Church  of  England  was  certainly 
part  of  the  purpose  which  the  reformers  cherished." 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  the  rule  is  laid 
down  that  "if  no  ceremony  be  prescribed,  the  so-called  ornament  has  no 
place,  and  that  to  order  a  ceremony  indirectly  by  bringing  in  the  use  of  a 
particular  ornament  was  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
We  have  not  to  determine  what  is  fitting  or  permissible  at  some  other 
time,  but  whether  under  the  present  direction  of  the  Prayer  Book  the 
liturgical  use  of  incense  is  lawful  or  unlawful  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  are  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  incense  in  pub- 
lic worship,  and  as  part  of  worship,  is  not  at  present  enjoined  or  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
request  the  clergy  who  so  use  it  to  discontinue  that  use.  If  used  at  all,  it 
must  be  used  in  sweetening  the  church  and  outside  worship  altogether. 

"  The  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  carrying  lights  in  processions. 
The  law  of  the  Church  of  England  does  not  permit  the  carrying  of 
lights  in  procession,  and  in  this  we  have  the  support  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Benson's  judgment  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  case.  The  ques- 
tions on  which  we  have  to  give  our  decision  are  sufficiently  determined 
without  reference  to  the   point  whether,  as  seems  most  probable,  the 
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authority  of  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  meant  the  first 
act  of  uniformity,  and,  therefore,  the.  l>rayer  Boolv  of  1549,  or  meant 
the  immediately  preceding  state  of  the  law. 

''In  conclusion,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  press  not  only  on  the  clergy 
who  have  appeared  before  us,  but  all  clergy  alike,  to  support  Episcopal 
authority  on  all  such  matters  as  these.  All  alike  have  assented  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  requires  all 
persons,  not  only  if  they  doubt  but  if  they  find  others  disagree  vvith  them 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  directions  contained  in  the  book,  to  resort 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  may  if  he  sees  fit  send 
the  question  to  the  Arch- 
bishop for  his  decision.  In 
order  to  give  the  fullest  op- 
portunity to  any  who  di- 
versely take  any  question  of 
this  kind  to  give  reasons  for 
their  opinion,  we  have  sus- 
pended our  decisions  until 
we  had  heard  the  matter 
fully  and  learnedly  argued 
before  us.  We  have  now 
given  our  decision  as  the 
Prayer  Book  requires  us  to 
do. 

"  We  entreat  the  clergy 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
which  we  all  so  much  desire 
to  serve,  to  accept  our  deci- 
sion thus  conscientiously 
given  in  the  name  of  our 
common  Master  and  Su- 
preme Head  of  the  Church, 
the  Lord,  whose  commission 
we  bear." 

Miscellaneous.  —  In 

addition  to  his  duties  as 

Apostolic     delegate     to 

Cuba   and  Porto    Rico, 

Archbishop  Chapelle,  of 

New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  made  charge  iraffaires  of   the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines  (Vol.  8,  p.  979). 

As  the  result  of  mission  work  in  Persia  conducted  since 
1897  by  two  priests  delegated  by  the  Greek  metropolitan  of 
Georgia,  the  entire  body  of  Nestorians  in  Persia,  numbering 
over  20,000,  including  children,  have  been  brought  into  the 
communion  of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church.  The  Nesto- 
rian  Church  was  for  many  centuries  the  national  church  of 
Persia.  .There  are  still  65,000  Nestorians  who  are  Turkish 
subjects. 

A  new  sect,  yclept  "  The  Holy  Ghost  and  Us  "  society, 
numbering  100  or  more  adherents,  has  been  originated  in 
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Maine  by  the  "  Rev."  F.  W.  Sanford.  It  presents,  with  a 
few  unimportant  variations,  many  of  the  famiUar  phenomena 
of  popular  emotional  delusions. 
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Conferences  on  Trusts.  The  public  is  indebted  to  the 
Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  for  the  most  important  contri- 
bution yet  made  to  its  knowledge  of  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult problem  of  the  trusts  (pp.  229,  486,  617). 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Federation,  a  conference  sat  in  Chicago 
September  13-16,  to  discuss  the  issue  from  all  sides.  Delegates  from 
over  30  states  and  from  trade  and  labor  organizations  were  present, 
besides  economic  experts,  including  many  from  the  universities,  such  as 
Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell,  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  of  Columbia,  Prof.  H. 
C.  Adams,  of  Michigan,  and  others.  The  conference  cautiously  re- 
frained from  lending  itself  to  any  political  party  or  movement;  it  passed 
no  resolutions,  but  gave  unlimited  freedom  to  discussion.  William  W. 
Howe,  of  Louisiana,  was  permanent  chairman;  and  three  vice-chairmen 
were  also  selected,  each  to  preside  one  day.  The  various  discussions 
will  be  published  in  pamphlet  form, by  the  Civic  Federation,  fit  is  im- 
possible here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  a  few  leading  features. 

As  to  the  effect  of  combinations  on  prices,  Professors  Jenks  and 
Clark  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  data  yet  available  are  insufficient  for 
a  conclusive  deduction.  Prof.  Adams  thought  that  combinations  would 
not  materially  cheapen  production.  Ex-Governor  Foster,  of  Ohio,  said 
that  the  trusts  are  "coming  to  stay  because  the  gigantic  business  of  the 
future  cannot  be  done  without  them ;  "  but  he  proposed  public  examina- 
tion of  trust  accounts  and  a  tax  on  their  profits  above  6  per  cent.  B.  R. 
Tucker,  of  New  York,  would  destroy  the  money  monopoly  by  giving  to  all 
forms  of  wealth  the  right  of  representation  by  currency.  Byron  W. 
Holt  said  that  of  400  trusts  examined,  he  had  found  only  two  that  had 
lowered  prices.  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  declared  the  trust  a 
"forerunner,  or  rather  the  creator,  of  industrial  slavery.  Mr.  George 
Gunton,  of  New  York,  spoke  unreservedly  in  favor  of  trusts. 

Chief  attention  centred  in  the  speeches  of  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran, 
of  New  York,  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Cockran  in 
general  terms  defended  the  combinations  as  the  natural  and  legitimate 
fruit  of  competition,  but  would  regulate  them  by  laws  compelling  them 
to  make  public  all  their  transactions.  Mr.  Bryan's  address  ofl  the  clos- 
ing day  of  the  conference  was  clear  and  logical.  In  addition  to  state 
laws  regulating  the  organization  of  trusts,  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  a  fed- 
eral law  requiring  every  trust  to  obtain  a  license  before  doing  business 
outside  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  created,  a  license  which  should  be 
granted  only  under  conditions  which  would  limit  capitalization,  prevent 
watering  of  stock,  prevent  monopolization  of  any  industry,  and  provide 
for  publicity  as  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  corporation. 

There  was  universal  agreement  on  these  points:  that  the  so-called 
•trusts  are  a  possible  menace  to  economic,  social,  and  political  welfare ; 
that  they  should  not  be  maintained  by  governmental  favors;  and  that 
they  would  better  be  dealt  with  independently  of  partisan  political  con- 
siderations. 

The  opposing  views  presented  might  be  classed  as  follows : 
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(i)  That  trusts  are  natural  products  of  economic  evolution,  and  there- 
fore serve  a  beneficent  purpose  ;  (2)  that  they  are,  at  least  in  part,  a  vicious 
product  of  discriminatory  legislation;  and'(3)  —  the  view  generally  pre- 
vailing—  that  trusts  are  partly  the  inevitable  result  of  economic  evolu- 
tion, that  unless  wisely  regulated  they  become  an  instrument  of  great 
power  for  evil,  the  oppressors  instead  of  the  servants  of  the  people. 

Congressman  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  suggests  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  trusts  a  graduated  system  of  federal  taxation  enabling  the  smaller 
aggregations  of  capital  to 
compete  with  the  larger,  thus 
preserving  the  conditions  of 
production  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  free  competition. 

Following  the  Chi- 
cago conference,  there 
assembled  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Sept.  20-21,  on  the 
call  of  Governor  Sayers, 
of  Texas,  a  conference 
of  governors  and  attor- 
neys-general represent- 
ing the  Republican  states 
of  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Iowa,  the  fusion 
states  of  Colorado,  Wash- 
ington, and  Montana, 
and  the  Democratic 
states  of  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas. 

Unlike    its   predecessor, 
this  conference  was  decidedly 
anti-trust,  and  unanimously  adopted   resolutions  favoring   action  along 
these  lines  : 

1.  That  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  be  defined,  and  that  corpora- 
tions entering  into  them  be  made  punishable,  even  to  the  extent  of  dis- 
solution. 

2.  That  full  public  reports  be  required,  not  only  from  domestic  cor- 
porations, but  also  from  corporations  chartered  in  other  states  ;  and  that 
every  state  shall  adopt  a  license  system  by  which  outside  corporations 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  restraints  as  domestic  corporations  if  they 
would  do  business  within  its  borders. 

3.  "  That  no  corporation  shall  own  or  hold  any  stock  in  another  cor- 
poration engaged  in  a  similar  or  competitive  business,  and  that  no  officer 
or  director  of  a  corporation  shaU  be  the  officer,  or  director,  or  the  owner 
of  stock  in  another  corporation  engaged  in  a  similar  or  competitive  busi- 
ness, the  object  or  result  of  which  is  to  create  a  trust  or  monopoly." 

4.  That  wherever  stock  is  issued  for  more  than  the  amount  of 
capital  actually  paid  in,  the  shareholders  shall  be  liable  to  the  extent  of 
twice  the  face  value  of  their  stock. 
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DISASTERS* 

American.  —  Storms  and  Floods.  —  A  terrific  hurricane 
passed  over  the  West  Indies  August  7  and  8.  The  path  of 
the  storm  included  practically  all  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  and  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  and 
most  of  the  Bahamas.  ^| 

Porto  Rico  suffered  most.  The  storm  fell  upon  the  island  at  8  a.  m. 
on  the  8th,  and  raged  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Crops  and  cattle  were 
destroyed,  and  buildings  razed  all  over  the  island.  During  the  night  the 
rivers  overflowed  and  whole  towns  were  flooded.  The  city  of  Ponce  was 
covered  with  two  feet  of  mud  and  wreckage  when  the  water  receded. 
Over  2,000  people  were  killed;  and  three-quarters  of  the  population  were 
rendered  homeless  and  destitute.  Porto  Rican  merchants  estimated  the 
loss  in  tobacco,  coffee,  and  other  products  at  over  $75,000,000.  Secretary 
of  War  Root  immediately  made  arrangements  for  sending  relief,  and  called 
on  the  governors  of  the  states  for  further  aid.  Governor-General  Davis, 
of  Porto  Rico,  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  supplies.  There  was 
great  danger  of  epidemic  disease  from  the  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  but  prompt  sanitary  measures  prevented  this. 

Similar  devastation  was  reported  fr6«i  the.  other  islands,  the  total 
loss  of  life  in  the  West  Indies  being  estimated  at  5,000. 

On  September  13  a  cyclone  swept  the  island  of  Bermuda.  No  lives 
were  lost,  but  heavy  damage  was  done  to  public  awd  private  property, 
and  to  shipping  in  the  harbor. 

In  consequence  of  heavy  rains  for  ten  days,  the  Brazos 
river,  in  Texas,  rose  and  flooded  the  alluvial  bottom  through 
which  it  runs.  The  high  water  lasted  a  week,  rising  65  feet 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river.  The  death  list  was  placed 
at  about  100;  property  loss,  about  $15,000,000. 

Excursion  Accide?its.  —  Tv^o  frightful  accidents  to  Sun- 
day excursionists  occurred  August  6. 

At  a  400- foot  bridge  near  Stratford,  Conn.,  an  open  trolley  car, 
crowded  with  passengers,  left  the  rails  and  plunged  forty  feet  to  a  marsh 
below.  Twenty-nine  people  were  killed  and  12  others  severely  injured. 
The  line  had  been  newly  opened  and  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the 
bridge.  The  car  approached  the  bridge  on  a  down  grade  at  a  dangerously 
high  speed,  swaying  on  account  of  the  uneven  roadbed.  A  short  distance 
from  the  abutment  of  the  bridge  the  trucks  left  the  rails,  and  about  80 
feet  further  out  the  car  toppled  over  and  fell  bottom  up  below.  The 
company  was  severely  blamed  for  the  condition  of  the  track  and  for  not 
providing  adequate  guard-rails,  and  the  motor-man  for  running  the  car 
at  a  speed  of  25  to  30  miles  an  hour  at  such  a  point. 

Two  similar  accidents  happened  on  August  11,  one  at  Merrill,  Wis., 
where  a  car  fell  from  a  bridge  twenty  feet  into  a  river,  injuring,  but  not 
killing,  several  passengers;  and  the  other  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  where  the 
car  toppled  over  on  a  bridge  but  was  saved  by  an  iron  hand-rail,  from 
falling  into  the  river. 

The  other  accident  on  August  6  was  at  Mt.  Desert,  Me.  There  was 
an  excursion  to  see  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  at  liar  Harbor;  and  the 
ferry-boat  which  was  to  take  the  excursionists  over  from  Mt.  Desert, 
where  the  trains  landed  them,  was  at  its  pier.  The  boat  could  not  carry 
more  than  one-third  of  the  passengers  at  the  time.     They  were  crowding 
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one  another  to  get  on  board,  when  the  pier  gave  way,  and  nearly  200 
were  thrown  into  the  water,  20  being  drowned,  and  many  suffering  from 
shock. 

Marine  Disasters,  —  The  American  liner  Paris,  which 
was  stranded  on  the  Manacles,  off  the  Cornish  coast,  May 
21  (p.  491),  was  successfully  floated  and  towed  into  Fal- 
mouth by  German  salvers  on  July   12-13. 

The  report  of  Captain  Watkins  on  the  stranding  of  the 
Paris  was  made  public  July  i  o. 

He  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  saying  that  the  accident 
was  due  to  a  miscalculation  on  his  part.  The  Board  of  Steamship  In- 
spectors at  New  York  suspended  his  license  as  master  of  ocean  steamers 
for  two  years. 

The  Norwegian  bark  Drot  foundered  in  a  hurricane  off 
the  Straits  of  Florida  August  11. 

Eight  of  her  crew  of  seventeen  clung  to  a  raft,  which  split  in  two 
pieces,  separating  the  seamen.  They  suffered  frightful  agony  from  star- 
vation and  thirst.  One  of  the  two  on  the  smaller  portion  of  the  raft  was 
picked  up  two  weeks  later,  and  taken  to  lialtimore  l)y  the  German  steamer 
Co/onia.  Two  survived  the  six  on  the  other  part  and  were  picked  up  Sep- 
tember I  and  taken  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  the  l]ritish  steamer  Wood- 
ruff. Crazed  by  hunger  and  thirst,  they  had  a  week  before  drawn  lots, 
killed,  and  eaten  one  of  their  companions. 

Pires.  —  A  large  barn  and  stable  on  the  estate  of  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  C.  Whitney,  near  Westburg, 
L.  I.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  13.  Several  valuable  horses 
were  lost.     The  cause  of  the  fire  was  not  discovered. 

The  village  of  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.,  was  almost  entirely 
wiped  out  by  fire,  July  30.     Loss,  $175,000. 

On  August  28,  fire  destroyed  nine  of  the  ten  buildings  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  convent  of  St.  Agnes  at  Sparkhill,  near 
Nyack,  N.  Y.  The  lives  of  nearly  400  persons  were  im- 
periled ;  and  but  for  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  coolness  and  bravery  of  the  nuns,  scores  would 
have  perished.  As  it  was,  only  four  were  reported  missing  — 
three  children  and  a  servant. 

Half  a  million  dollars  went  up  in  smoke  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  portion  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  September  16. 
Among  other  buildings  consumed  was  the  Masonic  Temple, 
containing,  beside  the  Masonic  lodges,  the  city  Public  Library. 

The  confectionery  store  of  Alderman  C.  N.  Gunther,  in 
Chicago,  III,  was  burned  on  September  2,  with  a  loss  of 
over  $150,000.  In  addition,  a  remarkable  and  very  valuable 
collection  of  curios  was  entirely  destroyed. 

Miscellaneous.  —  On  the  night  of  July  30  a  freight  train 
on  the  Erie  railroad  was  wrecked  by  a  landslide,  caused  by 
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a  cloudburst,  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  The  Erie  express  from 
Jersey  City  to  Buffalo  ran  into  the  wreck,  was  derailed  and 
thrown  down  a  30-foot  embankment.  Two  trainmen  were 
killed,  a  passenger  died  later  from  injuries  received,  and 
about  20  persons  were  hurt. 

Ten  men  were  killed  and  fourteen  injured,  four  fatally, 
by  the  collapse  of  twelve  steel  arches  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Coliseum,  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  August  28.  The 
contractors  were  blanred  for  not  putting  sufficient  temporary 
bracing  between  the  arches. 

Foreigfn.  —  During  the  latter  part  of  August  there  were 
terrific  gales  and  heavy  floods  in  the  region  about  Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

The  city  of  Rome  experienced  an  earthquake,  for  the 
first  time  in  centuries,  on  July  19.  An  eruption  of  Mount 
Etna,  more  than  300  miles  to  the  south,  accompanied  the 
disturbance.  The  tremor  was  not  very  great,  but  it  occa- 
sioned much  solicitude  for  the  monuments  of  historic  Rome. 
The  columns  of  the  Pantheon  were  seen  to  tremble,  and  a 
few  stones  of  the  Colosseum  were  dislodged  ;  but  beyond  this, 
the  ancient  edifices  withstopd  the  shock  much  better  than 
the  modern  buildings. 

A  square  mile  of  the  city  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire  August  12.  Between  $5,000,000 
and  $6,000,000  is  the  estimated  loss  of  property. 
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American:  — 

ALGER,  HORATIO,  writer  of  boys'  stories;  born  in  Revere, 
Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1834;  died  in  Natick,  Mass.,  July  18.  Was  graduated 
at  Harvard,  '52,  and  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  i860,  and  became  a 
Unitarian  minister.  Settled  in  New  York  City  in  1866.  He  wrote 
about  70  books,  of  which  nearly  800,000  in  all  have  been  sold,  his  best 
known  works  being  "Ragged  Dick;"  his  young  folks'  biographies  of 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  Webster;  and  a  book  of  poems,  "Grandfather 
Baldwin's  Thanksgiving,  with  Other  Ballads  and  Poems." 

ATKINSON,  WILLIAM  YATES,  ex-governor  of  Georgia;  born 
in  Oakland,  Ga.,  in  1855;  died  in  Newnan,  Ga.,  Aug.  8.  Was  graduated 
at  the  Univ.  of  Georgia,  '77,  and  in  1878  admitted  to  the  bar.  W^as 
member  of  the  state  legislature  1886-94,  and  speaker  1892-4.  Was 
governor  for  two  terms,  1894-8. 

BARROWS,  REV.  DR.  WALTER  M.,  pastor  of  the  2d  Congre- 
gational church  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  who  was  deceived  into  marrying 
Perry  Belmont  and  the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  T.  Sloane  (p.  427) ;  born 
in  Franklin,  Mich.,  Apr.  12, 1846;  died  at  Mackinaw  Island,  Mich.,  Aug. 
10.  He  was  exculpated  from  all  blame  in  connection  with  the  said  mar- 
riage, after  investigation  by  a  special  committee  of  his  fellow- pastors. 
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BELLEROSE,  HON.  J.  H.,  Canadian  senator  (Cons.) ;  born  in 
Three  Rivers,  Que.,  July  12,  1820;  died  in  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Que., 
Aug.  13.     Was  called  to  the  senate  in  1873. 

BONNER,  ROBERT,  editor,  churchman,  philanthropist,  and  lover 
of  fine  horses;  born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Apr.  28,  1824;  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York  City,  July  6.  While  a  boy,  he  was  a  compositor 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  Joined  the  staff  of  the  American 
Republican  in  New  York,  in  1844.  l^ecame  interested  in  the  Merchants^ 
Ledger,  a  commercial  paper,  which  he  soon  purchased  and  changed  into 
a  family  literary  publication,  the  present  New  York  Ledger.  He  secured 
the  services  of  "Fanny  P^rn,"  wliose  novel  "Ruth  Hall"  had  made  a 
sensation,  paying  her  $1,000  for  her  first  story  for  the  paper.  He  adver- 
tised extensively  and  attained  a  phenomenal  success,  commanding  the 
writings  of  the  leading  literary,  professional,  and  political  personages. 
He  paid  Henry  Ward  Beecher  ^30,000  for  his  novel  "Norwood;  "  Lord 
Tennyson  $5,000  for  a  poem;  and  Charles  Dickens  a  like  amount  for  a 
story,  the  only  one  Dickens  ever  wrote  for  an  American  publication. 
Transferred  the  business  to  his  sons  in  1887,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
horses,  in  which  he  had  long  been  interested.  Fears  for  his  health  first 
induced  him  to  invest  in  horses.  He  owned  many  of  the  most  famous 
animals,  and  bred  many  of  them  on  his  farm  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ; 
and  his  friends  estimate  that  he  spent  not  less  than  $600,000  on  his 
horses  since  1856,  when  he  bought  his  first  trotting  horse.  He  owned 
many  of  the  great  record  breakers,  including  such  celebrities  as  Dexter, 
Rarus,  Maud  S.,  and  Sunol.  He  paid  $40,000  for  Maud  S.,  buying  her 
from  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  Rarus  cost  him  $36,000,  and  he  paid 
$20,000  for  Edward  Everett,  and  $20,000  for  Startler.  Mr.  Bonner  always 
said  that  he  had  never  made  a  bet,  borrowed  a  dollar,  or  given  a  note  in 
his  life.  He  never  raced  a  horse  for  money.  In  1856  there  were  only  19 
horses,  dead  and  alive,  which  had  trotted  a  mile  in  2:30.  Now  the  list 
numbers  over  14,000.  Mr.  Bonner  married,  in  1850,  Miss  Jane  McCaulis, 
who  bore  him  six  children  and  died  in  1878.  For  thirty  years  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  forces  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
and  long  was  the  confidant  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  other  eminent  divines. 

BRINTON,  DANIEL  GARRISON,  M.  D.,  a  celebrated  ethnolo- 
gist and  anthropologist;  born  in  Westchester,  Penn.,  in  1837;  died  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  July  31.  Was  graduated  at  Yale,  '58;  then  took  a 
course  of  medicine  at  Jefferson  College,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
M.  D.,  in  1 861.  After  a  year  spent  in  study  in  Europe,  he  entered  the 
United  States  volunteer  army  and  served  in  the  medical  corps  in  the 
Civil  War,  becoming  medical  director  of  the  nth  Corps.  He  was  finally 
honorably  discharged  with  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel.  He 
did  good  service  in  the  field  and  in  the  military  hospitals.  After  the  war 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  eventually  became  professor  of  ethnology 
and  archaeology  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  professor  of 
American  archaeology  and  linguistics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  American-Indian  literature  he  accomplished 
work  of  signal  importance.  The  materials  for  further  study  which  he 
gathered  are  of  a  value  only  to  be  appreciated  by  persons  skilled  in  eth- 
nology. His  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  aborig- 
inal languages  of  North  and  South  America  he  gave,  not  long  ago,  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  are  over  80  works  written  or  edited  by  him.  He  believed  that 
the  white  race,  geographically  and  historically,  is  African,  not  Asiatic,  a 
theory  widely  accepted.  His  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  religions 
of  primitive  peoples  was  important.  He  skillfully  grouped  together  the 
facts  from  which  we  can  trace  the  evolution  of  religious  beliefs. 
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COREY,  REV.  DR.  CHARLES  HENRY,  since  1868  president  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Theological  Seminary ;  born  in  New  Canaan,  N.  B., 
Dec.  12,  1834;  died  in  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  Sept.  5.  Was  graduated  at 
Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  in  1858,  and  at  Newton  Theological 
Institute,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  in  1861.  Served  with  the  U.  S.  Chris- 
tian Commission  during  the  Civil  War.  He  published  "Reminiscences 
of  Thirty  Years'  Labor  Among  the  Colored  People  of  the  South." 

DALY,  CHARLES  PATRICK,  ex-chief  justice  of  the  comt  of 
common  pleas  in  New  York,  president  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society;  born  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  31,  1816;  died  in  North  Haven, 
L.  I.,  Sept.  19. 

DAVIES,  THOMAS  ALFRED,  military  officer;  born  at  Black 
Lake,  near  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1809;  died  there  Aug.  19.  Was 
graduated  at  West  Pomt  in  1829,  but  resigned  his  army  commission  in 
1831  and  went  into  business.  As  a  civil  engineer  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  construction  of  the  Croton  aqueduct.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  i6th  New  York  Volunteers,  and 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  rendered  important  service  in  command  of 
the  5th  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
Union  troops.  In  1862,  a  brigadier-general,  he  was  transferred  to  com- 
mand of  the  2d  Division,  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Corinth,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Gen.  Rosecrans. 

EDGAR,  SIR  JAMES  DAVID,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  speaker  of  the 
Canadian  house  of  commons  since  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  655) ;  born  in  Hatley, 
Que.,  Aug.  10,  1841 ;  died  at  his  home  in  Toronto,  Ont ,  July  31.  For 
portrait,  see  Vol.  6,  p.  892.  Called  to  bar,  1864;  Q-  C.,  1890;  M.  P.  for 
Monck,  1872,  and  Liberal  whip  during  crisis  of  1873-4  over  the  Pacific 
scandal;  M.  P.  for  West  Ontario,  1884.  On  directorate  and  editorial 
staff  of  Toronto  Globe;  member  of  Queen's  Privy  Council,  Mar.  24, 
'97.  Chiefly  instrumental  in  effecting  Copyright  act  of  1889.  Author  of 
"  This  Canada  of  Ours  and  Other  Poems  "  (1893). 

EUSTIS,  JAMES  BIDDLE,  ex-U.  S.  ambassador  to  Paris;  born 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  27,  1834;  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  9. 
For  biographical  sketch,  see  Vol.  3,  p.  30.  For  portrait,  see  Vol.  5, 
P-  .S3- 

FIELD,  WALBRIDGE  ABNEK,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts;  born  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  Apr.  26,  1833;  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  15.  Was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Was  appointed  to  the  supreme  court  bench  in  188 1,  and 
became  chief  justice  in  1890. 

FLAGG,  JARED  B.,  portrait  painter,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  1819;  died  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  25. 

FOLLETT,  DAVID  L.,  associate  justice  of  the  appellate  division 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York;  born  in  Sherburn,  N.  Y.,  July  17, 
1836;  died  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  July  5. 

GEOFFRION,  HON.  CHRISTOPHER  A.,  Q.  C,  D.  C.  L., 
member  of  the  Canadian  government,  without  portfolio ;  born  in  Va- 
rennes.  Que.,  in  1843;  died  in  Montreal,  Que.,  July  13.  Was  a  graduate 
of  McGill,  B.  C.  L.,  '66.  Became  Q.  C.  in  1887,  and  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  civil  law  in  his  alma  mater.  Was  elected  to  succeed 
his  brother  as  M.  P.  (Liberal)  for  Vercheres  in  1895,  ^'^^  reelected  in 
1896,  in  the  latter  year  entering  the  Laurier  cabinet  (Vol.  6,  p.  407). 
Was  elected  batonier  of  the  Bar  of  Montreal,  1885-6;  and  at  time  of  his 
death  was  professor  of  the  law  of  contracts  at  McGill  University.  He 
was  married,  in  1870,  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  A.  A.  Dorion,  For 
portrait,  see  Vol.  7,  p.  670. 
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HETH,  GENERAL  HENRY,  Confederate  veteran  and  historian; 
born  in  Virginia  in  1825;  died  in  Wasiiington,  D.  C,  Sept.  27.  Was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847.  Resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate 
service  in  i86r,  becomnig  major-general  in  1863.  He  rendered  notable 
service  at  Gettysburg,  at  Chancellorsville,  and  throughout  the  campaigns 
of  1864  and  1865. 

HICKS,  W.  H.,  from  1870  to  1883  principal  of  the  McGill  Normal 
School,  Montreal,  Que.;  born  in  Portsmouth,  Eng.,  Nov.  7,  1816;  died 
Aug.  7. 

HILTON,  HENRY,  formerly  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
in  New  York,  successor  to  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant  prince ;  born  in 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1824;  died  at  Woodlawn  Park,  his  seat  in  Sara- 
toga CO.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846;  elected  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1857.  Had  married  in  the  early  fifties 
a  cousin  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  became  Mr.  Stewart's  legal  adviser  and 
closest  associate.  On  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  Apr.  10,  1876,  Mr.  Hilton 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will.  To  the  ex-judge  was  intrusted  the 
management  of  the  interests  of  the  estate  in  the  great  dry  goods  business 
and  the  liquidation  of  its  affairs.  In  his  will  Mr.  Stewart  spoke  of  his 
confidence  in  his  friend's  ability,  and  gave  him  a  bequest  of  $1,000,000  for 
his  services  as  executor.  On  Apr.  14,  1876,  Mrs.  Stewart  transferred  to 
Mr.  Hilton  all  her  interest  in  the  estate  "for  $1,000,000  and  other  good 
and  valuable  considerations."  It  was  understood  that  he  was  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Stewart's  charitable  plans. 

Mr.  Hilton's  exclusion,  in  1877,  of  Hebrews  from  becoming  guests 
at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  in  Saratoga,  built  by  Mr.  Stewart,  led  to  a 
boycott  by  all  Jews  of  the  great  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  store  of 
A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  whose  fortunes  thenceforward  declined.  In  six 
years  the  business  dropped  from  25  or  30  millions  down  to  a  little  over 
three  and  a  quarter  millions.  In  1883  the  firm  went  into  voluntary  liqui- 
dation. It  was  reorganized  several  times  under  different  names,  among 
them  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.,  Mr.  John  M.  Hughes  being  son-in-law  of 
the  ex-judge.  Every  effort  was  made  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the 
house,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1894  the  wholesale  business  was  dropped. 
In  1895  Albert  P.  Hilton,  son  of  the  ex-judge,  was  the  only  member  left 
in  the  firm;  and  on  Aug.  26,  1896,  he  assigned,  with  liabilities  of  about 
$1,500,000,  and  subsequently  testified  that  he  owed  his  father  over 
$4,000,000. 

Mr.  Hilton  left  an  estate  valued  at  $6,000,000.  There  were  no 
charitable  bequests. 

HOPKINS,  ABNER  GROSVENOR,  D.  D.,  Pii.  I).,  professor  of 
Latin  in  Hamilton  College;  born  in  Avon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1844; 
died  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  July  27.  Was  graduated  at  Hamilton,  '44,  and 
later  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

INGERSOLL,  ROBERT  GREEN,  lawyer  and  agnostic;  born  in 
Dresden,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  ir,  1833,  son  of  Rev.  John  Ingersoll,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  and  the  youngest  of  five  children;  died  suddenly,  from 
heart  disease,  at  his  home,  Walton-on- Hudson,  near  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  July  21.  His  last  words,  uttered  in  reply  to  a  question  from  his 
wife  as  to  how  he  was  feeling,  were  "  Oh,  better."  By  his  family  and  the 
friends  who  knew  him,  by  the  acquaintances  and  sympathizers  who  knew 
of  him,  he  was  loved  for  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  for  the  courtesy 
and  geniality  of  his  manners,  for  noble  charity  dispensed  by  his  right 
hand  but  ignored  by  his  left,  for  his  broad  tolerance  on  all  questions  that 
did  not  involve  any  point  of  religious  dogma  or  party  principle,  and  for 
what  they  held  to  be  the  fearless  honesty  of  his  avowals  of  religious  or 
political  dissent.     His  enemies  hated  him  mainly  because  of  the  fearless- 
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ness  of  those  avowals,  and  because,  believers  themselves  in  the  doctrines 
he  repudiated,  they  honestly  doubted  the  honesty  of  his  repudiation. 
His  work  iii  the  world  might  have  been  different  had  Christianity,  as  in- 
terpreted in  the  Churches,  been  different;  for  nothing  he  ever  said  or  did 
has  shaken  the  Christian  faith  in  the  fundamental  realities  of  the  father- 
hood of  God,  the  transforming  power  of  Christ-like  living,  and  the 
supremacy  of  love.  Who  can  tell  but  that  in  stripping  from  this  simple 
faith,  though  with  ungentle  hand,  the  coverings  with  which  traditionalism 
had  largely  hidden  it  from  the  general  view,  he  may  have  been  doing  the 

appointed  task  to  which  all, 
though  in  diverse  ways,  are 
called  in  the  providence  of 
Him  who  maketh  even  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him? 
In  spite  of  the  oft-told  story 
to  the  contrary,  it  was  not 
the  Calvinistic  sternness  and 
severity  of  his  father  which 
drove  him  to  infidelity,  but 
observations  —  rather  limited 
in  range  —  that  religion 
"  simply  made  men  unhappy." 
When  he  was  ten  years  old, 
the  family  settled  in  Shaw- 
neetown,  111.  There  Robert 
attended  the  common  school, 
and  did  also  much  careful 
home  reading,  Burns  being 
his  favorite  author.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  i8  years  of  age, 
beginning  practice  with  his 
older  brother,  Eben.  In  1857 
they  moved  to  Peoria,  where 
they  established  a  successful 
practice  and  became  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the 
local  Democracy.  Eben  was 
sent  to  the  state  legislature ; 
THE  LATE  COL.  ROBERT  G.  iNGERsoLL.  but  Robcrt  was  dcfcatcd  for 

Congress  in  i860,  and  never 
afterward  ran  for  office.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Robert, 
always  an  anti-slavery  man,  threw  in  his  allegiance  with  the  Republican 
party.  In  1862  he  went  to  the  front  as  colonel  of  the  nth  Illinois  Cavalry. 
Most  of  his  service  was  along  the  Mississippi  river.  He  made  an  excel- 
lent record,  though  he  humorously  confessed  that  he  had  not  the  stuff  for 
a  warrior.  "  I  never  saw  a  shot  fired,"  he  used  to  say,  "that  I  did  not 
think  of  the  widows  and  orphans  it  might  make."  Nevertheless  he  fought 
bravely  at  Shiloh  and  at  Corinth.  On  Nov.  28,  1862,  he  and  a  force  of 
600  men  were  attacked  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  by  a  Confederate  division  10,000 
strong.  Colonel  IngersoU,  himself  unhorsed  and  fighting  on  foot,  was 
finally  compelled  to  surrender  with  such  portion  of  his  command  as  had 
not  succeeded  in  escaping.  He  was  paroled  and  sent  to  St.  Louis.  As  all 
exchanges  had  at  this  time  been  suspended  by  the  government,  he  deter- 
mined to  resign  and  return  home.  Thus  the  government  lost  his  per- 
sonal services  in  the  field,  but  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
enemies  of  the  Confederacy  on  the  platform  and  the  stump.  Col.  Inger- 
soU was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Illinois,  in  1866,  by  Gov.  Richard 
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Oglesby.  Subsequently  he  was  prominently  talked  of  as  Oglesby's  suc- 
cessor in  the  executive  chair  ;  but  he  had  already  become  famous  as  an 
anti-Christian  orator,  and  when  he  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  up  either  his  lectures  or  his  chances  for  the  nomination,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  rather  remain  a  private  citizen  with  the  right  of 
free  speech  than  be  governor  of  any  state.  At  the  Republican  national 
convention  of  1876,  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  he  nominated  James  G.  Blaine  for 
the  presidency,  using  the  sobriquet  of  *'the  plumed  knight,"  which  there- 
after clung  to  Mr.  ]5laine  until  his  death.  In  1877  he  refused  the  post  of 
minister  to  Germany,  tendered  him  by  President  Hayes.  He  removed 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1878,  and  in  1887  to  New  York.  His  lectures 
drew  overflowing  audiences  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  1862  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Eva  A.  Parker,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Parker  of  I^oston, 
Mass.,  and  had  two  daughters.  In  his  personal  habits  he  was  ab- 
stemious, temperate,  and  orderly.  His  home  life  was  one  of  an  ideal 
beauty  of  domestic  affection.  He  was  a  gracious  and  urbane  host,  and 
a  delightful  companion.  He  had  bubbling  humor  and  kind  words  for 
everybody.  Though  he  hated  the  old  creeds,  he  held  no  hatred,  nor 
malice,  nor  uncharitableness  for  honest  believers  in  those  creeds,  even 
when  they  maligned  him.  Among  the  most  famous  of  his  lectures  and 
written  works  were  "The  Gods"  (1878);  "Ghosts"  (1879);  "Some 
Mistakes  of  Moses  "  (1879)  '■>  ^^^'^  "  Prose,  Poems  and  Selections  "  (1884). 
These  were  full  of  poetic  fancy  and  glowing  imagery,  lit  up  by  a  running 
fire  of  epigram  and  sarcasm.  Loathing  the  doctrine  of  hell,  he  yet  often 
said  that  though  he  hoped  there  was  a  heaven,  he  did  not  believe  in  one. 

'*  Is  there  beyond  the  silent  night 
An  endless  day  ? 
Is  death  a  door  that  leads  to  light.'' 

We  cannot  say. 
The  tongueless  secret  locked  in  fate 
We  do  not  know.     We  hope  and  wait." 

In  his  funeral  oration  over  his  brother  Eben,  he  declared  : 

"  Life  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two 
eternities.  We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights.  We  cry  aloud 
—  and  the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  our  wailing  cry.  From  the  voice- 
less lips  of  the  unreplying  dead,  there  comes  no  word;  but  in  the  night 
of  death  Hope  sees  a  star,  and  listening  Love  can  hear  the  rustle  of  a 
wing." 

And  over  the  grave  of  an  infant  on  one  occasion,  he  uttered  these 
words  : 

"  The  idea  of  immortality,  ihat  like  a  sea  has  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the 
human  heart,  with  its  countless  waves  of  hope  and  fear  beating  against 
the  shores  and  rocks  of  time  and  fate,  was  not  born  of  any  book,  nor  of 
any  creed,  nor  of  any  religion.  It  was  born  of  human  affection,  and  it 
will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow  beneath  the  mists  and  clouds  of  doubt  and 
darkness  as  long  as  love  kisses  the  lips  of  death.  It  is  the  rainbow  — 
Hope,  shining  upon  the  tears  of  grief." 

As  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  he  was  a  pure  agnostic,  not  an  atheist. 
There  might  be  a  God,  and  he  wished  he  might  believe ;  but  he  could 
find  no  sure  evidence  of  a  God  or  of  immortality.  His  creed  he  summed 
up  as  follows  under  the  title  of  *'  My  Religion  :  " 

**  To  love  justice  ;  to  long  for  the  right ;  to  love  mercy ;  to  assist  the 
weak  ;  to  forget  wrongs  and  remember  benefits ;  to  love  the  truth  ;  to  be 
sincere ;  to  utter  honest  words  ;  to  love  liberty  ;  to  wage  relentless  war 
against  slavery  in  all  its  forms ;  to  love  wife,  and  child,  and  friend ;  to 
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make  a  happy  home ;  to  love  the  beautiful  in  art,  in  nature ;  to  cultivate 
the  mind;  to  be  familiar  with  the  mighty  thoughts  that  genius  has  ex- 
pressed, the  noble  deeds  of  all  the  world  ;  to  cultivate  courage  and 
cheerfulness;  to  make  others  happy;  to  fill  life  with  the  splendor  of 
generous  acts,  the  warmth  of  loving  words;  to  discard  error;  to  destroy 
prejudice;  to  receive  new  truths  with  gladness  ;  to  cultivate  hope;  to  see 
the  calm  beyond  the  storm,  the  dawn  beyond  the  night;  to  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done,  and  then  be  resigned — this  is  the  religion  of  reason, 
the  creed  of  science.     This  satisfies  the  brain  and  heart." 

IVES,  FRANK  C,  champion  billiard  player,  known  as  the  *'  Napo- 
leon "  of  the  game;  born  in  Plainwell,  Mich.,  Oct.  5,  1866;  died  in  Pro- 
gresso,  Mexico,  Aug.  31.  He  took  the  championship  from  Schaefer,  the 
"  Wizard  "  in  1892,  and  subsequently  defeated  Slosson,  the  "  Student." 

iVES,  HON.  WILLIAM  BULLOCK,  Canadian  minister  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  the  cabinets  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper;  born  in  Compton,  Que.,  Nov.  17,  1841 ;  died  in  Ottawa,  Ont., 
July  15.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857  ;  became  Q.  C.  in  1880;  and 
had  sat  in  the  commons  for  Sherbrooke  since  1878.  In  1892  became 
president  of  the  council  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  John  Thompson  (Vol.  2,  p. 
411) ;  minister  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  Bowell  cabinet  in  1894  (Vol. 
4,  p.  854),  holding  that  office  after  the  cabinet  reconstructions  of  1896 
(Vol.  6,  pp.  160,  167).     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  4,  p.  859. 

JOHNSTON,  COL.  WILLIAM  PRESTON,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  son  of  the 
Confederate  general  A.  S.  Johnston,  Jan.  5,  1831 ;  died  in  Lexington, 
Va.,  July  16.  Was  graduated  at  Yale,  '52,  and  at  Louisville  (Ky.)  Law 
School,  '53.  Was  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  aide  to  Presi- 
dent Davis.  From  1867  to  1877  he  was  professor  of  history  and  litera- 
ture at  Washington  and  Lee  University.  He  became  president  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  in  1880,  and  president  of  Tulane  University 
in  1884. 

JULIAN,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  abolitionist;  born  near 
Centreville,  Ind.,  May  5,  1817;  died  in  Irvington,  Ind.,  July  7.  Was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838;  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1845,  and 
in  1849  to  Congress.  Was  candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  Free  Soil 
ticket  in  1852.  Was  vice-president  of  the  first  Republican  national  con- 
vention in  1856,  at  Pittsburg.  Sat  again  in  Congress  1860-70.  Became 
a  Liberal  Republican  in  1872,  and  was  made  surveyor-general  of  New 
Mexico  in  1885,  but  retired  in  1889.     Wrote  "  Political  Recollections." 

LAMSON,  REV.  CHARLES  M.,  D.D.,  president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  born  in  North  Hadley, 
Mass.,  May  16,  1843  >  ^^^^  ^^  ^t.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Aug.  8.  Was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst,  '64 ;  taught  Latin  and  English  there  two  years ;  went 
abroad  and  studied  theology  at  Halle.  Returning  in  1868,  he  held  pas- 
torates in  Brockton  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  In  1893  ^^  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  as  president  of 
the  American  Board.  Married,  in  Dec,  1869,  Miss  Helena  F.  Bridgman, 
of  Amherst.     His  wife  and  five  children  survive  him. 

MACY,  WILLIAM  C,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; died  in  East  Windham,  N.  Y.,  July  4.  Was  a  graduate  of  Union 
College. 

McKANE,  JOHN  Y.,  formerly  political  '*  boss  "  of  Gravesend  and 
Coney  Island,'  convicted  of  felony  in  connection  with  frauds  at  the 
November  elections  of  1893,  ^^^  sentenced  to  six  years'  confinement  in 
Sing  Sing  prison  (Vol.  3,  p.  739;  Vol.  4,  p.  117,  593);  born  in  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  1841 ;  died  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5. 
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McLELLAN,  ISAAC,  "poet  of  the  rod  and  gun,"  friend  of  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  and  Willis;  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  May  21,  1806;  died  in 
Greenport,  L.  L,  Aug.  20.  His  chief  fame  rests  on  the  volume  "  Poems 
of  Rod  and  Gun."  His  best  known  compositions  are  "New  England's 
Dead,"  *' Napoleon,"  "The  Notes  of  the  Birds,"  and  "The  Trout 
Brook." 

MERRILL,  SAMUEL,  ex-governor  of  Iowa;  born  in  Turner,  Me., 
Aug.  7,  1822;  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Aug.  31.  Served  two  terms  in 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature;  removed  to  Iowa  in  1856,  and  in  i860 
was  sent  to  the  legislature  of 
that  state.  Was  a  colonel  of 
volunteers  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  badly  wounded  at  Block 
River  Bridge.  Was  elected 
governor  in  1867,  serving 
four  years. 

NEWMAN,  JOHN 
PHILIP,  U.  D.,  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ;  born  in  New  York 
City,  Sept.  i,  1826;  died  in 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  5.  Was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1849,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
pastor  in  Canastota  and  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  and  New  York 
City.  In  1860-1  he  studied 
in  Rome,  Italy,  and  made  a 
tour  of  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
writing,  on  his  return,  "  From 
Dan  to  J^eersheba."  He 
was  then  given  the  important 
task  of  reorganizing  the 
Church  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Mississippi,  which  he 
accomplished  with  conspic- 
uous ability  and  success.     In 

1869  he  was  called  to  the  ])astorate  of  the  Metropolitan  church  in 
Washington,  General  Grant  being  one  of  his  parishioners;  during 
three  Congresses  he  was  chaplain  of  the  United  States  senate;  in  1873 
President  Grant  appointed  him  inspector  of  United  States  consuls, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  make  a  tour  of  the  world ;  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Central  church.  New  York,  in  1879,  ^^^  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Congregational  church  in  18S2  ;  in  1888  he  was  elected  to  the 
episcopacy.  Bishop  Newman  delivered  orations  and  lectures,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  among  them,  besides  the  one  men- 
tioned, being  "The  Thrones  and  Palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh" 
(1876);  "Christianity  Triumphant  "  (1884)  ;  "  America  for  Americans  " 
(1887);  and  "The  Supremacy  of  Law"  (1890).  He  married  in  1855  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  D.  Ensign.  He  was  spiritual  adviser  to  General  Grant 
during  his  last  illness. 

PETERS,  BERNARD,  principal  owner  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Times  ;  born  in  Duerkheim,  Germany,  in  Oct.,  1827;  died  in  Marble- 
dale,  Conn.,  July  13. 

PETERS,  J.  B.,  for  16  years  chief  justice  of  Kentucky;  died  in 
Mount  Sterling,  Sept.  18,  aged  84. 
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PICKING,  HENRY  F.,  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  N.;  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  aged  59.  Was  graduated  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1861  and  took  part  in  the  sinking  of  the  Confed- 
erate privateer  Petrel,  and  in  the  engagement  with  the  ram  Merrimac 
and  Sewell's  Point  batteries.  Commanded  the  monitor  Nahant  in  1865. 
Became  captain  in  1889.  During  the  revolt  in  Brazil  in  1893,  ^^  com- 
manded the  South  Atlantic  squadron  in  the  interval  between  the  recall 
of  Rear- Admiral  Stanton  and  the  arrival  at  Rio  of  Rear- Admiral  Ben- 
ham  (Vol.  3,  p.  714).  Became  commodore  in  1898,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  was  placed  on  waiting  orders,  being  subsequently  made  rear- 
admiral  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Charlestown  navy  yard. 

PIERCE,  RT.  REV.  HENRY  NILES,  D.D.,  for  over  25  years 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Arkansas  ;  died  in  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
Sept.  5,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Church  in  this  country. 

PRICE,  HON.  EVAN  JOHN,  Canadian  senator  (Cons.);  born 
near  the  city  of  Quebec,  May  8,  1840;  died  Aug.  31.  Was  called  to  the 
senate  in  1888. 

REED,  ALONZO,  educationist;  died  at  Remsenburg,  L.  I.,  Aug. 
19.  While  teaching  in  the  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Brainerd  Kellogg,  the  well 
known  text-book  *'  Graded  Lessons  in  English,"  and  later,  "  Higher 
Lessons  in  English;"  "Reed's  Word  Lessons"  (1884);  "One  Book 
Course  in  English"  (1888),  and  several  other  text-books. 

SANFORD,  HON.  W.  E.,  Canadian  senator  (Cons.);  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1838 ;  accidentally  drowned  near  his  country  seat,  Sans  Souci, 
at  Windermere,  Muskoka,  Ont.,  July  10.  At  six  years  of  age,  both  his 
parents  being  dead,  he  was  brought  to  Hamilton  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle.  After  getting  a  school  education,  he  was  for  six  years 
in  the  employ  of  a  publishing  house  in  New  York  City.  Returned  to 
Canada,  and  started  a  business  which  caused  him  to  be  known  as  the 
"Wool  King  of  Canada."  With  Mr.  (now  Senator)  Machines,  he 
founded  the  great  wholesale  clothing  house  of  the  Sanford  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  Was  also  interested  in  railroads  and  other  enterprises.  Was 
called  to  the  senate  in  1887.  Was  an  officer  of  the  Centenary  Methodist 
church ;  founded  the  Sanford  Mission  among  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  convalescent  hospital  "  Elsinore  "  at  Hamilton,  and  gave 
generously  to  other  charities. 

SAWYER,  REV.  THOMAS  J.,  LL.  D.,  dean  of  Tufts  College; 
born  in  Reading,  Vt.,  Jan.  9,  1804;  died  in  Medford,  Mass.,  July  24. 
Was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  and  entered  the  Universalist 
ministry.  Organized  the  Universalist  Historical  Society  in  1834;  and 
became  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  New  York  General  Convention. 
Was  called  to  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Institute  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
1835,  and  there  established  the  first  Universalist  theological  school. 
Was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Tufts,  becoming  in  1869  professor  of 
systematic  theology,  and  later  dean  of  the  faculty. 

SPRAGUE,  MRS.  KATE  CHASE,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase  of  the  United  States  supreme  court;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  31.  As  mistress  of  her  father's  household,  she  was  a  social  leader 
in  Washington  during  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War.  There  she 
married  Gov.  William  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  but  they  were  shortly 
afterward  divorced. 

STILLfi,  DR.  CHARLES  JANEWAY,  historian  and  provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1868-80;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  23, 
1819;  died  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Aug.  ir.  Was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1839  >  ^i^<i  studied  law.    During  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  active  member  of 
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the  Sanitary  Commission,  of  which  he  afterward  became  the  historian. 
Was  elected  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1866,  and  two  years  later  became  provost.  In  Jan.,  1881,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  office  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Pepper.  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  his  "  Studies  in  Mediaeval  History  "  being  widely  used  as  a 
text- book. 

TAYLOR,  COL.  JOSEPH  BANNER,  ex-congressman  from  the 
i6th  Ohio  district;  born  in  Belmont  co.,  O.,  Nov.  7,  1830;  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, O.,  Sept.  19. 

TEMPLE,  HON.  THOMAS,  Canadian  senator  from  York,  N.  B.  ; 
born  in  Bampton,  Eng.,  Nov.  4,  1818;  died  in  Ealmouth,  N.  S.,  Aug. 
25.  Was  elected  M.  P.  (Cons.)  for  York,  in  1884,  1887,  and  1891  ;  and 
called  to  the  senate  in  1896. 

THOMPSON,  MRS.  ELIZABETH,  philanthropist,  benefactor  of 
the  Women's  Free  Medical  College  in  New  York  City;  born  in  Lyndon, 
Vt.,  in  1821  ;  died  in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  July  20.  She  married  in  1843, 
Thomas  Thompson,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Boston,  Mass.  She  gave 
over  $100,000  for  educational  purposes,  and  contributed  to  many  philan- 
thropic enterprises.  She  was  the  only  woman  to  whom  Congress  ever 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  floor,  this  being  for  her  presentation  to  Con- 
gress of  Carpenter's  painting  of  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation by  President  Lincoln,  for  which  she  had  paid  $25,000. 

TRAILL,  MRS.  CATHERINE  PARR,  one  of  the  five  Strickland 
sisters,  all  of  whom  attained  distinction  in  literature ;  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  in  1802;  died  in  Lakefield,  Ont.,  Aug.  29. 

VANDERBILT,  CORNELIUS,  head  of  the  Vanderbilt  family, 
and  railroad  magnate ;  born  on  his  father's  farm,  at  New  Dorp,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1843;  died  suddenly,  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  at 
his  residence  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  12.  He  left  a  fortune  variously 
estimated  at  from  80  to  200  million  dollars,  chiefly  in  railroad  stocks, 
bonds,  and  securities.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  late  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  and  grandson  of  "  Commodore  "  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the 
founder  of  the  family  fortune.  After  receiving  a  common  school  and 
private  school  education,  he  became  clerk  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  bank 
in  New  York  City,  and  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  Kissam  Bros., 
bankers.  About  this  time  his  father  was  called  to  assist  his  grandfather, 
the  "Commodore,"  in  the  great  railroad  enterprises  demanding  in- 
creasing attention;  and  at  the  age  of  22,  Cornelius  was  made  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Harlem  railroad.  He  advanced  to  the  position  of  vice- 
president  of  this  road,  and  also  of  the  New  York  Central.  In  1883  he 
became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Central. 
By  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  8,  1885,  Cornelias  became  head  of  the 
family  and  chief  director  of  the  Vanderbilt  railroad  system.  His  zeal 
and  application  to  work  were  unflagging.  His  brothers  were  William 
K.,  Frederick  W.,  and  George  W.;  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard, 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Sloane,  Mrs.  H.  McKay  Twombly,  and  Mrs.  W.  Seward 
Webb.  Cornelius  married  Miss  Alice  Gwynne,  daughter  of  a  lawyer  of 
Cincinnati,  O.  Their  eldest  child,  William  H.,  died  while  a  junior  at 
Yale ;  and  the  Vanderbilt  dormitory,  costing  over  $500,000,  was  presented 
to  Yale  as  a  memorial.  The  oldest  living  son,  Cornelius,  Jr.,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale,  and  married,  in  Aug.,  1896,  Miss  Grace  Wilson,  youngest 
daughter  of  Richard  T.  Wilson.  His  father  opposed  the  match;  and  the 
resulting  estrangement  between  father  and  son  was  only  partly  healed,  a 
younger  son,  Alfred  Gwynne,  being  bequeathed  the  principal  share  in 
the  estate,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Cornelius,  Jr.  The  next 
child,  Gertrude,  was  married  to  Henry  Payne  Whitney,  son  of  ex-Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Navy,  W.  C.  Whitney.  Alfred  G.  was  graduated  at  Yale, 
'99.  Another  son,  Reginald  C.,  is  a  student  at  Yale;  and  the  youngest 
child  is  a  daughter,  Gladys  M.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  suffered  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  in  July,  1896,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  from  active  work,  his 
brother,  William  K.,  relieving  him  of  the  active  control  of  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  other  roads,  though  he  still 
retained  his  place  as  director  of  many  roads.  Under  the  direction  of 
William  K.,  a  number  of  important  consolidations  of  scattered  interests 
have  been  effected  (Vol.  8,  pp.   155,  414).     At  the  time  of  his  death, 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was 
president  of  the  Canada 
Southern  railway;  vice-presi- 
dent and  director  of  the 
Beach  Creek  railroad  presi- 
dent of  the  Detroit  &  Bay 
City  railroad;  director  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  railroad ; 
director  of  the  Detroit  & 
Chicago  railroad;  director 
of  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny 
Valley  &  Pittsburg  railroad; 
director  of  the  Hudson  River 
Bridge  Company ;  president 
of  the  Joliet  &  Northern 
Indiana  railroad;  president 
of  the  Leamington  &  St. 
Clair  railroad  ;  president  of 
the  New  York  &  Harlem 
railroad ;  president  of  the 
Niagara  River  Bridge  Com- 
pany; president  of  the  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvil  &  Port  Morris 
railroad;  director  of  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany; director  of  the  West 
Shore  railroad;  director  of 
the  West  Shore  &  Ontario 
Terminal  Company ;  director 
of  the  Toledo,  Canada  Southern  &  Detroit  Railway  Company ;  director 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad,  and  a  dozen  other 
affiliated  railroads.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  Bartholomew's  church, 
a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Liternational  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  vice-president 
of  the  local  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a  trustee  of  the  Sea- 
men's Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  trustee  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  a  trustee  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
a  trustee  of  the  Bible  Society,  a  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  a  trustee  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  a  director  of  the  Improved  Dwelling  Association, 
vice-president  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Lifirmary,  a  director  of  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  a  director  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  a 
director  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital.  He  was  a  trustee  and  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  a 
trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a  trustee  of  Columbia 
University. 
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WRIGHT,  HORATIO  GOUVERNEUR,  major-general,  U.  S.  A.; 
born  in  Clinton,  Conn.,  Mar.  6,  1820;  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  July  2. 
Was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  During  the  Mexican  War  he 
served  with  the  engineers.  Served  through  the  Civil  War.  At  Gettys- 
burg he  commanded  a  division  of  the  6th  Corps ;  was  breveted  for  gal- 
lantry in  the  assault  on  Rappahannock  Station  in  Nov.,  1863;  and  led  a 
division  in  the  Mine  Run  affair ;  also  led  a  division  in  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  in  the  latter  being  wounded.  It  was 
he  who  reformed  the  line  and  did  so  much  to  retrieve  the  losses  at  Cedar 
Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864,  where  also  he  was  severely  wounded;  and  it  was  his 
corps  that  first  broke  through  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  on  Apr.  2,  1865. 

Forei§:n : 

ACHENBACH,  HENRI  von,  German  jurisconsult  and  publicist, 
governor  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg;  born  at  Saarbruck,  Nov.  23, 
1829;  died  July  10. 

ARMSTRONG,  SIR  ALEXANDER,  K.  C.  P.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
arctic  explorer,  from  1869  to  1880  director-general  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  navy;  died  July  4,  aged  8[.  Was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated. 
Having  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  1842,  he 
served  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  exploring  expedition 
to  Xanthus,  in  Syria,  and  for  five  years  continuously  in  the  arctic  regions 
searching  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  circumnavigated  the  American 
continent,  being  present  in  the  Investigator  at  the  discovery  of  the 
Northwest  Passage.  He  entered  the  Polar  sea  through  Bering  strait 
and  returned  home  through  Baffin's  bay.  During  the  Crimean  War  he 
served  in  the  Baltic.  He  became  director-general  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  navy  in  1869,  and  retired  in  1880. 

AVEROFF,  GEORGE,  the  wealthy  Greek  who  paid  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Stadium  ai  Athens  in  connection  with  the  revived  Olympic 
games  in  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  448) ;  born  in  Epirus;  died  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
Aug.  3,  aged  69. 

BLANCO,  GUZMAN,  ex-president  of  Venezuela;  born  in  Caracas 
in  1830;  died  in  Paris,  France,  July  29.  After  several  unsuccessful  revo- 
lutionary attempts,  he  finally,  with  Falcon,  succeeded  in  getting  control 
of  the  government,  Falcon  becoming  president  and  Blanco  vice-president. 
In  1869  he  headed  a  revolution,  and  in  1870  became  provisional  presi- 
dent, ruling  with  dictatorial  power,  and  amassing  great  wealth  by  dubi- 
ous methods.  He,  nevertheless,  introduced  many  important  reforms. 
After  the  death  of  his  successor,  Pres.  Alcantara,  in  1878,  he  again  was 
swept  into  office  on  the  tide  of  revolution.  When  Crespo  became  presi- 
dent (Vol.  2,  p.  420),  Blanco  was  made  ambassador  to  France.  He 
displayed  his  vanity  by  erecting  in  Venezuelan  cities  many  statues 
commemorative  of   his  virtues ;  but  these  have  since  been  torn  down. 

BUNSEN,  ROBERT  WILHELM  EBERHARD  von,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
distinguished  chemist ;  born  in  Gottingen,  Germany,  son  of  a  theologian. 
Mar.  13,  1811  ;  died  in  Heidelberg,  Aug.  16.  Was  graduated  at  Gottin- 
gen, Ph.  D.,  in  1 83 1.  After  spending  a  few  years  in  study  at  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  in  1836  he  succeeded  Wohler  as  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Cassel.  In  1838  he  went  to  Mar- 
burg ;  then,  in  1852,  after  a  short  interval  at  Breslau,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  experimental  chemistry  at  Heide>berg,  where  he  remained, 
in  spite  of  a  tempting  invitation  to  Berlin  University,  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1889.     To  enumerate  the  discoveries  in  almost  every  branch  of 
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chemistry  made  by  his  unwearied  assiduity  would  fill  a  treatise.  Suffice 
it  here  to  enumerate  those  which  have  made  Bunsen's  name  a  household 
word.  First  came  the  Bunsen  voltaic  battery,  which,  supplanting  the 
more  expensive  form  bearing  the  name  of  the  Englishman  Grove,  was 
generally  used  as  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  mode  of  generating 
electricity  until  the  dynamo  displaced  all  forms  of  chemical  batteries. 
Next  came  the  Bunsen  gas  burner,  which  is  not  only  a  necessity  in  the 
laboratory,  but  in  every  household  and  every  manufactory  where  a  clean 
flame  is  wanted.  The  research,  however,  by  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  the  name  of  Bunsen  will  go  down  to  posterity,  linked  with  that 
of  his  colleague  Kirchhoff,  professor  of  physics,  is  the  discovery  of  spec- 
trum analysis,  for  this  opened  out  a  field  of  experiment  so  new  and  so 
vast  that  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  the  most  important  scientific  result 
accomplished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  a  time  pregnant  with 
work  of  a  truly  marvelous  character.  To  have  first  instituted  methods 
of  almost  astronomical  precision  in  the  measurement  and  separation  of 
gases,  and  thus  to  have  laid  on  a  firm  foundation  the  branch  science  of 
gas  analysis,  is  in  itself  sufiicient  to  have  marked  him  as  one  of  the  first 
experimentalists  of  the  age. 

CHERBULIEZ,  CHARLES  VICTOR,  novelist,  literary  and  art 
critic,  and  member  of  the  French  Academy;  born  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, July  19,  1829;  died  July  i. 

GEORGE,  GRAND  DUKE,  Russian  czarowitz,  second  son  of  the 
late  Czar  Alexander  III.  and  the  Empress  Marie  ;  born  at  Tsarskoe  Selo, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  May  9,  187 1 ;  died  suddenly  from  hemorrhage 
brought  on  while  bicycling  at  Abbas  Tuman  in  the  Caucasus,  July  10. 
For  years  he  had  suffered  from  consumption,  the  curse  of  the  House  of 
Romanoff.  He  is  succeeded  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  by  his  younger 
brother,  Grand  Duke  Michael  (p.  716). 

GRAVES,  RT.  REV.  CHARLES,  D.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Limerick;  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Nov.  6,  1812;  died  there  July  17. 

GRfiVY,  ALBERT,  brother  of  the  late  ex-President  Jules  Grevy  of 
France;  born  at  Mont- sons- Vaudrey,  Aug.  23,  1824;  died  July  11. 

RISTITCH,  JEAN,  former  Servian  regent;  born  in  1831 ;  died 
Sept.  4.  Represented  Servia  at  Constantinople  for  some  time,  and 
negotiated  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  after  the  bombardment 
of  Belgrade,  in  1862.  Was  three  times  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
represented  Servia  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  1878.  On  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  Milan  in  1889,  he  became  head  of  the  Regency  during  the 
minority  of  King  Alexander;  but  when,  in  1893,  ^he  young  king  sud- 
denly assumed  power,  Ristitch  was  dismissed,  and  ordered  to  leave 
Servia  (Vol.  3,  p.  384).     Was  partially  restored  to  favor  in  1896. 

SCHEURER-KESTNER,  AUGUSTE,  French  senator,  one  of  the 
earliest  champions  of  Captain  Dreyfus  (p.  515);  born  in  Mulhausen, 
Alsace,  in  1833;  died  Sept.  19,  the  aay  on  which,  by  a  sad  coincidence, 
the  French  cabinet  announced  their  decision  to  pardon  Dreyfus  (p.  525), 
He  was  a  distinguished  chemist.     For  portrait,  see  p.  515. 

VERGA,  CARDINAL  ISIDORE,  bishop  of  Albano  and  Great 
Penitentiary;  born  in  Bassano,  Italy,  in  1832;  died  Aug.  10.  Was 
created  a  cardinal  in  1884. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

SOON  after  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  the  menace  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  by  the  South  African  Repubhc 
took  official  form  suddenly  in  the  peremptory  ultimatum 
of  October  9  (see  pp.  573-575)- 

This  ultimatLim  from  the  repuljlic  announced  that  the  lack  of  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  its  demands  by  5  v.  m.  of  Octol^er  11  would  be  re- 
garded by  it  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain.  These 
demands  included  acknowledgment  of  its  sovereignty  as  an  international 
power,  and  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  all  the  British  territory 
near  its  border. 

A  menace  in  such  terms  could  have  but  one  result  — ■  the 
instant  ending  of  negotiations.  The  military  movements  of 
the  Boers,  for  which  elaborate  preparations  have  since  be- 
come known  as  having  been  in  process  through  many 
months,  immediately  began ;  their  forces  at  several  points 
crossed  the  undefended  border  of  the  British  possessions,  as 
did  also  those  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  which  by  treaty  is 
their  ally  in  war,  though  never  till  recently  having  any  con- 
tention with  Great  Britain. 

A  Glance  at  Engfland's  Attitude.  — A  mighty  empire 

allowing  itself  to  be  either  enticed  or  crowded  into  war  with 
a  little  republic  has  pecular  need  to  take  account  of  public 
opinion  and  of  history.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  a 
democratic  empire,  this  need  is  emphatic  as  regards  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  its  own  people,  to  whom  it  must  appeal  for 
moral  upholding  as  well  as  for  financial  supply.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  utterances  of  officials  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  press,  there  was  very  little  desire  for  war  with 
the  Transvaal,  and  there  was  no  expectation  of  it.  Indeed, 
even  its  possibility  was  so  late  in  drawing  official  attention 
that  the  War  Office  was  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that, 
if  there  should  be  a  war,  it   would    really  be  necessary  to 
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arrange  for  enlisting,  drilling,  arming,  provisioning,  and 
transporting  over  seas  many  thousands  of  men.  In  the  sud- 
den alarm,  the  East  Indian  garrisons  were  stripped  of  all 
available  troops,  whose  arrival  in  South  Africa  was  but  little 
previous  to  the  Boer  invasion  of  British  territory.  The  con- 
ciliatory attitude  of  the  official  mind  so  late  as  September 
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26,  twelve  days  before  the  date  of  the  Boer  ultimatum,  is 
seen  in  the  public  utterance  of  the  home  secretary.  Sir  Mat- 
thew White  Ridley,  that  the  government,  in  reconsidering 
the  South  African  situation,  would  not  raise  the  question  of 
suzerainty  nor  make  any  demands  outside  of  those  pledged 
in  the  conventions  of  1881  and  1884,  and  that  Britain  could 
have  no  purpose  of  war  with  the  Boers  unless  forced  to  fight 
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for  the  just  redress  of  the  grievances  of  its  own  subjects. 
Mr.  Asquith,  home  secretary  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  cabinet, 
showed  that  the  Boers  declared  war,  not  on  any  point  of 
alleged  bad  faith,  such  as  that  of  the  joint  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  prospective  workings  of  a  franchise  law,  but 
on  the  fundamental  question  whether  Britain  had  the  right  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  its  subjects  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
steadfast  English  asser- 
tion is  that  the  griev- 
ances which  have  drawn 
the  remonstrances  slight- 
ed or  indignantly  repel- 
led by  the  Boers  were 
in  violation  of  explicit 
pledges  given  by  them  in 
negotiating  for  a  treaty. 
The  British  official  posi- 
tion is  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's magnanimous 
concession  to  the  South 
African  Republic  —  even 
though  condemned  at 
the  time  for  cowardice, 
and  perhaps  in  the  light 
of  recent  years  regretted 
on  grounds  of  policy  by 
some  of  its  former  sup- 
porters—  was  not  with- 
out its  clear  stipulation 
for  equality  of  treatment  for  the  Dutch  and  the  English  races. 
The  officials  point  to  the  record  of  negotiations  in  the  first 
London  convention,  which  framed  the  treaty  of  1881.  At 
one  point  is  found  the  following : 


'RESIDENT    STEVN,    OF    THE    OKANGi 
FREE   STATE. 


The  President  of  the  British  Commissioners.  —  (Question)  "Before 
annexation,  had  British  sulijects  complete  freedom  of  trade  throughout 
the  Transvaal }  Were  they  on  the  same  footing  as  the  citizens  of  the 
Transvaal  ? " 

Mr.  Kriiger.  —  (Answer)  "They  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
burghers ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference,  in  accordance  with  the 
Sand  river  convention." 

President.  —  "I  presume  you  will  not  object  to  that  continuing?" 

Mr.  Kriiger.  —  "  No.    There  will  be  equal  protection  for  everybody." 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  —  *'  And  equal  privileges  .''  " 

Mr.  Kriiger.  —  "We  make  no  difference  so  far  as  burgher  rights 
are  concerned.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  slight  difference  in  the  case 
of  a  young  person  who  has  just  come  into  the  country." 
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The  last  quarter  opened  with  the  public  mind  showing 
signs  of  a  general  accord  with  the  official  demand  for  re- 
dress, yet  with  that  general  distaste  for  the  whole  subject 
which  has  so  long  delayed  British  action.  The  case  had  for 
months  seemed  endlessly  unmanageable :  it  had  grown  tire- 
some. While  a  seeming  of  pettiness  made  the  whole  dispute 
repulsive,  there  were  also  some  hints  of  liability  to  cost  and 


SOUTHERN   FKO-NTIEK  OF   THE  ORANGE   FREE  STATE. 

even  vague  possibilities  of  disaster  which  made  the  business 
unwelcome.  Moreover,  in  getting  the  best  of  a  contention 
with  the  Transvaal,  there  was  to  be  no  glory  for  England. 
Consequently,  the  attitude  of  the  British  public  in  upholding 
the  government  showed  little  enthusiasm  when,  in  the  last 
weeks  of  September,  the  possibility  of  war  loomed  vaguely 
into  view.     The  first  week  in  October  had  scarcely  passed 
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when  the  ultimatum  roused  the  British  blood  as  with  a  blow 
in  the  face.  Patriotism  was  stung  into  indignation.  A  Tory 
cabinet  had  led  the  nation  in  a  path  unwelcome  to  nearly  all 
in  both  parties,  and  —  it  is  conjectured  —  scarcely  approved 
on  grounds  of  moral  principle,  or  of  national  dignity,  or  of 
prudence,  by  a  great  minority  in  the  British  Isles ;  while  by 
sections  of  the  people,  limited  in  numbers  but  unlimited  in 
utterance,  the  path  had  been  bitterly  denounced  as  a  path 
of  injustice  and  shame ;  but  now  the  people  as  a  whole  were 
with  the  government  in  its  call  to  action.  A  few  of  the 
opposers  are  indeed  redoubling  their  outcry  in  the  new  year. 
With  this  is  heard  the  shout  of  the  Irish  party.  But  the 
vast  mass  of  the  people  in  both  the  great  parties  and  of  all 
social  ranks  showed  quick  reaction  into  a  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm for  upholding  the  national  forces  suddenly  compelled  to 
take  the  field  —  an  enthusiasm  which  spread  like  a  wave  over 
the  wide  lands,  continental  and  insular,  which  own  the 
British  imperial  sway.  The  judgment  of  a  large  section  of 
the  people,  however,  must  be  considered  as  represented  by 
four  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
and  Prof.  James  Bryce,  who,  while  standing  for  prosecution 
of  the  war  since  it  has  been  declared  against  Great  Britain, 
refuse  to  approve  the  British  policy  which  preceded  it. 

The  attempt  to  trace  a  parallel  between  the  ministers  of 
George  III.,  in  their  tyrannous  dealing  with  the  American 
colonies  before  the  Revolution,  and  the  ministers  of  Queen 
Victoria,  as  dealing  oppressively  with  the  Transvaal,  was 
more  frequent  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  than  at 
the  end,  and  was  heard  more  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
continent,  and  in  the  United  States  than  in  England  or 
Scotland.  It  had  a  taking  sound,  but  was  soon  seen  to  be 
destructive  of  its  own  purpose,  and  was  withdrawn.  The 
American  patriots'  cry,  "  Taxation  without  represey:itation  is 
tyranny,"  could  have  no  possible  application  to  the  Boers, 
who  pay  no  taxes  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  fitted  perfectly  the 
case  of  the  English  and  American  settlers  in  the  Transvaal, 
who,  with  other  Uitlanders,  largely  outnumber  the  Boers, 
but  are  heavily  taxed  to  support  an  oligarchy  whose  laws 
allow  scarcely  any  of  them  to  vote,  and  nearly  exclude  them 
from  all  political  rights  (see  p.  559).  Also,  the  parallel 
with  America  was  found  ludicrously  inapplicable  as  regards 
"  home  rule,"  nearly  twenty  years  having  passed  since  Great 
Britain  granted  the  South  African  Republic  absolute  inde- 
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pendence,  except  on  the  one  point  that  its  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  were  required  to  have  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  past  three  months  have  made  it  clear  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  avails  which  the  "  Liberal "  partisanship  may 
reasonably  take  to  itself  from  the  government's  culpable 
military  unpreparedness  and  maladministration,  or  unreason- 
ably from  the  ill-success 
which  is  referable  only 
to  the  "fortunes  of  war," 
the  people  as  a  mass 
will  insist  on  the  estab- 
lishing throughout  South 
Africa  of  some  govern- 
ment which  will  secure 
for  all  residents  justice 
and  equal  rights  under 
the  law.  At  present  the 
people  are  fully  in  the 
mood  to  say  that  an  Afri- 
kander flag  cannot  be 
trusted  to  ensure  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  gen- 
eral justice  :  the  British 
flag  must,  and  surely 
will,  take  its  place.  This 
is  stated  here,  not  as 
prophecy  of  the  final  re- 
sult, but  merely  as  re- 
cording the  new  mood  to  which  the  public  have  come  within 
three  months.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  take  this 
new  mood  as  in  harmony  with  "jingo"  principles  and 
methods,  or  as  approval  of  the  discreditable  and  preposterous 
Jameson  raid. 

The  by-elections  for  parliament  have  made  clear  a  popu- 
lar drift  to  some  extent  from  the  Tory  to  the  Liberal  side. 
This  is  ascribed  by  some  to  disapproval  of  the  whole  policy 
of  the  government  in  South  African  affairs,  and  is  considered 
as  indicating  a  growing  sympathy  with  the  Boers.  But  it 
is  commonly  viewed  as  a  popular  rebuke  of  the  delay  and 
the  early  inefficiency  of  the  government  in  its  military  pro- 
cedure. 

A  noteworthy  utterance  from  Cardinal  Vaughan  appeared 
December  23,  in  a  pastoral  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
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The  cardinal  enjoins  "  public  and  united  supplications  for  our  army 
and  the  speedy  success  of  the  British  arms."  He  continues  :  "  It  is  now 
a  question  .  .  .  shall  the  British  empire  be  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces  by 
supineness  ?  The  answer  is,  No."  He  declares  that  the  same  Providence 
is  using  the  British  empire  as  used  of  old  the  Roman  empire,  "for  the 
attainment  of  Divine  purposes." 

The  sentiment  of  this  vigorous  document  is  exactly  oppo- 
site to  that  expressed  by  the  Osservatore  Rotnano  and  other 
papers  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  Vatican. 

The  difficuhies  of  the  road  which  British  policy  deemed 
itself  called  to  take  in  South  African  affairs,  the  almost 
unbroken  succession  of  military  reverses,  unexpected  except 
for  the  first  month,  the  growing  conviction  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  in  hand  as  to  its  financial  burden,  and, 
immeasurably  more,  as  to  its  expense  in  noble  lives  and 
broken  households  —  these  have  brought  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment and  have  changed  the  first  flash  of  enthusiasm  to  the 
deep  glow  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice.  The  year  closed  with 
the  English  people  —  we  are  speaking  of  the  people  gener- 
ally —  amazed  at  the  balking  of  their  purpose  and  humiliated 
ac  their  misjudgment  of  obstacles,  and  their  loss  of  prestige, 
and  therefore,  being  English,  deepening  their  purpose  into 
a  grim  and  final  determination.  Their  word  now  is,  "  The 
empire  is  at  stake  !  " 

Early  Military  Situation.  —  The  British  force  in  South 
Africa  at  the  middle  of  September  was  estimated  at  ii,ooo. 
The  British  force  in  Natal  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Oc- 
tober II ,  is  said  to  have  numbered  somewhat  more  than 
13,000,  of  which  about  5,000  had  been  brought  from  India 
within  ten  days.  Hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Cape  Colony 
were  about  5,000  more.  Against  this  total  of  about  23,000 
the  total  opposed  was  variously  estimated  in  England,  first  at 
20,000,  then  at  from  35,000  to  50,000.  Even  the  higher 
estimate  was  after  two  or  three  weeks  considered  to  have 
been  too  low,  and  was  generally  raised  to  60, coo.  Two 
weeks  later,  on  October  25,  a  dispatch   from    Brussels    re- 


NoTE. —  The  four  principal  ports  of  British  South  Africa,  namely,  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  are  the  British 
bases  of  operation.  From  Cape  Town,  Lord  Methuen's  force  for  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berley  was  sent  by  rail  to  the  advanced  base  on  the  Orange  river  (570  miles  from  Cape 
Town),  and  thence,  still  using  the  rail,  it  advanced  to  the  Modder  river  (about  25  miles 
from  Kimberley),  fighting  the  battles  of  Belmont,  November  23;  Gras  Pan,  or  Enslin, 
November  25  ;  and  the  battle  for  the  passage  of  the  Modder  river,  November  28.  From 
liis  position  near  the  Modder  river.  Lord  Methuen,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  drive  the  Boers  further  back  and  free  the  road  to  Kimberley.  Port  Elizabeth  and 
East  London  are  bases  for  the  advance  of  Generals  French  and  Gatacre,  whose  troops 
are  holding  the  situation  in  hand  in  northern  Cape  Colony.  From  Durban,  a  third  col- 
umn, under  Generals  Buller  and  Clery,  is  operating  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison  under 
Sir  George  White  at  Ladysmith.  It  is  at  a  point  between  Colenso  and  Ladysmith  that 
the  decisive  battle  for  relief  of  the  latter  is  expected  to  be  fought.   (See  also  map,  p.  766.) 
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ported  Dr.  Leyds,  the  skillful  and  active  diplomatic  agent  of 
the  Transvaal  in  Europe,  as  stating  the  Boer  forces  already 
in  the  field  at  nearly  100,000;  of  which  the  Transvaal  Boer 
regulars  numbered  35,000  with  3,000  others;  Boers  from 
other  states,  11,000;  Orange  Free  State  troops,  35,000;  men 
from  various  foreign  countries,  more  than  14,000,  of  whom 
4,000  were  Americans,  6,000  Germans,  2,000  Belgians,  1,000 
Irish.  Military  statistics  from  a  diplomat  are  not  always 
models  of  trustworthiness;  nevertheless  the  truth  may  be 
somewhere  between  the  first  British  estimate  and  these  "  sta- 
tistics." The  British  war  officials  had  evidently  been  at 
fault.  They  had  readily  fallen  into  one  of  the  dangerous 
military  mistakes,  under-estimating  the  adversary's  strength. 
Ever  since  the  Jameson  raid  —  one  of  those  mistakes  which, 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  conditions,  partake  of  the  nature 
of  crimes  —  the  Boers,  always  chafing  under  England's  lin- 
gering claim  upon  them,  seem  to  have  decided  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  break  by 
force,  should  force  be  needed,  the  clinging  remnant  of  that 
hated  authority.  They  secured  the  pledge  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  to  make  common  cause  with  them.  They  noted 
the  British  confidence  of  strength,  with  their  prolonged 
unpreparedness  for  a  fierce  and  desperate  conflict.  They 
knew  that  though  the  British  navy  held  easy  control  of  all 
seas,  the  British  army  was  closely  limited  in  numbers,  and 
that  its  artillery  lacked  the  range  and  the  power  which  have 
been  developed  by  the  latest  improvements.  They  counted 
on  European  animosity  to  Great  Britain  as  even  affording 
some  prospect  of  intervention  by  one  or  more  of  the  conti- 
nental powers.  They  blindly  looked  to  the  United  States 
for  sympathy  in  a  struggle  of  two  little  republics  for  liberty 
from  oppressive  interference  by  a  giant  monarchy.  They 
knew  that  they  were  brave,  that  they  were  counted  among  the 
best  horsemen  and  riflemen  in  the  world,  and  that  their  coun- 
try and  the  lands  adjacent  were  a  region  of  natural  fortresses 
easily  defensible.  Why  should  they  not  enter  on  a  path  of 
national  liberation  and  aggrandizement? 

A  General  View.  —  The  Boers  had  great  advantages 
besides  their  superiority  in  numbers ;  they  had  a  very  large 
proportion  of  mounted  riflemen  riding  the  tough  little  ponies 
of  the  country,  which  will  travel  forty  miles  a  day  and  live  on 
the  grass  that  grows  everywhere  ;  while  the  British  force  was 
lamentably  deficient  in  cavalry  until  its  reenforcements 
arrived  partly  remedying  the  defect.     The  Boers  had  also  an 
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equipment  of  artillery  and  rapid-fire  guns  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  patterns,  their  heavy  guns  being  of  greater 
calibre  and  longer  range  than  those  of  the  British- — a 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  latter,  which  was  met  in  part  by 
bringing  up  a  few  naval  guns  from  the  ships  of  war.  With- 
out these  naval  guns,  the  defense  of  Ladysmith  and  like 
points  must  have  ended  in  a  few  weeks.  Though  all  the 
fighting  was  on  British 
territory,  the  Boers  being 
the  invaders,  they  were 
not,  except  in  special 
instances,  the  attackers. 
They  were  on  the  ground 
first  in  heavy  force. 
With  some  exceptions 
the  fighting  at  Lady- 
smith  and  the  two  other 
British  posts  has  been 
siege  work  and  bombard- 
ing. The  Boers  had  the 
services  of  trained  artil- 
lerymen from  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland. 

Always  the  British 
soldier  in  the  ranks  is 
characterized  by  a  brav- 
ery and  persistency 
which  accord  with  the 
chivalrous  courage  of  his 
officers.  In  nature  and 
discipline  he  is  unexcel- 
led as  a  soldier.  The 
Boer,  equally  brave, 
shows  less  of  chivalrous  dash,  and  prefers  to  fight  from  cover 
of  rock  or  shallow  pit,  where  his  superior  skill  with  the  rifle 
gives  him  advantage.  It  is  generally  considered  by  critics 
that  he  has  profited  greatly  in  these  first  three  months  of 
fighting  by  the  adroit  local  management  of  his  officers.  The 
Boer  officers  have  shown  their  bravery ;  but  their  tactics  have 
shown  also  that  they  regard  a  battle  with  a  shrewd  calculat- 
ing eye  as  an  operation  for  driving,  capturing,  or  killing  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  as  a  scene  for 
displaying  brilliant  personal  courage.  In  the  first  weeks  of 
this  war  they  set  three  cunning  traps  into  which  their  foes 
marched  gayly. 
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Of  strategy,  generalship  on  its  broad  scale,  it  is  too  early 
to  speak  decisively.  Competent  critics  generally  express 
clear  approval  of  the  Boer  plan  of  campaign,  with  some 
questioning  as  to  the  delay  in  pushing  the  initial  attack  be- 
fore arrival  of  the  enemy's  reenforcements.  In  view  of  the 
unavoidable  limitations  and  obstacles  which  beset  the  British 
at  the  start  and  were  scarcely  removed  when  the  year  ended, 
the  British  plan  of  procedure  as  a  whole  seems  not  to  have 
been  found  faulty.  On  one  point  of  military  procedure  criti- 
cism has  found  frequent  utterance  in  the  press,  particularly 
in  the  United  States  —  the  repeated  instances  of  opening 
battles  by  frontal  attacks  on  strong  positions.  Why  was  not 
a  flank  movement  with  wide  circumvention  attempted  in- 
stead, compelling  the  enemy  to  quit  his  elaborate  entrench- 
ments ?  Only  an  accomplished  military  critic  can  answer 
this,  and  such  critics  are  rare.  The  suggestion  has  been 
heard  that  possibly  we  are  now  at  the  point  of  an  actual  rev- 
olution in  the  science  of  war,  setting  aside  the  old  maxims, 
and  making  the  whole  historic  style  of  battles  down  to  a  few 
years  —  indeed  almost  down  to  date  —  antiquated.  Some 
critics  declare  that  the  immense  range  of  missiles  and  the 
accuracy  of  their  motion,  with  the  terrific  power  of  the  new 
explosives,  make  the  old  formations,  movements,  and  assaults 
impracticable ;  no  army  can  live  minutes  enough  under  such 
exposure  to  storm  even  a  weak  defensive  position  unless  the 
enemy  be  vastly  inferior.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  has 
not  yet  been  fully  proved  true  in  actual  battle ;  and  the 
British  officers  could  not  have  been  expected  to  act  upon  it. 
They  followed  the  old  British  tradition  and  dashed  at  the 
enemy ;  and  they  attempted  no  wide  circumvention  of  many 
miles  by  the  flank,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  not 
the  requisite  transport  facilities,  horses,  mules,  baggage 
trains  for  their  provisions,  for  ammunition,  and  for  various 
supplies.  There  had  been  no  time  to  bring  these  from  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  before  the  sudden  declaration  of 
war.  Wide  flanking  or  turning  movements,  requiring  time 
and  space,  are  impossible  for  troops  that  cannot  carry  their 
supplies  with  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  general  statement  that  criticism  has 
been  lost  in  amazement  at  the  unpreparedness  of  the  War 
Office  in  London  to  meet  a  crisis  which  had  for  weeks  and 
months  been  so  menacing.  It  is  quite  generally  said  that  a 
mighty  empire  claiming  paramountcy  in  a  vast  South  African 
region  was  under  obligation,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  for 
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the  peace  of  the  world,  to  keep  itself  in  readiness  to  overawe 
and  prevent  by  an  immediate  show  of  force  the  uprising  of 
a  population  numbering  of  the  white  races  less  than  200,000 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  or  at  least  to  end  such  an  up- 
rising in  a  few  weeks.  Paramountcy  involves  a  kind  of 
undefined  police  oversight  and  energy  applied  to  regions 
where  these  have  been  found  requisite,  and  exerted  in  behalf 
of  general  peace  through  order  and  justice;  unless  it  be 
found  adequate  to  procure  these  ends  by  summary  process, 
it  will  with  difficulty  justify  its  claim  longer  to  exist  (p.  558). 
In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  as  regards  the  Transvaal, 
there  is  indeed  another  ground  also  claimed  for  interference 
by  force  —  the  violation  year  after  year  of  the  pledges  of 
equal  rights  for  British  subjects  and  Transvaal  burghers, 
*'  equal  protection  for  everybody,"  and  "  equal  privileges  " 
with  "  no  difference,  so  far  as  burgher  rights  are  concerned," 
which  pledges,  though  not  set  forth  explicitly  in  the  treaties 
which  granted  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal,  were 
among  the  essential  conditions  on  which  those  treaties  were 
made.  The  convention,  moreover,  granted  in  explicit  terms 
in  the  treaty  self-government  to  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal  territory,"  meaning,  of  course,  all  the  white  in- 
habitants. To  all  such  British  claims,  the  critics  of  the 
evident  and  remarkable  unpreparedness  of  Great  Britain  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  reply  that  its  present  movement  is 
ten  years  behind  time,  and  therefore  involves  vastly  more  of 
bloodshed  and  general  disaster;  that  the  interference  now 
attempted  by  the  paramount  power  was  really  due  in  1889, 
or  perhaps  after  one  or  two  years'  grace  for  magnanimity's 
sake  —  in  1889,  when  the  long  established  residential  term 
of  live  years  for  the  franchise  was  changed  by  a  law  limiting 
the  franchise  to  burghers  born  in  the  Transvaal ;  or  in  1890, 
when  the  residential  term  was  changed  to  ten  years  ;  or  in 
1897,  when  it  was  lengthened  to  fourteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  burghers  and 
approval  by  the  government  were  still  required.  Under  the 
present  laws  (to  continue  the  statement)  the  great  majority 
of  the  white  population  finds  itself  practically  excluded  from 
the  natural  privileges  usually  recognized  in  civilized  coun- 
tries and  formally  pledged  to  them ;  so  that  90,000  British, 
who  pay  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes,  have  no  political  rights  as 
against  the  85,000  Boers  who  rule  over  them.  Could  Mr. 
Gladstone,  they  ask,  have  intended  this  by  his  magnanimous 
concession  of  1884  guaranteeing  self-government  to  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  ?  " 
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The  almost  universal  criticism  of  Great  Britain's  military 
unreadiness  in  general,  like  the  similar  criticism  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  with  Spain,  must  be  accepted  as 
true  ;  but  the  reply  which  it  has  largely  called  forth  in  the 
public  mind  of  these  two  nations  is  that  they  are  at  heart 
and  in  fact  democracies  worthy  to  be  called  civilized  folk, 
non-military,  peace-loving,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  trad- 
ing, studying.  Neverthe- 
less, the  utterances  of  the 
press  show  that  in  both 
countries  the  need  has  now 
become  more  impressive 
than  it  ever  was  before, 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
military  preparedness,  not 
for  ambition  or  aggran- 
dizement, but  for  the  mere 
sake  of  peace.  Great  Brit- 
ain, unparalleled  in  mod- 
ern history  for  the  variety 
and  vastness  of  her  re- 
sponsibilities for  good 
order  in  the  world,  seems 
now  awakened,  late  in  the 
day,  to  her  deficiency.  In 
the  last  three  months  of 
1 899  the  weakness  of  years 
was  revealed,  with  the  result  of  an  immense  loss  in  prestige 
—  a  capital  element  in  national  power.  Britain's  prestige  is 
in  serious  danger.  She  gives  signs  of  awaking  to  the  fact 
that  power  always  involves  duty ;  that  a  nation  claiming  ex- 
ceptional power  over  another  nation  will  not  be  permitted  long 
to  continue  that  claim  in  her  default  of  the  due  use  of  that 
power — whether  her  default  be  due  to  easy  good  nature,  care- 
lessness, distaste  for  a  fight,  money-saving,  or  money-making. 
The  critics  of  England's  failure  to  justify  her  claims  in 
South  Africa  by  appropriate  and  decisive  action  point  to  the 
historic  record : 

1795 — England  annexed  Cape  Colony. 

1802 —  "  restored  Cape  Colony  to  the  Dutch, 

1806 —  "  annexed  Cape  Colony. 

1835 —  "  occupied  Natal. 

1838—  "  abandoned  Natal. 

1843 —  "  annexed  Natal. 

1848 —  "  conquered  Orange  Free  State. 

1854 —  "  evacuated  Orange  Free  State. 

1877 —  "  annexed  the  Transvaal. 

1881 —  "  evacuated  the  Transvaal. 

1900—  "  fights  to  conquer  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State. 
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The  frequent  criticisms  of  the  British  delay  in  making 
due  preparations  in  South  Africa  during  the  months  of  grad- 
ually deepening  menace  immediately  preceding  the  Boer 
ultimatum,  have  been  dealt  with  in  speeches  by  the  former 
home  secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  by  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  others.  On  this  side  of  the  water,  the  simple 
explanation  offered  seems  sufficient:  in  Britain  it  scarcely 
satisfies  some  partisan  opponents.  It  is,  in  general,  that  the 
government  was  determined  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
menace  during  the  progress  of  negotiations  ;  and  that  to 
have  entered  on  the  requisite  preparations  for  war  would  have 
been  likely  to  excite  such  suspicion  and  such  anger  as  would 
have  precipitated  the  very  breach  which  the  government  was 
earnestly  and  hopefully  seeking  to  avoid.  As  to  the  energy 
of  the  government  in  raising,  equipping,  and  forwarding 
troops  from  7,000  miles  away,  and  in  sending  every  kind  of 
supplies  to  the  field,  it  is  asserted,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  the  movement  in  its  vastness  and  its  swiftness  is  not 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  all  the  previous  chroni- 
cles of  war. 

Brief  Chronicle  of  Events.  —  The  most  important  events 
are  here  indicated;  as  preliminary,  see  pp.  566-575.  The 
conference  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  President  Kriiger  at 
Bloemfontein,  May  30  —  June  6  (pp.  353,  355,  562),  now 
appears  to  have  been  the  last  hopeful  attempt  at  dealing  with 
a  situation  that  had  become  nearly  unmanageable  by  diplo- 
macy. The  dictatorial  ultimatum  of  October  9  (p.  573)  re- 
vealed the  aspiration  of  the  Transvaal  to  claim  Great 
Britain's  place  as  the  paramount  power  in  South  Africa.  In 
eft^ect  it  was  a  declaration  of  war.  On  October  10,  Great 
Britain  replied  that  the  demands  made  were  such  as  could 
not  be  discussed,  and  instructed  the  British  agent  to  apply 
for  his  passport.  On  the  nth  the  proclamation  of  war  was 
issued  at  the  Boer  capital,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  openly 
took  its  place  as  ally  of  the  South  African  Republic,  ap- 
pointing Petrus  Jacobus  Joubert  commandant-general  of  its 
forces.  This  was  an  unwelcome,  yet  in  one  view  an  accept- 
able, incident  to  the  British,  since  it  relieved  them  from  all 
obligations  of  neutrality  regarding  its  territory,  which  might 
be  used  for  approach  to  the  Transvaal.  On  the  same  day 
the  Boers  occupied  Laing's  Nek  and  Ingogo  Heights,  and 
the  British  troops  in  Cape  Colony  were  hurried  toward  the 
western  border.  On  the  next  day,  October  12,  Free  state 
forces  invaded  British  territory  in  Cape  Colony  and  entered 

Vol,  9  —  50. 
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Natal  through  two  mountain  passes ;  and  the  Transvaal  gov- 
ernment issued. a  manifesto  calling  on  all  Afrikanders  (South 
African  natives  of  European  descent)  throughout  South 
Africa  to  rise  against  the  British.  A  British  armored  train 
carrying  guns  to  Maf eking  was  destroyed  by  the  Boers  near 
that  place,  and  the  town,  held  by  Colonel  Baden-Powell's  in- 
adequate little  army  of  about   1,200  men,  was  soon  closely 

besieged  by  a  greatly 
superior  force  and  so 
remained  through  the 
quarter.  One  weakness 
of  the  British  position  in 
this  region  is  that  their 
railway  runs  for  more 
than  500  miles  parallel 
with  and  near  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  can 
easily  be  cut  by  a  dash 
across  the  line  at  almost 
any  point. 

The  war  was  now 
only  twenty-four  hours 
old,  and  already  the 
British  were  seen  to  be 
at  great  disadvantage. 
The  Boers  had  swarmed 
across  the  border.  Hav- 
ing used  the  period   of 
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negotiation  to  a  length 
sufficient  for  their  mili- 
tary preparations,  they  found  no  further  use  for  negotiation. 
Meanwhile,  the  British  high  commissioner,  like  his  govern- 
ment and  people,  had  been  hoping  that  peace  might  be  pre- 
served ;  and  lest  this  feeble  hope  might  be  destroyed  by  what 
would  be  regarded  as  a  threatening  display  of  force  against 
the  little  republic,  the  greatly  needed  troops  and  munitions 
had  not  been  ordered  to  the  scene.  Probably  also,  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  British  tendency  to  an  easy  self-confi- 
dence which  underrates  an  opposing  force,  and  finds  some- 
thing attractive  to  its  courage  and  its  pride  in  meeting  odds 
in  the  game  of  battle.  Not  many  days  before  war  was  de- 
clared, the  Queen's  government  had  seen  the  full  danger  of 
the  South  African  situation  as  a  danger  so  near  at  hand  that 
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all  scruples  were  cast  aside,  and  all  troops  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  East  Indian  army  were  hastened  to  the 
scene,  while  a  corps  of  the  army  reserve,  numbering  in  this 
case  over  50,000  men,  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  mobi- 
lized and  transported  to  South  Africa. 

Glencoe,  Elaiidslaagte,  and  Ladysmith.  —  At  the  opening 
of   the  war,  Gen.  Sir  George  White,  formerly  commander- 


MAP  SHOWING   RAILWAY   CONNECTION    BETW^EEN   CAPE   COLONY    AND    THE 
ORANGE    FREE   STATE. 

in-chief  in  India,  who  had  arrived  at  Durban,  took  com- 
mand. Two  plans  of  campaign  were  considered  by  him. 
He  might  either  attempt  to  check  the  Boer  invasion  of 
northern  Natal  by  holding  Dundee  and  Ladysmith ;  or  he 
might  abandon  these,  hold  the  defensible  line  of  the  Tugela 
river,  and  await  attack  in  positions  chosen  for  their  strate- 
gical value.  The  latter  was  preferable  on  merely  military 
principles,  but  was  rejected  on  the  representations  of  the 
chief  officials  of  Natal,  who  refused  to  be  responsible  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  northern  Natal  if  it  were  abandoned 
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to  the  Boers.  This  decision  proved  decisive  of  the  general 
course  of  the  whole  campaign.  General  White's  stores  in 
large  amount  were  accumulated  at  Ladysmith;  while  Gen. 
Sir  William  Penn  Symons  occupied  Dundee  and  Glencoe 
Junction,  fighting  the  first  battle  of  the  war,  October  20,  at 
Tulana  Hill  (or  Glencoe),  attacking  the  Boer  forces  (about 
4,000)  under  Lucas  Meyer,  and  capturing  the  position  with 
a  success  brilliant  but  dearly  bought.  General  Symons  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  British  losses  numbered  43  killed 
and  nearly  200  wounded.     Next  day  General  French  fought 
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a  fierce  battle  at  Elandslaagte,  attacking  and  severely  defeat- 
ing a  large  force  under  General  Kock,  second  in  command 
of  the  Boers,  who  was  mortally  wounded.  The  Boer  loss 
was  more  than  loo  killed,  300  prisoners.  The  British  lost 
42  killed.  This  battle  had  its  chief  result  in  facilitating  the 
British  retreat  from  Dundee,  which  was  soon  found  inevi- 
table, as  a  considerable  Boer  force  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position  near  the  road  to  Ladysmith.  That  retreat  was 
safely  accomplished  under  General  Yule,  aided  by  the 
activity  of  White's  army  at  Elandslaagte.  White's  and 
Yule's  forces  effected  a  junction  at  Ladysmith,  October  25. 
Before  that  town  had  been  surrounded  and  isolated  by  the 
Boer   General    Joubert,  a  week  later,  naval  guns  from  the 
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cruiser  Terrible,  at  Durban,  had  been  landed  and  sent  up, 
arriving  with  the  naval  brigade  on  October  20.  The  naval 
brigade  rendered  immense  service  with  these  guns,  which 
were  able  to  cope  with  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Boers,  some  of 
which  send  a  100-pound  shell  five  or  six  miles.  On  October 
24  and  25  there  was  severe  fighting  by  small  bodies  of 
troops,  with  repulse  of  the  Boers  at  Reitfontein. 

Until  nearly  the  end  of  October  the  small  British  forces 
at  Ladysmith,  at  Kimberley,  where  fighting  had  begun  Octo- 
ber 14,  and  at  Mafeking,  whose  siege  had  begun  October  15, 
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maintained  their  positions,  and  held  in  check  the  greatly 
superior  bodies  of  the  enemy  by  a  series  of  minor  battles 
with  success  for  the  British.  On  October  24  a  total  of  988 
Boer  prisoners  had  been  brought  in.  Then  distressing  news 
began  to  come  to  London.  At  Dundee  a  squadron  of  Hus- 
sars in  pursuit  of  some  retreating  Boers,  found  themselves 
hopelessly  entrapped  and  were  taken  prisoners.  At  Lady- 
smith,  on  October  30,  a  disaster  of  the  same  kind,  but  far 
more  serious,  befell  the  troops  under  General  White.  About 
midnight  of  October  29  a  force  was  dispatched  to  take  a 
strong  position  near  Nicholson's  Nek  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy ;  this  flank  attack  was  to  protect  the  left  of  a 
main  advance  in  front  by  two  columns.     The  main  advance 
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resulted  in  a  successful  reconnoisance  in  force  which 
pushed  the  enemy  for  several  miles,  being  drawn  on  by  the 
enemy  retiring;  but  thus  the  two  battalions  on  the  flank 
were  left  without  support  among  the  hills,  surrounded  by  a 
great  force  of  Boers.  They  bravely  took  possession  of  a 
hill  and  threw  up  rough  stone  defenses,  where  at  dawn  they 
were  attacked.     They  were  nearly  helpless,  as  in  the  night 

march  the  mules  carry- 
ing almost  their  whole 
gun  equipment  and  their 
reserve  of  small-arms 
ammunition,  had  sud- 
denly been  stampeded 
by  some  stray  shot  and 
had  plunged  off  into  the 
darkness ;  nevertheless, 
they  held  out  till  3  p.  m. 
before  surrendering.  Of- 
ficers and  men,  ten  in- 
fantry companies  num- 
bering 870,  were  taken 
prisoners  and  sent  to  Pre- 
toria. Besides  the  pris- 
oners, the  British  lost 
through  the  day  57  men 
killed,  227  wounded; 
Boer  loss,  reported  at 
95  killed,  200  wounded. 
This  disaster,  known  as 
the  Ladysmith  Sortie,  or 
usually  the  fight  at 
Nicholson's  Nek,  caused 
gloom  and  consternation  in  London.  It  was  a  stunning  blow 
to  the  national  pride.  The  soldiers  had  fought  gallantly; 
but  the  rustic  Boers,  more  numerous  and  more  mobile  than 
the  British,  had  also  out-manoeuvred  them. 

It  now  came  to  be  fully  known  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
South  African  war  was  to  be  no  holiday  parade.  It  had 
indeed  become  a  question  whether  South  Africa  should  be 
British  or  Boer.  The  War  Office  felt  the  reverse  as  a  sum- 
mons to  more  energetic  action.  Three  battalions  were 
instantly  ordered  to  take  the  place  of  those  lost.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  forming  a  new  division  of  10,000  men 
and  54  guns  as  preliminary  to  calling  out  another  army  corps. 


THE    LATE    MAJOR-GENERAL    SIR    W.    P.    SYMONS, 

K.  C.  B.,  KILLED    AT    THE    BATTLE    OF 

GLENCOE,    OCTOBER   20. 
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Sir  Redvers  Henry  BuUer,  who  had  arrived  at  Cape  Town 
October  3 1 ,  deemed  the  situation  serious  enough  in  Natal  to 
demand  a  large  additional  force ;  and  thereafter  a  portion  of 
the  troops  coming  by  sea,  which  had  been  assigned  else- 
where, was  ordered  to  Natal  by  way  of  Durban.  In  the 
west,  Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  Gatacre  was  sent  to  Queenstown,  No- 
vember 18,  to  repel  invasion  of  northern  Cape  Colony  by  the 
Free  State  men,  and  General  Lord  Methuen  to  the  Orange 
River  region  on  his  way  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  The 
four  brigades  sent  to  Natal  by  way  of  Durban  to  be  availa- 
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ble  for  a  march  on  Ladysmith,  numbered  16,000;  and  the 
necessity  of  this  immediate  reinforcement  of  the  army  under 
General  White  caused  abandonment  of  the  plan  of  marching 
directly  on  the  Boer  capital,  Pretoria.  General  BuUer  had 
received  from  London  full  advice  and  suggestions,  but  had 
been  given  such  entire  discretion  as  to  his  final  plan  that  it 
was  not  definitely  known  even  to  the  officials  at  London. 

One  of  the  active  operations  which  broke  the  monotony 
of  the  intermittent  bombardment  of  Ladysmith  was  a  strong 
attack  by  the  Boers  on  November  9.  Early  in  the  morning, 
under  cover  of  artillery  fire  from  all  their  positions,  they 
started,  creeping  from  cover  to  cover,  to  ascend  the  ridges 
overlooking  the  town.     The  garrison  drove  them  back  with 
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musketry  fire,  and  the  artillery  wrought  havoc  on  their  retir- 
ing forces. 

The  British  met  an  annoying  loss,  November  i6,  in 
the  ambuscade  and  destruction  of  an  armored  train  which 
in  default  of  cavalry  was  reconnoitring  near  Estcourt. 
The  Boers  opened  fire  from  concealed  guns  commanding 
the  exact  spot  where  they  had  secretly  tampered  with  the 
track.  The  British  responded,  but  were  greatly  outnum- 
bered, and  surrender  was  unavoidable.  Winston  Churchill, 
special  correspondent  of  the  London  Post^  a  son  of  the  late 
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Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  was  among  the  nearly  a  hundred 
prisoners  taken.  The  incident  called  forth  severe  criticism 
as  being  one  more  of  the  instances  of  English  thoughtless 
daring  foolishly  matched  against  the  Boers'  business-like 
craft.  On  November  1 1 ,  orders  were  issued  for  mobilization 
of  a  fifth  division  of  troops  for  South  Africa. 

Flans  of  British  Advance.  —  A  second  chapter  of  the 
war  may  be  considered  as  begun  with  the  last  week  in  No- 
vember. Three  distinct  campaigns  had  taken  form  in 
Natal,  in  Northern  Central  Cape  Colony,  and  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  British  situation  was  reported  as  follows :  — 
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In  Natal:  besieged  at  Ladysmith,  General  White,  with  about 
9,000  men  :  forming  a  relief  column  to  advance  on  Ladysmith,  General 
Clery,  with  his  origmal  9,000  men,  largely  reinforced:  encamped  at 
Mooi  river,  about  2,000  men. 

In  Northern  Central  Cape  Colony  :  advancing  against  the  in- 
vading ]^oers  at  Stormberg,  General  Gatacre,  with  4,000  men :  garrison 
at  Naauwpoort,  1,000  men. 

On  the  Western  Transvaal  Frontier:  besieged  at  Kimberley, 
about  630  miles  north  from  Cape  Town,  Colonel  Kekewich,  with  2,000 
men :  advancing  from  the 
Orange  river  toward  Kimber- 
ley, General  Lord  Methuen, 
with  a  relief  column  of  9,000 
(later,  about  13,000)  men: 
besieged  at  Mafeking  (more 
than  200  miles  north  of  Kim- 
berley), Colonel  Baden-Pow- 
ell, with  i,oco  men  :  in  South 
Rhodesia,  Colonel  Plumer, 
with  about  1,000  men. 

General  Sir  C.  F. 
Clery's  movement  on 
Ladysmith,  early  re- 
enforced  from  troops 
landing  at  Durban,  was 
with  an  army  of  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons,  with 
heavy  guns ;  and  its 
road  was  upward, 
through  difficult  passes 
among  the  hills.  General 
Methuen's  movement 
from  DeAar  on  Kimber- 
ley, was  to  be  over  a 
generally  level  region, 
and  was  without  heavy 
artillery  and  with  a  small  supply  of  cavalry.  General  Gat- 
acre's  advance  against  Stormberg,  from  East  London  through 
Queenstown  and  Burghersdorp,  was  intended  to  drive  the 
enemy  back  across  the  border,  and  then  to  invade  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

The  Boer  strength,  so  recently  as  the  end  of  November,  has  since 
been  seen  to  have  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  by  the  British  observers 
of  the  war :  one  estimate,  largely  current,  placed  somewhat  more  than 
20,000  besieging  Ladysmith,  5,000  near  Colenso,  5,000  at  various  points 
in  the  Transvaal,  6,000  besieging  Mafeking,  6,000  investmg  Kimberley ; 
and  Orange  Free  State  forces  invading  Cape  Colony,  6,000.  The  total 
would  be  about  48,000,  an  estimate  which  there  was  reason  to  increase 
by  more  than  one-fourth  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Transvaal  has 
no  regular  army,  except  a  force  of  less  than  a  thousand  men  known  as 
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State  Artillery.  In  war,  however,  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  are  liable  to  be  called  on  for  military 
service.  As  to  the  Boer  losses  in  battle  there  is  little  knowledge.  Their 
reports  are  not  accepted  as  correct,  and  the  British  reports  are  largely 
guesses. 

Belmont,  Gras  Fa7t,  and  Modder  River.  —  On  November 
23  General  Hildyard  attacked  the  Boers  south  of  the  Tugela 
river  and  cleared  that  region.  On  the  same  day  General 
Methuen  struck  the  first  important  offensive  blow  of  the 
British  side  in  the  campaign  :  at  Belmont  his  force  attacked 
the  Boers,  strongly  intrenched,  at  a  height  of  hundreds  of 
feet,  captured  their  position,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  loss. 
The  British  losses  were  59  killed,  230  wounded  and  missing. 
The  40  prisoners  taken  would  have  been  much  more  numer- 
ous if  the  British  had  not  lacked  cavalry.  In  this  battle 
occurred  several  well-authenticated  cases  of  the  barbarous 
practice  of  abusing  the  privilege  of  the  white  flag,  which  had 
frequently  been  charged  against  the  Boers  but  had  not 
generally  been  deemed  credible.  Two  days  later,  at  Gras 
Pan  (or  Enslin),  on  the  railway  to  Kimberley,  the  same  army, 
in  the  first  battle  on  non-British  territory,  defeated  3,000 
Boers  strongly  intrenched,  with  machine  guns,  on  a  range  of 
heights.  After  desperate  fighting  the  Boers  were  driven, 
with  heavy  loss,  from  their  position.  The  British  losses 
were  24  killed,  166  wounded.  On  November  28  General 
Methuen's  third  battle  was  fought  with  about  11,000  of 
Gen.  Anthony  Cronje's  troops  at  Modder  river,  25  miles 
from  Kimberley  —  a  ten  hours'  fight,  without  water  or  food, 
under  a  burning  sun ;  described  in  the  British  commander's 
dispatch  as  "  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  trying  fights  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  army."  However  this  may  have  been, 
military  criticism  has  pronounced  this  battle,  and  others  like 
it,  too  "  hard "  and  too  "  trying."  The  Boers,  well  pro- 
tected in  rifle-pits,  had  a  very  strong  position  extending  five 
miles,  which  they  held  against  an  attack  in  which  the  British, 
fighting  without  cover,  showed  gallantry  of  the  very  highest 
degree.  The  Boers  withdrew  in  the  night,  taking  all  their 
guns  and  equipment,  only  to  meet  reenforcements  and  estab- 
lish themselves  again  in  a  strong  position.  The  British 
losses  were  76  killed,  388  wounded,  and  7  missing.  Their 
victory  —  in  effect  a  drawn  battle  —  had  brought  them  not 
one  step  nearer  their  objective.  Even  Lord  Methuen,  char- 
acteristically aggressive  (in  seven  days  he  had  marched  53 
miles,  fought  three  battles,  having  12  per  cent  of  his  whole 
force  killed  or  disabled),  felt  it  necessary  in  his  dispatches 
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to    explain    that    at    Modder    river    a    flank    movement  was 
impossible. 

The  British  public  was  becoming  critical.  Little  actual 
progress  had  been  shown.  The  battles,  indeed,  had  not 
been  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  for  half  a  century  Britain,  fight- 
ing with  Orientals,  had  scarcely  known  any  result  other  than 
great  victory  ;  while  thus  far  even  their  victories  in  South 
Africa  against  a  despised  little  nation  had  been  profitless  or 
worse.     The  "  bull-dog  method,"  with  small  regard  to  tactics 


MAP   SHOWING   OPERATIONS   OF   GENERALS   GATACRE   AND   FRENCH. 

and  manoeuvre,  favorite  with  the  English  through  its  unfail- 
ing success  against  the  tribesmen  of  India  and  the  dervishes 
of  the  Soudan,  was  actually  failing.  The  war,  it  was  now  dis- 
covered, was  not  being  fought  on  the  modern  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  with  the  new  arms  of  precision  and  long  range : 
there  was  dangerous  deficiency  of  cavalry  for  scouting ;  the 
British  nation  was  evidently  behind  the  times.  The  people 
were  perplexed ;  while  the  Liberal  leaders,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing critically  the  military  methods  immediately  in  hand, 
were  academically  arguing  on  the  dubious  origin  of  the  war, 
or  on  its  political  consequences  after  hostilities  had  ended. 
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Meanwhile,  early  in  December,  the  garrison  at  Ladysmith 
showed  the  never  failing  bravery  of  British  troops  by  two 
brilliantly  successful  night  sorties,  capturing  or  destroying 
heavy  guns  of  the  besiegers. 

Stormberg  and  Magersfontem. —  The  week  beginning  De- 
cember lo  was  one  of  the  blackest  weeks  in  British  military 
history  for  a  generation.     On   that  day,    General    Gatacre, 

operating  in  the  north  of 
Cape  Colony  with  a  force 
of  7,ooo,  met  a  "  serious 
reverse  in  attack  that 
morning  on  Stormberg," 
having,  as  his  dispatch 
continued,  been  "  misled 
to  enemy's  position  by 
guides,  and  found  im- 
practicable ground." 
He  marched  out  with 
4, DOG  men  from  Molteno 
at  9:30  at  night  to  sur- 
prise the  Boers  at  Storm- 
berg at  dawn,  but  under- 
estimated his  distance, 
and  at  daybreak  found 
himself  with  an  exhausted 
force  suddenly  under  fire 
from  the  enemy  posted 
on  "  the  top  of  an  un- 
scalable hill."  One  of 
his  guns  was  overturned 
and  lost  in  quicksands. 
His  men  tried  bravely 
for  three  hours  to  make  a  fight ;  but  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat over  the  nine  miles  back  to  Molteno,  leaving  more  than 
500  cut  off  from  the  main  body  and  made  prisoners  by  the 
Boers. 

On  December  12,  General  Methuen's  failure  in  an  attack 
on  General  Cronje's  position  at  Magersfontein  was  a  reverse 
more  serious  than  any  that  had  preceded.  The  British 
attack,  as  usual,  was  direct ;  its  plan  was  familiar  to  the 
Boers.  The  Highland  brigade,  having  marched  six  miles, 
and  approaching  in  the  dark  before  dawn  in  solid  "  forma- 
tion of  quarter  column,"  came  so  unexpectedly  on  the  Boer 
trenches  that  it  had  not  time  to  deploy,  nor  even  to  fix  bay- 
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onets  for  a  charge ;  and  a  murderous,  enfilading  fire  at  short 
range  from  trenches  quite  unknown  struck  down  hundreds, 
including  their  commander.  General  Wauchope,  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  admired  officers  of  the  British  army.  Then, 
at  daylight,  all  Methuen's  artillery  began  a  bombardment 
lasting  several  hours,  followed  by  a  gallant  but  profitless 
assault  by  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  who  found  the  position 
too  strong  to  be  carried.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were 
nearly  equal,  13,000  to  14,000.  The  British  made  an  orderly 
withdrawal  to  Modder  river.  The  Highlanders  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  nearly  50  officers  and  650  men,  and  the  total 
British  casualties  in  all  regiments  (at  first  reported  832)  were 
about  1,000.  The  Boers  are  said  to  have  acknowledged 
very  heavy  losses  during  the  protracted  and  tremendous 
bombardment. 

BuUer's  Defeat  at  Tugcla.  River. —  The  hopes  of  the 
country  at  this  juncture  were  turned  upon  General  Sir  Red- 
vers  Buller,  who,  as  commander  in  Natal,  had  at  that  time 
supreme  direction  of  the  relief  column  for  Ladysmith.  But 
this  dismal  week  did  not  end  without  a  third  and  more  dis- 
astrous reverse  to  British  arms.  On  December  15,  General 
Buller  moved  with  his  full  strength  to  force  the  passage 
across  the  Tugela  river,  near  Colenso,  and  retired  defeated 
from  his  attack  on  the  Boer  position.  Generals  Hart,  Hild- 
yard,  and  Lyttelton  endeavored  to  force  a  passage  across  one 
of  the  two  "drifts,"  or  fordable  places,  about  two  miles 
apart ;  while  General  Barton  and  General  Lord  Dundonald 
guarded  the  right  flank  against  the  enemy  and  attacked  his 
commanding  position  on  Hlangwane  Hill.  The  whole  attack 
was  with  a  gallantry  never  excelled,  but  was  everywhere 
repulsed  —  giving,  in  the  words  of  the  London  Times,  "a 
new  and  deadly  proof  of  the  great  difficulty  of  a  front  attack 
on  rocky  trenches  held  in  equal  force  by  a  cool  and  resolute 
enemy  armed  with  the  magazine  rifle."  The  attack  at  the 
upper  drift  had  failed  early  in  the  day  (one  report  is  that 
Hart's  brigade  had  actually  crossed  the  river  there  in  face  of 
a  fierce  fire,  but  found  the  position  utterly  untenable,  and 
had  to  retreat)  ;  and  General  Buller  ordered  Hildyard  to  ad- 
vance on  the  lower  drift,  which  he  did,  his  leading  regiment 
gaining  a  position  near  the  river,  when  Buller  was  suddenly 
made  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  artillery  (thirteen  guns), 
which  he  had  detailed  to  support  the  attack,  was  out  of  ac- 
tion. He  reports  that  the  colonel  in  charge  of  the  guns,  in 
his  "  desire  to  be  within  effective  range  "  (his  guns  being  out- 
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classed  by  those  of  the  Boers),  had  driven  them  rapidly 
ahead  of  his  escort  and  into  an  ambuscade  "  full  of  the 
enemy,"  whose  fire  at  close  range  killed  all  the  horses.  This 
has  called  forth  the  criticism  that  the  preliminary  scouting 
must  have  been  deficient,  else  this  colonel  would  have 
known  that  he  was  already  "  within  effective  range."  Gal- 
lant attempts  were  then  made  to  bring  out  the  guns  ;  but 
the  fire  in  ambush  was  too  murderous,  killing  in  one  attempt 
thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen  horses.  Ten  guns  were  aban- 
doned, and  one  was  ruined  by  shell  fire.  This  loss  made 
renewal  of  the  attack  impossible.  The  British  losses  in  men 
were  reported  at  82  killed,  667  wounded,  and  348  missing  ; 
total  about  1,100.  Among  the  killed  was  Lieutenant  Rob- 
erts, the  gallant  son  of  Lord  Roberts,  now  commander-in- 
chief. 

Effect  on  Bfitis/i  Opinion.  —  In  the  distressful  and  humil- 
iating condition  of  British  military  affairs  at  the  closing  of 
the  year  —  while  the  effect  on  party  politics  had  not  yet  de- 
veloped sufficiently  for  prediction  —  the  attitude  of  the  Brit- 
ish public  was  in  general  one  of  finest  and  highest  patriotism. 
All  thought  of  compromise  was  finally  dismissed.  The  chiefs 
that  failed  in  the  field  have  been  criticised  plainly  though 
gently,  and  not  unduly.  The  War  Office  has  been  criticised 
sharply,  and  most  duly,  not  for  lack  of  diligence,  since  they 
have  been  untiring  in  their  work,  but  for  lack  of  foresight  in 
preparation  and  for  sleepy  conservatism  in  methods.  The 
soldiers  in  the  ranks,  with  their  immediate  officers,  have  won 
enduring  honor  from  their  countrymen  and  from  all  civilized 
lands,  as  very  types  of  heroism  and  of  nobly  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice.  The  Boers  have  gained  a  new  respect  from  their 
English  foes  as  well  as  in  other  countries ;  not  indeed  for 
dashing  bravery  —  which  would  have  been  out  of  place  for 
a  little  company  acting,  at  the  points  of  contest,  on  the  de- 
fensive —  but  for  cool  courage  and  tenacity  and  for  strategy 
of  a  high  order.  The  Englishman,  like  other  folk,  has  his 
defects ;  but  he  always  has  admiration  for  a  vigorous  fighter 
even  though  an  adversary.  In  one  direction  the  British  pub- 
lic has  been  aroused  to  censure,  severe  and  unmitigated; 
censure  of  the  amazingly  antique,  unscientific,  and  unworka- 
ble elements  that  have  been  allowed  to  linger,  that  have  even 
been  treasured,  in  the  British  military  system  of  administra- 
tion. It  is  felt  that  the  military  failure  which  has  shadowed 
English  homes  with  mourning,  and  has  already  dimmed  the 
pride  of  England's  flag  and  the  gleam  of  her  sword  in  far 
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Oriental  lands  that  own  her  sway,  must  be  soon  ended  if  her 
right  to  empire  is  to  stand  unquestioned.  The  press  shows  a 
growing  impression  that  the  last  three  months  of  1899,  hav- 
ing taught  her  this  lesson,  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  in 
truth  the  most  profitable  months  of  this  generation.  One 
more  immediately  gratifying  result  of  this  period  of  disaster 
must  not  be  overlooked  —  its  magnificent  awakening  of  pa- 
triotism in  the  British  isles  and  in  the  remote  colonies  even 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Goschen,  December  15, 
speaking  for  the  cabinet,  proudly  said  that  the  government 
had  not  needed  to  summon  the  country  to  arms  ;  it  sprang  to 
arms  of  itself.  ''  The  competition  to  go  to  the  front,"  he 
said,  almost  embarrassing  in  the  army  and  navy,  prevails 
also  among  the  people,  so  that  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  government  made  public  its  decision  to  accept  volunteers 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  the  offers  for  service  were  greatly  in 
excess  of  probable  requirements.  From  Britain,  from  Can- 
ada, from  Australasia,  the  response  was  with  alacrity  and 
enthusiasm.  The  day  after  the  disaster  at  the  Tugela  river, 
in  addition  to  the  sixth  division  then  starting,  there  was 
clamor  for  the  sending  of  100,000  more.  An  acute  obser- 
ver remarked  that  "  the  English  do  not  spare  themselves  in 
their  own  searching  criticism.  Always  critical  and  dogmatic 
in  their  judgments  of  foreign  nations,  they  are  relentless  in 
probing  their  own  weaknesses."  They  now  see  what  they, 
would  not  have  imagined  three  months  ago  —  the  possibility 
of  Great  Britain  dropping  to  a  power  of  the  second  rank, 
with  separatist  tendencies  developing  in  various  parts  of  her 
vast  domain,  and  with  France  and  Russia  intriguing  against 
her  interests  without  fear. 

The  continental  press  had  been  contemptuous  in  criticism 
of  the  British  army,  inferring  its  inferiority  not  only  in  its 
system  and  equipment,  but  also  in  the  personal  ability  of 
its  officers.  Foreign  military  attaches  in  London  declared 
such  criticism  ignorant,  and  that  any  European  army  would 
be  troubled  in  such  a  country  with  the  irregular  tactics  of  the 
Dutch  allies,  their  fighting  powers  in  defensive  warfare,  their 
scientific  implements,  and  their  numerous  trained  European 
advisers.  However,  it  was  noted  that  the  Boers  did  not  in- 
stantly push  their  advantages  against  a  retreating  enemy. 

At  the  end  of  the  dismal  week  the  gravity  of  the  military 
situation  was  reflected  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
Wild  rumors  of  foreign  complications  added  to  the  excite- 
ment, which,  on  December    16,  became   almost  a  financial 
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panic  in  its  disregard  of  all  the  facts  and  reason  in  the  case. 
Consols  dropped  below  par.  In  a  few  newspapers  there 
were  mutterings  concerning  a  change  of  ministry,  especially 
as  regards  two  ministers  popularly  supposed  to  have  doubted 
the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  policy.  On  the  i8th  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  cabinet  had  faced  the  crisis  promptly, 
deciding  to  send  out  the  Seventh  division  of  troops  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  to  call  out  all  the  remainder  of  the  army 
reserve,  and  to  make  ready  the  Eighth  division,  increased 
to  about  the  size  of  an  army  corps.  Rumor  credits  these 
measures  largely  to  George  Wyndham,  under-secretary  for 
war. 

Roberts  Supersedes  BuUer.  —  Besides  this  provision  of  al- 
most 100,000  additional  men,  it  was  decided  to  send  to  Cape 
Town  as  commander-in-chief  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  of 
Kandahar  and  Waterford,  with  Major-General  Lord  Kitchener 
of  Khartoum  and  Aspall  as  chief  of  staff  —  two  men  of  a  mil- 
itary repute  exceeded  by  none,  and  whose  appointment  would 
satisfy  the  public  and  inspirit  the  army.  The  year  ended 
without  further  important  military  incidents.  Generous  ef- 
forts were  made  to  provide  succor  and  relief  for  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  wounded,  and  for  the  families  of  the  soldiers. 
Already  the  London  Lord  Mayor's  fund  had  risen  to  nearly 
;^5 00,000,  supplemented  by  other  funds  and  local  aids  in 
various  places. 

Foreign  Opinion.  —  A  scarcely  concealed  animosity  toward 
England  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  characterized  the 
expressions  of  popular  feeling  in  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Russia :  unjust  power  was  about  to  throttle  weakness. 
As  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  newspapers,  this  ani- 
mosity deepened  as  British  success  failed  to  appear.  In 
some  countries  there  would,  as  it  seems,  have  been  popular 
approval  of  armed  intervention.  This  may  in  part  be  traced 
to  a  dislike  of  Britain's  not  always  gracious  ways  in  dealings 
with  other  nations ;  or  to  jealousy  of  her  immense  financial 
strength,  her  industrial  success,  her  dominant  navy,  her 
colonies  belting  the  globe.  In  the  case  of  the  Hollander 
and  the  Irishman  a  natural  origin  for  this  feeling  is  readily 
seen,  whether  in  Amsterdam,  Dublin,  or  the  New  York  which 
began  as  New  Amsterdam ;  but  it  has  been  as  fully  manifest 
through  the  last  quarter  in  Paris-  and  Berlin.  In  the  United 
States  there  has  appeared  —  if  we  are  to  judge  from  public 
utterance  alone  —  some  increase  of  favor  for  the  little  Dutch 
republics  as  the  struggle  went  on,  due,  not  as  may  have  been 
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the  similar  feeling  in  Europe,  to  jealousy  of  an  overweening 
power,  but  rather  to  a  sympathetic  feeling  and  a  moral  ap- 
proval. Plea  for  the  Boers  has  been  heard  from  many  men 
of  intellectual  prominence.  Impassioned  argument  in  their 
behalf,  soon  after  the  quarter  ended,  was  made  on  the  floor 
of  Congress.  The  plea  has  usually  been  simple  and  on  a 
direct  line. 

The   Transvaal   was  the 

Boers'  country  by  treaty  with 
Great  J3ritain ;  they  had  a 
right  to  make  its  laws ;  peo- 
ple fronri  other  lands  must 
quietly  accept  its  laws  if  they 
choose  to  go  there  to  live; 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to 
demand  a  change  of  those 
laws.  She  demanded  the 
change  of  laws  only  as  a 
pretext  for  war  in  her  covet- 
ousness  of  the  wonderful 
mines  of  gold  and  in  her 
insatiable  greed  for  enlarge- 
ment of  her  imperial  domain. 

This  pro-Boer  argu- 
ment is  here  barely  out- 
lined merely  as  record ; 
controversial  discussion 
is  not  in  the  scope  of 
the  present  writing.  In 
some  of  the  preceding 
pages,  and  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter's  issue, 
the  general  line  of  the 
argument  as  it  has  been  set  forth  on  the  British  side  also 
is  in  brief  recorded.  A  large  class  of  writers,  representing 
perhaps  an  increasing  drift  in  the  public  thought  toward 
what  may  be  called  a  practical  view,  point  out  that  the  war 
properly  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  ended  not  so  much 
in  view  of  the  question  as  to  responsibility  for  its  beginning 
—  on  which  principle  it  might  never  end  —  as  in  view  of 
the  practical  question  as  to  what  kind  of  ending  will  best 
subserve  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  wddest  and 
highest  interests  of  mankind. 

Field  Marshal  Lord  Frederick  Sleigh  Roberts  of  Kandahar 
AND  Waterford,  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  South  Africa,  Decem- 
ber 1 6,  1899,  was  born  at  Cawnpore,  India,  September  30,  1832  ;  son  of 
Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  G.  C.  B.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Sand- 
hurst.    At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  Bengal  Artillery  as  lieu- 
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tenant  in  a  mountain  battery  at  Peshawur,  India ;  and  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny  was  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell  at  the  famous  relief  of  Lucknow. 
When  the  relieving  army  reached  the  rebel  lines  outside  Lucknow, 
yoimg  Roberts  hoisted  the  flag  on  the  roof  of  the  mess- house,  amid  a 
rain  of  shot,  to  signal  the  arrival  to  Outram  and  Havelock.  Twice  it 
was  shot  away,  and  again  he  raised  it.  Before  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
had  had  five  horses  shot  under  him  in  battle,  had  been  twice  wounded, 
and  had  won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  conspicuous  gallantry  on  two  occa- 
sions in  the  same  day  —  the  first,  the  rescue  of  a  regimental  flag  from 
several  Sepoys,  pursuing  them  alone  and  cutting  down  two  of  them,  the 
others  taking  to  flight;  the  second,  the  rescue  of  a  wounded  native  officer 
from  several  Sepoys,  one  of  whom  he  killed  by  a  sweep  of  his  sabre. 
"  Quick  as  lightning  and  tough  as  steel  "  was  the  description  applied  to 
"Little  Bobs,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called  in  his  younger  days  in 
India.  On  one  occasion,  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  he  rode  loo  miles 
over  frightfully  rough  roads.  His  greatest  fame,  however,  was  won  in 
1880  by  his  march,  with  10,000  men,  313  miles  over  trackless  and  snowy 
mountain  ranges  to  Kandahar,  from  Cabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan, 
which  city  he  had  captured  with  the  rout  of  an  army  twelve  times  the 
size  of  his  own.  This  march  —  one  of  the  most  notable  in  history  —  was 
on  the  sudden  summons  to  rescue  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  British 
force  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Kandahar,  where  they  were  closely 
besieged  by  Ayoob  Khan.  For  three  weeks  there  were  no  tidings  of 
him  ;  then,  suddenly  emerguig  from  the  wilds,  he  crushed  the  hostile 
force  in  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Kandahar.  Afterward  he  was  in 
command  at  Madras,  then  in  Burmah,  then  chief-in-command  in  India. 
In  the  last-named  capacity  he  fortified  the  northern  frontier  with  a  chain 
of  fortresses;  he  greatly  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  British  and 
native  troops;  he  obtained  better  rations  for  the  soldiers,  improved  the 
army  equipments,  and  showed  a  genius  for  organization.  His  unfailing 
considerateness  for  the  well-being  of  his  men,  with  his  dauntless  courage, 
have  given  him  unbounded  popularity  with  the  army.  He  has  never 
fought  against  soldiers  of  European  training.  Now,  in  his  grief  at  the 
recent  death  of  his  gallant  son  in  South  Africa,  he  obeys  the  call  of  his 
country  to  the  scene  of  war.  Lord  Roberts  is  regarded  by  European 
military  authorities  as  the  foremost  British  commander  of  the  last  half- 
century.  He  has  received  numerous  decorations,  and  holds  the  degree 
of  U.  C.  L.  from  Oxford,  and  of  LL.D.  from  Dublin. 

Major-General  Lord  Horatio  Herbert  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
toum AND  ASPALL,  chief  of  staff  in  South  Africa;  was  born  in  Ireland, 
in  1850;  son  of  Lieut.- Col.  H.  H.  Kitchener,  of  an  ancient  Suffolk  fam- 
ily. He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich; 
entered  the  Royal  Engineers  as  lieutenant,  in  1871.  For  several  years 
he  was  on  survey  duty  in  Palestine,  where  he  mastered  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  various  dialects  of  the  East.  In  1878  he  was  sent  to  Cyprus 
to  organize  the  courts;  was  promoted  captain  in  1883,  taking  cavalry  ser- 
vice in  Egypt,  under  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  was  reorganizing 
the  Egyptian  army.  Then,  and  in  Lord  Wolseley's  Nile  expedition  as 
adjutant  and  quartermaster-general,  his  force  of  character,  foresight, 
resourcefulness,  and  genius  for  military  organization,  brought  him  pro- 
motion to  major  in  1884,  lieutenant-colonel,  1885,  colonel,  1888.  In  1895 
he  was  made  Sirdar,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  army.  His 
movement,  deliberate,  precisely  calculated,  and  sure,  won  battle  after 
battle  in  the  recent  Soudan  campaign,  and  ended  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  Khalifa's  great  army.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage;  received  from  the  house  of  commons  a  gift  of  ;i^30,ooo;  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  honors  and  distinctions  of  every  sort,  including 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh. 
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The  Right  Honorable  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Redvers 
Henry  Buller,  for  a  time  commander-in-chief  in  South  Africa,  was 
born  in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1839;  entered  the  Sixtieth  Rifles  in 
1858;  served  in  the  Chinese  campaign  in  i860,  in  the  Ashantee  war  of 
1874,  in  the  Kaffir  war  of  1878,  and  in  the  Zulu,  Boer,  and  Egyptian  cam- 
paigns which  followed.  In  1885-6  he  was  deputy-adjutant-general,  in 
1887  under-secretary  for  Ireland,  in  1890  adjutant-general.  His  experi- 
ence has  thus  been  largely  in  administrative  service  and  as  leader  of  ex- 
peditionary forces.  He  has  received  the  Victoria  Cross.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  war  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  South  Africa.  He  gave  place  to  Lord  Roljerts  soon  after  the  disaster 
at  Tugela  river,  near  Colenso.  He  is  blunt  in  manner,  taciturn,  a  stern 
commander,  and  a  hot  and  dashing  fighter.  His  tenacity  of  nature  — and 
some  are  now  saying,  his  foresight  —  was  shown  in  his  refusal  to  sign  the 
preliminary  terms  of  peace  with  the  Boers  after  Majuba  Hill. 

Lieutenant-General  Lord  Methuen,  commanding  on  the  west- 
ern Transvaal  frontier,  leading  the  force  for  relief  of  Kimberley,  won 
high  repute  as  leader  of  "  Methuen's  Horse"  in  General  Sir  Charles 
Warren's  Bechuanaland  expedition.  He  served  in  the  Tirah  expedition 
of  1897.  At  one  time,  as  military  attache  at  Berlin,  he  was  exceedingly 
popular  with  all  classes,  and  was  well  known  to  Emperor  William,  who 
decorated  him  for  saving  the  life  of  a  would-be-suicide,  by  springing  into 
the  canal  on  a  bitter  winter  day,  and  bringing  him  ashore.  He  has  the 
repute  of  being  "ever  eager  for  the  fray." 

Lieutenant- General  Sir  Cornelius  Francis  Clery,  command- 
ing part  of  the  forces  in  Natal  moving  for  relief  of  Ladysmith,  served  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  afterward  entering  the  light  infantry.  He  won  dis- 
tinction in  battles  with  the  Zulus;  was  brigade-major  at  Alexandria;  at 
El  Teb  and  Tamai  won  a  brevet-colonelcy;  was  quartermaster- general 
of  the  Nile  expedition  in  1884-5.  ^ince  1896  he  has  been  deputy- 
adjutant-general  at  the  War  Office. 

General  Sir  William  Forbes  Gatacre,  commanding  the  force 
against  Stormberg;  was  educated  at  the  Staff  College;  commanded 
brigades  in  India  and  the  Soudan,  and  wears  several  war  medals  for  ser- 
vices in  the  lower  grades.  He  has  served  in  Burmah.  He  was  with 
Lord  Kitchener  in  the  final  victory  in  Egypt.  In  the  Soudan  his  brigade 
was  recognized  as  the  best  marching  force  in  the  expedition.  He  has 
great  capacity  for  hard  work ;  has  filled  administrative  posts  at  Alder- 
shot  and  Madras,  and  has  been  adjutant-general  at  Bombay.  His  age 
is  fifty-six  years. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  commanding  the 
Fifth  division  for  service  in  South  Africa  (moving  on  Ladysmith)  ;  en- 
tered the  Royal  Engineers  as  lieutenant,  in  1857,  became  colonel,  1882, 
major-general,  1893,  lieutenant-general,  1897.  He  served  in  South 
Africa  during  the  Kaffir  outbreak  of  1877,  and  in  Griqualand  in  1878  — 
being  mentioned  in  the  governor's  dispatches  as  showing  "energy, 
ability,  and  resource  under  most  trying  circumstances."  In  1884-5  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Bechuanaland  expedition. 

Colonel  Robert  Stephenson  Smyth  Baden- Powell,  com- 
manding the  little  garrison  at  Mafeking,  far  northward  on  the  western 
Transvaal  frontier;  was  born  in  1857,  son  of  a  clergyman  and  Oxford 
professor.  Educated  at  Charterhouse,  he  entered  a  cavalry  regiment  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  served  as  its  adjutant  in  India,  Afghanistan, 
and  South  Africa.  In  1887-89  he  was  on  the  staff  in  South  Africa,  and 
in  the  Zulu  war.     He  was  on  the  staff  in  Malta,  1890-93 ;  in  1895,  on  the 
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Ashantee  expedition,  as  commander  of  the  native  levies,  lie  won  a  star 
and  a  promotion.  He  gained  further  promotion  and  great  praise  for  his 
work  in  Matabeleland  as  chief  staff  officer  during  the  rebellion  that  fol- 
lowed the  disastrous  Jameson  raid.  In  1897  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  commanding  the  5th  Dragoons.  He  is  a  noted  sportsman, 
huntsman,  yachtsman,  athlete,  singer,  painter,  and  etcher. 

Brigadier-General  James  Herbert  Yule,  local  major-general 
commanding  at  Glencoe  as  successor  to  the  lamented  General  Sir 
W.  P.  Symons  ;  was  born  in  1847.  For  brilliant  service  in  the  Afghan- 
istan war,  1878-80,  he  received  a  medal;  and  in  the  Burmah  campaign, 
1891-92,  another  decoration  ;  and  still  another,  with  promotion,  as  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  (and,  for  a  time,  of  a  brigade)  in  India  against  the 
Afridis  on  the  northwest  frontier.  [He  is  sometimes  confused  with 
Colonel  William  A.  Yule,  who  is  of  Canadian  birth.] 

Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus  Kruger,  President  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  was  born  in  1825  in  the  Colesberg  division  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  As  a  motherless  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  vears  he  went  forth 
with  one  of  the  parties  of  "emigrant  farmers"  in  the  "Great  Trek  "  — 
that  remarkable  series  of  movements  by  the  Dutch  inhabitants  in  escape 
from  the  oppressive  measures  of  British  administration  sixty  years  ago. 
The  British  colonial  management  of  those  days,  as  seen  in  modern  light, 
was  no  worse,  and  little  better,  than  was  that  of  the  European  govern- 
ments generally;  while  the  South  African  Dutch,  in  the  same  light, 
appear  to  most  observers  to  be  now  in  their  disposition  and  standards 
of  character  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  then.  The  first  South 
African  ancestor  of  the  president  was  Jacob  Kruger,  born  in  Berlin, 
Prussia,  1686,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty  seven,  took  service  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  came  to  the  little  colony  at  the  Cape. 

The  boy  Paul,  in  the  party  that  "trekked"  to  the  northwest  Trans- 
vaal, had  great  bodily  strength  and  mental  vigor.  He  has  always  been 
remarkably  indifferent  to  physical  pain  —  amputating  with  a  pocket-knife 
his  finger,  wounded  by  an  exploding  gun  —  and,  with  help  of  the  same 
rude  instrument,  wrenching  out  a  troublesome  tooth.  Great  stories  are 
told  of  his  youthful  prowess  with  the  rifle  and  on  horseback  —  of  his 
shooting  a  mad  buffalo  from  his  saddle  without  drawing  rein.  His  face 
is  strong  in  expression,  but  not  unkindly.  Personally  he  is  an  impressive 
figure. 

He  is  a  man  of  forceful  and  dominant  will  and  tenacious  purpose. 
His  native  intellect,  however  active,  has  not  been  cultivated;  indeed, 
through  all  the  earlier  years  of  this  old  man's  life,  he  could  have  had 
luit  very  few  opportunities  of  mental  culture.  Consequently,  his  think- 
ing is  slow,  of  narrow  scope,  scarcely  departing  from  familiar  grooves. 
"The  Bible  is  one  of  the  few  books  I  have  time  to  read,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  recently.  A  few  other  books  he  reads,  and  good  ones,  such 
as  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "The  History  of  the  Princes  of  Orange," 
Motley's  "History  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  and  "The  Thirty  Years' 
War."  He  gives  small  attention  to  newspapers.  Living  much  in  the 
past,  his  Transvaal  of  to-day  is  the  Transvaal  of  thirty  years  ago.  He  is 
profoundly  patriotic  according  to  his  light,  and  is  absolutely  conscien- 
tious in  his  undying  purpose  to  make  of  his  Transvaal  an  independent 
nation.  It  is  his  sincere  belief  that  England  purposes  ruin  to  his  coun- 
try. As  a  ruler  he  is  thoroughly  believed  in  by  his  people,  both  as  to 
large  public  interests  and  in  personal  affairs,  in  which  his  judgment  is 
much  sought  —  his  natural  shrewdness  detecting  the  one  decisive  element 
in  the  controversy.  To  his  people  the  old  man  is  "  Oom  Paul,"  every- 
body's "  uncle." 
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His  religion  is  rigid.  He  belongs  to  the  "Doppers,"  the  straitest 
sect  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  He  frequently  preaches  in  the 
great  church  in  Pretoria,  and  his  sermons,  not  eloquent  or  profound,  are 
mighty  in  their  positiveness  of  doctrine.  His  morality  is  stern.  In 
London  he  refused  an  invitation  to  the  Queen's  ball  —  his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  indulge  in  such  entertainment.  In  Paris  he  ex- 
pressed disgust  at  the  ladies'  modes  of  dress.  The  manners  and  tastes 
of  a  peasant,  amid  which  he  was  born  and  reared,  remain  with  him  not- 
withstanding his  great  increase  of  wealth,  reported  now  to  amount  to 
about  25  millions  of  dollars,  due  to  the  enormous  increase  of  land  values 
since  the  discovery  of  gold.  He  is  said  to  be  often  seen  in  public  with- 
out collar  or  necktie,  and  to  receive  visitors  sometimes  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  to  be,  we  may  say,  not  wasteful  in  use  of  water  at  his  toilet. 

The  President's  wife  has  borne  him  sixteen  children,  eleven  still 
living.  Her  duties  as  a  housewife,  in  which  she  excels,  have  left  her 
little  time  for  mental  culture,  yet  she  is  said  to  be  his  trusted  adviser  in 
matters  of  government.  On  the  whole.  President  Kriiger  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rulers  of  the  present  day. 

The  Honorable  Petrus  Jacobus  Joubert,  Vice-President  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  and  Commandant-General  of  the  Forces ;  was 
born  at  Congo  in  the  Cape  Colony,  about  1834,  great-great-grandson  of 
Pierre  Joubert,  a  Huguenot  refugee  from  France.  His  Latin  baptismal 
name  Petrus  has  been  changed  in  common  use  to  the  Dutch  Pieter,  and 
its  diminutive  Piet.  His  occupation  has  always  been  farming,  varied  by 
his  service  to  the  Transvaal  government  as  state-attorney,  vice-president, 
and  once,  for  a  short  time,  as  acting  president.  He  has  also  had  large 
practice  as  a  law  agent,  and  has  become  rich  thereby  in  the  recent  years 
of  the  country's  wonderful  development.  He  has  visited  London 
thrice  —  once  with  President  Kriiger,  on  public  business.  He  has  been 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  at  one  time  nearly  succeeding  against 
Mr.  Kriiger,  whom  he  far  excels  in  breadth  of  thought  and  in  general 
culture,  and  probably  also  in  subtlety.  On  occasions,  he  has  professed 
great  friendship  for  England.  General  Joubert  is  indisputably  a  military 
leader  of  signal  ability  in  the  defensive  line.  He  commanded  the  forces 
in  the  English  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill,  in  1881,  and  in  other  notable  bat- 
tles. His  method  is  to  keep  his  men  under  cover  of  rocks  or  earth- 
works, and  trust  for  success  to  their  marksmanship  in  battle,  and  to  their 
mobility  in  escape.  In  affairs  of  state  his  influence  is  second  only  to  that 
of  President  Kriiger. 

Cegil  J.  Rhodes,  British  South  African  financier  and  imperialist; 
was  born  at  Bishop  Stortford,  July  5,  1853;  son  of  an  English  clergy- 
man (see  Vol.  6,  p.  67).  He  entered  Oxford  University:  but  in  1873, 
following  medical  advice  in  a  serious  lung  trouble,  went  to  the  Cape  and 
made  his  abode  in  Natal.  There  he  continued  his  studies,  returning  to 
Oxford  and  taking  his  degree  at  Oriel  College.  The  great  rush  to  the 
diamond  mines  had  begun  in  1870;  the  next  year  10,000  miners  en- 
camped in  Kimberley,  where  nine-tenths  of  all  the  diamonds  have  been 
found  in  an  area  less  than  four  miles.  Rhodes  staked  the  little  that  he 
had  in  a  few  claims  most  fortunately  selected,  plodded  laboriously  at  the 
head  of  his  little  gang  of  Kaffirs,  and  soon  had  such  success  (his  gains 
are  reported  at  millions  of  pounds  before  1889)  that  he  was  able  to  turn 
his  immense  ability  as  an  organizer  to  the  combination  of  all  interests  in 
four  chief  mines  into  the  consolidated  De  Beers  Mining  Company.  In 
1889,  when  he  had  finally  accomplished  this  great  work,  he  had  united 
the  interests  of  42  companies  and  56  private  owners.  The  capital  of  the 
De  Beers  is  ;^ 20, 000, 000 ;  annual  output  more  than  ;i^3,ooo,ooo,  of  which 
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one-third  is  clear  profit;  annual  dividend,  25  per  cent.  When  the  great 
Transvaal  gold  fields  were  opened  soon  afterward,  the  firm  of  Rhodes  & 
Co.  was  prominent  in  their  exploitation.  As  an  ardent  British  imperi- 
alist, he  laid  plans  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  for  opening  and  administering  Mashonaland  and  other 
Bechuana  countries  ...  a  prominent  result  being  the  Matabele  wars 
(Vol.  3,  pp.  616,  836;   Vol.  6.  pp.  66,  322,  578,  947). 

Entering  political  life,  he  was  elected  to  the  Cape  parliament,  and  in 
1890  was  made  prime  minister,  Mr.  Schreiner,  the  present  premier, 
being  his  most  trusted  helper.  When  Rhodes  was  very  credibly 
charged  —  though  the  charge  never  gained  full  legal  evidence  —  with 
complicity  in  the  Jameson  raid,  and  even  with  being  its  organizer,  his 
premiership  ended  (Vol.  5,  p.  954;  Vol.  6,  pp.  50,  314,  578.).  He  is 
popularly  supposed  to  possess  vast  wealth.  His  intimate  friends  doubt 
this  —  saying  that  he  has  no  love  for  possessing  money,  but  instead,  a 
contempt  for  men  who  make  wealth  their  chief  object.  His  delight, 
they  say,  is  great  in  making  money,  and  then  equally  great  in  spending 
it.  He  has  announced  theories  which  even  savor  of  socialism  — a  kind 
of  state  socialism,  to  the  effect  that  a  man's  large  wealth  is  not  chiefly 
his,  nor  even  his  family's;  "it  should  all  go  to  the  public  service  —  to 
the  state  in  some  form  or  another.  .  .  .  What  is  wealth  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  inherits  it }  A  burden  too  great  to  be  borne."  He  is  prol^ably 
the  most  ardent  of  living  British  imperialists,  ready  to  pour  out  money 
like  water  to  bring  all  South  Africa  under  British  sway,  inasmuch  as  he 
regards  "the  English-speaking  race  as  the  chosen  histrument  for  bring- 
ing in  a  state  of  society  based  upon  justice,  liberty,  and  peace."  On  his 
last  visit  to  Europe  to  give  testimony  concerning  the  blundering  Jameson 
raid,  he  received  from  Oxford  the  degree  D.  C.  L. ;  and  was  a  guest  of 
the  German  emperor,  from  whose  government  he  obtained  a  franchise 
to  build  a  railway  and  telegraph  line  through  German  territory  in  Africa. 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  never  married. 

Possibilities  of  Intervention.  —  Before  this  deplorable  war, 
and  during  its  course,  suggestions  for  making  peace  through 
mediation  by  some  friendly  power  have  been  frequent. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  they  became  more  frequent  and 
more  urgent.  Largely  they  were  traceable  either  to  a  praise- 
worthy moral  revolt  against  all  war,  or  to  a  sympathy  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  nations  concerned ;  in  the  latter  case 
some  were  designed  only  to  serve  as  preparing  a  reason  for 
forcible  intervention  in  the  fact  that  gentle  appeals  to  moral 
motives  in  the  interest  of  peace  had  been  rejected  by  one  of 
the  two  contending  peoples.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  the 
popular  movement  in  Belgium,  and  a  movement  of  certain 
parties  in  New  York,  to  promote  a  petition  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley  asking  him  to  offer  mediation  to  the  belligerents  in 
South  Africa.  No  government  was  found  ready  to  assume 
the  office  of  mediator  under  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
case.  Their  position,  so  far  as  made  known,  was  the  position 
plainly  indicated  as  held  by  the  United  States  government  — 
that  mediation  would  be  most  gladly  attempted  when  both 
the  nations  at  difference  intimated  their  wish  for  it.     Mean- 
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while,  each  of  the  belhgerents  declares  that  it  will  not  agree 
to  any  ending  of  the  war  that  does  not  provide  for  meeting 
its  own  original  demand ;  and  mediation  is  impossible. 

Intervention  direct,  backed  by  menace  of  force,  was  quite 
freely  rumored  or  suggested  in  newspapers  on  the  continent 
in  October  —  England,  of  course,  being  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  intervening.     Later,  it  was  little  heard  of ;  though 

the  popular  feeling  in 
Europe  probably  remains 
as  unfriendly  to  England 
as  before.  The  govern- 
ments have  with  notice- 
able care  avoided  even 
a  hint  of  unfriendliness. 
Premier  Waldeck- Rous- 
seau instructed  the  Paris 
news  venders  that  they 
were  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion for  selling  offensive 
caricatures  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  various 
early  prognostications  in 
newspapers  —  first  of  a 
universal  European  con- 
cert against  Britain  — 
then  of  action  by  the 
triple  league,  Fr^ance, 
Germany,  and  Russia  — 
then  by  the  dual  league, 
France  and  Russia  — 
were  soon  seen  to  be 
silly.  It  is  known  that  for 
many  years  the  governments  of  England  and  Germany  have 
not  been  in  such  close  accord  as  now.  France  is  occupied 
with  her  exposition.  Moreover,  signs  have  been  visible 
that  a  question,  new  in  the  last  two  years,  has  wrought  some 
disturbance  of  the  old  European  diplomatic  balance  —  What 
would  the  United  States  do  ?  This  government  purposes 
always  to  keep  aloof  from  European  complications ;  but 
French  and  Russian  diplomacy  puts  little  trust  in  general 
assertions  of  purpose.  On  the  whole,  during  the  quarter, 
there  appeared  no  gain  for  intervention  by  a  coalition. 

Early  Campai§:n  Plan.  —  Between  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  Transvaal  lies  the  wedge-like  northern  extremity  of 
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the  British  colony  of  Natal,  scene  of  the  disastrous  Majuba 
Hill  campaign  in  the  previous  war.  On  the  British  side  near 
the  line  is  Laing's  Nek,  a  narrow  pass  between  precipitous 
rocks.  No  British  troops  were  near  to  defend  the  border, 
and  within  a  few  hours  after  war  began  the  Boers  occupied 
with  armed  force  both  the  Nek  and  Ingogo  Heights,  six 
miles  further  south.  The  small  British  forces  had  gathered 
in  a  few  places  to 
await  reenforce- 
ments.  At  the  Nek 
the  Boers  control 
the  railway  running 
north  and  south, 
which  at  that  point 
passes  through  a 
tunnel  under  the 
mountain.  Another 
invasion  was  from 
the  Orange  Free 
State,  through  Van 
Reenen's  pass,  a 
gap  in  the  Draken- 
berg  mountains. 

This  threatened  the  important  railway  junction  at  Ladysmith 
(about  sixty  miles  south  of  Laing's  Nek),  where  the  railway 
from  Durban  on  the  coast  meets  the  line  from  Dundee. 
Very  soon  the  Boers  had  invested  Ladysmith  which  had 
been  made  the  depot  for  a  great  quantity  of  British  stores, 
supplies,  and  ammunition.  The  siege  continued  through  the 
quarter.  Forces  from  the  Transvaal  promptly  moved  over 
their  opposite  frontier  and  invested  Kimberley,  the  city 
where  are  the  famous  diamond  mines,  225  miles  west  of 
Ladysmith,  only  a  few  miles  over  the  boundary  in  British 
territory.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  in  the  city  and  has  been  unable 
to  leave.  It  is  reported  that  the  Boer  government  has 
offered  a  heavy  price  for  his  capture.  The  British  campaign 
was  by  these  sudden  invasions  deprived  of  its  choice  of  ini- 
tiative, and  was  compelled  to  seek  as  its  first  object  the 
relief  of  these  two  important  towns  with  their  garrisons. 
Before  the  year  ended,  however,  military  authorities  were 
expressing  doubt  whether  withdrawal  of  the  Ladysmith  gar- 
rison would  not  have  been  the  wisest  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  view  of  the  utterly  insufficient  British  force  then  in 
the  field. 
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The  Afrikander  Bond.  —  "  Afrikander  "  properly  signifies 
a  person  born  in  South  Africa  of  European  descent ;  it  now 
often  signifies  a  person  in  Africa  of  European  descent  who 
favors  an  independent  nationaUty  under  Dutch  or  Boer  rule. 

The  Afrikander  Bond  is  a  society  formed  by  a  clergyman  of  French 
Huguenot  descent  about  twenty  years  ago,  to  fulfill  the  project  of  Francis 
Burgers,  president  of  the  first  Transvaal  republic,  to  bring  all  South  Africa, 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi,  under  exclusively  Dutch  control.  The 
English  language  was  to  be  repudiated  in  parliament,  courts,  and  schools; 
tariffs  were  to  discriminate  against  all  imports  of  English  origin.  These 
were  to  be  preparatory  steps  for  the  secession  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
from  the  British  empire.  To  charge  this  scheme  in  full  on  the  Bond  of 
to-day,  as  a  whole,  would  be  of  doubtful  justice.  Still,  such  utterances 
as  the  following,  from  a  member  of  the  society,  in  a  recent  Bond  news- 
paper, are  suggestive : 

"  As  a  member  of  the  Bond  I  feel  very  strongly  .  .  .  that  we  should 
unite  to  put  the  black  things  [the  natives]  into  their  proper  place.  .  .  . 
They  always  side  with  the  English  at  elections.  Let  us  follow  the 
example  of  our  brethren  in  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State,  where  a 
black  man  has  no  voice  in  the  land  and  is  not  allowed  to  own  real 
estate." 

Boer  Financial  Stren§:th. —  Before  the  opening  of  the 
gold  mines  in  1885-6,  by  outside  capital  and  energy,  the 
Boers,  then  and  now  mostly  farmers,  had  little  wealth.  The 
great  wave  of  immigration  brought  sudden  change  in  land 
values  and  in  the  revenues  of  the  government.  The  Trans- 
vaal was  bankrupt  when  the  British  annexed  it  in  1877; 
solvent,  with  surplus  more  than  ;^4o,ooo,  when  they  relin- 
quished it  after  Majuba  Hill.  A  few  years  later  the  revenue 
of  ;^ 1 00,000  had  increased  forty-fold,  and  of  this  increase 
the  Uitlanders  paid  nineteen-twentieths.  In  1899  ^^^^  public 
revenue  and  all  official  salaries  had  risen  enormously  —  the 
salaries  alone  aggregating  more  than  ;^t,2oo,ooo.  While 
the  Transvaal,  with  150,000  white  inhabitants,  including  Uit- 
landers, has  a  revenue  stated  at  more  than  ;^4,2  5o,ooo, 
Bulgaria,  with  population  more  than  twenty  times  as  great 
(3,400,000),  has  less,  ;^3,5oo,ooo;  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  with  1,750,000,  only  ;^i,9oo,ooo.  The  great  prepa- 
rations for  war  by  the  Transvaal  government  in  recent 
years,  have  evidently  had  great  resources  to  draw  from, 
ministered  by  the  men  against  whom  they  are  being  used. 

Native  Tribes.  -^  There  are  several  of  these  tribes,  with 
marked  differences,  and  of  various  black,  brown,  or  yellow- 
ish colors ;  but  all  loosely  styled  Kafirs  (erroneously  spelled 
Kaffirs). 

They  outnumber  the  whites  more  than  five  to  one;  the  latest  fig- 
ures —  dating  ten  or  more  years  back,  and  far  from  accurate  —  are  for 
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all  South  Africa:  whites,  668,000;  colored,  3,582,000.  In  Natal  are 
found  the  Zulus,  Basutos,  Pondos,  Griquas,  Tongas;  in  Cape  Colony, 
the  Bechuanas,  Matabele,  Namaquas,  Griquas;  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
Svvazis  ;  in  the  Free  State,  the  Basutos.  The  British  have  had  seven 
or  eight  wars  with  various  tribes;  and  the  Dutch  have  had  many  fierce 
fights  with  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  some  fears  were 
expressed  of  a  native  rising  against  the  whites;  but  no  signs  of  this  have 
yet  been  reported.  Many  of  the  Kafir  tribes  are  savage,  others  bar- 
barous, others  semi-civilized  through  Christian  missionary  labor  and 
general  European  influence.  They  usually  favor  the  English  rather  than 
the  Dutch,  having  had  more  humane  treatment,  especially  in  later  years, 
from  the  English. 

Problem  of  Dela§:oa  Bay.  —  This  has  been  in  discussion 
through  the  quarter,  and  its  final  sokition  appears  to  belong 
to  1900  or  some  future  year. 

The  bay,  with  its  excellent  harbor  at  Lourenjo  Marques,  is  the  nat- 
ural sea-gate  to  the  Transvaal,  from  whose  boundary  it  is  separated  by 
only  forty  miles  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  This  territory  (301,000  square 
miles)  joins  at  the  south  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Natal,  and  in- 
cludes a  long  northward  stretch  of  coast  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi.  By  the  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty  of  iSQi.this  territory  is  never 
to  be  alienated  to  any  power  except  Great  Britain  (Vol.  i,  pp.  27,  96, 
229).  Meanwhile,  an  arbitration  concerning  damages  for  Portugal's 
seizure  in  1889  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway,  partly  built  by  English  and 
American  interests,  is  still  lingering  in  the  hands  of  three  arbitrators. 
P'urther,  it  has  become  known  that  there  was  formed  in  1898  an  Anglo- 
German  agreement  regarding  African  affairs ;  and  those  best  informed 
assert  that  by  this  agreement  Delagoa  bay  was  ultimately  to  come  under 
England's  control,  while  a  Portuguese  possession  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  adjoining  the  German  protectorate  of  Damaraland,  was  to  come 
under  German  control.  The  Delagoa  l^ay  railway  arbitrators  above 
referred  to  are  expected  to  give  early  in  1900  their  decision,  which  will 
doubtless  be  against  Portugal,  mulcting  her  in  damages  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000  to  $15,000,000 ;  in  which  case  she  is  expected  to  need  a  loan, 
which  England  and  Germany  are  expecting  to  supply  her  —  the  loan  be- 
ing "guaranteed  by  the  colonial  and  customs  receipts."  Thus,  they  may 
either  buy  the  lands,  taking  them  as  payment  of  the  loan  ;  or  they  may 
hold  and  use  them  as  on  a  lease,  keeping  up  a  fiction  of  Portuguese  own- 
ership. The  Lokal-Anzeiger  of  Berlin,  December  27,  published  what 
purported  to  be  the  contents  of  the  German-English-Portuguese  secret 
treaty.  The  statement  was  declared  "  inaccurate  "  in  some  official  quar- 
ters in  Berlin;  but  three  days  later,  from  a  semi-official  source  it  was 
confirmed  as  to  its  main  point,  while  corrected  in  some  "inexact" 
details.  The  Portuguese  ofificials  are  reported  as  denying  it  more  decid- 
edly. The  final  statement  of  this  important  diplomatic  procedure  must 
await  later  developments.  It  suffices  now  to  say  that  it  appears  to 
insure  to  Great  Britain  some  prospective  control  over  Delagoa  bay, 
with  due  regard  to  Portugal's  interests  and  wishes  as  to  manner  and 
time  ;  and  that  high  authorities  believe  it  to  have  been  submitted  confi- 
dentially to  the  Russian  government  and  to  have  elicited  no  objection. 
This  would  relieve  Great  Britain  from  the  present  annoyance  and  griev- 
ous damage  arising  from  the  Portuguese  neutrality,  which  is  covertly 
used  to  admit  to  the  Transvaal  supplies  and  recruits  from  abroad  on  a 
large  scale,  while  British  troops  and  supplies  have  no  passage  through 
Portuguese  territory  for  attack  on  the  Boers. 
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Search  and  Seizure  of  Ships,  —  The  fact  that  the  Portu- 
guese authorities  are  not  enforcing  neutrahty  at  Delagoa  bay 
with  reasonable  strictness,  but  allowing  Louren^o  Marques 
to  be  used  almost  like  a  Boer  port  for  recruits  and  supplies, 
caused  the  British  government  to  push  nearly  to  the  extreme 
its  claim  of  the  right  of  search  of  ships,  with  a  view  to 
seizure  of  cargo  contraband  of  war. 

The  instances  occurred  in  the  last  days  of  the  quarter,  and,  as  first 
reported,  were  of  two  classes  —  stoppage  of  British  ships  and  seizure  of 
American  cargoes  reported  to  be  foodstuffs  shipped  before  war  was  de- 
clared; and  stoppage  and  search  of  the  German  ship  Bujidesrath  and 
others,  with  reported  seizure  and  confiscation  of  goods.  Later  reports 
corrected  errors  in  the  earlier,  liut  the  exact  facts  and  the  procedure  of 
the  governments  concerned  belong  in  a  survey  of  the  next  quarter.  At 
present,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  incidents  showed  the  indefinite  and  shift- 
ing character  of  the  definitions  given  of  '*  contraband,"  the  prompt  indig- 
nation of  the  German  and  of  part  of  the  American  newsi^aper  press  at 
British  invasion  of  the  rights  of  other  nations,  and  the  British  readiness 
at  once  to  defend  its  course,  and  to  render  full  indemnity  when  appropri- 
ate for  damages. 

Consulate  at  Pretoria.  —  On  December  2  President 
McKinley  appointed  to  this  office  Adelbert  F.  Hay,  son  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  take  the  place  of  Charles  E.  Mac- 
rum,  of  Ohio,  who  had  repeatedly  asked  to  be  relieved,  and 
who  started  hastily  on  his  return  on  December  8. 

Macrum's  behavior  is  not  fully  understood.  On  the  outbreak  of  xyar, 
he  was  instructed  from  Washington  to  care  for  the  interests  of  British 
citizens,  especially  the  soldier  prisoners  —  thus  repaying  the  careful 
attention  of  the  British  diplomatic  agents  in  Cuba  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  residents  there  during  the  war  with  Spain.  President  Krliger 
objected  to  the  United  States  consul  for  a  representative  of  English  in- 
terests in  the  Transvaal,  on  the  ground  that  this  country  had  shown  a 
friendship  for  England  not  consistent  with  neutrality.  Yet  Mr.  Macrum 
is  credibly  reported  from  Pretoria  to  be  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Boer 
cause.  Mr.  Hay,  who  is  a  very  young  man,  was  received  in  London  dur- 
ing his  brief  stay  on  his  six  weeks'  eastward  journey,  with  great  distinc- 
tion ;  and  began  his  duties  there  —  answering  with  his  own  hand  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  friends  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Transvaal. 

Hospital  Ships.  —  The  steamship  Maim,  of  the  Atlantic 
Transport  line,  has  been  offered,  free  of  every  expense,  for 
use  as  a  hospital  ship,  to  the  British  government,  by  Mr. 
B.  N.  Baker,  of  Baltimore.  This  amounts  to  a  gift  of  $4,000 
to  $5,000  per  month,  without  counting  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  ship.  During  the  Spanish- American  war,  the  Missouri, 
offered  by  Mr.  Baker  to  the  United  States  government,  was 
accepted  under  like  conditions.  The  Maine  was  equipped 
as  a  hospital  ship  in  England,  with  money  (about  $100,000) 
raised  by  American  women  in  London,  whose  movement  is 
in  charge  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  who  goes  as  their 
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representative  on  the  Maine  to  South  Africa.  Only  Ameri- 
can nurses  are  to  go  on  this  ship,  and  twelve  men  and  thirty 
women  have  sailed. 

Tw^o  ships  have  been  offered  in  England  to  the  Red 
Cross,  one  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  other  by  an  un- 
known donor. 

Canada  and  the  War. — -About  the  middle  of  October 
the  Canadian  cabinet  decided  to  equip  and  send  i,ooo  sol- 
diers to  South  Africa,  double  the  number  suggested  by  the 
British  government.  This  number  might  have  been  doubled 
again  had  not  one  member  of  the  cabinet,  M.  Tarte,  minis- 
ter of  public  works,  opposed  the  larger  quota.  He  at  first 
took  the  ground  that  Canada's  participation  in  one  of  Eng- 
land's foreign  entanglements  was  a  phase  of  imperialism 
which  French  Canadians  would  hardly  tolerate,  and  that  "  if 
Canada  is  expected  to  take  part  in  all  wars  of  the  empire, 
it  has  a  right  to  demand  representation  in  imperial  councils." 
To  this  the  answer  was  evident —  Canada's  payment  in  men, 
or  money,  or  both,  for  defense  of  the  empire,  is  the  insurance 
which  she  pays  for  the  defense  by  the  empire  of  her  liberty 
and  of  the  lives  of  her  people.  In  December  there  were 
signs  of  increase  in  the  old  racial  and  political  antagonism 
of  the  French  in  the  province  of  Quebec  to  the  English  ele- 
ment in  other  provinces.  Recent  British  military  reverses 
have  more  fully  developed  this  feeling,  which  would  probably 
vanish  gradually  in  the  light  of  British  victory.  (See  "  Can- 
ada.") 

^ ^ — ■  1^ — 
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Envoys  from  A§:uinaldO. — A  third  effort  of  Aguinaldo 
to  arrange  with  General  Otis  a  conference  looking  toward  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  deliberation  upon  terms  of  peace, 
was  made  October  i ,  when  envoys  from  the  insurgent  chief 
visited  Manila  and  had  an  hour's  informal  conversation  with 
the  commander  of  the  American  forces.  They  declared  that 
Aguinaldo  desired  peace  and  wished  to  send  a  civilian  gov- 
ernmental commission  to  headquarters  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. General  Otis's  only  reply  was  that  he  could  not  receive 
such  a  commission ;  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  quasi  recogni- 
tion of  Aguinaldo's  government.  The  insurgent  chief's 
letter  to  General  Otis,  presented  to  the  latter  by  the  envoys, 
was  signed  by  Aguinaldo  as  "  President  of  the  Republic ;  " 
but  General  Otis,  while  willing  to  correspond  with  him  as 
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"general  of  the  insurgent  forces,"  would  decline  to  recog- 
nize him  as  chief  of  a  civil  government.  The  envoys 
begged  for  another  interview  with  the  governor-general, 
which  was  granted  the  following  day.  It  had  no  result,  and 
the  envoys  departed. 

General  Alejandrino,  one  of  the  envoys,  being  asked  by 
one  of  the  American  newspaper  correspondents,  how  long  the 
Filipino  army  and  people  could  withstand  6o,ooo  American 
troops,  replied  that,  fighting  as  they  had  for  long  been  used 
to  fight,  they  were  confident  that  they  could  maintain  a  state 
of  war  and  a  necessity  for  a  strong  army  of  occupation  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

"You,"  said  he,  "hold  a  few  miles  around  Manila,  a  railroad  line 
to  Angeles,  and  a  circle  of  country  around  San  Fernando,  but  you  know 
nothing  of  the  resources  of  this  island,  nothing  of  the  vast,  rich,  northern 
country  whence  we  draw  our  resources.  Our  people  contribute  the 
money  and  food  which  maintain  our  army,  and  they  will  continue  to  do 
so  indefinitely.  We  know  what  it  costs  to  maintain  an  American  soldier 
in  active  service  in  this  climate :  a  Filipino  can  subsist  on  a  handful  of 
rice  per  diem  ;  and  a  pair  of  linen  trousers  is  his  sufficient  raiment.  The 
question  is,  not  how  long  we  can  hold  out  against  you,  but  how  long 
your  people  can  afford  to  keep  here  an  army  of  6o,ooo  men." 

The  Campaign  in  Luzon.  — On  October  2  the  insur- 
gents attacked  Imus  but  were  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss ;  the 
casualties  on  the  American  side  were  five  men  wounded. 
This  attack  upon  the  town  was  the  final  act  in  a  series  of 
conflicts  extending  over  three  or  four  days,  in  which  a  cap- 
tain and  a  corporal  of  the  4th  U.  S.  Infantry  were  killed 
and  eight  men  wounded. 

On  October  4  orders  were  issued  at  Washington  for  the 
dispatch  to  the  Philippines  of  additional  warships  —  the 
armored  cruisers  Brooklyn,  New  Orleafis,  and  Nashville,  and 
the  Badge?'  and  Bana^oft.  This  step  was  taken  after  consul- 
tation of  the  President  with  Admiral  Dewey.  The  same 
day,  advices  from  Manila  reported  the  reoccupation  of  Porac 
by  a  force  of  several  thousand  insurgents  ;  the  town  had 
been  captured  September  28  by  General  Mac  Arthur  and 
evacuated  the  following  day.  At  the  same  date  insurgent 
forces  were  reported  moving  toward  the  town  of  Mexico, 
southeast  of  Angeles ;  the  aim  of  these  movements  was  be- 
lieved to  be  to  get  behind  the  American  garrison  at  Angeles, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Manila-Dagupan  railroad.  Reconnois- 
sances  by  the  4th  Cavalry  from  Mexico  northeastward 
toward  Santa  Ana,  and  thence  due  north  toward  Arayat,  dis- 
covered insurgents  posted  at  both  points.     About  the  same 
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date  the  insurgents  made  two  attacks  on  Calamba  ;  they  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  60  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Ameri- 
can loss  (21st  Regt.)  was  2  men  killed  and  7  wounded.  On 
October  6  Gen.  Frederick  I).  Grant,  with  three  companies  of 
the  4th  Infantry  and  two  companies  of  the  14th  Infantry, 
advanced  from  Imus  and  drove  the  insurgents  from  the 
entire  west  bank  of  the  Imus  river.  The  American  loss  was 
3  men  wounded;  10  Filipinos  were  killed.  A  detachment  of 
two  companies  crossed  the  river,  and,  midway  between  Bacoor 
and  Cavite  Viejo,  routed  a  small  body  of  insurgents,  of 
whom  6  were  killed.  A  much  needed  reinforcement  of 
mules  was  lost  at  sea  in  transit  from  San  Francisco ;  when 
the  vessel  (the  S/am)  carrying  the  animals  reached  port  Oc- 
tober 6,  of  330  mules  only  19  remained.  A  deck  cargo  of 
forage,  taken  on  at  Honolulu,  was  also  lost.  The  vessel 
encountered  typhoons  on  the  passage,  one  of  which  raged  for 
40  hours.  The  mules  were  hurled  from  side  to  side  of  the 
ship,  their  legs  and  necks  broken,  their  bodies  heaped  up  ; 
those  that  escaped  such  injuries  were  suffocated. 

On  October  8  General  Schwan's  column —  13th  Infantry, 
one  battalion  of  the  14th,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  and  Capt. 
Reilly's  battery  of  the  5th  Artillery  —  advanced  from  Bacoor 
and  occupied  Cavite  Viejo  and  Noveleta,  losing  i  officer  mor- 
tally hurt  and  2  officers  and  9  privates  wounded.  At  Nov- 
eleta the  gunboats  Wheclhig^  Petrel.,  and  Callao  lay  off  shore 
and  threw  shells  into  that  town  and  Santa  Cruz  for  an  hour  ; 
then  450  marines  landed  and  advanced  along  the  peninsula 
from  Cavite'  to  Noveleta.  In  the  march  along  a  narrow  way 
through  rice  fields  they  came  upon  an  insurgent  force  in- 
trenched, and  were  received  with  a  lively  volley :  by  a  flank 
movement  the  marines  routed  the  enemy  out  of  his  trenches, 
and  squads  were  sent  to  Noveleta,  who  burned  the  town  and 
all  the  huts  along  the  road.  The  same  day  Captain  Cowles's 
battalion  of  the  4th  Infantry,  in  reconnoitring,  found  a 
body  of  several  hundred  insurgents  near  San  Nicolas,  and 
after  a  brisk  fight  drove  them  off ;  American  loss,  4  men 
slightly  wounded ;  of  the  insurgents,  6  were  killed.  On 
October  9  General  Schwan's  column  continued  the  advance 
toward  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  meeting  little  resistance  ; 
at  nightfall  the  column  was  in  sight  of  Malabon,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  insurgents  in  Cavite  province,  where  their  force 
was  estimated  at  5,000.  The  same  day  a  body  of  insurgents 
was  discovered  at  La  Loma  church,  only  four  miles  from  the 
heart  of  Manila  ;  and  they  opened  an  attack   on  the  25th 
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Infantry  at  a  range  of  1,200  yards.  The  fight  lasted  an 
hour,  when  the  FiHpinos  retreated ;  one  American  was 
wounded.  Similar  attacks  on  American  outposts  were  made 
about  the  same  date  at  Caloocan,  Deposito,  and  Mariquina. 
General  Schwan's  column  entered  Malabon  without  opposi- 
tion, October  10,  the  supposedly  strong  force  of  insurgents 
having  disappeared.  Near  Angeles,  October  1 1 ,  there  were 
some  trifling  encounters  with  insurgents,  in  which  8  Ameri- 
cans were  wounded ;  on  the  same  day  a  small  party  of 
Americans  was  fired  upon  by  Filipinos  near  Marayayan,  and 
2  men  were  wounded.  In  a  reconnoissance  in  force  south- 
ward from  Malabon,  General  Schwan  came  upon  intrenched 
insurgents  who  fired  several  volleys  at  the  general  and  his 
staff ;  they  were  driven  off  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  fight- 
ing as  they  retreated  two  miles  before  an  infantry  battalion 
and  Reilly's  battery.  The  Americans  lost  in  wounded  i 
officer  and  7  men.  Major  Cheatham,  with  a  scouting  party, 
while  scouring  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  October  12,  en- 
countered insurgents  at  Muntinlupa,  whom  he  routed  from 
their  intrenchments ;  American  loss  3  killed  and  2  wounded. 
On  October  17  the  insurgents  were  driven  out  of  Porac, 
which  they  had  reoccupied,  October  2  ;  American  loss  i 
killed  and  i  wounded  ;  insurgents'  loss  large ;  the  Americans 
captured  two  bullock  cartloads  of  ammunition. 

On  October  19  advices  were  received  at  Manila  from 
General  Wheeler's  headquarters  at  Angeles,  that  for  seven 
consecutive  nights  the  insurgents  had  made  demonstrations 
against  the  place ;  but  in  every  instance  they  had  vanished 
before  the  troops  appeared  at  the  point  of  disturbance.  The 
American  losses  were  inconsiderable,  but  the  frequent  sud- 
den alarms  were  worrying  the  men.  One  night,  October  1 1 , 
the  insurgent  fire  came  from  an  arc  about  a  mile  in  length. 
The  insurgents  had  two  machine  guns  and  an  8-centimetre 
Krupp. 

On  November  4,  before  daylight,  about  800  msurgents 
entered  the  town  of  Vigan  and  attacked  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parker's  force  of  153  sick  and  footsore  men  of  the  33d 
Infantry.  After  four  hours  of  fighting  the  enemy  was 
driven  out,  leaving  behind  40  dead  and  32  prisoners;  the 
American  loss  was  8  men  killed  and  3  wounded.  General 
Young,  with  a  strong  force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
reached  Vigan,  November  5,  having  encountered  a  force  of 
the  enemy  twelve  miles  south  of  that  place,  which  he  drove 
eastward ;  but  he  was  still    engaged  in  pressing  the    insur- 
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gents  back  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  interior; 
there  it  was  expected  they  would  make  a  firmer  resistance. 
But  on  that  same  day,  at  Washington,  in  the  highest  quar- 
ters, it  was  asserted  that  the  American  troops  "•  gained  ground 
steadily  in  every  direction,"  and  that  their  task  would  be 
speedily  completed.  General  MacArthur  occupied  Mabaca- 
lat  November  8.  At  that  date  his  lines,  held  by  the  9th, 
12th,  and  17th  Infantry  and  part  of  the  4th  Cavalry,  lay 
extended  three  miles  in  front  of  Angeles  in  a  good  tactical 
position.  A  dispatch  from  General  Otis,  November  9,  states 
that  General  Wheaton  successfully  landed  his  expedition  at 
Lingayen,  west  of  Dagupan,  November  7,  against  consider- 
able opposition.  General  Wheaton,  as  soon  as  his  supplies 
were  landed,  took  up  the  line  of  march  eastward  for  Dagu- 
pan, with  his  entire  force,  2,700  men.  The  positions  of  the 
three  main  divisions  of  the  army  in  the  field  are  given  in 
General  Otis's  dispatch  of  November  10  as  follows: 

**  General  Lawton  experiences  some  difificulties  on  account  of  con- 
tinued unprecedented  rains  in  that  section  of  country ;  his  advance  at 
San  Jose  yesterday,  at  Carranglan  to-day;  strong  force  put  through  on 
Aliago  route. 

"  Young  captured  yesterday  considerable  additional  Cubanatuan 
arsenal  property  in  transit  north,  among  which  144  2-inch  and  22  boxes 
1.65-inch  ammunition  for  Hotchkiss  guns,  lifty  projectiles  for  5  and 
8-inch  breech-loading  rifle  cannon,  two  boxes  of  grenades,  considerable 
other  ordnance  property,  two  tons  casting  and  arsenal  machinery  in 
parts.  He  is  meeting  with  opposition,  but  advance  not  much  impeded 
thereby. 

"MacArthur  reconnoitring  north  of  Mabalacat  yesterday,  Bell  to 
left,  Slaven's  scouts  directed  to  front,  and  Smith,  17th  Infantry,  on 
Magalang  and  Concepcion  road  ;  Bell,  36th,  with  five  of  his  officers  and 
two  privates  of  his  regiment,  mounted,  one  officer  and  ten  men  4th  Cav- 
alry, struck  100  insurgents  in  mountains  west  Mabalacat,  charged,  killing 
and  wounding  nineteen,  captured  six  and  thirty  Mauser  rifles;  railroad 
from  Angeles  to  Bamban  destroyed.  MacArthur  will  have  40,000  ra- 
tions to  front  to-day  and  will  take  up  advance  to  Tarlac  to-morrow. 

"  Wheaton  reports  28  Spanish  prisoners  secured,  300  insurgent  re- 
cruits escaped  to  mountains  from  enemy  during  battle  San  Fabian  ;  these 
recruits  were  eji  route  to  Dagupan.  Wheaton  says  everything  favorable 
to  carrying  out  successfully  his  instructions,  and  that  cooperation  of  navy 
is  complete." 

A  change  of  base,  or  of  seat  of  government,  on  the  part 
of  Aguinaldo,  was  reported  November  10  from  Tarlac  to 
Bayombong,  about  75  miles  distant.  In  the  telegraph 
reports,  Bayombong,  or,  as  it  was  also  written,  Bayambang, 
was  declared  to  be  a  very  undesirable  capital  for  the  insur- 
gents ;  there  the  Tagalos  would  be  in  effect  "  in  a  hostile 
country,  where  their  language  is  not  spoken,  and  where  the 
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native  Nigritos  and  other  tribes  are  unfriendly  to  the  Tagalo 
insurgents." 

These  particulars  pointed  to  Bayombong,  situate  northeast  of 
Dagupan,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Magat  river,  Provmce  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya  (see  map,  p.  531);  but,  as  there  are  two  other  towns,  one 
called  Bayambang  and  another  Bambang,  much  confusion  ensued. 
Whether  Aguinaldo  purposed  to  make  Bayombong  in  Nueva  Vizcaya 
his  capital,  or  did  not,  it  would  have  proved  an  unsafe  retreat.  The 
Magat  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  which,  from  its 
junction  with  the  Magat,  flows  northward  250  miles  to  the  China  sea. 
Aguinaldo  would  thus  have  a  route  of  escape  if  too  hotly  pursued. 
The  Cagayan  valley  is  one  of  the  wildest  but  richest  valleys  of  Luzon. 
The  river  is  believed  to  be  navigable  for  "tinclad  "  gunboats  150  miles, 
and  for  cascoes  much  farther.  Aguinaldo,  it  was  thought,  would  at- 
tempt to  escape,  when  in  extremities,  by  way  of  the  river;  but  should  he 
decide  to  make  the  final  stand  in  the  Cagayan  country,  the  nature  of  the 
region  around  the  Carabollo  mountain  is  such  that  he  might  be  al)le 
there  to  withstand  the  whole  American  force  many  months. 

Tarlac,  ex-capital  of  the  Tagalo  "  government,"  was  occu- 
pied without  opposition  November  12  by  Colonel  Bell's  regi- 
ment and  a  small  force  of  cavalry.  About  the  same  date, 
General  MacArthur  occupied  Bambang,  reputed  to  be  the 
strongest  position  held  by  the  Filipinos,  except  Tarlac ;  the 
American  loss  in  taking  the  place  was  reported  to  be  one 
officer  killed. 

A  dispatch  from  Manila,  November  14,  reported  "  one  of 
the  sharpest  two-hour  engagements  of  the  war."  The  scene 
was  five  miles  from  San  Fabian.  The  insurgents  having 
gathered  at  San  Jacinto  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  con- 
trolling the  road  from  Dagupan  northward,  by  which  Agui- 
naldo might  retreat.  General  Wheaton,  November  12,  sent 
out  Colonel  Howe  with  the  33d  and  a  detachment  of  the  13th 
Infantry,  with  a  gatling  gun,  to  disperse  them.  The  road 
was  worse  than  the  worst :  horses  could  not  make  their  way 
through  the  quagmires:  100  men  had  to  drag  the  gatling 
part  of  the  way.  Two  miles  from  San  Jacinto  the  insurgents 
opened  fire  on  the  leading  battalion  from  houses,  from  tree- 
tops,  from  trenches,  from  thickets:  the  Americans  lost  i 
officer  (Maj.  John  A.  Logan)  and  6  men  killed,  and  i  officer 
and  12  men  wounded.  The  dispatch  states  that  the  Fili- 
pinos showed  remarkable  courage,  many  of  them  remain- 
ing under  cover  till  the  Americans  were  within  twenty  feet 
of  them.  Major  March  flanked  a  small  trench  full  of  insur- 
gents, slaughtering  them  all.  It  was  impossible  to  pursue 
the  enemy  in  his  retreat  toward  Dagupan,  the  strength  of 
the  men  being  exhausted  and  the  ammunition  nearly  spent. 
In  Cavite  province,  meanwhile,  the  insurgents  were  active. 
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On  November  14  they  were  threatening  an  attack  on  Imus ; 
and  about  the  same  date  there  was  a  nightly  exchange  of 
shots  between  American  marines  and  some  hundred  insur- 
gents intrenched  on  the  isthmus  between  Cavite  and  Nove- 
leta,  and  the  firing  was  audible  in  the  streets  of  Manila. 

On  November  15,  Lieutenant  Johnston,  with  Troop  M  of 
3d  Cavalry  (in  General  Young's  command)  captured  at  San 
Nicolas,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  San  Fabian,  twelve 
barrels  containing  the  wardrobe  of  Aguinaldo's  wife,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  records  of  the  Filipino 
secretary  of  war.  At  Tayug,  about  the  same  date.  Colonel 
Wessels,  also  of  General  Young's  connnand,  captured  a  large 
quantity  of  foodstuffs,  Filipino  uniforms,  and  Mauser  shells. 
November  18  General  MacArthur  entered  Gerona,  meeting 
no  resistance :  Gerona  is  the  first  town  on  the  Manila-Dagu- 
pan  railroad  where  the  native  inhabitants  did  not  run  at  the 
approach  of  the  Americans.  Remarking  on  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  Gerona  toward  the  troops,  (General  MacArthur 
said  : 

"  We  seem  to  be  entering  a  different  political  atmosphere.  The 
people  here  seem  to  be  less  attached  to  Aguinaldo's  cause  than  those  in 
many  towns  we  have  entered  on  the  railroad  line." 

A  like  friendly  disposition  was  manifested  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Panique,  Moncada,  and  other  places  on  the  wa}^ 
to  Dagupan.  General  Wheaton's  advance  guard  entered 
Dagupan  November  20.  The  insurgents  had  evacuated 
the  town  three  clays  before. 

Again  come  reports  of  trouble  in  Cavite'  province.  At 
Imus,  November  19,  the  insurgents  made  a  feeble  demon- 
stration of  their  hostility  to  the  Americans  by  firing  a  smooth- 
bore cannon  at  the  town.  The  next  day  a  battalion  of  the 
4th  Infantry  and  two  guns,  under  command  of  Major 
Cowles,  made  a  clearance  of  the  region  around  Imus  and 
toward  Perez  das  Marinas ;  <  this  force  did  not  pursue  the 
fugitives,  their  ammunition  being  exhausted.  Spies  reported 
an  influx  of  insurgents  into  Cavite  province  from  Calamba 
and  other  southerly  provinces  :  they  were  not  without  artillery, 
having  smooth-bores  and  two  modern  cannon.  On  the  after- 
noon of  November  20  firing  was  heard  in  Manila,  and  the 
inference  was  that  at  Imus  the  insurgents  were  again  busy. 
Nor  do  they  seem  disheartened  by  their  continual  disasters. 
The  dispatch  from  Manila  which  tells  of  the  matters  just 
mentioned,  reports  furthermore  that  about  the  same  date 
two  troops  of  the  4th  Cavalry,  four  companies  of  the  4th 
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Infantry,  and  two  guns  of  Captain  Reilly's  battery,  having 
marched  to  Annaboo,  south  of  Imus,  there  came  upon  the 
enemy  intrenched.  The  troops  scattered  the  Fihpinos ;  but 
as  the  latter  were  subsequently  reinforced,  the  Americans 
returned  to  Imus  under  fire,  seven  of  the  men  being 
wounded. 

The  situation  throughout  the  island  of  Luzon  is  thus 
portrayed  in  a  dispatch  from  General  Otis  to  the  secretary  of 
war  under  date  November  24: 

"  Claim  to  government  by  insurgents  can  be  made  no  longer  under 
any  fiction ;  its  treasurer,  secretary  of  interior,  and  president  of  congress 
in  our  hands ;  its  president  and  remaining  cabinet  officers  in  hiding,  evi- 
dently in  different  central  Luzon  provinces ;  its  generals  and  troops  in 
small  bands,  scattered  through  these  provinces,  acting  as  banditti  or  dis- 
persed, playing  the  role  of  "  amigos  "  with  arms  concealed.  Indications 
are  that  Aguinaldo  did  not  escape  through  the  lines  of  Lawton  or 
Wheaton,  but  fled  westward  from  Bayambang  railway  station.  Tele- 
graphic communication  to  Dagupan  established,  probably  to  San  Fabian 
to-day;  by  relaying  nine  miles  of  track,  with  material  at  hand,  railway 
communication  to  that  point  reestablished." 

On  the  same  date  Senor  Bautista,  president  of  the  Filip- 
ino congress,  presented  himself  to  General  MacArthur  and 
renounced  all  further  connection  with  the  insurrection ;  on 
the  same  date  also  Senor  Buencamino,  former  member  of 
Aguinaldo's  cabinet,  was  brought  a  prisoner  before  General 
Otis,  having  been  taken  while  in  hiding  at  a  village  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Fabian.  Defections  from  the  insur- 
gent cause  seemed  to  be  multiplying  rapidly;  among  the 
many  who  about  this  time  were  sueing  to  be  received  into 
favor  at  Manila  were  three  provincial  governors,  and  Dr. 
Luna,  brother  of  the  deceased  General  Luna.  But  with 
these  gratifying  reports  came  the  usual  intelligence  from  the 
region  near  Manila  itself,  of  continued  insurgent  activity  in 
Cavite  province. 

November  27  Col.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  with  his  own  regi- 
ment, the  36th  Infantry,  and  a  company  of  the  33d,  left 
Mangataren,  about  18  miles  southwest  of  Dagupan,  and, 
after  a  forced  march  of  24  hours,  with  4  hours  of  repose, 
came  in  touch  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  insurgents  in 
the  province  of  Pang^sinan.  The  insurgents  fled  before  a 
shot  was  fired;  but  as  they  hasted  down  the  mountain  side 
the  American  rifle  fire  killed  at  least  ten,  and  many  were 
wounded.  In  their  panic  fear  they  abandoned  everything ; 
and  among  the  spoils  were  two  Nordenfeldts,  a  2-inch 
Krupp,  one  Maxim,  and  one  Hotchkiss  ;  also  many  Mauser 
and    Remington    rifles    and    1,000    rounds   of    ammunition. 
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The  rebel  force  was  estimated  at  2,000.  Their  chief  com- 
manders were  Generals  Alejandrino  and  San  Miguel. 
Other  operations  of  about  the  same  date  are  reported  in 
General  Otis's  dispatch  of  November  29. 

"The  following  from  the  northwest  Luzon  coast:  Young  left  San 
Fernando  23d  inst.,  where  Marsh's  battalion  33d  Infantry  arrived  26th, 
on  which  day  Young  was  at  Namacpacan,  where  supplied  by  navy  gun- 
boat Samaia.  He  marched  out  next  day.  Battleship  Oregon  landed 
200  men  at  Vigan  24th  inst. ;  no  opposition  ;  sailors  welcomed  by  inhab- 
itants. Believe  the  Spanish  and  American  prisoners  still  in  vicinity  of 
Bangued,  guarded  by  small  insurgent  force.  Reports  from  northeast  in- 
dicate that  500  insurgent  troops  at  l)ayombong,  Nueva  Vizcaya  province, 
surrendered  yesterday  to  Lawton's  troops.  He  advanced  by  both  the 
San  Nicholas  and  Caranglan  trails." 

Bayambang,  on  the  Manila-Dagupan  railroad,  province  of 
Pangasinan,  was  captured  December  2  by  a  troop  of  50  men 
of  the  4th  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Munro.  The  Filipino 
commandant.  General  Conon,  surrendered  800  officers  and 
men,  together  with  rifles;  he  also  gave  up  several  American 
and  70  Spanish  prisoners.  The  capture  was  effected  by  a 
clever  ruse  devised  by  Lieutenant  Munro.  He  tapped  the 
Filipinos'  wire,  telegraphed  General  Conon  that  he  was 
advancing  with  a  strong  force,  and  demanded  surrender. 
After  negotiation  conducted  over-wire,  the  Filipino  general 
consented  to  capitulate  to  "  a  superior  force,"  whereupon 
Munro  telegraphed  that  he  would  enter  the  town  with  a 
small  guard  and  receive  the  surrender. 

Aguinaldo  was  still  totally  lost  from  view,  and  much  con- 
jecture was  spent  in  determining  where  he  would  next  ap- 
pear. He  was  not  found  by  Colonel  Bell  in  the  mountain 
region  west  of  Dagupan,  whither  he  was  supposed  to  have 
fled,  taking  with  him  the  Filipino  government.  Manila 
advices,  December  7,  stated  that  the  expectation  of  catching 
him  in  the  northwest  had  been  "  practically  abandoned,"  and 
that  now  the  probability  was  that  he  was  in  Cavite'  province, 
his  native  region.  The  Filipinos  in  that  province,  it  was 
added,  "  have  recently  been  showing  increased  enthusiasm 
and  boldness ; "  and  prisoners  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
Aguinaldo  was  expected  daily  to  come  with  a  large  army. 
Already  the  insurgent  force  before  Imus  and  Bacoor  was 
estimated  at  3,000,  and  the  Americans  in  those  places  slept 
on  their  arms,  ready  to  meet  an  attack.  The  insurgents  had 
several  pieces  of  artillery.  Their  leader  before  Imus  was 
the  man  who  was  set  up  as  mayor  of  the  city  by  the  Ameri- 
cans when  first  the  place  was  captured.     The  inhabitants  of 
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the  town  are  to  a  man  or  woman  pro-rebel.     Two  days  pre- 
viously General  Otis  thus  defines  the  situation : 

"In  central  Luzon  there  is  no  insurgent  force  of  importance  except 
in  Bulacan  province,  near  the  mountains,  where  General  Pilar  holds  to- 
gether i,ooo  or  more  men,  which  will  be  attacked  soon.  General  Grant 
has  moved  a  small  column  down  the  east  coast  of  Bataan  province,  en- 
countering little  opposition.  A  column  moving  westward  from  the  moun- 
tains is  expected  to  reach  the  western  coast  of  Luzon  on  the  loth  inst. 
Many  small  insurgent  armed  bands  are  in  the  country,  robbing,  and  in 
sonre  instances  murdering  the  inhabitants,  which  are  being  pursued  by 
troops  quite  successfully.  To  the  south  of  Manila  the  insurgents  still 
maintain  their  positions,  but  the  necessary  force  to  scatter  them  will  be 
sent  there  soon." 

On  December  5  General  Young's  small  force  arrived  in 
safety  at  Vigan  near  the  northwest  extremity  of  Luzon,  hav- 
ing on  his  march  from  the  eastward  encountered  the  insur- 
gent General  Tino,  commanding  a  numerous  army  in  the 
mountain  region  between  Narvadan  and  San  Quinto;  the 
natural  strength  of  the  Filipino  position  was  augmented  by 
trenches  and  pitfalls.  General  Young  had  with  him  three 
companies  of  infantry  and  three  troops  of  cavalry ;  during 
the  fight  he  was  reinforced  by  a  battalion  of  the  33d  In- 
fantry. After  five  hours'  fighting,  General  Young  charged 
and  routed  the  enemy,  who-  left  25  dead,  many  rifles, 
and  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition  in  the  trenches. 
The  Americans  had  but  one  casualty  to  record  —  the 
wounding  of  a  private  soldier.  A  few  days  after  this  affair 
Major  March's  battalion  of  the  33d  Infantry  was  dispatched 
by  General  Young  from  Vigan  into  the  interior  in  pursuit  of 
General  Del  Pilar,  who  was  reported  to  be  in  the  mountains 
with  a  considerable  force.  March,  in  an  encounter  with  the 
insurgent  commander,  totally  defeated  the  Filipinos,  whose 
loss  was  70  killed  and  wounded;  among  the  dead  was  Gen. 
Del  Pilar.  The  Americans'  loss  was  i  killed  and  6  wounded. 
If  Aguinaldo  ever  purposed  making  the  northeast  corner  of 
Luzon  his  principal  stronghold,  his  plans  were  all  overset 
before  the  middle  of  December,  for  on  December  1 1  General 
Tirona,  commanding  for  Aguinaldo  in  the  district  or  prov- 
ince of  Cagayan,  the  great  natural  riches  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  surrendered  that  terri- 
tory to  Captain  McCalla,  U.  S.  N.  That  officer  then  named 
General  Tirona  governor,  subject  to  approval  by  General 
Otis. 

Still  the  question  keeps  rising.  Where  is  Aguinaldo  ? 
Major  March,  shortly  before  the  defeat  of  Del  Pilar,  set  out 
to  capture  the  chief  of  the  Filipino  insurrection  in  the  Tilad 
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mountains,  where  he  was  beheved  to  have  sought  refuge  ; 
but  the  bird  had  flown  before  the  pursuer  reached  the  hid- 
ing place.  Again,  only  a  few  days  after  the  battle  with  Del 
Pilar,  Major  March,  with  Captains  Jenkinson  and  Cunning- 
ham, and  Lieutenants  Tompkins,  Rucker,  McClelland,  and 
Power,  with  125  men,  set  out  for  Bontoc,  in  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  still  pursuing  Aguinaldo.  His  route  lay 
through  a  desolate  region  and  over  a  mountain  10,000  feet 
high.  Aguinaldo,  Major  March  felt  fully  sure,  was  there, 
with  a  guard  of  50  men;  the  "  intelligent  native"  revealed 
Aguinaldo's  design  of  making  his  way  in  disguise  and  by 
devious  tracks  toward  Bayombong  —  still  Bayombong,  but 
this  time,  it  is  Bayombong  in  Nueva  Vizcaya.  General 
Young  also,  his  command  reduced  one-third  by  sickness,  was 
on  the  trail  of  Aguinaldo.  March's  command  was  at  Cayan, 
province  of  Lepanto,  December  7.  General  Young  at  the 
same  date  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  General  Tino,  who  was 
wounded,  and  who  in  sundry  affairs  lost  50  men  killed  and 
many  more  wounded. 

On  December  16  Major  March  was  reported  to  be  re- 
turning from  the  chase  of  the  insurgent  chief,  his  command 
quite  worn  out  after  making  its  way  to  Bagnen  in  the  heart 
of  the  grand  Cordillera,  where  food  is  scanty  and  travel 
almost  impossible.  Pie  learned  from  natives  that  Aguinaldo 
left  Bontoc,  accompanied  by  three  women  and  two  soldiers, 
headed  southward,  said  the  native,  with  Vizcayan  Bayom- 
bong for  his  destination.  In  a  two  days'  march  from  Cer- 
vantes to  Bagnen,  twenty  per  cent  of  Major  March's  men 
were  disabled  for  service  by  the  hardships  undergone. 

Release  of  Lieutenant  Gilhnore.  —  Colonel  Hare's  column, 
of  Young's  command,  effected  the  release  of  Lieutenant 
Gillmore  and  his  companions  in  a  long  and  grievous  im- 
prisonment, about  the  middle  of ,  December.  They  were 
captured  near  Baler  April  12  (p.  276).  The  rescue  appears 
to  have  been  made  at  Banna  in  North  Ilocos  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  island.  Lieutenant  Gillmore  thus  tells 
the  story  of  the  last  hours  of  the  captivity  of  himself  and 
fellow  prisoners : 

"The  Filipinos  abandoned  us  on  the  night  of  December  16.  We 
had  reached  the  Abalut  river,  near  its  source,  that  morning,  and  the 
Filipinos  rafted  us  over.  We  then  went  down  the  stream,  along  a  rough 
trail,  guarded  by  a  company  of  Filipinos.  That  night  we  were  separated 
from  this  guard  ;  and  another  company,  armed  with  Mausers,  was  put  in 
charge  of  us.  I  suspected  something,  and  questioned  the  lieutenant  in 
command.     He  said : 
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♦« '  I  have  orders  from  General  Tino  to  shoot  you  all ;  but  my  con- 
science forbids.     I  shall  leave  you  here.' 

'•  I  begged  him  for  two  rifles  to  protect  us  from  savages,  adding  that 
I  would  give  him  letters  to  the  Americans,  who  would  pay  him  well  and 
keep  him  from  all  harm.  He  refused  this,  however,  saymg  that  he 
would  not  dare  to  complv.     Soon  afterward  he  left  with  his  company. 

"  We  had  seen  some  savages  in  war  pamt  around  us,  and  we  pre- 
nared  to  fight  them  with  cobblestones,  the  only  weapons  that  were  avail- 
^a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  able  to  us.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  followed  the  trail  of 
the  Filipino  soldiers,  feeling 
that  it  was  better  to  stick  to 
them  than  to  be  murdered 
by  savages;  but  we  could  not 
catch  up  with  them.  Then  I 
ordered  the  men  to  build 
rafts,  in  the  hope  of  floating 
down  the  river.  It  was  a  for- 
lorn hope;  but  I  knew  the 
river  must  empty  into  the  sea 
somewhere.  I  was  so  weak 
myself  that  I  did  not  expect 
to  get  out,  but  I  thought  some 
of  the  men  could. 

"  On  the  morning  of  De- 
cember i8,  while  we  were 
working  on  the  rafts,  the 
Americans  came  toward  us, 
yelling.  One  of  my  men 
shouted,  '  They  are  on  us  !  ' 
He  was  lashing  a  raft  of 
bamboos.  I,  however,  knew 
it  was  not  the  yell  of  savages, 
but  the  yell  of  Americans. 
The  rescuing  troops  thought 
v/e  had  Filipino  guards,  and 
called  to  us  in  English  to  lie 
down,  so  that  they  could 
shoot  the  Filipinos.  That 
was  the  finest  body  of  officers  and  men  I  ever  saw." 

Death  of  General  Lawtim.  —  On  the  night  of  December 
i8,  General  Lawton  started  from  Manila  with  the  Tith  Cav- 
alry and  battalions  of  the  20th  and  29th  Infantry  to  capture 
San  Mateo,  where  was  reported  to  be  a  force  of  300  insur- 
gents. The  following  morning,  General  Lawton,  while  stand- 
ing in  front  of  his  troops,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  His 
death  was  a  most  serious  blow  to  the  American  forces. 

Lawton,  Henry  W.,  was,  at  his  death,  a  colonel  in  the  regular 
army  and  major-general  of  volunteers,  having  been  a  soldier  from  April 
18,  iSbi,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  9th  Indiana  volunteer  regiment  as 
private.  He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  March  17,  1843.  In  the  volun- 
teer service  he  was  repeatedly  promoted,  and  received  a  medal  for  gal- 
lantry before  Atlanta,  August  3,  1864;  and  March  13,  1865,  was  named 
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brevet  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services.  After 
muster-out  of  tlie  volunteer  army,  he  entered  the  regular  service  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  41st  Infantry  (colored),  and  in  1874  was  transferred 
to  the  4th  Cavalry,  and  became  cai)tain  in  1879.  As  a  cavalry  ofticer  he 
served  in  many  arduous  campaigns,  winning  special  distinction  by  his 
long  pursuit  and  final  capture  of  the  Apache  chief  Geronimo  and  his 
band,  in  1886.  He  was  commissioned  major  in  1S88,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1895.  -^t  t^^  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  aj)- 
pointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  before  Santiago  commanded 
the  second  division  of  the  infantry  corps.  To  him  fell  the  i)art  of  com- 
meneing  the  main  oj^erations  against  and  ca])turing  of  VA  Caney.  For 
his  services  under  General  Shafter,  and  his  gallantry  at  EI  Caney,  he 
was  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers,  July  8,  1898. 

Ordered  to  the  Philiiipines,  he  reached  Manila  January  19,  1899,  and 
succeeded  General  Anderson  in  command  of  the  regulars.  April  10, 
after  sharp  fighting,  he  captured  the  insurgents'  stronghold,  Santa  Cruz, 
at  the  head  of  the  Laguna  de  Bay.  Shortly  after  this'he  had  an  engage- 
ment with  a  large  force  of  insurgents  at  San  Rafael,  which  he  defeated 
by  employing  the  tactics  he  learned  in  campaigning  against  American 
Indians.  His  next  important  feat  was  the  capture  of  San  Isidro,  then 
Aguinaldo's  capital.  In  June  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  defenses 
of  Manila.  Early  in  October  he  took  the  offensive,  advancing  on  the 
njad  between  l^acoor  and  Imus,  and  thence  northward.  A  hot  ])ursuit 
of  Aguinaldo  was  kept  up  through  the  remainder  of  October,  through 
November,  and  into  December,  till  General  Lawton  met  his  death  at 
San  Mateo.  After  his  death  it  became  known  that  General  Lawton's 
homestead  in  California  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  that 
he  left  but  small  means  to  his  wife  and  children.  Thereupon  a  popular 
subscription  was  opened  in  several  parts  of  the  country;  and  before  the 
end  of  December  a  fund  of  iiearly  $45,000  had  been  raised,  which  was 
still  growing  steadily. 

Government  of  Northivestern  Luzon. — On  December  26 
General  Young  was  appointed  military  governor  of  North- 
western Luzon,  with  headquarters  at  Vigan.  General  Young 
immediately  began  to  set  up  civil  municipal  governments 
throughout  his  jurisdiction.  The  ports  of  Northern  Luzon, 
it  was  announced,  would  be  opened  to  trade  about  January 
I.  General  Otis,  in  a  dispatch  dated  December  26,  thus 
makes  up  the  record  of  a  week's  military  happenings  in 
Luzon : 

"  Capture  San  Mateo  December  19,  General  Lawton  killed.  Cap- 
ture, same  date,  Montalban ;  enemy's  casualties  heavy.  In  Northern 
Zambales,  21st  inst.,  Bell  struck  150  insurgents;  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured  28,  and  twenty  rifles.  Hughes,  llo-ilo,  reports  insurgent  band 
attacked  Brownell's  camp,  26th  Infantry,  near  Jaro;  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  in  men  and  twenty-six  rifles.  Insurgents  are  in  Romblon  surrender- 
ing arms.  On  23d  inst.,  Captain  Dame,  34th  Infantry,  struck  insurgent 
band  near  Aritao,  Province  Nueva  Vizcaya,  killing  and  wounding  15, 
capturing  seven  rifles.  Lieutenant  Meade,  21st  Infantry,  attacked  in- 
surgent outpost  near  Calamba,  24th  inst.,  killing  five,  capturing  five 
rifles.  In  mountains  southern  portion  liataan  province,  24th  inst.,  Cap- 
tain Comfort,  32d  Infantry,  struck  insurgent  band,  wounding  four  and 
having  one  man  wounded.  Major  Spence,  same  regiment,  same  locality, 
captured  insurgent  corral,  with  125  cattle  and  ponies.  Captain  Nayson, 
same  date,  attacked  in  mountains  near  Suing;  one  man  missing." 
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On  December  27  Colonel  Lockett,  with  a  force  of  2,500 
men,  including  artillery,  attacked  a  strong  force  of  insurgents 
intrenched  in  the  mountains  near  Montalban,  about  five 
miles  northeast  of  San  Mateo,  completely  routing  the  enemy 
and  pursuing  them  through  the  hills.  Four  Americans  were 
wounded.  The  insurgents  were  believed  to  number  1,000: 
their  losses  were  large,  as  they  were  for  three  hours  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery. 

Panay.  —  General  Otis  reports  as  follows,  November  24, 
an  engagement  with  the  insurgents  of  the  island  of  Panay : 

"In  Panay,  21st  inst.,  when  Dickman  drove  enemy  vicinity  Jaro, 
Carpenter,  with  two  battalions  i8th  Infantry  and  Bridgman's  battery, 
had  severe  engagement  at  Pavia,  north  of  Ilo-ilo.  His  casualties  were 
5  killed,  20  wounded,  now  in  Ilo-ilo  hospital,  others  slightly  wounded 
with  command ;  enemy  driven  north  with  reported  very  heavy  loss ;  par- 
ticulars not  received;  Carpenter  passed  on  to  insurgents'  stronghold, 
Santa  Barbara,  which  he  captured  22d  inst.,  without  loss.  Nothing 
received  from  column  under  immediate  command  of  Hughes,  which  is 
moving  rapidly  and  operating  north  and  west  of  Santa  Barbara.  Appar- 
ently Vizayans  friendly,  not  taking  active  part ;  the  army  consists  of  2,000 
Tagalos." 

In  a  supplementary  dispatch  of  the  same  date,  General  Otis  states 
that  General  Hughes  reports  the  enemy  driven  back  into  the  mountains, 
and  Cobatuan,  the  insurgents'  capital,  captured.  The  casualties  were: 
killed  or  mortally  wounded,  5;  other  wounded,  27.  The  troops  took  10 
prisoners,  18  pieces  of  cannon,  6  rifles,  and  some  ammunition. 

Mindanao.  —  Rear- Admiral  Watson,  in  a  dispatch  dated 
November  26,  announces  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  insurgents  of  the  province  of 
Zamboanga,  island  of  Mindanao,  on  November  18.  Thus 
the  entire  southern  half  of  the  island  comes  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States. 

CebU,  —  Belated  mail  advices,  received  at  Manila  No- 
vember 21,  and  transmitted  thence  by  mail  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, because  the  military  censor  refused  cable  transmission, 
report  a  repulse  of  a  small  American  force  by  insurgents 
in  the  island  of  Cebu.  In  this  affair  2  soldiers  of  the 
6th  Infantry  were  killed  and  2  wounded:  there  were  also 
some  casualties  to  the  native  police  force  that  accompanied 
the  troops.     The  history  of  the  repulse  is,  in  brief,  this : 

The  American  commander  at  the  town  of  Cebu,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  occupation  of  the  village  of  Maulbaul  by  insurgents,  or- 
dered Captain  Walker  to  take  ten  soldiers  from  Cebu,  and,  proceeding  on 
a  steam  launch,  to  pick  up  ten  men  more  at  each  of  the  two  towns  Naga 
and  Carcal,  en  route.  To  this  force  were  added  160  native  police  guards 
at  Carcal.  The  expedition  reached  Maulbaul  October  15;  the  insur- 
gents had  decamped  and  were  in  the  hills.  In  pursuit  of  them  Captain 
Walker's  force  had  to  file  through  a  narrow  pass,  and,  as  they  entered  it, 
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there  was  a  great  explosion,  which  produced  indeed  a  shower  of  pulver- 
ized clay,  but  did  no  further  damage.  But  now  the  insurgents,  posted  on 
ledges  and  in  clefts  of  the  rocky  walls  of  the  pass,  opened  a  rifle  fire ;  and 
at  the  first  volley,  two  Americans  and  five  natives  fell ;  the  native  allies 
fled  precipitately,  leaving  the  Americans  to  their  own  resources.  They 
returned  the  enemy's  fire  and  killed  i8  of  the  insurgents,  and  returned 
to  Cebu,  bringing  their  dead  and  wounded. 

Negfros.  —  A  native  uprising  in  the  island  of  Negros  was 
reported  December  8.  Its  instigators  were  the  native  poHce, 
who  industriously  spread  fabulous  reports  of  Filipino  vic- 
tories in  Luzon  and  Panay.  This  native  police  force  num- 
bers 250  men,  uniformed  and  armed  with  rifles. 

The  SulU  Treaty.  — The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  (or  Sulu),  negotiated  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  John  C.  Bates,  were  withheld  from  the  public  from 
August  20,  date  of  its  signing,  till  December  19.  In  the 
meantime,  a  jejune  pretended  "  substance  "  of  it  was  given 
out  (p.  538).     The  substance  of  the  treaty  follows : 

"Article  i.  —  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  whole 
archipelago  of  Jolo  and  its  dependencies  is  declared  and  acknowledged. 

"  Article  2.  — The  United  States  flag  will  be  used  in  the  archipelago 
of  Jolo  and  its  dependencies,  on  land  and  sea. 

"Article  3.  —  The  rights  and  dignities  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan 
and  his  Datos  shall  be  fully  respected;  the  Moros  shall  not  be  interfered 
with  on  account  of  their  religion;  all  their  religious  customs  shall  be  re- 
spected, and  no  one  shall  be  persecuted  on  account  of  his  religion. 

"Article  4.  —  While  the  United  States  may  occupy  and  control 
such  points  in  the  archipelago  of  Jolo  as  public  interest  seems  to 
demand,  encroachment  will  not  be  made  upon  the  lands  immediately 
about  the  residence  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  unless  military  neces- 
sity requires  such  occupation  in  case  of  war  with  a  foreign  power ;  and 
where  the  property  of  individuals  is  taken,  due  compensation  will  be 
made  in  each  case.  Any  person  can  purchase  land  in  the  archi])elago  of 
Jolo,  and  hold  the  same  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  and 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
such  purchase  shall  immediately  be  registered  in  the  proper  ofiice  of  the 
United  States  government. 

"Article  5. — All  trade  in  domestic  products  of  the  archipelago  of 
Jolo,  when  carried  on  by  the  Sultan  and  his  people  with  any  part  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  when  conducted  under  the  American  flag,  shall 
be  free,  unlimited,  and  undutiable. 

"  Article  6. — the  Sultan  of  Jolo  shall  be  allowed  to  communicate 
direct  with  the  governor-general  of  the  Philippine  islands  in  making 
complaints  against  the  commanding  officer  of  Jolo,  or  against  any  naval 
commander. 

"Article  7.  —  The  introduction  of  firearms  and  war  material  is  for- 
bidden, except  under  specific  authority  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
Philippine  islands. 

"Article  8.  —  Piracy  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  Sultan  and  his 
Datos  agree  to  heartily  cooperate  with  the  United  States  authorities  to 
that  end,  and  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  arrest  and  bring  to  justice 
all  persons  engaged  in  piracy. 
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"  Article  9.  —  Where  crimes  and  offenses  are  committed  by  Moros 
against  Moros,  the  government  of  the  Sultan  will  bring  to  trial  and 
punishment  the  criminals  and  offenders,  who  will  be  delivered  to  the 
government  of  the  Sultan,  by  the  United  States  authorities,  if  in  their 
possession.  In  all  other  cases,  persons  charged  with  crimes  or  offenses 
will  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  authorities  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment. 

"Article  10.  —  Any  slave  in  the  archipelago  of  Jolo  shall  have  the 
right  to  purchase  freedom  by  paying  to  the  master  the  usual  market 
value. 

"Article  11.  —  In  case  of  any  trouble  with  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
the  American  authorities  in  the  island  will  be  instructed  to  make  careful 
investigation  before  resorting  to  harsh  measures,  as  in  most  cases 
serious  trouble  can  thus  be  avoided. 

"Article  12. — At  present,  Americans  or  foreigners  wishing  to  go 
into  the  country,  should  state  their  wishes  to  the  Moro  authorities  and 
ask  for  an  escort,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  become  unnecessary  as  we 
know  each  other  better. 

"Article  13.  —  The  United  States  will  give  full  protection  to  the 
Sultan  and  his  subjects  in  case  any  foreign  nation  should  attempt  to 
impose  upon  them. 

"  Article  14.  —  The  United  States  will  not  sell  the  island  of  Jolo  or 
any  other  island  of  the  Jolo  archipelago  to  any  foreign  nation  without 
the  consent  of  the  Sultan  of  Jolo. 

"  Article  15.  — The  United  States  government  will  pay  the  following 
monthly  salaries : 

Mexican  Mexican 

dollars.  dollars. 

To  the  Sultan 250        To  Dato  Puyo (H) 

To  Dato  Rajah  Muda 75        To  Dato  Amir  Hussin        tiO 

To  Dato  Attik GO        To  Hadji  Butu 50 

To  Dato  Calbi 75        To  Habib  Mura 40 

To  Dato  Joakanain 75        To  Serif  Saguin        15 

Signed  in  triplicate,  in  English  and  Sulu,  at  Jolo,  this  20th  day  of 
August,  A.  D.,  1899  (13  Arabuil  Ahil  1317). 

J.  C.  Bates, 
Brigadier- General,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Sultan  of  Jolo. 
Dato  Rajah  Muda. 
Dato  Attik. 
Dato  Calbl 
Dato  Joakanain. 

Report  of  Philippine  Commission.— The  report  of  the 

Phihppine  Commission  was  submitted  to  President  McKin- 
ley  November  2.     Its  chief  points  are  : 

Admiral  Dewey  made  no  promises  to  Aguinaldo;  Aguinaldo  did  not 
think  of  the  independence  issue  till  the  treaty  of  peace  came  under  dis- 
cussion ;  Aguinaldo's  primary  object  is  not  Filipino  liberty,  but  continu- 
ance of  his  own  despotism ;  the  insurgents  meditated  an  attack  on  the 
Americans  when  General  Anderson  first  landed;  the  Tagalos  are  the 
only  rebels;  anarchy  in  and  around  Manila  has  given  way  to  peace  and 
order;  the  Filipinos  are  uneducated,  and  have  no  political  experience; 
were  American  forces  withdrawn  there  would  be  anarchy ;  our  sover- 
eignty entails  a  responsibility  which  we  cannot  escape;  our  presence  on 
the  islands  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  Philippines. 
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Opinion  in  the  United  States.  — Throughout  the  quarter 
the  question  of  war  in  the  PhiHppines  and  of  the  definitive 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  those 
islands  continued  to  be  canvassed  earnestly.  In  a  long 
speech  at  Minneapolis  President  McKinley  made  a  vigorous 
defense  of  "  the  nation's  policy  of  enlargement,"  and  gave 
this  forecast  of  the  future  of  this  new  possession  of  the 
United  States: 

"That  they  (the  islands)  will  be  retained  under  the  benign  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  doubt.  That  they 
will  prove  a  rich  and  invaluable  heritage,  I  feel  assured.  That  Congress 
will  provide  for  them  a  government  which  will  bring  them  blessings, 
which  will  promote  their  material  interests  as  well  as  advance  their 
people  in  the  path  of  civilization  and  intelligence,  I  confidently  believe. 
They  will  not  be  governed  as  vassals,  or  serfs,  or  slaves  —  they  will  have 
given  to  them  a  government  of  liberty,  regulated  by  law,  honestly  ad- 
ministered, without  opposing  exactions,  taxation  without  tyranny,  justice 
without  bribe,  education  without  distinction  of  social  conditions,  freedom 
of  religious  worship,  and  protection  in  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

The  next  day,  at  Columbus,  O.,  Judge  Day,  one  of  the 
United  States  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with 
Spain  and  purchase  of  the  Philippines,  defended  that  treaty, 
and  in  particular  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  to  Spain  as 
"  an  act  dictated  by  a  high  sense  of  national  honor,  as  well 
as  sound  policy  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 
Whitelaw  Reid,  another  commissioner,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered at  Princeton  College,  October  21,  thus  summed  up  the 
advantages  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  derived 
from  possession  of  the  islands  : 

"  The  greatest  ocean  on  the  globe,"  he  said,  "has  been  put  in  our 
hands;  the  ocean  that  is  to  bear  the  commerce  of  the  20th  century.  In 
the  face  of  this  ])rospect  shall  we  prefer,  with  the  teeming  population 
that  century  is  to  bring  us,  to  remain  a  'hibernating  nation,  living  off  its 
own  fat,  a  hermit  nation  .''  '  " 

President  Schurman,  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
defended  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  (or  Jolo)  in  an 
interview  with  a  New  York   lyibime  correspondent,  October 

31- 

"  In  taking  over  the  Sulu  group  we  have  acquired  no  rights  of  any 
sort  there  except  those  bequeathed  us  by  Spain.  She  was  bound  by  her 
agreement  with  the  Sultan  not  to  interfere  with  the  religion  or  customs 
of  the  islands,  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  us  to  attempt  this  by 
force  when  it  can  be  ultimately  accomplished  by  the  slower  method  of 
civilization  and  education.  The  Sulu  group  proper  contains  about 
100,000  inhabitants.  They  are  all  Mahometans,  as  are  about  150,000 
of  the  residents  of  Mindanao,  directly  east.  To  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  religion  of  these  people  would  precipitate  one  of  the  bloodiest 
wars  in  which  this  country  has  ever  been  engaged." 
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Dean  C.  Worcester,  member  of  the  Commission,  in  an 
address  at  Chicago,  November  1 5 ,  said : 

"Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  flag  should  stay  in  the  East,  and 
that  under  its  shadow  we  should  patiently  teach  to  our  wards  the  lessons 
they  must  learn  ere  they  can  take  their  place  in  the  great  family  of  na- 
tions as  a  free  and  united  people,  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
There  is  work  for  us  to  do.  Let  those  scoff  who  will.  The  future  of 
ten  millions  of  human  beings  and  the  honor  of  a  great  nation  are  in  our 
keeping,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.  Let  us  not  prove  un- 
faithful to  our  trust." 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  October  12,  to  form 
a  branch  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League,  the  call  having  been 
issued  by  George  F.  Edmunds,  Herbert  Welsh,  and  George 
Gulyas  Mercer,  chief  officers  of  the  national  Anti-Imperi- 
alist League.  The  objects  of  the  organization  were  stated 
to  be : 

"To  maintain  the  truths  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  to  oppose  the  expansion  and  establishment  of  the  dominion 
of  the  United  States  by  conquest  or  otherwise  over  unwilling  peoples  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  and  at  the  present  time  to  promote  such  measures 
by  Congress  as  shall  terminate  hostile  operations  against  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  islands,  who  wish  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  aid  in 
securing  to  them,  through  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  United  States, 
the  peace,  liberty,  and  order  of  just  republican  government." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  League, 
October  17,  a  speech  was  delivered  by  Carl  Schurz,  in  which 
he  summarizes  as  follows  the  history  of  the  war: 

"  Let  us  recapitulate.  We  go  to  war  with  Spain  in  behalf  of  an  op- 
pressed colony  of  hers.  We  solemnly  proclaim  this  to  be  a  war  —  not 
of  conquest  —  God  forbid  !  but  of  liberation  and  humanity.  We  invade 
the  Spanish  colony  of  the  Philippines,  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  in- 
vite the  cooperation  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  against  Spain.  We  accept 
their  effective  aid  as  allies,  all  the  while  permitting  them  to  believe  that, 
in  case  of  victory,  they  will  be  free  and  independent.  Py  active  fighting 
they  get  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  interior  country,  from  which  Spain 
is  virtually  ousted.  When  we  have  captured  Manila,  and  have  no  further 
use  for  our  Filipino  allies,  our  President  directs  that,  behind  their  backs, 
a  treaty  be  made  with  Spain,  transferring  their  country  to  us ;  and  even 
before  that  treaty  is  ratified  he  tells  them  that  in  place  of  the  Spaniards 
they  must  accept  us  as  their  masters,  and  that  if  they  do  not,  they  will 
be  compelled  by  force  of  arms-  They  refuse,  and  we  shoot  them  down, 
and,  as  President  McKinley  said  at  Pittsburg,  we  shall  continue  to  shoot 
them  down  '  without  useless  parley.' " 

In  an  article  written  for  the  Independent,  Senator  George 
F.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.)  deals  thus  with  one  of  the  arguments 
for  subjugation  of  the  Filipinos  : 

"It  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  our  trade  to  conquer  these  people. 
The  most  earnest  advocates  of  this  policy  of  acquisition  declare  that  we 
are  to  get  hereafter  our  full  share  even  of  the  trade  of  Europe ;  that 
we  are  to  maintain  the  open  door  policy  in  the  Philippines,  where  all 
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nations  are  to  be  on  terms  of  legal  equality.  Their  vvnole  trade  will 
never  be  worth  what  it  will  have  cost  us;  and  we  are  to  contend  for  it 
hereafter,  according  to  these  people,  on  equal  terms,  weighted  down,  as 
we  shall  be,  by  this  ineradicable  hatred  which  our  conduct  has  engen- 
dered." 

In  the  Independent  also,  Sixto  Lopez,  late  secretary  to  the 
Filipino  Commission  to  Washington,  asks : 

"In  the  name  of  humanity  and  civilization  —  in  the  name  (I  say  it 
with  all  reverence)  of  God,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  United  States 
administration  to  state  deiiniteiy  what  its  intentions  are  in  reference  to 
the  Philippines  before  it  can  expect  the  Filipinos  to  bow  humbly  and 
submit  to  —  they  know  not  what.^  This  surely  must  be  done  before  the 
administration  can  with  reason,  to  say  nothing  about  righteousness,  en- 
force its  hitherto  unexpressed  will.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  people 
should  regard  with  distrust  the  professedly  philantliropic,  but  vaguely 
expressed  intentions  of  the  United  States?  'I  would  rather,'  says 
Senator  Mason,  of  Illinois,  '  resign  my  seat  than  treat  a  dog  the  way  we 
are  treating  the  Filipinos.'  I  make  no  comment  as  to  the  justness  or 
otherwise  of  this  opinion.  Puit  if  such  an  opinion  can  be  held  by  an 
American  statesman,  what  must  the  oi)inion  be  of  a  Filipino  whose  jaw 
has  just  been  smashed  by  an  American  bullet?" 

The  two  opposite  judgments  of  the  press  upon  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  are  well 
represented  in  the  comments  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
a  Republican  newspaper,  and  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub- 
lican, an  Independent  journal.     Says  the  former  : 

"Carl  Schurz  was  never  deficient  in  the  quality  popularly  known  as 
*  nerve,'  but  it  seems  to  increase  with  his  age.  In  nothing,  however,  did 
Mr.  Schurz  display  this  quality  more  conspicuously  than  in  his  attempt 
to  invoke  the  name  and  authoi-ity  of  Admiral  George  Dewey  in  support 
of  the  demand  of  the  anti-Expansionists  for  unconditional  surrender  to 
Aguinaldo.  Carl  Schurz  knows  well  that  it  was  at  the  urgent  demand 
of  Dewey  that  troops  and  ships  were  sent  in  hot  haste  to  the  islands  to 
check  and  curb  Aguinaldo;  and  he  knows  that  Dewey's  first  word  to  the 
President,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  was  a  demand  for  yet  fur- 
ther reinforcements.  It  is  because  Carl  Schurz  knows  all  these  things, 
as  they  are  known  to  every  citizen  of  average  intelligence,  that  his  Chi- 
cago speech  transcends  the  bounds  of  fair  debate  and  stamps  him  as  an 
unscrupulous  mischief-maker,  a  man  who  has  been  honored  beyond  his 
deserts,  but  beneath  his  ambition,  and  therefore  a  dangerous  citizen." 

And  the  latter  : 

"The  protest  voiced  at  Chicago  is  the  protest  of  an  awakening 
American  conscience  against  the  efforts  to  subdue  an  alien  people 
through  fire  and  blood,  to  crush  their  God-given  aspirations  to  nation- 
ality, and  to  tie  them  in  imperial  triumph  to  the  car  of  a  perverted 
democracy.  It  cannot  be  silenced,  and  it  should  and  must  be  heard. 
The  addresses  given  at  conferences  were  strong  and  filled  with  the  fire 
of  liberty  and  the  sentiment  of  human  rights." 

Friar's  Property.  —  Archbishop  Chapelle,  previous  to 
sailing  for  Manila  as  representative  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to 
his  co-religionists  there,  commented  upon  this  passage  in  an 
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address  delivered  by  General  Funston  at  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Junior,  University : 

*'  If  Congress  would  drive  out  the  friars  and  confiscate  every  nich  of 
church  property,  the  bottom  would  drop  out  of  the  insurrection  within 
one  week.    The  inhabitants  of  Luzon  are  completely  under  the  Church." 

The  prelate  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  General  Funston 
is  quoted  correctly,  but  thinks  the  general  may  have  said 
that  the  insurgents  could  not  be  pacified  save  on  condition 
of  the  confiscation  of  monastic  properties.  To  the  asser- 
tion that "  the  inhabitants  are  completely  under  the  Church," 
he  replies  by  asserting  as  a  thing  notorious,  that  "  every 
priest  (except  a  few  natives)  in  Luzon,  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
insurgents,"  and  that  so  it  has  been  for  eighteen  months. 
Archbishop  Chapelle  then  quotes  the  testimony  of  Protes- 
tant missionaries  in  proof  of  the  meritorious  services  of  the 
friars : 

"  Mr.  Peyton,  the  agent  of  the  Episcopal  Foreign  Mission  Associa- 
tion, tells  us  that  'the  natives  are  the  most  moral  and  religious  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,'  Now,  the  men  who  taught  them  to  be  so 
cannot  be  such  men  as  some  narrow-minded  people  would  try  to  have 
us  believe.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Abeel,  a  Scotch  Protestant  missionary,  also 
testifies  that  *  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  Philippine  archipelago 
has  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  the  Spanish  monks,  and  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  their  social  condition  has  been  the  result." 

Then  of  the  project  of  confiscating  the  properties  of  the 
brotherhoods,  he  says : 

"As  to  the  confiscation  of  the  estates,  you  might  as  well  talk  of 
confiscating  the  estates  of  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors,  and  other  mil- 
lionaires, whose  estates  have,  in  the  course  of  years,  grown  so  wonder- 
fully. There  would  be  just  as  much  right  and  justice  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  The  estates  of  the  religious  orders  have  been  acquired  in  the 
usual  way,  by  purchase,  and  in  the  course  of  nearly  four  centuries  have 
naturally  grown  large;  but  if  even  unbiassed  Protestant  witnesses  are  to 
be  credited,  large  as  they  are,  all  are  used  for  the  betterment  and  uplift- 
ing of  the  natives." 

In  conclusion,  the  archbishop  thus  denies  the  charge 
brought  in  some  quarters  against  American  soldiers,  that  in 
the  Philippines  they  robbed  and  desecrated  Catholic 
churches ; 

"  I  see  that  it  is  said  that  the  object  of  my  visit  to  the  White  House 
on  Saturday  was  to  protest  against  the  looting  and  desecrating  of  the 
churches  in  the  Philippines.  This  was  not  the  case.  As  to  the  looting 
and  desecrating  of  these  churches,  I  am  informed  by  a  person  whose 
word  I  cannot  doubt,  that  this  looting  was  not  done  by  our  American 
soldiers,  but  by  the  insurgents  and  the  Chinese." 

Cuba.  —  General  Rius  Rivera,  civil  governor  of  the 
province  of  Havana,  either  resigned  or  was  dismissed  from 
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office  October  26.  His  going  out  of  office  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  inharmonious  relations  between  him  and  Do- 
mingo Mendez  Capote,  secretary  of  state  in  Governor-Gen- 
eral Brooke's  advisory  cabinet.  La  Lucha  asserts  that  the 
cause  was  the  refusal  of  General  Rivera  to  permit  cockfight- 
ing,  despite  an  order  emanating  from  Senor  Capote  permit- 
ting it.  General  Emilo  Nunez  was  appointed  Rivera's  suc- 
cessor. 

Returns  of  the  census  enumeration  show  that  a  large 
number  of  Spanish  residents  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
registration  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Spain,  to  establish  their 
Spanish  citizenship.  The  enumeration  develops  the  fact 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

At  Santiago  the  Military  Hospital  building  was  opened 
as  an  asylum  for  orphans  of  Cuban  soldiers ;  it  will  provide 
a  home  and  industrial  education  for  700  orphans.  In  a 
manifesto  declaring  the  future  policy  of  Cuban  Nationalists, 
given  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Cuban  National  party  and 
the  Cuban  National  Club,  the  necessity  of  cordial  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  is  strongly  insisted  on : 

"  It  is  important  to  inspire  the  United  States  with  confidence  in  the 
Cuban  people;  we  shall  not  haggle  over  commercial  advantages,  and  we 
shall  not  refuse  all  just  guarantees  necessary  to  the  political  interests  of 
the  American  people,  guarantees  which  we  have  no  reason  to  withhold, 
and  which  we  may  grant  without  humiliation  through  agreements  and 
such  other  adequate  means  of  which  the  history  of  international  rela- 
tions offers  numerous  examples. 

"If  the  presence  of  the  American  troops  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  while  the  future  Cuban 
government  is  being  organized,  well  and  good,  let  it  remain;  but  let  it 
remain  only  to  offer  that  protection,  and  let  that  be  its  only  function." 

A  New  Governor.  —  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  volunteers  December  6,  and  Decem- 
ber 13  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  Division  of  Cuba, 
relieving  General  Brooke  as  division  commander  and  military 
governor  of  Cuba.  December  30  General  Wood's  cabinet 
was  announced  as  follows : 


Secretary  of  State  and  Government 
"  Justice    . 
"  Education 
"  Finance 
**  Public  Works 


Diego  Tamayo. 

Luis  Estevoz. 

Juan  Bautista  Hernandez. 

Enrique  Varona. 

Jose  Ramon  Villalon. 


"  Agriculture^  Industry,  and  Com.     Rius  Rivera. 

The  Cable  Question.  —  On  December   19  Senator  Stewart 
(Nev.)  introduced  a  bill  in  the  senate    authorizing  the  Com- 
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mercial  Cable  Company  to  lay  a  cable  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba;  this  is  an  attack  upon  the  monopoly  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

The  same  day  Senator  Cockrell  (Mo.)  offered  a  resolu- 
tion granting  to  the  United  States  &  West  Indies  Direct 
Telegraph  Company  permission  to  lay  submarine  cables  and 
operate  the  same  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  and 
such  islands  as  the  United  States  has  sovereignty  over. 

Porto  Rico.  —  Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  military  governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  in  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  that  island, 
states  as  a  current  estimate  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  popula- 
tion, 85  to  90  per  cent  unacquainted  with  letters.  Imme- 
diate territorial  autonomy  for  Porto  Rico,  he  thinks,  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  Col.  W.  P. 
Hall,  of  the  adjutant-general's  office,  sees  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Porto  Rico  battalion  an  important  step  toward 
improvement  of  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  he  says  : 

**  Their  record  for  more  than  a  century  has  been  that  they  have  of- 
fered no  substantial  resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Spanish  Crown; 
there  is  no  kind  of  training  equal  to  a  military  one  for  giving  men  due 
respect  for  properly  constituted  and  exercised  authority,  and  making 
them  brave  and  reliant  upon  themselves.  As  time  goes  on  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  more  economical  and  judicious  for  our  government  to 
have  all  the  military  work  for  this  island  performed  by  the  natives ;  these 
soldiers  will  gradually  pass  out  of  the  service  and  settle  down  to  various 
civil  occupations;  and  the  benefits  of  the  training  they  have  received 
will  be  disseminated  among  the  younger  generation,  which  will  be  bene- 
fited accordingly.  All  who  are  familiar  with  our  own  frontier  know  that 
many  of  its  best  citizens  have  served  for  a  period  in  our  army." 

Toward  the  end  of  December  a  statement  of  the  relief 
work  done  in  the  island  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  hurri- 
cane was  published  by  the  War  Department. 

The  population  is  there  estimated  at  918,926;  average  daily  number 
of  indigent  persons  relieved,  221,087  >  of  sick  persons,  17,372.  The  cash 
received  for  the  relief  fund  up  to  November  30  was  ^15,224;  the  food 
received  for  distribution  amounted  to  17,162,788  pounds,  of  which 
16,548,316  pounds  had  been  issued  up  to  November  30;  there  remained 
unissued  at  San  Juan,  November  30,  614,272  pounds.  "  It  is  believed," 
says  the  War  Department  report,  "  that  until  February  the  demand  for 
assistance  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  mountain  districts,  as  the  plantains 
and  bananas  will  not  be  ripe  till  then.  That  area  contains  a  population 
of  about  250,000  souls.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  2,000  more 
tons  of  food  will  be  required." 

Hawaii.  —  Advices  received  at  San  Francisco,  December 
28,  showed  the  appearance  of  the  bubonic  plague  at  Hono- 
lulu. The  plague  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  by  a 
ship  from  one  of  the  infected  ports  of  China.  Five  deaths 
had  occurred  at  Honolulu,  one  native  and  four  Chinamen. 
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But  the  physicians  at  Honolulu  are  divided  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  malady  which  has  appeared  there,  some  of  them 
holding  that  it  is  not  the  true  "  black  plague."  The  Council 
of  State,  in  extraordinary  session,  voted  $25,000  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  combating  the  disease. 
A  regulation  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Health  that  no 
steamer  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  port  of  Honolulu  for 
any  other  port  of  the 
islands,  except  the  island 
of  Oahu,  without  first 
undergoing  a  quarantine 
of  seven  days.  And  no 
Chinese  or  Japanese 
freight  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  to  be  allowed 
shipment. 

Guam.  —  The  report 
of  Captain  Leaiy,  gov- 
ernor-general of  Guam, 
was  published  toward  the 
end  of  November :  it  is 
no  commonplace  report, 
and  its  publication  ex- 
cited no  little  merriment. 

The  governor-general  is 
in  no  need  of  additional 
armed  force,  but  he  cries  out 
for  more  tools,  mills,  medical 
stores,  and  an  ice  machine. 
lie  had  prohibited  polygamy 
and  concubinage  by  a  general 
order,  in  which  fine  and  im- 
prisonment were  denounced 
against  offenders.  The  gen- 
eral order  commands  all  such  persons  to  marry  at  once,  at  the  govern- 
ment's expense.  Idlers,  too,  are  to  be  corrected  by  general  order.  The 
governor-general  requires  all  persons  who  follow  no  trade,  to  plant  corn, 
rice,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  each  such  tradeless  person  shall  keep 
twelve  hens,  one  cock,  and  one  sow. 

Commerce  of  American  Dependencies.  —  in  a  mono- 
graph on  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and 
Samoa,  published  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  the  annual  consuming  power  of 
those  islands  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000,  about  equally 
divided  between  products  of  agriculture  and  of  manufacture. 

The  imports  of  Cuba  in  1892,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
year,  amounted   to   $52,101,682;    those  of   Porto   Rico,  in   1896,   were 
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$3,656,578;  of  Hawaii,  in  1898,  $11,650,890;  of  the  Philippines,  in 
1896,  $28,815,075;  and  of  Samoa,  in  1895,  $418,840.  In  years  of  pros- 
perity exports  have  always  largely  exceeded  imports.  In  1892  Cuba's 
exports  were  $83,018,228;  exports  of  Hawaii,  in  1898,  $17,346,744;  of 
the  Philippines,  in  1896,  $33,481,484.  In  Porto  Rico  exports  have 
usually  balanced  imports.  'J'he  exports  of  all  the  islands  are  mainly 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  tropical  fruits;  and  of  the  Philippines,  hemp. 
Sugar,  in  normal  conditions,  constitutes  four- fifths  of  Cuba's  export,  and 
of  Hawaii's,  nine-tenths.  In  the  exports  of  the  Philippines,  sugar  is 
about  on  an  equality  with  hemp ;  and  these  two  items  constitute  four- 
fifths  of  the  exports.  Porto  Rico's  chief  export  is  coffee  —  three  times 
as  great  as  the  export  of  sugar,  and  far  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
export. 

The  producing  power  of  all  these  islands  can  be  greatly  increased. 
Of  the  area  of  Cuba  —  35,000,000  acres  —  only  2,000,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation ;  the  island  has  17,000,000  acres  of  forest,  and  9,000,000  acres 
of  fertile  plains  hitherto  used  only  for  pasture.  Most  of  the  land  is 
extremely  fertile ;  what  its  product  might  be  made  passes  the  power  of 
conjecture.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  Philippines.  In  Hawaii  the 
sugar- producing  area  is  enlarging  by  reason  of  scientific  irrigation.  The 
sugar  export  of  1896,  1897,  1898  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  1886, 
1887,  1888.  The  coffee- producing  area  of  Porto  Rico  can  be  greatly  en- 
larged by  improved  means  of  communication.  Coffee  was  at  one  time 
the  principal  source  of  Cuba's  wealth;  the  product  in  one  year,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  amounted  to  $20,000,000.  The  extinction  of 
coffee  production  in  the  island  dates  from  1830,  when  the  decline  in  price 
of  the  product  led  to  the  introduction  of  cane-growing.  In  all  the 
islands  the  tobacco-producing  area  may  be  materially  increased,  and  the 
hemp  product  of  the  Philippines  might  easily  be  doubled.  Still,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  increased  production  implies  an  equal  increase 
of  exchange  value  of  product ;  prices  of  coffee,  sugar,  hemp  are  steadily 
declining. 

All  of  the  chief  products  of  the  islands  are  imported  largely  into  the 
United  States,  and  doubtless  they  will  continue  indefinitely  to  be  among 
our  principal  items  of  importation.  Of  our  total  imports  in  the  fiscal 
year  1899,  sugar  amounted  to  $94,964,120;  coffee  to  $55,275,410;  fibres 
to  $20,300,093 ;  fruits  and  nuts  to  $18,314,206;  crude  rubber  and  other 
tropical  products,  to  $31,875,207  ;  raw  silk  to  $32,479,627.  The  average 
yearly  importation  of  tropical  products  into  the  United  States  exceeds 
$250,000,000,  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  maybe  grown  in  these  islands. 
At  present  the  total  imports  of  the  islands  amount  to  $100,000,000,  and 
they  are  steadily  increasing.  In  the  fiscal  year  1899,  Hawaii's  imports 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $9,305,470,  against  $5,907,155  in 

1898,  and  $4,690,075  in  1897;  our  exports  to  Cuba  were  $18,616,277  in 

1899,  against  $9,561,656  in  1898,  and  $8,259,776  in  1897;  in  the  case 
of  Porto  Rico  the  figures  are,  for  1899,  $3,385,848,  and  for  1898, 
$i,505'946. 

The  imports  into  the  islands  are  about  equally  divided  between 
manufactures  and  agricultural  products  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  in  1894,  were  $20,125,321,  whereof 
$9,440,953  were  agricultural  products.  In  1899  our  exports  to  Cuba 
were  $18,616,377,  of  which  the  agricultural  products  amounted  to 
$9,799,513.  The  export  to  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States,  in  1899, 
was  $2,685,848,  of  which  $1,321,480  was  agricultural. 
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The  Partition  of  Samoa.  —  The  difficult  and  perplexing 
Samoan  problem  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  at  last.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Joint 
High  Commission,  when  it  rendered  to  the  powers  last  July 
the  report  in  which  it  endeavored  to  patch  up  and  improve 
the  arrangements  for  tripartite  control,  stated  frankly  its 
opinion  "  that  the  only  system  of  government  that  can 
assure  permanent  prosperity  and  tranquillity  is  a  government 
by  one  power"  (p.  586).  This  opinion,  coupled  with  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years,  evidently  had  weight  with 
the  powers,  for,  when  they  discussed  the  report  in  October, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  tri-dominium,  as  Herr  von  Biilow  had 
aptly  termed  the  arrangement,  must  be  given  up.  It  then 
became  a  question  of  the  partition  of  the  islands.  They  were 
too  small  to  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  and  it  was  frankly 
acknowledged  that  .the  United  States,  by  their  long-standing 
treaty  with  the  chief  of  the  island  of  Tutuila  (see  below), 
had  a  clear  claim  to  be  one  of  the  two  powers  that  should 
have  a  share  in  the  partition.  Therefore  it  narrowed  down 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  Germany  or  Great  Britain 
should  withdraw  from  the  islands.  Great  Britain  at  length 
agreed  to  do  so. 

On  December  2,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  Washington  by 
representatives  of  the  three  powers.  It  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  without  division,  January  16,  1900, 
and  goes  into  effect  immediately  upon  the  formal  exchange 
of  ratifications,  putting  an  end  to  the  tri-dominium  in 
Samoa.  The  treaty  contains  only  four  short  articles,  which 
are,  in  substance  as  follows : 

Article  i.  —  The  Samoan  Act  of  Berlin,  dated  June  14,  1889,  "and 
all  previous  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  relating  to  Samoa," 
are  annulled. 

Article  2.  —  Germany  and  Great  Britain  each  separately  "re- 
nounces in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  America  all  her  rights  and 
claims  over  and  in  respect  to  the  island  of  Tutuila  and  all  other  islands 
of  the  Samoan  group  east  of  longitude  171  degrees  west  of  Greenwich. 
Reciprocally,  the  United  States  of  America  renounce  in  favor  of  Ger- 
many all  their  rights  and  claims  over  and  in  respect  to  the  islands  of 
Upolu  and  Savaii,  and  all  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  west  of 
longitude  171  degrees  west  of  Greenwich."     (See  map,  p.  312.) 

Article  3.  —  "It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  three  signa- 
tory powers  shall  continue  to  enjoy,  in  respect  to  their  commerce  and 
commercial  vessels  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Samoan  group,  privileges 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign  i)ower  in  all  ports  which  may  be 
open  to  the  commerce  of  either  of  them." 
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Article  4.  — "  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  shall  come  into  force  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications." 

A  further  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  three  powers,  pro- 
viding that  the  settlement  of  the  claims  for  damage  during  the  recent 
hostilities  should  be  decided  by  arbitration  by  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

According  to  this  treaty,  then,  Great  Britain  is  the  oneto 

withdraw  from  the 
islands ;  and  the  group 
is  divided  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United 
States,  each  one  to  be 
supreme  in  its  own  terri- 
tory, Germany  in  the 
western  part  of  the 
islands,  inckiding  the 
two  largest  of  the  three 
main  islands  of  the 
group,  Upolu  and  Savaii ; 
and  the  United  States  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the 
islands,  those  clustering 
around  Tutuila. 

The  Value  of  Tutu- 
ila.—  In  connection  with 
this  treaty,  the  following 
statistics  furnished  by 
the  Treasury  Bureau  of 
Statistics  regarding  the 
island    of    Tutuila    are 


SIR    C.    N.    K.    KLIOT,    C.  15.,  K.  C.  M.  G., 
BKITISH     KEI'KESENTATIVE     ON      SAMOAN 

COMMISSION.  .,  r,,  .,  . 

While  lutuila  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  main  islands  of  the  Samoan  group,  having  an 
area  of  only  fifty-four  square  miles  and  a  population  of  4,000,  never- 
theless it  is  an  extremely  important  addition  to  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific,  for  it  contains  the  harbor  of  Pago- Pago 
(pronounced  Pango-Pango),  the  most  valuable  island  harbor  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  perhaps  in  the  entire  Pacific  ocean.  Pearl  Harbor  in 
the  Hawaiian  group  being  considered  the  next  in  value.  Mr.  Coward, 
an  expert  sent  by  the  United  States  government  to  survey  the  harbor, 
said  in  1887  : 

"The  capacity  of  this  harbor  is  sufiicient  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  fleets.  Land-locked,  it  is  safe  from  hurricanes  and  storms,  and 
could  easily  be  defended  from  land  or  sea  attack  at  a  small  expense. 
In  a  naval  point  of  view  it  is  the  key  position  to  the  Samoan  group  and 
likewise  to  Central  Polynesia." 

Its  importance  to  American  commerce  is  at  once  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  lies  in  the  course  of  vessels  from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland, 
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from  Panama  to  Sydney,  and  from  Valparaiso  to  China  and  Japan. 
Situated  half-way  between  Honolulu  and  Auckland,  Pago- Pago  would 
be  a  most  convenient  stopping-place  or  coaling  station  for  vessels  or 
steamers,  either  for  supplies  or  the  exchange  of  commodities.  With  the 
Pacific  mail  steamers  making  it  a  port  for  coaling,  it  would  necessarily 
become  the  controlling  commercial  place  in  that  part  of  Polynesia.  The 
value  of  the  island  to  the  United  States  is  far  greater  now  than  it  was  in 
1887,  in  view  of  the  control  by  the  United  States  of  the  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  groups,  the  prospective  construction  of  an  isthmian  canal,  and 
the  rapidly  growing  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  great 
markets  of  Asia  and  Oceanica,  which  buy  annually  more  than  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  goods,  and  nearly  all  of  tliis  of  the  class  of  merchandise 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  to  sell. 

The  United  States  has  had  the  right  to  establish  a  naval  station  at 
Pago- Pago  ever  since  1878,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Maunga,  the  native 
chief  of  the  island  of  Tutuila,  the  first  negotiations  in  regard  to  it  dating 
back  even  as  far  as  1872.     Such  a  station  was  established  there  last  year. 

The  An§:l0-German  Treaty.  —  Previously  to  this  tri- 
partite treaty,  a  treaty  was  signed,  November  14,  by  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain,  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  treaty,  Germany  provided  Great  Britain  with  solid  compen- 
sation for  her  withdrawal  from  Samoa.  The  German  claims  upon  the 
Tonga  or  Friendly  islands  and  Savage  island  are  waived  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  islands  of  the  Solomon  group,  called  Choiseul 
and  San  Isobel,  with  their  surrounding  islets,  are  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
with  the  proviso  that  German  subjects  are  to  have  the  same  privileges 
as  English  subjects  in  engaging  native  labor  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
Solomon  group  in  British  possession. 

In  addition  to  these  concessions  in  the  Pacific,  Germany  makes  still 
further  concessions  to  Great  Britain  in  Africa.  First,  she  agrees  to 
renounce  her  extra-territorial  rights  in  Zanzibar,  provided  the  other 
powers  abandon  th  ;ir  extra-territorial  rights  in  favor  of  Cireat  Britain, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  Germany  makes  concessions  to  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  an  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  in  the  neutral  zone 
of  Western  Africa,  the  hinterland  of  German  Togoland  and  fhe  British 
Gold  Coast.  For  details  of  this  part  of  the  treaty,  see  article  entitled 
"The  Partition  of  Africa." 

Each  of  the  three  signatory  powers  seems  to  congratulate 
itself  that  it  has  the  best  of  the  bargain.  The  United 
States,  although  they  have  received  less  than  half  as  much 
Samoan  territory  as  has  Germany,  have,  nevertheless,  ob- 
tained the  most  important  portion  strategically  and  commer- 
cially. Germany  has  the  satisfaction  of  reigning  supreme 
and  alone  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  group,  and  has 
satisfied  the  intense  national  sentiment  that  valued  Samoa 
far  above  its  intrinsic  worth.  Great  Britain,  although  she 
has  given  up  all  political  control  of  Samoa,  has  received 
in  exchange  three  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  that  are 
worth  more  to  her  than  a  partial  control  of  Samoa,  and  has 
furthermore   settled    advantageously    in    Africa   one   much 
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vexed  question  and  one  that  might  have  given  trouble  in  the 
future.  While  the  wishes  of  the  Samoans  have  not  been 
very  much  considered  in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  their 
welfare  has  been  considered,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  will  at  least  be  better  governed  and  more  prosperous 
under  the  new  arrangement  than  they  have  been  under  the 
tri-dominium. 

Far  outweighing  all  intrinsic  value  of  the  various  acqui- 
sitions of  the  three  powers,  however,  is  the  gain  to  them  and 
to  the  whole  civilized  world  of  the  removal  of  a  factor  in  the 
international  problem  that  had  become  a  chronic  irritation 
and  vexation  and  was  likely  at  some  time  to  lead  to  serious 
complications. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS. 

AMONG  the  most  momentous  factors  of  world-history  dur- 
ing this  closing  decade  of  the  century  is  the  rapproche- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  turning  of  the  tide  began  about  the  time  of  the  sending 
to  England  of  the  American  embassy  on  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  in  1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  323).  It  reached  its  full 
flow  with  the  revelation,  during  the  war  with  Spain,  that 
England  stood  ready  to  oppose,  with  all  the  might  of  her 
empire,  any  anti-American  coalition  emanating  from  the 
courts  or  chancelleries  of  continental  Europe.  The  under- 
standing has  already,  on  the  continent  and  in  the  Far  East, 
led  to  results  which  are  to-day  paramount  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem of  European  and  Asiatic  diplomacy,  but  of  whose  tre- 
mendous significance  the  coming  century  holds  the  secret. 
In  Europe,  instead  of  arousing  anti- American  animosity,  as 
had  been  predicted,  it  has  proved  a  turning  point  in  German 
policy ;  and  the  present  cultivation,  by  Germany,  of  cordial 
relations  with  both  England  and  the  United  States  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  tension  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  Emperor's  famous  telegram  to  President  Kriiger,  in 
1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  61),  and  to  the  attitude  of  hostility  displayed 
in  the  German  commercial  policy  of  recent  years,  and  by  the 
German  subjects  and  sailors  at  Manila  after  Dewey's  victory, 
and  more  recently  in  Samoa.  To  this  same  cause  also,  in 
part  at  least,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  success  of  the  McKinley 
administration  in  securing  from  all  the  powers  having  in- 
terests in  China,  their  collective  promise  of  cooperation  in 
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maintaining  the  "  open  door "  in  China,  guaranteeing  to 
America  equaUty  of  treatment  in  all  parts  of  that  empire 
under  foreign  influence,  except,  of  course,  purely  nayal  sta- 
tions.    (See  "  Far-Eastern  Situation.") 

Even  in  the  dark  crisis  now  overhanging  the  imperial 
interests  of  England  in  South  Africa,  the  far-reaching  effects 
of  this  Anglo-American  understanding  of  good-will  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable.  With  the  assurance  of  official  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  through  her  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  the  danger  that  Russia  may  take  occasion  to  re- 
sume activity  in  pushing  her  seaward  advance  in  Asia  or  in 
Southeastern  Europe,  and  France  to  revive  her  policy  of 
"pin-pricks"  in  Africa  and  Newfoundland,  is  minimized 
at  a  time  when  British  military  resources  are  heavily  drawn 
upon. 

As  regards  the  Boer  war,  American  sympathy  is  divided 
between  the  contestants.  While  the  government  is  strict  in 
its  observance  of  neutrality,  popular  feeling  ranges  itself  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  In  many  cases  this  is  without  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  equities  of  the  case  and 
without  any  other  basis  than  one  of  unreasoned  sentiment. 
Just  as,  during  the  war  with  Spain,  there  were  a  few  people 
in  England  who  sentimentalized  about  a  powerful  state  at- 
tacking a  weak  one,  and  spun  fine-drawn  technicalities  con- 
cerning the  right  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  another  nation,  so  now,  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
not  a  few  who  content  themselves  with  sentimentalisms  about 
weak  communities,  and  the  "under  dog,"  and  Republican 
forms  of  government.  But,  just  as,  in  the  former  case,  the 
English  people  as  a  whole  saw  that  America  stood  for  freedom, 
good  government,  and  progress,  while  Spain  represented  in 
Cuba  an  intolerable  survival  from  mediaeval  times,  embodying 
incapacity  in  administration,  the  oppression  of  subject  races, 
and  the  sterilization  and  bankruptcy  of  a  country  possessing 
all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  so  now,  in  the  case 
of  South  Africa,  the  bulk  of  American  sympathy  seems  to  be 
inclining  toward  that  side  whose  success  means  most  for  the 
triumph  of  democratic  principles  and  the  spread  of  liberal 
enlightenment  and  civilization.  British  monarchical  govern- 
ment, ideally  and  in  principle  the  same  as  is  that  of  our  own 
republican  America,  stands  for  the  equal  laws,  the  indi- 
vidual freedom,  the  liberal  opportunity.  The  Transvaal,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  calling  itself  a  republic,  is  notoriously 
not  such  in  the  American  sense,  but  a  despotic  oligarchy. 
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The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  no  political  and  few 
civil  rights ;  the  disfranchised  majority  have  to  pay  the  bulk 
of  the  expenses  of  the  administration ;  and,  moreover,  the 
Boer  government  has  for  years  been  arming  itself  to  the 
teeth  with  the  now  avowed  purpose  of  extending  its  sway  as 
the  power  paramount  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 

A  graceful  incident  revealing  the  strength  of  Anglo- 
American  sympathy,  was  the  equipment  of  an  American 
women's  hospital  ship,  the  Maine ^  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  British  soldiers  sent  back  from  the  front.  Funds 
were  raised  through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  headed  by 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  a  former  American,  who  herself 
accompanied  the  vessel  when  it  sailed  from  London  for 
Cape  Town,  December  23  (p.  804). 


THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 
The  "  Open  Door  "  Assured.  —  An  important  diplomatic 

triumph  has  been  secured  by  Secretary  Hay  for  the  United 
States  in  the  Far-Eastern  question,  which  materially  affects 
the  whole  situation.  The  wild  scramble  of  the  great  powers 
during  the  last  year  for  the  possession  of  territory  in  China, 
in  the  form  of  treaty  ports  or  "  spheres  of  influence  "  (pp.  335- 
339),  aroused  in  this  country  grave  apprehensions  lest  these 
new  agreements  might  antagonize  the  commercial  privileges 
heretofore  enjoyed  by  us  in  China.  Secretary  Hay  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  informal  assurances  given  to  the  contrary 
by  the  several  powers  from  time  to  time,  on  the  acquisition  of 
their  new  possessions.  He,  accordingly,  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  them  in  which  he  requested  the  five  great 
powers  of  Europe  —  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  —  and  also  Japan,  to  express  in  definite,  unequivo- 
cal, written  documents  these  assurances  that  the  treaty  rights 
of  the  United  States  with  China  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  new  treaties  entered  into  by  them  with  China.  It  was 
thought  that  some  of  the  powers,  Russia  and  France  in 
particular,  would  refuse  to  accede  to  this  request ;  but  by 
January  4,  1900,  a  favorable  reply  had  been  received  from 
all  of  the  six  powers. 

This  amounts  to  far  more  than  the  security  of  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  China;  for,  further  than  this,  these  powers, 
which  are  all  the  first-class  powers  of  the  world,  have  agreed,  in  their 
replies  to  the  United  States,  to  maintain  an  "open-door"  policy  in 
China;  granting  equal  commercial  privileges  to  all  nations  of  the  world 
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in  the  territories  they  control.  This  is  an  especially  remarkable  con- 
cession for  such  powers  as  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  which  have 
maintained  a  strictly  protective  trade  policy,  both  at  home  and  in  their 
colonial  possessions. 

It  is  reported  that  further  negotiations  have  been  entered  into  by 
the  powers,  looking  to  a  definite  delimitation  of  the  various  spheres  of 
influence  in  China.  As  far  as  officially  announced,  however,  there  has 
been  no  question  of  the  assignment  of  territory  or  spheres  of  influence 
involved,  or  even  of  a  formal  alliance  for  securing  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  but  simply  of  the  maintenance  of  equal  rights  of  entry  into  the 
treaty  ports,  and  so  into  the  interior  of  China,  for  all  nations.  That 
nothing  further  than  the  "open-door"  policy  has  been  agreed  upon  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  a  recent  request  from  the  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington  for  the  moral  support  of  the  United  States  against  the  par- 
tition of  China  was  refused.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  effect 
of  the  "open-door"  policy  will  tend  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  empire,  since  it  will  not  be  necessary  now  to  secure  ter- 
ritory in  order  to  obtain  trading  privileges. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  to  the  world  commercially  of 
this  agreement  of  the  powers.  Its  value  to  the  United  States  is  obvious. 
We  desire  no  share  of  China's  territory,  no  sphere  of  influence  within 
her  borders,  simply  the  free  right  to  trade  with  her  on  equal  terms  with 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  and  all  other  powers.  The  rapidly 
increasing  excess  of  our  capacity  of  production  over  our  capacity  of  con- 
sumption renders  a  larger  foreign  market  more  essential  to  us  yearly. 
The  importance  of  the  Chinese  market  is  shown  by  its  phenomenal  in- 
crease from  $8,117,057  in  1893,  to  $17,978,065  in  1S97,  and  to  over 
$20,000,000  at  the  present  time,  having  all  but  trebled  itself  in  six  years. 
Far  greater  than  its  actual  value,  however,  is  its  potential  value,  for  as 
yet  but  one  shaft  has  been  sunk  into  the  interior,  along  the  Yang-tse 
river,  while  the  network  of  railways  that  is  rapidly  spreading  over  the 
densely  populated  interior  will  soon  tremendously  increase  foreign  trade, 
as  is  shown  by  the  experience  in  India.  With  the  exception  of  Japan, 
the  United  States  is  the  most  favorably  situated  of  all  the  great  powers 
for  trade  with  China;  and,  granted  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  such  as  is 
now  assured,  it  seems  bound  to  obtain  the  greatest  share  of  Chinese 
trade. 

Great  Britain's  interest  in  the  "open-door"  policy  is  very  similar 
to  our  own,  as  she  has  at  present  by  far  the  largest  share  of  Chinese 
foreign  trade,  while  the  combined  trade  of  the  two  countries  with  China 
now  amounts  to  six  times  as  much  as  the  combined  trade  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia.  These  are  also  the  two  countries  having  the  largest 
frontage  of  coast  line  on  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  China's  millions.  Great 
Britain  has  for  a  long  time  continually  expressed  herself  as  favoring 
such  a  policy. 

As  for  the  European  powers  concerned,  it  may  be  safely  said  in  a 
general  way  that  they  have  no  desire  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  tremendous,  and',  indeed,  for  a  foreign  power,  almost  impossible  task, 
as  the  government -of  the  Chinese  empire,  or  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  it,  if  their  commercial  ends  can  be  obtained  otherwise.  They  have 
already,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  acquired  vast  new  colonial  domains, 
whose  development  will  abundantly  occupy  them  for  the  coming  century; 
and,  therefore,  while  they  are  unwilling  to  allow  any  of  the  others  to 
seize  a  part  of  China,  they  doubtless  do  not  really  want  to  seize  any 
of  it  themselves  for  the  present,  provided  they  can  enjoy  full  trading 
advantages  without  doing  so. 
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"With  Japan  it  is  a  case  of  life  and  death.  She  is  in  a  similar 
position  to  Great  Britain,  an  insular  power,  dependent  on  foreign  com- 
merce for  her  very  existence,  and,  of  course,  China  is  her  natural  market. 

As  regards  China  herself,  the  prospect  is  one  of  promise,  in  spite  of 
the  truth  of  the  pathetically  humorous  comparison  of  the  Chinese  min- 
ister at  Washington  of  the  state  of  China  to  that  of  a  house  raided  by 
its  neighbors,  who  assign  doors  and  rooms  to  themselves  at  their  pleasure, 
without  consulting  the  owner.  For,  first,  the  maintenance  of  the  "  open- 
door  "  may  prevent  the  partition  of  the  empire;  and  secondly,  it  will 
assuredly  advance  the  development  of  the  resources  and  industries  of 
the  country  in  a  beneficial  way,  and  introduce  the  influences  of  modern 
civilization  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural  manner. 

Furthermore,  the  maintenance  by  the  powers  and  by  China  of  the 
"open-door"  policy  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  world  in  general, 
for  it  is  probably  within  bounds  to  say  that  China  contains  more  poten- 
tial wealth  than  any  unexploited  country  in  the  world.  The  world  needs 
this  wealth,  and,  with  freedom  of  entry,  will  get  it.  Again,  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  freedom  of  access  will  put  an  end  to  the  scramble 
for  territory  in  the  country,  and  so  avoid  the  appalling  disaster  of  a 
general  European  war  over  the  partition  of  China. 

Russia  and  Japan.  —  There  have  been  frequent  and  per- 
sistent rumors  during  this  quarter,  of  the  near  approach  of 
a  Russo-Japanese  war.  The  basis  for  them  seems  to  be  a 
difficulty  in  Korea  over  the  treaty  port  of  Masanpo  on  the 
east  coast.  The  Russians  desired  to  obtain  it  as  a  naval 
station,  but  the  Japanese  bought  it  before  negotiations  were 
concluded.  The  Russian  minister  to  Korea,  however,  de- 
clares it  was  not  a  governmental  affair  at  all,  but  "  a  purely 
personal  and  private  difference  "  between  Russian  residents 
and  Japanese  citizens.  It  is  also  reported  that  Japan  has 
been  landing  large  bodies  of  soldiers  in  Korea,  disguised  as 
coolies,  and  that  she  has  entered  into  an  alliance  with  China 
against  the  European  nations,  and  Russia  in  particular. 
Neither  of  these  last  two  statements  is  at  all  credited.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Japan  now  holds  the  balance  of 
power  in  Korea,  as  the  instance  of  the  whaling  stations 
shows  (p.  600),  and  that  she  is  silently  but  effectively 
strengthening  her  hold  on  the  interior  of  Korea  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Fa-kien,  opposite  Formosa. 
The  proposed  return  by  Japan  of  ten  captured  war- vessels  to 
China  (p.  599)  indicates,  undoubtedly,  some  approach  to  an 
e7itente  cordiale  with  China,  though  a  formal  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alhance  is  unlikely,  and  is  emphatically  denied. 

These  persistent  rumors  of  approaching  war  have  called 
forth  as  persistent  denials  from  both  governments  that  any- 
thing but  the  friendliest  relations  exists  between  them.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  familiar  with  the 
situation  that  such  a  struggle,  if  not  imminent,  is  inevitable. 
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Japan  has  never  forgiven  Russia  for  depriving  her  of  the 
fruits  of  victory  in  her  war  with.^China  in  1894-95  (Vol.  7, 
p.  96).  One  of  the  chief  causes^bf  this  war  was  the  ques- 
tion of  mastery  in  Korea,  of  which  Japan  has  claimed  the 
sovereignty  for  over  a  thousand  years ;  and  Japan  has  bit- 
terly resented  the  Russian  possession  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Russian  aggression  in  Korea.  She  was  unable  to  resist 
Russia  at  the  close  of  her  war  with  China,  but  she  has  been 
steadily  strengthening  her  navy  ever  since  against  the  day  of 
revenge.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
of  the  "  open-door  "  policy,  it  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
Japan  as  an  overcrowded  insular  power  that  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  Yellow  sea  be  not  usurped  by  any  hostile 
power.  Russia's  domination  of  the  Yellow  sea  would  mean 
not  alone  a  deadly  blow  to  Japan's  commerce,  but  the  death- 
knell  to  her  independence,  which  was  preserved  at  the  close 
of  the  Chino  Japanese  war  to  no  small  degree  by  the  diplo- 
matic support  granted  her  by  Great  Britain  against  the  coali- 
tion of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France.  The  control  of 
Korea  and  the  open-sea  terminals  this  would  provide  for  the 
great  Trans-Siberian  railway,  would  insure  to  Russia  this 
commercial  supremacy  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  her  to  effectively  threaten  China.  Apparently 
the  Japanese  think  they  must  measure  themselves  with  Rus- 
sia before  long ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  time  for  Japan  to 
strike,  if  she  intends  to  take  the  aggressive  at  all,  is  before 
the  Trans-Siberian  railway  is  completed  and  Russia  is  able 
to  rush  vast  numbers  of  troops  to  Vladivostock  and  Port 
Arthur  from  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  a  race  between  ship- 
building on  the  one  side,  and  railway  building  on  the  other. 
It  is  believed  that  the  railroad  will  be  completed  within  a 
few  years.  Japan  would  then  be  no  match  for  Russia,  un- 
less she  could  secure  the  alliance  of  another  naval  power. 

At  the  present  time,  the  forces  available  in  the  Far  East 
on  either  side  are  shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Battleships  :  Russia,  three  —  Navarino,  Sissoi  Veliki,  Petropavlosk  ; 
Japan,  four  —  Fuji,    Yashima,  Shikishima,   Chih    Yuen. 

Armored  cruisers:  Russia,  six  —  Rossia,  Rurik,  Vladimir  Mono- 
makh,  Dmitri  Dojiskoi,  Pamiat  Azova,  Admiral  Nakhimov  ;  Japan,  two 
—  A  sain  a,  Tokiwa . 

Modern  cruisers:  Russia,  one  —  Kornilov ;  Japan,  fourteen — Ta- 
kasago,  Kasagi,  Ckitose,  Yoshino,  Itsukushima,  Hashidate,  MatsusJiima, 
Akitsushima,  Suma,  Akashi,  Chiyoda,  Naniwa,  Takachiho,  Izumi, 

Gunboats :  Russia,  four  —  Gremiastchi,  Khrah'y,  Otvajni,  Vsad- 
nik  ;  Japan,  one —  Tatsuta. 

Destroyers:  Russia,  two;  Japan,  six. 
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Torpedo-boats  :  Russia,  ten  ;  Japan,  thirty. 

The  Japanese  battleship  Shikishima,  a  brand  new  vessel  now  on  her 
way  out,  is  faster,  bigger,  and  better  armed  than  any  of  the  Russian 
ships.     The  Yashima  and  Fuji  are  also  new  and  very  powerful. 

The  Russians  are  superior  in  armored  cruisers,  but  they  are  vastly 
behind  in  modern  protected  cruisers,  where  the  Japanese  are  very  strong. 
Such  a  vessel  as  the  Takasago,  with  two  8- inch  and  ten  4.7-inch  quick 
firers,  is  a  match  for  any  of  the  Russian  armored  cruisers,  except,  per- 
haps, the  huge  four- funnelled  Rurik  and  Rossia. 

Japan's  navy,  then,  is  clearly  superior  to  that  portion  of  Russia's 
fleet  now  in  the  Far  East. 

On  land,  the  grand  total  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Far  East  is 
under  65,000,  with  160  guns.  Against  these  Japan  can  put  into  the  field 
13  divisions,  each  13,000  strong,  besides  providing  troops  for  garrison 
purposes  at  home.  Thus  her  total  men  available  is  169,000,  with  416 
guns.  Behind  them  would  stand  trained  men  to  the  number  of  130,000, 
as  reserves  and  garrison  troops.  \\\  land  forces,  also,  therefore,  Japan 
is  far  superior  at  the  present  time. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  Japan's  ships  are  built  and 
equipped  after  the  very  finest  of  modern  patterns,  and  that  her  troops 
are  vastly  superior  in  skill  and  spirit  to  those  of  Russia,  and  that  the 
organization  of  her  transport  system,  and  similar  matters,  is  as  near  per- 
fection as  is  possible.  Japan,  then,  would  have  very  decidedly  the  initial 
advantage,  both  on  land  and  sea,  in  case  of  immediate  action.  If,  how- 
ever, the  struggle  should  take  i)lace  after  or  continue  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Trans-Siberian  road  with  its  Chinese  branch,  Russia  could 
then  pour  an  immense  volume  of  troops  on  the  scene  of  action.  If  the 
war  were  long  continued,  Russia  could  also  bring  to  bear  a  far  greater 
naval  force  than  Japan,  as  the  following  comparisons  of  the  total  naval 
and  land  forces  of  the  two  nations  will  show.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  constantly,  however,  that  the  real  disproportion  is  less  than  is  a])- 
parent,  since  Russia  must  move  her  troops  and  navies  around  nearly  half 
the  surface  of  the  globe  in  order  to  reach  the  Far  East. 

RUSSIAN    AND   JAPANFSK    NAVIRS   COMPARED. 
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ifficers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

27,400 
14,300 
10,400 

ill 

11,130 
17,477 

.58,108 
231,944 

Active  Service      .... 

Reserve 

National  Defense 

Grand  Totals 52,100         2,798,000  29,113  373.720 

As  far  as  finances  are  concerned,  neither  government  is  in  a  strong 
position.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  Japan  is  less  embarrassed  finan- 
cially than  is  Russia,     Another  fact  of  some  importance  is  the  similarity 
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of  race  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  which  would  incline  the 
sympathies  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Koreans  toward  Japan.  How  far 
this  would  be  of  practical  value  to  Japan  is,  of  course,  problematical. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  a  conflict  in  arms  between 
Russia  and  Japan  in  the  immediate  future,  as  is  so  often 
predicted,  it  seems  certain  that  a  struggle  of  some  sort, 
diplomatic  or  physical,  is  bound  to  occur  before  long  in  the 
settlement  of  the  great  question  whether  the  dominating 
influence  in  the  Yellow  and  Japan  seas  is  to  be  Mongolian 
or  Slav. 

Russia  in  Central  Asia.  —  It  has  been  expected  in  many 
quarters  that  Russia  would  seize  upon  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  England's  preoccupation  with  the  war  in  South 
Africa  (pp.  763-805)  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  in  some  remote 
portion  of  the  British  empire,  most  probably,  on  the  north- 
western Indian  frontier.  While,  of  course,  Russia  indig- 
nantly denies  all  reports  of  any  intended  aggression  against 
British  India,  this  expectation  is  not  unnatural,  in  view  of 
the  advantages  gained  by  Russia  under  similar  circumstances 
in  past  years,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  the  lower  Amur  and 
Ussuri  while  the  English  and  French  forces  were  fighting 
the  Chinese  at  Peking,  and  of  Port  Arthur  by  a  profitable 
use  of  Japan's  weakened  condition  after  the  war  with  China 
(Vol.  8,  pp.  32,  40,  307). 

Reports  were  circulated  in  November  that  Russia  had 
actually  seized  and  occupied  Herat,  in  Afghanistan.  Later 
the  report  was  changed  to  one  of  Russian  aggression  on  the 
frontier  of  China,  east  of  the  Pamirs,  with  the  possession  of 
Kashgar  in  view.  These  reports  are  doubtless  mere  base- 
less rumors,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Russia  is  making  prepara- 
tions to  be  in  readiness  to  make  a  sudden  move  on  Herat 
whenever  desired.  The  political  significance  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  road  from  Merv,  in  Russian  Turkestan,  to  Kushk, 
on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  completed  in 
December,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  847),  has  become  still  more  ap- 
parent since  its  completion  has  not  been  followed  by  its 
opening  for  general  patronage.  No  public  passenger  traffic 
is  allowed  on  it,  and  the  prohibition  against  foreigners  is 
severely  enforced  in  the  case  of  English  travellers  in  the 
Trans-Caspian.  Furthermore,  two  strong  fortresses  have 
been  constructed  in  this  region,  one  at  Kushk,  the  terminal 
of  the  line,  and  the  other  at  Karki,  on  the  Amu  Daria,  very 
near  the  Afghan  border.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery  and  several  regiments  have  also  been  sent  to  these 
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fortifications.  Clearly,  then,  the  road  is  intended  to  serve 
military  rather  than  industrial  and  commercial  ends.  The 
point  of  greatest  significance,  however,  is  the  recent  importa- 
tion from  Germany,  and  storage  at  Kushk,  of  steel  rails  and 
other  railway  material  sufficient  to  build  200  miles  of  road. 
This  material  includes  special  railway  trucks  for  heavy  guns. 
So  that  the  railway  could  very  rapidly  be  extended  to  Herat, 
only  95  miles  distant,  and  siege  trains  convey  troops  there 
on  short  notice. 

All  this  preparation  for  a  rapid  move  on  Herat  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  mean  that  Russia  intends  to  make  an 
attack  on  Afghanistan  immediately.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  British  Indian  railroad  extends  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  near  to  Kandahar,  in  the  southeast,  as  the  Russian- 
Caspian  road  does  to  Herat,  in  the  northwest,  and  that 
Great  Britain's  "  forward  "  policy  on  the  Indian  frontier  has 
been  abandoned  on  the  northwest  only  very  recently  (p.  70). 
It  may  be,  then,  that  Russia  is  simply  putting  herself  in 
readiness  to  meet  instantly  any  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  or  she  may  be  simply  getting  ready  betimes  to 
wield  a  dexterous  and  well  armed  hand  in  the  event  of  the 
partition  of  Afghanistan,  which  may  follow  the  death  of 
the  Ameer,  Abdur  Rahman. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  regarding  Afghanistan,  there 
have  been  also  predictions  that  Russia  will  make  an  attack 
on  England  in  the  Persian  gulf.  Even  so  high  an  authority 
as  Lord  Salisbury  has  prophesied  that '' within  18  months, 
perhaps  sooner,  the  people  of  England  would  know  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Persian  gulf  better  than  they  know  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  British  channel."  Whether  these  predictions  are 
prescient  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Russia  and  France  both 
covet  the  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Persia,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  long  been  under  British  protection.  In  fact,  the 
Persian  gulf  is  "  a  British  lake,  policed  by  British  ships." 
The  possession  of  these  ports  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
Great  Britain  poHtically,  as  the  Persian  gulf  is  one  of  the 
chief  strategic  positions  on  the  route  to  India.  Conse- 
quently, any  attempt  to  take  them  would  encounter  the  re- 
sistance of  the  entire  British  fleet,  as  being  a  menace  to  the 
British  Indian  empire. 

Whether  Russia  is  meditating  an  attack  on  the  ports  of 
Persia  or  not,  she  is  steadily  planning  forward  moves  into 
the  interior  of  Persia  by  means  of  her  usual  method  of 
approach,  railroad  building;  240,000  rubles  have  been  ap- 

Vol.  9  —  54. 
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propriated  for  the  work  of  surveying  projected  lines  into  that 
country.  There  is  to  be  a  line  from  Tiflis  to  Tabriz,  and 
one  from  Baku  to  Resht,  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian. 
When  these  are  completed,  the  line  is  to  be  continued  from 
Tabriz  to  Teheran,  Ispahan,  and  Bushire,  on  the  Persian 
gulf. 

The  importance  of  the  control  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
to  Russia  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  facts,  furnished 
by  J.  W.  Bookwalter,  of  Ohio,  the  author  of  "  Siberia  and 
Central  Asia." 

"  From  the  eastern  end  of  the  Russian  empire  to  the  western  end  is 
about  6,500  miles,  covering,  as  it  does,  165  degrees  of  longitude.  Russia 
has  always  been  more  or  less  hemmed  in  for  lack  of  direct  sea  communi- 
cation. On  her  northwestern  border  she  has  a  port,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  Neva  river,  but  this  river  is  frozen  several  months  of  the  year,  so 
that  her  only  outlet  the  year  round  is  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles,  which 
is  controlled  by  Constantinople.  On  her  eastern  coast,  until  recently, 
she  has  had  only  Vladivostock,  which  is  closed  by  ice  part  of  the 
year;  but  now,  in  Port  Arthur,  she  has  an  open  port  for  one  of  the  Pacific 
termini  of  her  great  Trans-Siberian  road.  She  is  much  better  off  now, 
then,  than  she  has  been,  for  she  has  access  to  open  ports  on  both  her 
eastern  and  western  frontiers. 

"  But  in  Siberia,  with  its  4,000,000  people  and  5,000,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  and  in  Central  Asia,  where  1,500,000  square  miles  hold  only 
14,000,000  souls,  there  is  a  vast  stretch  of  territory  almost  equal  in  area 
to  the  entire  United  States,  which  will  still  be  about  3,000  miles,  or  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  from  either  the  eastern  or 
western  outlet.  The  great  rivers  of  Russia  do  little  to  help,  as  they,  for 
the  most  part,  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean. 

"  From  the  southern  boundary  of  Russia's  central  Asian  possessions 
to  the  Persian  gulf  is  only  about  600  miles ;  and  the  need  for  obtaining 
a  nearby  port  from  which  to  ship  the  products  of  the  central  portion  of 
her  great  empire,  explains  Russia's  constant  desire  to  enter  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  for  by  building  a  railroad  from  the  southern  border  of 
Central  Asia  to  the  Persian  gulf  she  finds  a  ready  outlet. 

The  great  Trans-Caspian  railroad  is  already  built  almost  to  the 
northern  borders  of  India,  and  by  this  road  she  could  menace  India  at 
the  present  time,  should  she  care  to;  but  I  do  not  believe  she  wants 
India,  but  only  an  outlet  for  her  central  possessions.  Already,  from 
Merv,  a  great  military  centre  on  this  line,  she  has  constructed  a  branch 
line  to  the  very  borders  of  Afghanistan ;  and  it  is  understood  that,  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  offers  itself,  this  branch  will  be  continued  to 
Herat,  which  is  conceded  by  strategists  to  be  the  key  to  Northwestern 
Afghanistan. 

"  From  Herat  to  get  to  the  Persian  gulf,  Russia  will  have  to  build 
through  a  further  portion  of  Afghanistan,  and  also  through  Central 
Persia  to  Bundar  Arbas.  The  only  power  likely  to  interfere  with  Rus- 
sian operations  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan  is  England,  for  the  reason 
that,  if  Russia  controls  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  she  completely  sur- 
rounds Northwestern  India,  which  would  lay  England's  Eastern  empire 
open  to  an  attack  by  Russia  at  a  point  where  her  great  navy  would  be 
powerless  to  aid.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that  England  should 
place  every  obstacle  in  her  power  in  the  way  of  Russia's  control  of  these 
two  countries." 
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Projected  Central  Asian  Railway.  —  It  is  reported  that 

Russia  is  planning  a  new  railway  to  connect  southern  Euro- 
pean Russia  with  Turkestan  by  the  shortest  route.  The 
two  following  projects  are  under  consideration. 

According  to  the  first  of  the  two,  the  line  is  to  go  from 
Orenburg  on  the.  left  bank  of  the  Ural,  through  the  Turgai 
territory  via  Turkestan  to  Tashkend.  According  to  the 
other,  it  will  start  from  Alexandrovsk,  the  terminus  of  the 
Pokrowsk-Ural  line,  and  pass  through  Trans-Caspian  terri- 
tory along  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu  Daria  as  far  as  Tschard- 
shui  on  the  Trans-Caspian  railway.  Both  projects  are  far 
less  costly  than  the  great  Siberian  railway,  whereas  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Turkestan  territory  are  scarcely  inferior 
to  those  of  Siberia. 

The  Bagdad  Railway.  —  The  concession  for  the  new 
Mesopotamian  railway  through  Bagdad  (p.  597)  was  actually 
granted  to  the  Deutsche  Bank:  on  the  last  of  November. 
The  line  is  to  connect  with  the  Anatolian  railway  at  Konieh 
(p.  597),  as  the  line  from  Konieh  to  Basra,  via  Mosul  and 
Bagdad,  is  preferred  to  the  alternative  line  suggested  from 
Angora,  on  account  of  political  bearings.  The  Sultan  natu- 
rally enough  desires  that  the  base  of  the  road  should  be  at 
Constantinople  rather  than  at  some  point  on  the  Levant,  and 
that  the  road  should  run  at  some  distance  from  the  bay  of 
Iskanderum,  where  it  would  be  liable  to  interruption  from  a 
hostile  power  superior  at  sea. 

This  is  an  important  triumph  for  German  diplomacy,  as  it 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia have  vainly  tried  to  get,  although  Germany  was  the  last 
to  enter  the  field  of  competition.  It  is  understood  that  an 
a.greement  was  arranged  with  France  and  Great  Britain  some 
time  ago,  by  which  they  are  to  have  a  share  in  financing  the 
road,  although  the  administration  will  remain  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  German  syndicate.  Russian  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  exerted  until  the  last.  Therefore  the  concession  is 
a  distinct  victory  for  the  persistent,  far-sighted  policy  so  long 
pursued  by  Germany  toward  the  Sultan.  She  conferred 
substantial  benefits  on  the  Sultan  by  her  assistance  and  sup- 
port during  the  recent  Armenian  and  Cretan  troubles  (Vol. 
S,  p.  823;  Vol.  7,  pp.  304,  308),  and  now  she  is  reaping 
her  reward. 

The  English  press  is  cordial  in  its  approval  of  the 
arrangement,  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Asia 
Mmor  and  of  German  colonies  in  Asior  Minor,  that  will  fol- 
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low  inevitably  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  will  benefit 
English  commercial  interests,  and,  furthermore,  the  route  to 
India  will  be  materially  shortened. 

Russian  public  opinion  is  divided.  One  element  claims 
that  Russia's  interests  have  been  seriously  compromised. 
The  other  is  complacent  over  what  it  deems  a  check  for 
England. 

In  this  connection,  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Moreing  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  of  interest. 

He  points  out  the  great  advantages  of  a  British  railway  from  the 
shores  of  the  Levant,  through  Persia,  India,  and  Burmah,  to  Shanghai. 
Now  that  this  new  Bagdad  railway  is  to  be  built  by  (Germany,  the  British 
road  might  begin  at  Basra,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Bagdad  line,  and 
pass  thence  through  Persia  and  Baluchistan  to  Karachi,  and  thence  ti) 
China.  This  would  give  a  direct  overland  route  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  China  sea,  which  would  be  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  great 
Siberian  overland  route. 

Franco-Chinese  Crisis. —  it  is  feared  that  another 
Franco-Chinese  war  is  imminent  over  the  delimitation  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Kwang-chau-wan,  which 
was  leased  to  France  by  China  in  April,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  31 1). 
It  was  reported  in  November  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  question  by  the  concession  to  France  of  the 
two  islands  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  Then 
came  news  of  the  murder  of  two  French  officers  while  they 
were  engaged  in  a  surveying  expedition.  The  failure  of  the 
viceroy  of  Canton  to  execute  the  Chinese  magistrate  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  led  to  a  demand  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  his  degradation.  This  was  probably  refused,  as  the 
next  report  was  that  fighting  had  begun.  Confused  accounts 
of  two  battles  had  been  received.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  in  the  second  one,  the  French  were  surprised  and 
routed.  Marshal  Su,  the  famous  Chinese  general  who  won 
the  victory  of  the  battle  of  Liang-Shan  in  the  last  Franco- 
Chinese  war,  is  in  command  at  Kwang-chau  bay  with  30,000 
well-drilled  troops.  He  also  has  a  reserve  of  6,000  regulars 
at  Tz-khan.  The  French  forces  are  less  in  number,  but 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  assemblage  of  six  warships. 

Miscellaneous.  —  A  diplomatic  controversy  between 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France  over  the  exten- 
sion of  their  various  concessions  in  the  city  of  Shanghai 
(Vol.  8,  p.  849)  has  been  amicably  settled.  The  French 
extension  has  not  been  allowed  to  include  the  American 
Missions,  as  France  desired ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extension  of  the  American  and  British  settlements,  which  to 
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some  extent  are  merged  into  an  international  settlement, 
does  not  surround  and  shut  off  the  French  colony,  as  the 
first  plan  proposed  for  it  did. 

The  Germans  are  still  having  trouble  in  the  provmce  of 
Shan-tung,  where  missionaries  and  native  converts  have  been 
attacked  and  their  property  looted  by  bands  of  fanatic 
Chinamen  (pp.  96,  601).  The  provincial  government  prom- 
ises full  compensation  for  property  damages,  and  has  already 
made  payments  in  some  cases. 


THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTIONS* 

THE  experienced  observer  of  American  politics  never 
thinks  of  belittling  the  importance  of  "off  year  "  elec- 
tions. They  may  occur  in  few  states,  and  the  immedi- 
ate questions  involved  may  be  of  comparatively  slight 
moment  to  the  country  at  large,  and  yet  the  results  may  be 
construed  as  an  indorsement  or  a  condemnation  of  a  certain 
national  policy,  and  perhaps  be  the  making  or  unmaking  of 
aspirants  to  the  presidential  nomination.  It  is  possible,  too, 
for  both  parties  to  find  comfort  in  the  returns,  provided  the 
majority  is  nowhere  of  unusual  proportions,  or  if  local  ques- 
tions anywhere  take  the  place  that  national  questions  have  a 
growing  tendency  to  hold  in  every  election.  Viewed  from 
either  the  national  or  the  local  standpoint,  the  election  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  twelve  states  where  contests  occurred 
in  November  was  intensely  interesting.  Six  states  —  Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Iowa,  and  Missis- 
sippi —  elected  governors.  Three  —  Nebraska,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  South  Dakota  —  chose  state  officials  of  lower 
rank  than  governor;  and  three  —  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia  —  elected  state  legislatures.  These  twelve 
states  were  so  favorably  distributed  geographically  that  if 
any  national  question  had  been  submitted  to  the  electors, 
excluding  local  questions,  the  result  could  fairly  have  been 
considered  indicative  of  the  mind  of  the  country.  Such 
was  not  the  case,  and  still  there  was  enough  attention  paid 
to  the  general  questions  of  Expansion  and  the  Currency  to 
make  the  vote  significant.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  import 
of  the  vote  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  situation 
in  the  various  states. 

Massachusetts   was,    of   course,    known    to   be    strongly 
Republican.     Any  leaning  that  this  state  may  have  shown 
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towards  the  Democratic  party  in  the  time  of  Governor  Rus- 
sell has  since  been  more  than  counterbalanced  under  the 
influence  of  the  Silver  agitation  and  by  the  vigorous  and 
independent  administrations  of  Governors  Greenhalge  and 
Wolcott.  But  Massachusetts  is  the  home  of  the  leading 
Anti-Imperialists.  Its  senior  senator,  Mr.  Hoar,  is  the  most 
prominent  opponent  of  the  President's  Philippine  policy  in 
the  senate  chamber.  Naturally,  then,  there  would  be' dissen- 
sions among  the  Republicans  if  their  platform  indorsed  the 
administration,  and  lukewarm  support  of  it  if  it  offended  the 
many  ardent  supporters  of  the  President  who  were  sure  to 
be  found  in  the  party.  The  framers  of  the  platform  were 
conservative.  They  upheld  the  President's  policy  but  spoke 
for  humane  and  fraternal  treatment  of  the  Filipinos.  Their 
nominee  for  the  governorship  was  W,  Murray  Crane,  three 
times  elected  lieutenant-governor  with  Governor  Wolcott. 
The  Democrats  declared  themselves  unequivocally  opposed 
to  Imperialism  and  nominated  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.  (p. 
657).  As  the  campaign  advanced  the  leaders  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialists  announced  themselves  as  favorable  to  Mr.  Paine, 
since  they  considered  the  country's  attitude  toward  the  Phil- 
ippines the  paramount  question.  Mr.  Crane  was  elected, 
but  by  a  majority  much  smaller  than  that  given  to  Major 
McKinley  three  years  ago;  while  Mr.  Paine  received  13,000 
more  votes  than  did  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896.  Mr.  Crane's  plu- 
rality was  65,100. 

Ohio,  as  usual,  furnished  an  exciting  political  battlefield. 
It  was  the  President's  own  state ;  and  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor.  Judge  Nash,  represented  the  dominant 
faction  among  the  warring  elements  of  the  Republican  party 
there.  The  Democratic  candidate  was  John  R.  McLean, 
proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (p.  620).  There  were 
many  conflicting  elements  in  the  campaign.  The  Republi- 
•  cans  had  enthusiastically  indorsed  the  President's  civil  ser- 
vice order  of  last  spring  (p.  417),  which  almost  all  civil 
service  reformers  criticized.  This  tended  to  alienate  the 
more  advanced  supporters  of  the  reform.  Then  Senator 
Hanna's  personality  became  an  important  factor.  There 
was  a  strong  faction  in  the  party,  led  by  Governor  Bushnell, 
who  were  openly  hostile  to  the  senator.  They  had  been 
partially  placated  in  the  convention,  but  their  support  was  at 
no  time  to  be  relied  upon.  The  President's  Philippine  pol- 
icy also  was  under  discussion.  The  character  and  political 
antecedents  of  the  Democratic  candidate  were  not  such  as 
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to  attract  the  dissatisfied  Republicans,  who,  moreover,  were 
extremely  loath  to  support  a  platform  which  reaffirmed  the 
Democratic  principles  of  1896.  On  the  other  hand  many 
Democrats  were  ready  to  vote  against  their  party  candidate, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  independent  Republicans 
refused  to  come  to  his  support.  In  these  circumstances  the 
time  was  very  favorable  for  the  nomination  of  a  third  candi- 
date whose  character  and  principles  could  command  the 
adherence  of  the  dissatisfied  in  either  party.  Such  a  one 
was  found  in  Mayor  Samuel  Jones,  of  Toledo  (pp.  372,  621), 
who  offered  himself  as'^a  candidate,  choosing  the  Golden 
Rule  as  the  single  plank  of  his  platform.  As  the  campaign 
advanced,  it  was  observed  that  Mayor  Jones's  adherents 
were  becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  until  the  question 
as  to  which  party  he  would  draw  the  more  heavily  from 
became  a  serious  problem.  It  was  felt  that  if,  through  his 
©andidacy,  Mr.  McLean  were  elected,  President  McKinley's 
renomination  would  be  in  doubt.  The  result  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Judge  Nash  by  a  plurality  of  49,000.  Mayor  Jones 
received  a  vote  of  over  106,000.  He  carried  Cuyahoga 
county,  the  home  of  Senator  Hanna,  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  in  the  city* of  Cleveland.  He  carried  Lucas 
county  also,  and  received  a  large  vote  in  Hamilton  county, 
in  which  Cincinnati  is  situated.  In  spite  of  this  large  inde- 
pendent vote  in  the  cities,  the  Republican  candidate's  plu- 
rality was  larger  by  1,000  votes  than  Mr.  McKinley's  in 
1896.  The  rural  districts  rallied  to  his  support  with  unusual 
zeal  and  gave  him  a  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  their 
vote.  Thus  the  voters  of  Ohio  "  stood  by  "  the  President 
and  his  policy  and  helped  to  further  the  cause  of  his  renom- 
ination. 

The  election  in  Kentucky  had  practically  no  bearing 
on  national  questions.  In  the  Democratic  convention  Wil- 
liam Goebel  succeeded  in  securing  the  nomination  for  gover- 
nor (p.  656).  No  sooner  had  the  convention  adjourned 
than  a  tempest  of  accusation  and  opprobrium  broke  against 
him.  It  was  charged  from  within  his  own  party  that  he  had 
obtained  his  nomination  by  fraud,  and  many  prominent 
Democratic  newspapers  and  individuals  declared  that  he 
should  not  have  their  support.  They  nominated  John 
Young  Brown  as  an  independent  Democratic  candidate.  He 
was  supported  by  the  Gold  Democrats  generally  and  by 
large  numbers  of  Silver  Democrats.  The  Populists  divided 
their  allegiance  between  Mr.  Brown  and  William  S.  Taylor, 
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the  Republican  nominee.  It  was  understood  that  Goebel, 
being  the  regular  candidate,  had  the  sympathy  of  the  na- 
tional organization.  To  understand  the  full  import  of  the 
contest,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Kentucky,  until  the 
year  1895,  was  ^  strongly  Democratic  state;  that  a  Republi- 
can, Colonel  Bradley,  was  that  year  elected  governor  through 
dissensions  among  the  Democrats ;  that  McKinley  received 
the  small  plurality  of  281  votes  in  1896;  and  that  every- 
thing pointed  to  an  easy  Democratic  victory  in  1889  if  the 
party  were  harmonious.  The  election  returns  indicated  a 
plurality  for  Taylor;  but,  as  there  were  many  charges  of 
fraud  against  the  managers  of  both  parties,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  count  the  ballots  again.  A  re-count,  which  was 
begun  November  10,  sustained  the  Republican  claim;  but, 
because  of  continued  protests,  the  matter  went  to  the  State 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  for  final  decision.  All 
three  members  of  the  board  were  partisans  of  Goebel,  and 
one  of  them,  Judge  Pryor,  had  appeared  on  the  stump  in  his 
behalf  during  the  campaign.  In  making  their  decision, 
however,  they  did  not  allow  personal  or  political  bias  to  in- 
fluence them,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  December  9, 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Pryor,  two  of  the  commissioners,  signed 
the  election  certificate  of  the  Republican  candidate,  thus 
declaring  him  governor-elect.  Commissioner  Poyntz  alone 
dissented  and  filed  a  minority  report.  The  plurality  con- 
ceded to  Taylor  by  the  Election  Board  was  2,383.  He 
therefore  became  Governor  Bradley's  successor;  but  upon 
the  assembling  of  the  legislature,  the  Goebel  partisans 
brought  the  question  before  the  body  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  its  duty  to  go  behind  the  returns  as  certified  by  the 
commissioners,  and,  if  sufficient  evidence  of  fraud  were  dis- 
covered, to  unseat  the  Republican  state  officials.  What  the 
legislature's  decision  will  be  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  Governor  Taylor  will  be  unseated. 

In  Iowa  the  issue  was  clearly  defined  at  the  beginning  of 
the  canvass  as  being  the  administration's  policy  regarding 
the  Philippines  (p.  655).  The  Republican  governor,  Leslie 
M.  Shaw,  was  a  candidate  for  reelection.  His  record  was  so 
good,  and  the  character  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  White,  so  com- 
mendable, that  personalities  did  not  enter  into  the  campaign 
to  divert  attention  from  the  main  question.  The  plurality  of 
more  than  56,000  given  to  Governor  Shaw  showed  unmistak- 
able confidence  in  the  President's  expansion  policy  as  well 
as  cordial  approval  of  the  state  executive. 
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Maryland,  like  Kentucky,  was  taken  from  the  Democratic 
column  by  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1895,  and  gave  Mc- 
Kinley  its  electoral  vote  in  1896.  This  year  Gov.  Lloyd 
Lowndes  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  reelection.  His 
opponent  was  John  Walter  Smith.  The  questions  on  which 
the  campaign  turned  were  almost  altogether  local,  Governor 
Lowndes  had  given  an  admittedly  good  administration,  but 
had  recently  incurred  the  bitter  opposition  of  United  States 
Senator  Wellington  (Rep).  The  Democratic  candidate  was 
successful,  receiving  a  plurality  of  about  12,000. 

In  Mississippi  there  was  no  Republican  candidate,  the 
contest  for  the  governorship  lying  between  the  Democrats 
and  the  Populists.  The  latter  polled  but  6,000  votes  from  a 
total  of  about  50,000,  The  Republicans  of  the  state  have 
not  nominated  a  candidate  for  governor  in  several  years. 
Since  the  People's  Party  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  offered 
the  principal  opposition  to  the  Democrats.  It  has,  however, 
never  succeeded  in  polling  more  than  18,000  votes  in  a  state 
election. 

The  contest  in  New  York  state  was  for  the  election  of 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  member  of  con- 
gress in  the  34th  District,  and  supreme  court  justices  in 
the  I  St,  5th,  6th,  and  8th  Judicial  Districts.  Moreover,  four 
constitutional  amendments  were  submitted  to  the  voters. 

Amendment  No.  i  gave  to  the  municipal  assembly  of  New  York 
the  powers  of  a  board  of  supervisors. 

Amendment  No.  2  permitted  the  deduction  of  the  debts  of  the 
counties  included  within  the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  city  debt,  in 
estimating  the  debt  limit. 

Amendment  No.  3  designated  the  supreme  court  justices  as  mem- 
bers of  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court. 

Amendment  No.  4  provided  for  additional  appointments  to  the 
bench  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

All  the  amendments  were  passed  by  large  majorities. 
Although  all  were  important,  the  one  immediately  affecting 
the  greatest  interests  was  that  which  concerned  the  debt 
limit  of  New  York  City.  Ever  since  consolidation  the  muni- 
cipal government  has  declared  itself  greatly  hampered  by 
the  restrictions  placed  by  the  charter  upon  the  limit  of 
indebtedness  which  the  municipality  was  allowed  to  assume. 
Edward  B.  Vreeland  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the 
34th  District  over  Stillman  E.  Lewis  (Dem.),  by  a  majority 
of  9,000.  In  the  5th,  6th,  and  8th  Judicial  Districts,  the 
Republican  candidates  for  justiceships  were  elected ;  but  in 
the  1st,  the  New  York  District,  the  Democratic  ticket  was 
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elected.  The  parties  concerned  in  the  city  election  were  the 
Democratic,  the  Republican,  the  Citizens'  Union,  and  the  In- 
dependent Labor  Party  (p.  621).  All  factions  united  in  the 
nomination  of  Justice  George  C.  Barrett  (Dem.)  for  the 
supreme  court.  The  Republican  organization,  the  Citizens' 
Union,  and  the  Labor  Party  united  against  Tammany  on  the 
remainder  of  the  ticket  (p.  666).  The  chief  candidate  of 
the  fusion  ticket,  the  one  who  stood  for  the  principle  of  non- 
assessment  of  judicial  candidates,  was  ex-Justice  Joseph  R. 
Daly.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  union  of  the  elements 
opposed  to  Tammany,  the  Democratic  ticket  was  elected,  its 
candidates  receiving  majorities  of  more  than  50,000.  In  the 
election  of  the  legislature,  the  Republicans  increased  their 
majority  by  4.  Of  all  the  contests,  that  in  the  19th  District 
(New  York  City)  was  the  most  exciting,  Mr.  Mazet,  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  for  investigating  the  New 
York  City  government  (pp.  412,  661),  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  reelection.  The  Citizens'  Union  nominated 
Perez  M.  Stewart,  who  had  before  been  elected  on  an  inde- 
pendent platform.  In  order  to  show  their  hostility  to  the 
animus  of  the  Mazet  Committee,  the  leaders  of  Tammany 
Hall  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  he 
was  placed  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  After  a  bitter  contest 
Mr.  Stewart  was  elected  by  a  small  majority. 

The  Republicans  of  New  Jersey  increased  their  majority 
in  the  state  legislature  on  joint  ballot  by  7  votes.  No  state 
officials  were  elected. 

Pennsylvania  chose  but  one  state  official,  the  treasurer. 
For  this  office  the  Republicans  nominated  Lieut.-Col.  James 
E.  Barnett,  of  the  loth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which  had 
shortly  before  returned  from  service  in  the  Philippines. 
He  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  The  candidacy  of 
this  soldier  helped  to  identify  the  Republican  campaign  with 
the  conquest  of  the  Philippines. 

The  issue  in  Nebraska  was  the  question  of  Colonel  Bry- 
an's continued  leadership  in  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Democrats  and  Populists  united  in  supporting  ex-Governor 
Holcomb  for  the  office  of  supreme  court  judge  (p.  660). 
The  platform  adopted  by  the  fusion  party  opposed  trusts  and 
imperialism.  It  was  felt  throughout  the  country  that  Colonel 
Bryan  was  making  the  *'  fight  of  his  life ;  "  that  if  he  lost  his 
own  state,  the  blow  to  his  prestige  as  a  national  leader  would 
be  incalculable,  while  a  victory  for  the  ticket  which  he  sup- 
ported  would    make    his    renomination    for  the    presidency 

[Continued  on  page  863.] 
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practically  certain.  There  was  certainly  cause  for  him  to 
take  satisfaction  in  his  party's  majority,  which  reached 
15,000. 

The  fusion  ticket  in  South  Dakota  fared  much  worse 
than  that  of  Nebraska.  The  Republican  ticket  for  supreme 
court  justices  was  successful  by  a  majority  over  the  com- 
bined Democratic  and  Populist  parties  of  about  6,200. 

In  Virginia  the  state  legislature  was  elected,  and  is  Dem- 
ocratic by  a  very  large  majority. 

As  to  the  general  significance  of  the  results  of  the  state 
elections  there  are  diversified  opinions.  The  most  candid  of 
the  Anti-Imperialistic  newspapers,  however,  admit  that  the 
President's  policy  was  evidently  approved.  As  regards  trusts, 
the  results  seem  to  show  that  neither  party  gained  much 
over  the  other  concerning  a  question  on  which  both  took 
practically  the  same  stand.  Both  denounced  trusts,  but  dif- 
fered from  each  other  as  to  their  cause.  The  Democrats 
charge  their  existence  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  high  tariff, 
while  the  Republicans  attribute  them  to  other  causes.  It  is 
generally  felt  that  they  constitute  a  question  of  no  easy  solu- 
tion, and  that  knowledge  and  discussion  of  their  nature  and 
bearing  on  industry  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where 
political  parties  can  advantageously  deal  with  them.  The 
question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  not  discussed  so 
prominently  as  the  other  two  great  issues.  Hence,  the  result 
of  the  elections  indicates  little  as  to  the  mind  of  the  people 
regarding  it. 

For  a  comparative  study  of  the  results  of  the  state  elec- 
tions of  1899  and  those  of  1898,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  accompanying  tabulated  statement  (p.  852).  If  a  gov- 
ernor was  elected  in  1899,  his  name  appears  in  the  column 
headed  "  Governor."  If  any  other  state  officers  were  elected, 
the  name  of  the  office  appears.  The  Republicans  appear  in 
Bold  Face  type,  Democrats  in  Roman. 


CURRENCY  REFORM. 

WHATEVER  doubts  may  have  existed  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  standard  of  American  currency  during 
the  last  generation,  these  doubts  have  now  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  introduction  of  bills  in  both  houses  of  the  56th 
Congress  declaring  unequivocally  for  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard.    In  the  opinion  of  advocates  of  that  standard,  the  gold 
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basis  has  prevailed  in  this  country  since  the  act  of  1873, 
which  demonetized  silver  and  declared  that  a  gold  dollar  of 
certain  weight  and  fineness  should  thereafter  be  the  *'  unit 
of  value."  The  principle  embodied  in  that  measure  was 
subsequently,  they  say,  adhered  to  in  the  act  of  1890,  which 
made  known -to  all  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  in  the  mone- 
tary circulation  of  the  country.  Believers  in  bimetallism,  on 
the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  double  standard,  in  one  form 
or  another,  has  prevailed  almost  throughout  the  history  of 
our  national  existence.  The  legislation  now  proposed,  which 
has  the  undivided  support  of  regular  Republicans,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  its  meaning,  putting  that  party  on 
record  as  unequivocally  devoted  to  the  single  gold  standard. 
Gold  Standard  Bills.  —  The  bill  drafted  by  the  committee 
of  the  Republican  caucus  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
appointed  in  February,  1899  (pp.  98,  359),  was  introduced 
in  the  house  by  Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet  (Rep.,  Ind.)  on  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  56th  Congress  early  in 
December.     Its  leading  features  are  as  follows: 

The  opening  section  declares:  "That  the  standard  unit  of  value 
shall,  as  now,  be  the  dollar,  and  shall  consist  of  twenty- five  and  eight- 
tenths  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  or  twenty-three  and  twenty-two- 
one  hundredths  grains  of  pure  gold,  being  the  one-tenth  part  of  the 
eagle." 

This  is  followed  by  provisions  for  maintaining  the  paper  and  the 
silver  money  at  a  parity  with  gold. 

All  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  government  and  all  United 
States  notes  shall  be  redeemed  in  gold. 

A  Division  of  Issue  and  Redemption  in  the  Treasury  Department  is 
created. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  authorized  to  sell  bonds,  if  neces- 
sary, to  maintain  the  gold  reserve,  provision  being  thus  made  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  so-called  "endless  chain." 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  coin 
the  silver  bullion  in  the  treasury  into  subsidiary  coin. 

National  banks  are  authorized  to  issue  circulation  up  to  the  par 
value  of  the  bonds  deposited  by  them,  instead  of  90  per  cent,  as  under 
existing  law. 

A  tax  of  one- tenth  of  i  per  cent  on  the  value  of  national  bank  fran- 
chises is  provided. 

National  banks  with  $25,000  capital  (instead  of  the  $50,000  minimum 
now  required)  may  be  established  in  towns  of  not  over  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  -debate  on  the  house  bill,  which  lasted  from  Decem- 
ber II  to  December  16,  revealed  much  division  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic ranks.  Its  most  striking  incident,  perhaps,  was  the 
speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  fusionist   (Dem.  and  Pop.)  in  politics,  and   a  free-silver 
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advocate  of  national  reputation,  who  declared,  among  other 
things : 

"I  am  constrained  to  the  opinion  that  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i6  to 

1  is  not  and  cannot  again  be  an  issue  of  overshadowing  importance.  .  .  . 
Viewing  the  magnificent  prosperity  which  to-day  abounds,  ...  I,  for 
one,  have  no  pride  of  political  opinion  which  I  will  place  as  a  barrier  to 
impede  the  .triumphal  march  of  the  present  order  of  affairs.  With 
American  homes  bathed  in  the  golden  sunshine  of  prosperity,  my  parti- 
sanship shrivels,  as  it  ought,  and  my  patriotism  exults,  as  it  should." 

On  December  i8  the  bill  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
190  to  150,  showing  a  majority  more  than  twice  that  which 
the  average  Republican  measure  can  expect  to  command  in 
the  house  during  the  56th  Congress. 

Every  Republican  voted  for  the  bill.  Eleven  Democrats  also  sup- 
ported it,  —  namely,  Clayton,  Driggs,  Fitzgerald,  Levy,  Ruppert,  Scud- 
der,  Underhill,  and  Wilson  (N.  Y.);  McAleer  (Penn.);  Thayer  (Mass.); 
and  Denny  (Md.).  Four  other  Democratic  votes  were  not  recorded 
either  way —  Roberts  (Utah),  who  was  denied  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship; Wheeler  and  Stallings  (Ala.),  who  had  not  been  sworn  in;  and 
Smith  (Md.),  recently  elected  governor  of  that  state. 

A  senate  bill  along  similar  lines,  drafted  by  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  upper  house, 
was  reported  to  the  senate  December  19,  by  Mr.  Aldrich 
(Rep.,  R.  I.),  and  debate  thereon  fixed  for  the  reassembling 
of  Congress  after  the  holiday  recess. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  senate  bill  and  that  passed 
by  the  house,  consists  in  the  plan  attached  to  the  latter  for  refunding  the 
national  debt.  It  authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  receive  any 
outstanding  bonds  bearing  interest  at  5,  4,  or  3  per  cent,  and  maturing 
prior  to  1908,  and  to  issue  in  exchange  therefor  gold  bonds  bearing  2  per 
cent  interest  and  running  thirty  years.  Then  there  is  a  proviso  annexed 
that  "  none  of  such  outstanding  bonds  shall  be  received  in  such  exchange 
at  a  valuation  greater  than  their  present  worth  to  yield  an  income  of 

2  1-4  per  cent  per  annum,"  and  the  new  bonds  are  to  be  issued  at  not 
less  than  par. 

The  conditions  laid  down  in  the  bill  make  the  problem 
of  refunding  the  national  debt  represented  in  the  outstand- 
ing bonds  of  the  classes  named,  an  extremely  intricate  one. 
These  bonds  amount  to  about  $850,000,000,  with  a  present 
market  value  of  about  $950,000,000.  The  bill  manifestly 
contemplates  some  increase  of  the  principal  of  the  debt. 


THE  YUKON  GOLD  FIELDS. 

The  Cape  Nome  DigfgfingS.  —  Latest  reports  from  the 
Cape -Nome  district  (p.  603)  bear  out  the  statement  that  the 
country  is  exceptionally  rich  in  gold,  which  is  found  in  very 
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profitable  quantities  in  the  sands  of  the  beach  and  even  in 
the  sea-bottom.  Next  to  the  beach  is  a  stretch  of  level  land 
extending  back  three  or  four  miles,  known  as  the  tundra, 
which  is  also  very  rich  in  paying  ground.  Ledges  of  high- 
grade  quartz  have  been  located  in  the  foot-hills  back  of  the 
tundra.  The  beach-diggings  for  more  than  sixty  miles  have 
proved  so  profitable  hitherto  that  little  other  prospecting  has 
been  done.  Further  to  the  northwest,  in  the  region  about 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Bering  strait,  the  deposits  are  said 
to  be  equally  rich. 

Canadian  RegfUlations.  —  The  Canadian  government  in 
October  amended  the  regulations  governing  placer  mining  so 
as  to  render  them  less  onerous  to  miners  on  .the  Yukon, 
where  the  former  requirements  worked  great  hardships 
(Vol.  8,  p.  859 ;  Vol.  9,  p.  99).  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments is  as  follows : 

A  claim  must  be  re-recorded  every  year,  and  the  mining  recorder 
must  be  satisfied  that  work  upon  it,  to  the  vakie  of  $200,  has  been  done 
each  year.  Miners  holding  adjoining  claims  may  work  them  in  partner- 
ship to  the  number  of  eight.  In  lieu  of  the  required  work  the  owner  of 
a  claim  may  pay  to  the  mining  recorder  $200  a  year  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  $400  thereafter.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  work  has  not 
been  done,  nor  the  commutation  fee  paid,  $250  will  be  charged  against 
the  claim;  and  if  this  lien  is  not  discharged  by  payment  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  the  claim  reverts  to  the  Crown,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
minister  of  the  interior  may  direct. 

The  Output.  —  Preliminary  reports  from  the  United 
States  Mint,  issued  at  the  close  of  the  year,  show  that  Cali- 
fornia produced  in  1899  gold  worth  about  ^15,000,000,  and 
silver  about  $636,000,  being  a  slight  increase  in  both  over 
last  year.  The  territory  of  Alaska  doubled  its  product,  re- 
turning for  1899  $4,917,821  in  gold,  and  $82,680  in  silver. 
The  Klondike  output  for  the  year  was  $16,110,129  in  gold 
and  $114,617  in  silver,  an  increase  of  about  one-third  in 
each.  The  Klondike's  annual  yield  exceeds  that  of  Cal- 
ifornia for  the  first  time. 


THE  REaPROCITY  POLICY 

WHEN  the  reciprocity  treaties  recently  negotiated  (pp. 
364,  604)  were  transmitted  to  the  senate,  December 
6,  it  became  known  that  the  convention  respecting 
the  British  West  Indian  island  of  Trinidad  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  that  the  list  of  treaties  included  one  with  the 
Argentine  Republic. 
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Treaty  with  Ar§fentina.  —  in  order  to  become  effective, 
the  treaty  with  the  Argentine  RepubHc  must  be  ratified,  and 
ratifications  exchanged  not  later  than  February  lo,  1900. 

The  treaty  provides  for  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
present  duties  on  Argentine  sugar,  hides,  and  wool,  in  return 
for  which  the  United  States  secures  the  following  reductions 
on  American  goods  sent  to  Argentina : 

Fifty  per  cent  on  canned  salmon,  lobsters,  and  shrimp,  canned 
corn,  succotash,  tomatoes,  apples,  and  other  fruits  (excepting  peaches, 
pears,  quinces,  apricots,  and  cherries),  windmills,  and  dried  or  evap- 
orated fruits  and  paraffin  wax.  Twenty  per  cent  on  bacon,  oatmeal, 
cracked  wheat,  hominy,  corn,  grits,  cornstarch,  maizena,  and  other 
cereal  foods,  sail  twine,  and  cotton  rope.  Fifteen  per  cent  on  white 
])ine,  spruce  pine,  Oregon  pine,  yellow  pine,  oak,  and  ash  lumber,  un- 
dressed.    Six  and  one  quarter  per  cent  on  cottonseed  oil. 

The  advocates  of  the  treaty  contend  that  it  will  not  be 
injurious  to  the  wool-growing  industry  of  the  United  States. 
An  official  statement  issued  from  Washington  declares : 

The  total  import  of  wool  into  the  United  States  for  1899,  from  all 
countries,  was  76,736,000  pounds.  Of  this,  from  the  Argentine  came 
only  7,957,000  pounds,  a  very  small  portion  of  our  aggregate  importa- 
tion. It  appears  that  our  woolen  factories  require,  notwithstanding 
high  duties,  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  wool  to  supplement  the  domestic 
product.  There  is  no  proposal  for  any  reduction  of  wool  duties  in  favor 
of  any  other  foreign  country.  It  is  evident  that  the  proposed  reduction 
for  Argentine  wools  alone  can  have  no  effect  on  our  market  prices.  The 
majority  of  the  wool  is  of  the  coarsest  class  (for  carpets,  etc.),  which  is 
not  at  all,  or  but  little,  supplied  by  this  country.  If  other  countries  im- 
posed the  same  high  duties  with  ourselves  upon  raw  wools  imported  for 
manufacture,  this  reduction  of  duty  would  turn  the  tide  of  wool  supply 
to  the  United  States.  But  other  nations  have  adopted  the  policy  of  free 
admission  of  wool.  Consequently,  the  Argentine  wool  seeks  the  Euro- 
pean free  markets  —  France,  Germany,  lielgium,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
etc. — -and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  statistics  for  eleven  months  of  1898-99  show  that  during  that 
period  the  Argentine  exported  461,181  bales  of  wool.  Of  this,  over 
450,000  bales  went  to  the  free  ports  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  ab- 
sence of  duties  in  the  wool-manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  Argen- 
tine wools  tend  thither  because  freights  are  cheaper  there  than  to  the 
United  States  by  about  30  per  cent. 

Opposition  to  French  Treaty.— A  formidable  opposition 

in  this  country  to  ratification  renders  uncertain  the  fate  of 
the  Franco- American  treaty  signed  on  July  24  (p.  604). 
The  fruit-growing  interests  in  California  and  Oregon  object 
to  the  reduction  of  American  duties  on  preserved  fruits  and 
olive  oil ;  and  manufacturers  of  all  classes  to  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  reductions  make  similar  objections.  Among 
the  features  of  the  treaty  severely  criticized  are  the  provi- 
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sions  excepting  from  the  minimum  rates  of  the  French  tariff 
dressed  skins  and  hides,  boots  and  shoes,  porcelain,  butter, 
cheese,  etc. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS* 

An  International  Commercial  Congress  —  said  to  be  the 
first  gathering  of  its  kind  —  organized  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museums  in  con- 
nection with  the  National 
Export  Exposition  (pp. 
629-632),  was  in  session 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
October  12-  November 
I.  It  was  semi-official 
in  character ;  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitations 
sent  out  through  the 
State  Department  at 
Washington,  about  forty 
governments  named  en- 
voys to  the  congress; 
over  200  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other 
trades  bodies,  and  hun- 
dreds of  leading  busi- 
ness houses  in  almost 
every  important  country, 
sent  representatives. 
Following,  in  substance, 
are  the  resolutions  of 
the  congress,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

1 .  Recommending  all  nations  to  join  in  a  union  for  the  registration 
of  trade  marks,  and  asserting  that  the  assimilation  of  trade-mark  laws  to 
a  common  standard  is  necessary  for  the  full  protection  of  commerce. 

2.  Recommending  all  governments  to  establish  a  parcels  post 
system.  ^  ^ 

3-  Urging  that  trade  statistics  for  all  countries  should  be  assimi- 
lated for  purposes  of  comparison. 

4.  Requesting  the  nations  to  establish  an  international  bureau  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  agricultural  reports,  especially  relat- 
nig  to  cereals.  f  j 

5.  Recommending  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museums  to  the 
support  of  governments  and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  expressing  the 
opmion  that  the  reciprocal  commercial  relations  of  the  world  would  be 
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vastly  promoted  by  the  creation  in  each  country  of  a  similar  international 
bureau  of  commercial  information,  all  conjointly  to  act  as  an  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Commerce. 

6.  Recommending  international  arbitration  as  far  as  possible. 

7.  Indorsing  the  speedy  construction  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal. 

8.  Recommending  to  all  governments  the  free  exchange  of  art  and 
artistic  works. 

It  is  announced  that  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Musemns  will  be  changed  to  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  Commerce. 


GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

AngflO-German  Relations.  —  German  dislike  of  England 
and  English  disdain  of  Germany  have  been  among  the  more 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  European  international  rela- 
tions for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Just  why  there  should 
be  any  animosity  on  the  part  of  either  of  these  two  peoples 
toward  the  other  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  that  such 
dislike  has  existed  was  made  clear  at  the  moment  when  the 
Jameson  raid  served  as  a  spark  to  ignite  it.  Since  the  ex- 
citement of  that  time  cooled,  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples 
have  continued  in  their  normal  course.  The  two  govern- 
ments, by  one  or  two  diplomatic  agreements,  have  been 
brought  into  closer  relationship  than  before,  and  only  the 
Samoan  difficulty  has  arisen  to  cause  any  tension.  At  that 
time,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  the  Germans  were  prone 
to  lay  the  greater  fault  at  England's  door,  even  before  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  were  at  hand.  But  this  difficulty  was  over- 
come so  happily  that  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  Guildhall  speech 
on  November  9,  could  allude  to  the  settlement  as  "  an  agree- 
ment which  is  agreeably  pleasant  and  advantageous  to  both 
powers." 

The  supreme  test  of  the  feeling  of  the  German  people 
toward  the  British  policy  and  aim  occurred  when  war  broke 
out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal.  Any  fear 
that  the  Emperor  might  seek  opportunity  to  intervene  to  the 
detriment  of  the  English  was  speedily  dissipated,  but  the 
sentiments  of  the  German  people  and  press  remained  to  be 
reckoned  with.  And  it  is  to  be  said  that  if  the  press  is  a  fair 
exponent  of  the  people's  opinions,  there  existed  not  only 
opposition  to  England's  claims  in  South  Africa,  but  distrust 
of  her  motives,  dislike  of  her  spirit,  and  hostility  to  her  in- 
stitutions. While  German  interests  in  South  Africa  were  not 
closely  enough  akin  to  those  of  President  Kriiger's  republic 
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to  give  the  imperial  government  excuse  or  desire  to  interfere, 
the  German  people  as  a  rule  proclaimed  their  sympathy  for 
that  republic  with  no  uncertain  voice. 

The  Emperor's  Visit  to  England.  —  At  the  juncture  when 
the  continental  hostility  was  most  apparent  and  Great  Brit- 
ain's "splendid  isolation"  was  becoming  almost  painfully 
conspicuous,  Emperor  William  announced  his  intention  to 
visit  England.  The  visit  had,  to  be  sure,  been  planned  long 
before ;  but  that  the  Emperor  sought  no  pretext  to  defer  it, 
was  evidence  of  his  good-will  towards  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty's government. 

On  November  20  the  imperial  yacht  Hohenzollern  entered  the  harbor 
of  Portsmouth,  where  the  emperor  was  welcomed  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  During  his  few  days'  visit  to  the  English  royal  family,  he  was" 
received  with  marked  good-will  by  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  When  he  departed,  it  was  said  that  he  had, 
by  his  gracious  and  pleasing  bearing,  disarmed  a  great  deal  of  the  preju- 
dice known  to  exist  regarding  him.  In  order  that  this  visit  should  not 
indicate  an  undue  partiality  for  England,  William  met  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
at  Potsdam,  a  few  days  before  starting  for  England.  The  two  sover- 
eigns conversed  amicably  together,  a  further  evidence  of  William's 
recognized  purpose  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  the  governments  of 
Europe.  Just  what  ulterior  motive  William  may  have  had  in  visiting 
the  Queen,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  were  any  such  design,  is  not 
known.  He  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Salisbury  and  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Whatever  the  nature  of  these  conferences  was,  it  is  cer- 
tain, judging  from  what  has  since  transpired,  that  the  two  governments 
understand  to-day  more  clearly  than  heretofore  that  they  have  a  com- 
munity of  interest  as  well  as  a  field  of  rivalry,  that  the  spheres  of  influ- 
ence which  each  possesses  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  will  be  best 
preserved  by  mutual  good  understanding,  and  that  all  their  interests 
demand  a  clearer  recognition  of  each  other's  worth.  A  noticeable  modi- 
fication of  the  asperity  of  the  German  press  became  evident  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  year.  Evidently  the  nation  approves  of  its  em- 
peror's expression  of  good-will  for  their  great  rival. 

To  any  one  who  has  looked  carefully  into  the  subject,  Ger- 
man dislike  of  England  is  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  differ- 
ence in  political  institutions  and  to  trade  rivalry.  Germans 
always  looked  askance  at  Gladstone  and  all  the  reforms  that 
he  advocated.  They  have  ridiculed  the  steady  liberalizing 
and  democratic  tendencies  of  the  British  government  during 
the  last  generation.  They  have  found  English  free  trade  an 
obstacle  to  their  commercial  success  in  certain  directions. 
As  time  has  gone  on,  the  success  of  reform  in  England  has 
changed  German  ridicule  into  the  natural  aversion  which  the 
people  of  a  monarchy  of  absolute  tendencies  instinctively  feel 
for  those  of  a  liberal  kingdom.  Commercial  rivalry,  too,  the 
dread  that  England  would  secure  markets  which  Germans 
considered  necessary  to  the  expansion  of  their  own  trade, 
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has  been  so  keen  as  often  to  become  bitter.  The  year  closes, 
however,  with  a  better  and  healthier  feeling  between  the  two 
nations.  The  policy  of  William  of  late  has  appeared  to.  in- 
volve the  securing  of  English  friendship,  and  he  has  been 
almost  unexpectedly  successful. 

The  Continent  and  South  Africa.  — As  has  been  inti- 
mated, at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  England  found  herself 
almost  without  sympathizers  on  the  continent.  The  reasons 
why  Spain  and  Russia  should  appear  to  look  with  disfavor 
upon  any  English  project  are  obvious.  The  phases  through 
which  German  feeling  went  have  already  been  outlined. 
The  Italian  government  was  understood  to  favor  England. 
Its  attitude  w^as  certainly  more  cordial  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  continental  countries.  The  most  outspoken  oppo- 
sition to  England  was  found  in  France.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  this.  French  antipathy  to  England  is,  as  the 
best  informed  observers  assure  us,  inveterate  and  therefore 
more  intense,  than  their  more  recent  dislike  of  Germany. 
This  animosity  had  recently  been  reawakened  by  the  forced 
abandonment  of  Fashoda  and  the  English  sympathy  with 
Dreyfus.  When,  therefore,  England  became  involved  in  war, 
the  first  thought  of  many  political  agitators  and  the  first 
exhortation  of  numerous  journals  were,  "  Help  the  Boers  and 
avenge  P'ashoda."  The  government,  of  course,  was  neutral 
and  dignified.  The  more  responsible  of  the  newspapers, 
Le  Journal  des  Debats,  Le  Temps,  and  Le  Matin,  pursued 
from  the  first  an  even  tenor,  inclining  naturally  to  the  side 
of  the  Boers,  but  never  joining  in  the  humiliating  cry  for 
vengeance.  The  reactionaries,  whose  one  aim  is  to  over- 
throw the  present  government  and  whose  efforts  have  been 
repeatedly  foiled,  desired  to  irritate  England  to  such  a  point 
that  a  protest  from  her  to  the  French  government  would  put 
the  latter  in  such  a  bad  light  before  the  country  that  it 
would  fall.  To  that  end  a  "  policy  of  pin-pricks  "  was  insti- 
tuted. The  papers  of  the  boulevards  abounded  in  outra- 
geous abuse  of  England  and  the  English.  Some  of  the 
more  abandoned  of  the  comic  papers  published  grossly 
insulting  caricatures  of  Queen  Victoria.  These  attacks 
drew  forth  a  protest,  but  the  outcome  in  no  way  bettered  the 
reactionary  cause.  On  November  30  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
ferred to  these  attacks  and  protested,  saying,  "  Our  neigh- 
bors had  better  mend  their  ways."  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
French  premier,  issued  a  statement  that  the  sellers  of  all 
such  caricatures,  whether  of  French  or  German  publication, 
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would  be  prosecuted.  As  some  of  the  German  attacks  upon 
the  Queen  had  been  as  virulent  as  those  at  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain protested,  the  reactionary  attack  was  defeated  and 
the  English  desires  served  at  the  same  time.  Like  all  kin- 
dred agitations,  the  fierceness  of  the  attacks  on  England 
soon  began  to  abate,  though  it  has  by  no  means  given  place 
to  any  such  good-will  as  is  manifest  in  Germany. 

There  was  much  talk  and  perhaps  some  dread  in  England 
lest  Russia  should  take  advantage  of  England's  preoccupa- 
tion to  make  an  attack  on  India.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
such  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Russia ;  and  gradually  expec- 
tation that  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  would  involve  other 
European  nations  was  changed  into  certainty  that  it  would 
not. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Speech.  — Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  made  a  speech  at 
Leicester,  November  30,  which  has  caused  much  speculation 
and  comment  throughout  the  world. 

He  referred  to  the  good  feeling  existing  between  England  and 
America,  and  pointed  out  how  slow  of  growth  it  had  been  on  the 
American  side.  After  relating  the  causes  of  American  prejudice  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  overcome,  he  continued  : 

"  The  union,  —  the  alliance,  if  you  please,  —  the  understanding  be- 
tween these  two  great  nations,  is  indeed  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
the  world.  But  there  is  something  more  which  I  think  any  far-seeing 
English  statesman  must  have  long  desired,  that  we  should  not  remain 
permanently  isolated  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  I  think  that  the 
moment  that  aspiration  was  formed,  it  must  have  appeared  evident  to 
everybody  that  the  natural  alliance  is  between  ourselves  and  the  great 
German  empire.  .  .  .  Wefindour  system  of  justice,  we  find  our  literature, 
we  find  the  very  base  and  foundation  on  which  our  language  is  estab- 
lished, the  same  in  the  two  countries ;  and  if  the  union  between  England 
and  America  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  cause  of  peace,  a  new  'I'riple 
Alliance  between  the  Teutonic  race  and  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be  a  still  more  potent  influence  in  the  future  of 
the  world. " 

Such  frank  speech  on  the  part  of  a  British  cabinet  officer 
is  so  unusual,  and  the  policy  that  he  announced  was  so  un- 
like the  ordinary  reserve  of  English  statesmen  when  discus- 
sing foreign  affairs,  that  the  whole  world  was  eager  to  hear 
what  interpretation  the  three  nations  would  put  upon  it.  In 
England  the  meaning  that  the  speech  seemed  to  bear  on  its 
surface  was  at  once  repudiated.  The  London  limes  depre- 
cated it  inasmuch  as  the  world  at  large  would  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  free  conditions  of  public  speech  in  England,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  see  that  beneath  the  candid  surface 
of  the  speech  there  was  merely  the  same  spirit  of  fraternal 
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kindness  that  had  found  less  radical  expression  in  the  utter- 
ances of  many  public  men  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
Opinion  in  Germany  was  in  harmony  with  English  sentiment 
in  decrying  anything  that  tended  toward  an  alliance  between 
the  two  nations.  Prominent  papers  and  individuals  of  both 
countries  renounced  all  desire  for  what  they  termed  entan- 
gling alUances.     While  the  two  European  nations  criticized 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  utter- 
ances in  guarded  man- 
ner, there  was  more  frank 
repudiation  in  America 
of  the  idea  of  the  so- 
called  "  Triple  Alliance." 
Americans  generally 
have  been  slow  to  call 
the  new  phase  of  Anglo- 
American  relations  by 
any  more  definite  name 
than  "  an  understand- 
ing." Naturally,  then, 
when  an  English  states- 
man boldly  referred  to  it 
as  an  alliance,  there  was 
a  strong,  though  unoffi- 
cial, protest  on  the  part 
of  vast  numbers  of  the 
people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Vatican  in  Di- 
plomacy. —  The  budget 
committee  of  the  French 
legislature  early  in  November  formulated  a  bill  depriving 
the  Vatican  of  its  diplomatic  representative  in  Paris.  The 
arguments  put  forth  in  favor  of  the  measure  admitted  the 
spiritual  claims  of  the  Holy  See,  but  denied  the  political 
claims  involved  in  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  courtesies. 
At  the  same  time,  measures  were  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  the  power  of  the  politico-religious  associations 
which  are  strongly  suspected  of  being  deeply  involved  in 
Royalist  conspiracies.  The  trial  of  the  Assumptionist  Fath- 
ers for  abusing  their  privileges  as  a  religious  order  was  the 
first  of  the  restrictive  measures  to  be  determined  upon. 

Early  in   December   the    Ossematore   Romano,   a    Papal 
organ  of  great  authority,  announced  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
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English  Catholics  to  be  Ultramontane  and  Clerical  first  and 
British  afterwards,  and  that  they  ought  to  place  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  before  the  claims  of  their  motherland. 
Such  advice  has  had  little  effect  upon  English  Catholics, 
whose  patriotism  has  been  conspicuous  ever  since  they 
united  with  the  English  Protestants  against  the  power  of 
Spain. 

The  French  Navy.  —  No  little  comment  was  caused, 
about  the  last  of  December,  by  some  remarks  of  M.  Lockroy, 
French  ex-minister  of  marine,  in  comparing  the  strength  of 
the  French  navy  with  the  English  marine  power.  He  de- 
clared that  on  the  sea  the  English  were  nearly  twice  as  strong 
as  the  French;  that  the  former  had  numerous  and  convenient 
coaling  stations,  while  the  French  had  neglected  to  secure 
or  improve  those  that  they  might  have  had ;  and  that,  finally, 
this  fleet,  second  in  size  among  the  navies  of  the  world,  was 
merely  an  ornament,  principally  for  lack  of  bases  of  supply. 
In  view  of  this  weakness,  M.  Lockroy  advised  the  anti- 
English  element  to  repress  their  expressions  of  animosity  for 
their  neighbor  across  the  Channel. 
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The  Soudan.  —  There  threatens  to  be  trouble  for  Great 
Britain  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district.  Belgium  is  claiming 
a  part  of  the  province  under  the  old  agreement  by  which 
she  was  to  give  up  a  strip  of  territory  along  the  west  coast 
of  Tanganyika  for  it  (Vol.  4,  p.  ^t^^).  This  strip  was  never 
made  over  to  Great  Britain,  however,  because  of  the  objec- 
tions of  France  and  Germany  (Vol.  4,  p.  334).  Furthermore, 
France,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  has  allowed 
the  Mahdi  and  the  French  to  overrun  and  occupy  parts  of 
the  province  conceded  to  them,  much  to  the  injury  of  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  Now  that  Great  Britain  has  won 
it  back  at  great  cost  of  life  and  treasure,  and  of  strained  re- 
lations with  France,  Belgium  puts  forward  her  claim  to  it.  A 
Belgian  company  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000  has  sent  an 
expedition  to  occupy  the  province. 

West  Africa.  —  The  last  remaining  unappropriated  bit  of 
territory  in  West  Africa,  called  the  "  neutral  zone,"  has  now 
been  divided  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  under  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Samoan  treaty  (p.  831). 
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The  line  of  partition  starts  from  the  junction  of  the  Daka  with  the 
Volta  river,  follows  the  Daka  for  some  distance  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, turns  due  north,  lying  nearly  upon  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  till 
it  reaches  the  parallel  of  io°  30',  and  then  turns  again  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  separating  the  provinces  of  Mamprusi  and  Chacos,  which 
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are  really  the  hmterland  of  the  neutral  zone  and  carry  the  partition  of 
the  English  and  German  spheres  to  the  French  border.  Of  these  two 
provmces,  Mamprusi,  with  its  capital  and  trade  centre,  Gambaga,  falls 
w- u'^^^V  "*^'"'  ^"^  Chacos,  with  Sansane  Mango,  falls  to  Germany. 
Within  the  zone  proper,  the  province  of  Dagomba  is  divided  so  that  the 
town  of  Yendi  falls  to  Germany,  and  that  of  Salaga  to  Great  Britain. 
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By  this  arrangement,  Great  Britain  seems  to  have 
secured  the  larger  share  territorially,  of  both  the  neutral 
zone  and  its  hinterland ;  while  it  is  thought  that  Germany's 
share  of  the  territory  has  been  better  developed,  and  so  is 
more  important  commercially.  Furthermore,  Great  Britain 
has  secured  full  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  small  but 
rich  bit  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  between  the  Volta  river 
and  German  Togoland,  which  has  always  been  demanded 
by  Germany  heretofore  as  the  price  of  any  West  African 
agreement. 

Zanzibar.  —  Another  item  of  the  Samoan  treaty  was  the 
agreement  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  abandon  her  extra- 
territorial rights  in  Zanzibar  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 
vided the  other  nations  possessing  tiie  same  rights  agreed  to 
their  abolition. 

Liberia.  —  A  recent  visit  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
Montgomery  to  Liberia  has  attracted  considerable  attention. 
It  is  thought  that  the  United  States  may  be  preparing  to 
secure  a  coaling  station  on  the  Liberian  coast,  a  concession 
which  Liberia  would  be  willing  to  grant,  undoubtedly.  More 
important  than  this  is  the  intimation  that  the  visit  is  con- 
nected with  a  move  which  Great  Britain  is  making  to  induce 
the  United  States  to  join  with  her  in  requesting  P'rance  to 
define  the  boundary  between  her  territories  and  those  of 
Liberia.  France  has  been  encroaching  on  Liberian  terri- 
tory for  some  time,  and  was  prevented  from  getting  a  large 
slice  of  it  in  1892  only  by  the  strenuous  protests  of  tlie 
United  States. 
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Bering  Sea  Claims.  —  Toward  the  end  of  October  it  was 
announced  that  a  protocol  had  been  negotiated  in  St. 
Petersburg  through  the  efforts  of  United  States  Ambassador 
Tower,  whereby  Russia  had  agreed  to  submit  to  an  arbitrator 
the  claims  against  her  amounting  to  about  $150,000,  arising 
out  of  the  seizure  by  Russian  men-of-war,  off  the  Siberian 
coast,  about  eight  years  ago,  of  three  American  sealing 
vessels,  the  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  the  Cape  Horn  Pigeon, 
and  the  C.  H.  White.  The  vessels  were,  at  the  time,  beyond 
the  ordinarily  recognized  three-mile  limit  from  the  shore,  but 
were  within  the  seven-mile  limit  which  Russia  now  claims 
should  be  recognized  by  international  law  as  the  limit  of 
marine  jurisdiction  off  coast,  the  latter  according  with  the 
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increased  range  of  modern  coast-defense  guns  more  accu- 
rately than  the  three-mile  line  which  originally  marked  the 
limit  of  cannon-reach.  Dr.  Asser,  a  Dutch  jurist,  who  was  a 
prominent  delegate  at  the  recent  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
is  named  as  arbitrator. 

A  Chinese-Mexican  Treaty.  —  On  December  26  official 

relations  between  China  and  Mexico  were,  for  the  first  time, 
established,  by  the  signing,  at  the  Mexican  embassy  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  a  general  treaty  of  trade,  navigation, 
and  immigration. 

Each  country  gives  the  other  most-favored- nation  treatment  as  to 
imports;  Mexico  secures  the  privilege,  now  enjoyed  by  other  important 
powers,  of  extra-territoriality  in  China;  and  immigration  is  left  unre- 
stricted. The  treaty  gives  promise  of  promoting  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  resources  of  Mexico  will  now  be 
largely  developed  by  Chinese  labor. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Nicaragua  has  recently  sought  to  have 
reconsidered  and  modified  the  award  made  in  1897  concern- 
ing her  disputed  boundary  with  Costa  Rica  (Vol.  7,  p.  626), 
claiming  error  in  statements  made  to  General  Alexander,  the 
referee  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  which  affected  his 
decision  and  deprived  Nicaragua  of  territory  on  Salinas  bay 
to  which  she  was  justly  entitled. 

A  parcels  post  treaty,  similar  to  others  now  in  force,  was 
signed  in  Washington,  December  4,  by  the  United  States  and 
Guatemala. 

.  The  only  treaty  now  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  is  that  which  ended  the  late  war  (Vol.  8,  p.  1017). 
It  covers  only  the  issues  concerned  in  that  contest,  and  does 
not  bear  on  commerce,  navigation,  extradition,  and  many 
other  matters  usually  covered  by  treaty  between  nations 
mutually  at  peace.  A  new  general  convention  of  commerce, 
amity,  and  friendship,  to  replace  that  swept  away  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  may  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the  near 
future. 
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THE  grand  lesson  of  the  fall  elections  (pp.  846-853)  was 
doubtless   that,  as   the    New  York  Tribune  remarked, 
they  show   indubitably   that   a    large    majority  of   the 
voters  mean  to  uphold  the  government  in  its  dealings  with 
the    Philippine    islands.      Thus    there    remains   to    foreign 
powers   not  the   least   shadow   of    pretext   for    interfering. 


UNITED   STATES  POLITICS. 


William  J.  Bryan's  judgment  of  the  results  was  that  they 
"  give  encouragement  to  those  who  hope  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Republican  party  in  1900."  The  Nation  finds  in  the 
judgments  of  Democratic  leaders  throughout  the  country  a 
universal  agreement  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  again  be  the  candi- 
date of  their  party  in  1900;  and  furthermore,  that  the  silver 
issue  must  be  a  chief  feature  of  the  campaign  once  more. 
Expansionism  is  no  long- 
er a  party  issue,  having 
been  settled  by  the  No- 
vember elections,  which 
show  the  nation  to  be 
"  practically  subservient 
to  the  administration." 
The  question  of  trusts 
cannot  be  a  vote-win- 
ning campaign  cry  of 
the  Democrats,  for  "  the 
Republicans  are  as 
ready  as  they  to  de- 
nounce and  condemn 
them."  Senator  Morgan 
of  Alabama  is  quoted 
as  declaring  that  "  the 
Democrats  will  be 
obliged  to  make  the  fight 
over  again  on  the  Chi- 
cago platform." 

The  Next  Democra- 
tic Platform.  — The 

members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee  held  a  meeting  at  Chicago 
November  20  and  21.  Steps  were  taken  to  set  on  foot 
forthwith  an  "  educational "  propaganda  for  the  diffusion 
of  information  concerning  Trusts  and  Imperialism.  It 
was  given  out,  unofficially,  that  at  the  meeting  next  spring 
the  National  Committee  would  surely  reaffirm  the  platform 
of  1896,  wdth  special  emphasis  laid  on  the  anti-Trust  and 
anti-Imperialism  issues.  All  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  were  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  the  renomination 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  the  presidency.  The  naming 
of  time  and  place  for  the  next  national  convention  was  left 
to  the   discretion   of  the   chairman,  Senator  Jones,  of  Ar- 
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kansas.  A  specimen  "  campaign  button  "  was  exhibited  to 
the  committee,  bearing  the  legend  '^  No  foreign  alliance,  no 
trusts,  no  imperialism  for  the  United  States."  One  of  the 
members,  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Alabama,  remarked,  "  That  is 
a  good  platform ;  but  it  ought  to  have  '  1 6  to  i  '  on  it 
also." 

The  Silver  Republicans.  —  At  Chicago  also,  November 
29,  was  held  a  special  meeting  of  the  national  committee  of 
the  Sih^er  Republican  party.  It  was  resolved  that  a  national 
convention  of  the  party  be  called ;  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Democratic  and  Pop- 
ulist national  committees  with  a  view  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  holding  of  all  three  conventions  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

Republican    National    Convention.  —  The    Republican 

national  committee,  meeting  at  the  Arlington  hotel  in 
Washington,  December  14,  appointed  June  19  as  the  date 
and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  of  holding  the  next  national 
Republican  convention  for  nominating  the  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  members  of  the 
national  committee  were  reported  to  be  unanimous  in  favor- 
ing the  renomination  of  President  McKinley. 

Senate  Officials.  —  Though  the  senate  is  for  the 
greater  part  Republican,  every  office  of  importance  in  that 
house  is  filled  by  a  Democrat,  a  Populist,  or  a  Free-Silver 
Republican.  The  secretary  is  a  Democrat ;  and  of  the  same 
political  party  are  the  chief  clerk,  legislative  clerk,  journal 
clerk,  and  reading  clerk ;  the  clerk  in  charge  of  bills,  the  clerk 
in  charge  of  reports  of  committees,  the  two  executive  clerks 
who  have  charge  of  nominations  and  treaties,  are  all  Demo- 
crats ;  but  the  financial  clerk  who  has  to  pass  on  and  pay 
vouchers  is  a  Silver  Republican.  Other  officials  of  the 
senate,  who  are  either  Democrats,  Populists,  or  Silver  Re- 
publicans, are  the  sergeant-at-arms  and  the  assistant  ser- 
geant-at-arms :  the  only  Republican  official  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate  is  the  assistant  doorkeeper.  The  folding-room 
and  the  senate  postoffice  are  in  Democratic  control ;  and  so, 
too,  is  the  senate  police  force.  But  the  New  York  Tribune's 
Washington  correspondent  writes,  January  2,  that  "the 
senate  force  will  presently  be  reorganized  on  lines  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  rather  than  with  a 
view  of  securing  political  advantage." 

Reviewing  the  political  field  of  the  year,  the  New  York 
Iribune  says : 
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"In  domestic  politics  the  year  1899  has  been  marked  by  singular 
lethargy  and  quiescence.  The  reelection,  in  189S,  of  a  Congress  in 
political  sympathy  with  the  administration,  and  the  conspicuous  failure 
of  the  Opposition  to  develop  its  usual  strength  in  the  elections  of  last 
November,  have  ushered  in  a  presidential  campaign  the  conditions  and 
result  of  which  are  already  clearly  forecast.  Signalized  by  an  industrial 
prosperity  almost  without  parallel,  a  full  treasury,  and  a  public  credit 
now  practically  unassailable,  the  departed  year  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  its  lack  of  political  excitements  and  partisan  contentiousness.  Im- 
personal rather  than  personal  influences  have  shaped  its  ]:)rogress  ;  but 
its  one  preeminent  achievement  —  territorial  expansion  beyond  the 
Pacific,  with  the  variations  in  national  policy  thereby  entailed  —  reflects 
for  that  reason  all  the  more  faithfully  the  settled  and  deeper  currents  of 
American  political  opinion." 


THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS* 
Death  of  Vice-President  Hobart.  —  Garret  A.  Hobart, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  died  November  21. 
Under  the  constitution  and  laws  the  office  stands  vacant  till 
filled  by  the  election  and  induction  into  office  of  his  suc- 
cessor, March  4,  1901.  The  death  of  the  vice-president 
makes  the  secretary  of  state  successor  to  the  president,  in 
case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  that 
constitutional  chief  of  the  government.  For  biography  of 
Mr.  Hobart,  see  Vol.  6,  p.  271.  Hon.  William  P.  Fr^'e 
(Rep.,  Me.)  has  been  chosen  presiding  officer  of  the  senate. 
Election  of  Speaker.  —  The  caucus  of  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  was  held  December  2, 
and  nominated  by  unanimous  vote  David  B.  Henderson,  of 
Iowa,  for  speaker  (p.  416).  For  the  other  offices  of  the 
house  the  following  nominations  were  made  : 

Clerk,  Alexander  McDowell,  of  Pennsylvania  (renominated) ;  Ser- 
geant-at-arms,  Henry  A.  Casson,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Doorkeeper,  William  J. 
Glenn  of  New  York  (renominated) ;  Postmaster,  J.  C.  McElroy,  of 
Ohio  (renominated);  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  of  Michigan 
(renominated).  The  doorkeeper  of  the  preceding  Congress,  Col.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Russell,  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

At  noon  of  December  4  Mr.  McDowell,  as  clerk  of 
the  previous  house,  called  the  house  to  order,  and,  after  the 
calUng  of  the  roll,  announced  as  the  next  thing  in  order  the 
election  of  speaker.  Mr.  Hepburn  (Rep.,  Iowa)  then  offered 
a  resolution  that  the  house  proceed  to  the  election,  and  Mr. 
Grosvenor  presented  the  name  of  David  B.  Henderson,  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Hay  (Dem.,  Va.)  named  James  D.  Richardson 
(Dem.,  Tenn.)  ;  Mr.  Ridgely  (Pop.,  Kan.)  nominated  John  C. 
Bell,  of  Colorado,  as  the  Populist  candidate ;  and  Mr.  Wilson 
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(Sil.,  Ida.)  proposed  Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  in 
behalf  of  the  Silverites.  Mr.  Henderson  received  177  votes, 
and  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Democratic  candidate,  153.  The 
officials  of  the  house  as  named  by  the  Republican  caucus 
were  also  elected.  Then  the  house  proceeded  to  deliberate 
upon  its  rules.  Mr.  Ualzell  (Rep.,  Penn.)  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  previous  Congress.     Mr.  Bailey 

(Dem.,  Tex.)  objected -to 
the  adoption  of  them 
permanently,  though  he 
was  willing  to  see  them 
adopted  temporarily  till 
better  could  be  framed. 
Mr.  Dalzell  moved  the 
previous  question,  and 
the  rules  of  the  55  th 
Congress  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Utah. 

—  Before  Congress  as- 
sembled, the  question  of 
the  admission  to  the 
house  of  representatives 
of  Brigham  H.  Roberts, 
Democratic  member- 
elect  from  Utah,  w^as 
widely  canvassed  in  the 
newspapers,  and  a  very 
strong  popular  opposi- 
tion developed,  the  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Roberts 
being  that  he  is  a  polyga- 
mist,  cohabiting  with  three  wives  (p.  164).  On  December  i, 
at  a  conference  of  leading  Republican  members  of  the  house, 
it  was  decided  that  the  eligibility  of  Mr.  Roberts  should  be 
investigated;  and  that,  pending  the  result  of  investigation, 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  oatK  of  office.  It 
was  decided  to  put  Representative  Tayler  (Rep.,  O.)  in 
charge  of  the  matter  in  the  house,  and  a  plan  of  procedure 
offered  by  him  was  adopted. 

The  plan,  which  afterward  was  carried  out,  was  that,  when  the 
claimant  should  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  to  take  the  oath,  objec- 
tion was  to  be  made  on  the  ground  of  his  ineligibility,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
would  step  aside.  After  the  swearing-in  of  the  other  members,  Mr. 
layler  would  recite  the  allegations  against  the  claimant  and  offer  a  reso- 
lution for  their  investigation  by  special  committee. 
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In  full  accordance  with  this  programme,  when,  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  in  calling  the  roll  of  members,  the  name  of  Brigham 
H.  Roberts  was  reached,  Mr.  Tayler  rose  and  said :  "  I  ob- 
ject to  the  swearing-in  of  the  representative-elect  from  Utah, 
and  to  his  taking  his  seat."  He  then  stated  the  grounds  of 
his    objection.     The    speaker  ordered  Mr.  Roberts  to  step 


said 


I   do   so  with   the   under- 


aside,  who,  in  obeying, 
standing  that  by  my  ac- 
tion I  waive  none  of  my 
rights."  On  December 
5,  after  a  debate  of  three 
hours,  the  house,  by  a 
vote  of  302  to  30,  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Tayler,  and  ap- 
pointed a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the 
charges  against  Mr* 
Roberts.  Previously  the 
house  had  rejected  a 
substitute  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, leader  of  the  mi- 
nority, to  let  Mr.  Roberts 
take  the  oath  and  to 
refer  the  whole  matter 
to  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Tayler,  in 
arguing  against  the  re- 
ference to  the  judiciary 
committee,  said : 

"  We  are  told  that  we  are  about  to  create  an  unhappy  precedent. 
.Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  doing  this  in  the  open  gaze  of  the  whole 
world,  not  in  a  cloistered  court.  We  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  em- 
powered to  do  the  right  as  we  see  it.  The  public  eye  is  upon  us,  the 
public  conscience  quickens  us.  In  that  presence  we  can  do  no  wrong  if 
we  do  but  obey  it." 

Relative  Strengfth  of  Parties.  —  The  senate  of  the  56th 

Congress  has  52  Republicans,  26  Democrats,  4  Populists,  2 
Silverites,  and  2  Independents.  Besides  these  members  of 
the  senate,  there  were  at  the  opening  of  the  session  four 
senators  yet  to  be  elected  —  namely,  one  each  for  California, 
Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  —  these  will  probably  be  Re- 
publicans ;  and  one    from  Utah,  who    will  be  a  Democrat. 

Vol.  9  —  56. 
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When  all  the  vacancies  are  filled,  the  Republican  majority 

will  be  2o. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  there  are  185  Republi- 
cans, 164  Democrats,  5  Populists,  and  3  Silverites ;  Repub- 
lican majority,  13.  In  the  55th  Congress  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  house  was  56,  and  in  the  senate  2.  Though 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  senate  is  so  large,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  gold-stand- 
ard bill  could  be  passed 
in  that  body,  many  of 
the  Republican  senators 
being  in  favor  of  the 
double  standard.  Of 
the  86  elected  senators, 
an  uncommonly  large 
proportion  have  now 
their  first  induction  into 
the  conduct  of  federal 
affairs;  56  of  them 
never  had  previously 
any  place  in  the  general 
government. 

The   President's 

Messagfe.  —  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent      McKinley      con- 
HON.  J.  n.  RICHARDSON  OF  TENNESSEE,  gratuiates    tne    couiitry 

LEADER   OF    THB    DEMOCRATIC   OPPOSITION    IN  UDOn      itS       "  COnditlOU       Of 

THE    HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTATIVES.  ^  .  . 

unusual  prosperity,  uni- 
versal good-will  among  the  people  at  home,"  and  relations 
of   peace  and  friendship  with  all  the  world. 

Imports  and  exports  are  the  largest  in  our  history.  The  Treasury 
foresees  a  surplus  of  $48,000,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  A  larger 
volume  of  money  currency  is  needed  because  of  the  increased  activity  of 
industry.  National  banks  should  be  authorized  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 
The  gold-standard  must  be  upheld.  Government  must  give  substantial 
encouragement  to  shipbuilding;  "even  the  seeming  sacrifices  which  at 
the  beginning  may  be  involved  "  in  the  policy  of  bounties,  "will  be  offset 
later  by  more  than  equivalent  gains."  Combinations  of  capital  organ- 
ized into  trusts  should  early  claim  the  attention  of  Congress ;  "  whatever 
power  the  Congress  possesses  over  this  most  important  subject  should 
be  promptly  ascertained  and  asserted." 

Our  foreign  relations  are  shown  to  be  satisfactory  with  all  countries, 
and  in  particular  with  those  that  have  been  in  more  or  less  close  contact 
with  the  United  States.  The  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  Argentina 
and  Chile  under  the  umpirage  of  the  United  States  minister  to  Buenos 
Ayres  is  mentioned.    The  United  States  government  "  was  constrained 
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to  decline  liability  to  the  sufferers  "  in  an  unlawful  tumult  at  Lattimer, 
J'enn.,  in  1897,  though  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  had  made  a 
claim  for  indemnity  (p.  118).  The  government  of  Belgium  has  mitigated 
its  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  American  cattle.  At  the  instance 
of  the  Belgian  government,  Congress  v^rill  be  asked  to  restrict  the  export 
of  spirituous  Ikjuors  to  Africa.  In  a  successful  Bolivian  insurrection 
the  United  States  minister  protected  the  interests  of  both  Americans 
and  Englishmen;  when  order  was  restored,  he  was  directed  to  enter  into 
relations  with  the  government  de  facto.  An  extradition  treaty  with 
Brazil,  of  date  May  14,  1897, 
has  been  ratified  by  the  l^ra- 
zilian  legislature.  There  was 
some  misunderstanding  in 
Brazil  about  the  voyage  of 
the  Wilmington  up  the  Ama- 
zon without  express  leave 
from  the  local  authorities; 
but  all  is  now  explained  and 
relations  are  friendly  and 
harmonious  (p.  390).  The 
government  of  Colombia  has 
agreed  to  pay  by  installments 
$30,000  indemnity  to  the 
owner  of  the  Panama  Sta^- 
and  Herald  for  unlawful 
seizure  of  the  paper's  plant. 
The  question  of  Denmark's 
restrictions  on  imports  of 
American  meats  is  still  open. 
Relations  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  government  of 
Jimines,  in  San  Domingo  (p. 
690).  The  controversy  with 
Nicaragua  over  unlawful  ex- 
action of  taxes  from  Ameri- 
cans at  Bluefields  is  not  yet 
settled  (p.  442).  Congress 
is  urged  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  Nicaragua  canal 
project.  American  mission- 
aries in  China  have  been 
protected,  and  some  injuries 
to  their  property  redressed, 
continued  to  grow 


Courtesy  of  H.  W.  Fay,  DeKalb,  111. 
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Our  commercial  interests  in  China  have 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  studying  the  resources  of 
this  great  field  for  American  trade.  At  the  Paris  World's  Fair  there 
will  be  over  7,000  American  exhibitors ;  they  will  demonstrate  *'  the 
worth  of  our  productions  and  the  justice  of  our  claim  to  an  important 
place  in  the  marts  of  the  world."  Relations  with  Germany  are  cordial; 
still,  "the  several  governments  of  the  empire  seem  reluctant  to  admit 
the  natural  excellence  of  our  food  products."  The  business  of  Ameri- 
can life  insurance  companies  in  Prussia  has  been  freed  from  vexatious 
restrictions.  Progress  has  been  made  toward  settlement  of  certain 
questions  with  Canada.  The  United  States  has  stood  neutral  in  the  war 
between  England  and  the  republics  of  South  Africa.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
investigation  by  the  State  Department,  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
lynching  of  Italians  at  Tallulah,  Ta.,  "will  enable  the  executive  to  treat 
the  question  [of   lynching  Italians]  with  the  government  of  Italy  wi*l| 
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fairness  and  justice"  (p.  652).  The  new  treaty  relations  with  Japan 
have  led  to  no  material  complaints  from  Americans.  The  year  has  been 
marked  by  "  constant  increase  in  the  intimacy  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico."  Claims  against  Russia  for  seizure  of  American  ships  in 
Bering  sea  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  (p.  867).  In  Samoa, 
American  and  British  warships  had  to  interfere  in  a  contest  between 
parties  of  natives.  To  end  such  troubles,  the  United  States,  England 
and  Germany  have  divided  the  islands  among  themselves ;  to  the  part  of 
the  United  States  fall  the  islands  Tutuila,  Ofoo,  Olosenga,  and  Manua 
(pp.  829-832).  The  forces  of  the  United  States  are  present  in  Cuba  for 
pacification,  not  for  any  selfish  purpose ;  when  the  people  are  prepared 
for  self-government,  the  United  States  will  withdraw  the  troops.  The 
American  minister  at  the  Porte  is  urging  a  settlement  of  long-standing 
indemnity  claims  of  Americans  in  Turkey.  'I'he  discrimination  made  by 
Turkish  officials  against  American  foodstuffs  is  under  investigation. 
After  the  suppression  of  Andrade's  .government  in  Venezuela,  the 
American  minister  at  Caracas  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
General  Castro's  provisional  government,  November  20, 1899  (see  "  South 
America").  Very  valuable  information  concerning  foreign  commerce 
is  collected  and  published  by  the  State  Department.  All  the  republics 
of  America  are  now  represented  in  the  International  Union  of  American 
Republics;  this  union  will  promote  commercial  intercourse  and  promote 
amity.  The  Fan-American  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will 
tend  to  cement  the  cordial  relations  between  the  nations  on  this  conti- 
nent. The  "conventions"  of  the  Hague  Conference  are  commended  to 
the  favorable  action  of  the  senate.  The  regular  army  has  been  increased 
to  the  number  of  6r,999  enlisted  men  and  2,248  officers;  the  volunteer 
regiments  comprise  33,050  enlisted  men  and  1,524  officers.  The  force  in 
the  Philippines  would  number  63,483  enlisted  men  and  2,051  officers, 
when  troops  en  route  December  4  should  reach  Manila.  The  United 
States  postal  service  has  been  extended  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  domestic  postal  service  is  growing  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Congress  is  urged  to  expedite  the  contracts  for  manufacture 
of  armor-plates  for  the  navy.  The  pension-roll,  June  30,  1899,  had 
991,519  names;  during  the  year  40,991  names  were  added. 

_  The  message  gives  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Treasury's 
claim  against  the  Pacific  railroads ;  of  the  progress  of  forest  reserves ; 
of  the  doings  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  of  the  prospects  for 
foreign  markets  for  farm  products.  The  history  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Philippines,  of  the  military  operations  there,  and  of  the  efforts  to 
set  up  civil  government,  naturally  occupies  large  space  in  the  message. 
A  paragraph  is  devoted  to  Hawaii;  a  paragraph  also  to  Alaska,  and 
another  to  Porto  Rico.  Finally,  the  President  defines  the  purpose  of 
his  executive  order  of  May  29,  1899,  amending  the  Civil  Service  rules 
(p.  417)- 

For  an  account  of  proposed  currency  legislation,  see  pp. 
853-855- 
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A  Prosperous  Year.  — The  year  1899  was  marked 
by  the  free  investment  of  capital  and  the  expansion  and 
reconstruction  of  industries,  a  rise  of  wages  to  the  highest 
average  ever  yet  attained,  the  greatest  demand  for  products 
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ever  known,  and  the  highest  prices  for  commodities  since 
1893.  As  is  natural  during  a  period  of  returning  prosperity, 
the  iron  industries  surpassed  all  others  in  rise  of  prices  and 
increase  of  products,  since  in  this  age  iron  and  steel  enter 
so  largely  into  the  making  of  macliiner}^  for  agriculture, 
manufacture,  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  erection  of 
buildings,  without  which  industries  cannot  proceed.  The  av- 
erage of  daily  bank  exchanges  in  all  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  for  1899  was  $291,846,000,  against  $209,249,- 
000  in  1898  and  $186,860,000  in  1892.  Each  month  in 
comparison  with  former  years  showed  large  gains,  the  per- 
centage of  increase  for  the  year  being  34.2  per  cent  over 
1898  and  56.2  per  cent  over  1892.  The  volume  of  business 
settled  through  clearing  houses  was  nearly  $94,000,000,000, 
or  36.4  per  cent  larger  than  in  1898,  and  50.7  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1892,  which  was  the  best  year  up  to  that 
date ;  while  the  increase  of  actual  business  was,  in  fact, 
even  greater,  since  the  average  of  prices  for  1898  was  4.4 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1892. 
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Twelve  Months  F^ndinc;  December 

Increase  (+)  or 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

twelve  months 
1898  and  1899. 

MERCHANDISE. 

Imports  —  Free  of  duty    . 
Dutiable      .     . 

Dollars. 
377, 288, .396 
3(i5,306,833 

Dollars. 

268,3Ki,173 

366,580,275 

Dollars. 

351,814,004 

448,020,616 

Dollars. 

+83,429,831 

+81,440,341 

Total     .     .     . 

742,595,229 

634,964,448 

799,834,620 

+164,870,172 

Exports  —  Domestic     .     . 
Foreign  .     .     , 

1,079,834,296 
19,874,749 

1,233,558,140 
21,988,126 

1,252,890,987 
22,595,654 

+19,332,847 
+607,528 

Total     .     .     . 

1,099,709,045 

1,255,546,266 

1,275,486,641 

+19,940,375 

Total  imports  and  exports 
Excess  of  exports      .     . 

1,842,304,274 
357,113,816 

1,890,510,714 
620,581,818 

2,075,321,261 
475,652,021 

—144,929,797 

GOLD. 

Imports 

Exports 

34,022,812 
34,276,401 

158,163,952 
16,194,954 

51,194,9(>1 
45,379,411 

—106,968,988 
+29,184,457 

Excess  of  imports      .     . 
Excess  of  exports      .     . 

'253,589 

141,968,998 

5,815,553 

—136,153,445 

SILVER. 

Imports 

Exports 

33,082,302 
58,661,292 

29,131,380 
53,797,104 

30,844,981 
53,484,680 

+1,713,601 
—312,424 

Excess  of  imports      .     . 
Excess  of  exports      .     . 

"25,578,990 

"  24,66i5,724 

'22,639,699 

—2,026,025 
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Foreign  Commerce.  —  Foreign  commerce  for  1899  was 
much  the  largest  ever  known,  the  total  exports  and  imports 
of  merchandise  being  $2,075,321,261,  against  $1,890,510,- 
714  in  1898  and  $i,5oi,4i5'i89  in  1894.  Imports,  how- 
ever, were  $i64,87o,-i72  larger  than  in  1898,  making  the 
excess  of  exports  correspondingly  smaller.  The  most  strik- 
ing fact  has  been  the  great  increase  in  manufactured  exports, 
being  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  against  26  per 
cent  in  the  fiscal  year  1897,  20  per  cent  in  1885,  and  12  per 
cent  in  i860.  The  accompanying  table  (p.  877)  gives  com- 
parative figures  for  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  including  im- 
ports and  exports  of  gold  and  silver. 

Wheat  and  Corn.  —  The  total  Western  receipts  of  wheat 
for  the  crop  year  to  December  30  were  140,481,349  bushels, 
against  178,180,878  bushels  during  18*98  ;  exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  all  points  from  July  i  to  December  30  were 
96,607,000  bushels,  against  121,685,228  in  1898;  and  the 
American  visible  supply,  December  30,  was  58,291,000 
bushels,  against  26,893,000  January  i,  1899.  There  was 
but  little  speculation  in  wheat  during  the  year,  and  no 
"  corner"  as  there  was  in  1898,  which  carried  prices  from  67 
cents  to  $1.91  during  the  year.  In  1899,  the  highest  point 
reached  was  85  cents,  in  January;  and  the  lowest  70  cents, 
December  —  a  range  of  but  15  cents  for  the  year,  against 
$1.24  for  1898,  and  making  the  year  remarkable  for  steadi- 
ness in  the  wheat  market. 

The  foreign  demand  for  corn  has  been  heavy ;  and  for  six 
months  of  the  crop  year  exports  exceeded  those  of  1898  by 
over  30,000,000  bushels,  while  the  total  exports  for  eleven 
months,  ending  with  November,  1899,  were  185,832,659 
bushels,  valued  at  $74,742,127,  this  exclusive  of  corn  meal, 
of  which  798,111  barrels,  valued  at  $1,815,788,  were  ex- 
ported. Prices  have  held  up  remarkably  well  throughout 
the  year,  averaging  40  cents  or  more,  the  lowest  figure  being 
35  3-4  cents,  quoted  in  August,  and  highest,  44  1-2  cents, 
quoted  March  i .  An  estimate  by  the  American  Agriculturist 
makes  the  total  yield  in  the  United  States  2,207,473,000 
bushels. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods.  — Up  to  December  29,  5,7 92,- 

025  bales  of  cotton  had  come  into  sight,  against  7,646,779  in 
1898,  7,227,905  in  1897,  and  7,103,754  in  1895.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  current  crop  vary  from  8  to  11  million  bales. 
The  opening  of  the  crop  year  in  September  showed  increased 
strength  in  prices,  6  1-4  cents  being  the  quotation  Septem- 
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ber  I.  During  September  and  October  prices  advanced  to 
7.81  cents,  closing,  December  29,  at  7.69  cents  for  middling 
uplands.  Takings  by  Northern  spinners  were  1,358,051 
bales,  against  1,203,284  in  1898,  1,232,378  in  1897,  and 
1,412,894  in  1895.  Advancing  prices  lessened  exports;  but 
domestic  consumption  showed  an  excess  over  previous  years, 
and  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronick  '^XdX^'s  that  be- 
tween September  i,  1898,  and  September  i,  1899,  fifty 
thousand  spindles  were  added  to  the  producing  capacity  of 
Northern  mills,  and  317,445  in  the  South. 

From  November,  1898,  up  to  the  close  of  1899,  prices  of 
cotton  goods,  prints  excepted,  have  steadily  advanced; 
regular  print  cloths  opened  January,  1899,  at  2  3-8  cents, 
and  advanced  to  2  3-4  cents  in  May,  at  which  price  they 
held  firm  up  to  October,  when  another  advance  to  3  cents 
was  made,  and  again  to  3  1-4  cents  in  November,  which 
price  held  good  to  the  close  of  the  year  and  was  the  highest 
point  touched  since  November,  1895.  Exports  of  cotton 
goods,  of  which  over  50  per  cent  was  to  China,  for  eleven 
months  ending  with  November,  amounted  to  382,147,539 
yards,  against  289,632,448  yards  in  the  same  eleven  months 
of  1898,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  and  above  all  previous 
years. 

Wool  and  Woolens.  —  Sales  of  wool  during  October  and 
November  at  the  three  chief  markets  were  enormous ;  of 
course  largely  speculative,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures,  for, 
while  the  entire  clip  for  the  year  was  272,200,000  pounds, 
sales  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  at  Boston  alone, 
amounted  to  300,324,576  pounds  against  114,731,010  in 
1898,  while  Philadelphia  sales  were  96,600,000,  and  New 
York  sales  43,000,000  pounds.  This  speculative  excitement 
abated  considerably  during  December  without  change  of 
prices.  A  survey  of  the  wool  market  for  1899  shows  the 
stock  on  hand,  January  i,  to  have  been  305,300,000  pounds, 
the  year's  clip  272,191,339  pounds,  and  net  imports  about 
85,000,000  pounds,  a  total  of  about  662,500,000  pounds. 
The  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  estimates  over  157,350,000 
pounds  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Coates  Brothers' 
circulars  show  prices  ranging  from  an  average  of  18.31  cents, 
January  i,  1899,  to  18.01  cents.  May  15,  and  24.70  cents  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  a  net  rise  of  six  cents.  November 
sales,  which  amounted  to  82,373,703  pounds  at  the  three 
chief  markets,  were  the  largest  ever  known,  and  at  Boston 
alone,  during  the  first  week  of  November,  reached  the  enor- 
mous total  of  21,557,500  pounds. 
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In  woolen  goods,  from  March,  1899,  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  prices  steadily  advanced  in  men's  wear,  fabrics,  and 
dress  goods;  flannel  suitings  advanced  from  $1.00  to  $1.20; 
clay  worsteds,  from  $1.10  to  $1.37  1-2  for  16  ounces;  and 
serges,  from  90  cents  to  $1.05  for  12  ounces ;  in  other  Hnes 
prices  rose  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  during  the  sea- 
son. A  general  scarcity  of  supplies  marked  the  closing 
month  of  the  year  with  prices  of  all  wool  products  firm,  and 
indications  of  further  advance  in  men's  wear,  fabrics,  dress 
goods,  flannels,  blankets,  and  carpets. 

Wages  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  have  been  advanced  during 
the  year  22  per  cent;  and  in  other  cotton  centres  20  per 
cent;  and  in  the  woolen  industry  generally,  10  per  cent. 

Leather  Interests.  —  At  the  opening  of  December  the 
receipt  of  cattle  at  Chicago  was  but  3  per  cent  larger  for 
the  year  than  for  1898  at  the  same  date  ;  and  as  the  increase 
in  consumption  of  leather  was  much  greater,  there  was  rea- 
son for  the  continued  high  prices  and  slight  advances  in 
some  kinds.  The  general  situation  during  the  quarter  was 
that  of  packers  largely  sold  ahead,  and  tanners  holding  off 
for  lower  prices.  The  leather  market  started  out  with  man- 
ufacturers' stocks  larger  than  for  a  long  time.  An  advance 
of  I  cent  the  last  week  in  October,  and  a  second  purchase 
within  six  months  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  hides  by  a  single 
New  York  manufacturing  concern,  were  noticeable  features 
of  the  month. 

The  close  of  November  found  orders  exceeding  supplies, 
and  further  rise  in  prices.  The  market  continued  strong 
during  December,  and  the  reports  of  unusually  small  stocks 
were  not  without  foundation. 

Eastern  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  year  were 
4»732ji35  cases;  larger  by  410,863  cases  than  any  previous 
year,  and  over  700,000  larger  than  any  previous  year  except 
1898,  1895,  and  1894,  when  shipments  went  above  four  mil- 
lion cases.  Shipments  for  the  quarter  were  larger  than 
ever  before  known,  but  were  no  indication  of  new  business, 
which  was  quite  below  the  average,  advancing  prices,  rang- 
ing from  7  1-2  to  22  cents,  having  checked  orders;  the  ma- 
jority of  manufacturers,  however,  have  orders  ahead  for  two 
months  or  more. 

Iron  and  Steel.  — At  the  beginning  of  December  the 
Bessemer  ore  association  fixed  prices  at  $5.50  as  against 
$2.53  a  year  ago.  This  led  to  efforts  to  secure  cheaper  sup- 
plies; and,  besides  Cuba  and  Newfoundland,  Spain,  Elba, 
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and  Russia  are  now  contributing  cargoes  of  ore  to  supply 
American  furnaces,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Cambria  com- 
panies have  leased  10,000  acres  of  magnetic  ore  deposits  in 
North  Carolina.  From  published  tables  it  is  seen  that  the 
weekly  output  of  pig  iron,  December  i,  was  at  its  highest  in 
seven  years,  being  296,959  tons  as  against  99,379  tons,  the 
lowest  at  the  same  date,  in  1893,  and  62,517  June  i,  1894. 
With  the  one  exception  of  March,  the  weekly  output  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month  of  1899  was  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
ceding month.  Prices  of  Bessemer  pig  at  Pittsburg  rose 
from  $23.75  October  4,  to  $25.00  November  29,  and  closed, 
January  3,  1900,  at  $24.90.  Grey  forge  fluctuated  during 
the  quarter  between  $21.00  and  $21.25,  closing  at  the  latter 
figure.  The  new  demand  for  finished  products  kept  well  in 
line  with  the  production  of  pig  iron  up  to  about  November 
I,  when  some  of  the  works  seem  to  have  caught  up  with 
orders  and  began  to  compete  for  new  business;  this,  with 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  both  manufacturers  and  dealers 
to  accumulate  stock  at  the  high  prices  prevailing,  led  to 
lower  quotations  and  decreased  volume  of  business  in  some 
lines,  although  prices,  except  in  plates  and  common  bar  iron, 
have  held  their  own,  and  wire  nails  advanced  during  the 
quarter  from  $2.80  to  $3.20.  The  advance  in  prices  of  iron 
products  during  the  year  was  very  great,  being  120.3  P^r 
cent  in  pig  iron,  and  109.2. per  cent  in  products;  and,  as  the 
majority  of  mills  have  orders  covering  their  full  capacity  for 
1900,  a  general  firmness  in  prices  is  looked  for. 

Railroads.  —  Gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States  operating  160,000  miles,  or  seven-eighths  of  the  total 
mileage,  were  $1,180,224,000  for  1899,  a  gain  of  10.2  per 
cent  over  1898,  and  13.8  per  cent  over  1892.  Increased 
traffic  was  especially  marked  on  Anthracite  coal  roads,  Cen- 
tral, Western,  and  Grangers.  East-bound  tonnage  from 
Chicago  for  the  year  was  5,356,176  tons  as  against  4,521,- 
882  in  1898  and  3,807,635  in  1892,  and  was  the  heaviest 
ever  known.  The  loaded  car  movement  at  St.  Louis  was 
also  greater  than  in  1898,  the  figures  being  2,550,344  for 
1899,  against  2,321,539  for  1898;  while  the  figures  for 
loaded  car  movement  at  Indianapolis  show  a  slight  falling 
off,  being  1,103,928  in  1899  to  1,104,836  in  1898.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Railway  Age,  over  4,500  miles  of  rail- 
roads were  built  in  the  United  States  in  1899;  this  is  the 
largest  mileage  since  1890  with  a  record  of  5,670  miles.  In 
Iowa  583  miles  of  new  road  was  built;  in  Minnesota,  369; 
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in  Arkansas,  269;  and  in  California,  169;  the  remainder 
being  scattered  throughout  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 

Stocks.  —  At  the  close  of  1899  the  average  of  60  active 
stocks  was  about  3  3-4  points  higher  than  at  the  beginning,  a 
decline  in  industrials  being  offset  by  a  nearly  steady  rise  in 
railroad  investments.  These  sixty  stocks  at  the  end  of  1898 
averaged  67.07  in  price  ;  the  highest  average  was  for  the 
week  ending  September  8,  76.29 ;  and  the  lowest,  for  the 
panic  week  ending  December  23,66.72.  Wall  Street  records 
show  the  total  number  of  shares  traded  in  1899  to  have  been 
175,142,077,  against  112,865,375  in  1898.  The  highest 
prices  and  heaviest  week's  transactions  were  in  January,  as 
also  the  heaviest  single  day's  transactions,  January  23,  when 
1,572,194  shares  were  dealt  in.  The  week  of  December  23, 
marked  by  the  panic  due  to  tight  money  and  over-specula- 
tion, recorded  sales  of  5,133,519  shares,  close  on  to  the 
record  for  the  week  ending  January  14,  with  a  total  of 
5,786,762  shares.  With  few  exceptions,  the  lowest  prices 
were  made  in  December.  The  chief  incidents  of  the  year, 
in  addition  to  the  January  rise  and  December  panic,  were  the 
corner  in  sugar  stocks  in  March,  and  the  panic  following  the 
death  of  ex-Governor  Flower  in  May  (p.  375). 

The  December  panic  began  Monday,  the  i8th,  when  Brit- 
ish reverses  in  South  Africa  brought  London  into  Wall  Street 
as  a  seller,  compelling  the  banks  to  withdraw  support  from 
industrial  and  other  promotions ;  and  was  emphasized  by  the 
closing  of  the  Produce  Exchange  Trust  Company  and  the 
suspension  of  Henry  Allen  &  Co.  Call  money  advanced 
from  6  per  cent,  at  the  opening,  to  30  per  cent  at  noon ;  at 
two  o'clock  it  was  100  per  cent  and  at  2:15  p.m.  was  bringing 
125  per  cent,  and  is  said  to  have  touched  186  per  cent  at  one 
moment,  59  per  cent  above  the  highest  level  reached  in  the 
summer  of  1896.  A  measure  of  relief  came  at  2:30  p.m., 
when  the  banks  placed  $10,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the 
market.  The  worst  was  over  two  days  later,  Wednesday, 
which  was  marked  by  a  burst  of  liquidation  in  the  Flower 
stocks. 

Failures,  —  There  were  9,393  failures  in  the  United 
States  in  1899,  with  Habilities  of  $123,132,679;  of  these, 
9^337  were  commercial  failures,  with  $90,879,889  liabilities ; 
and  56  banking  failures,  with  liabilities  of  $32,252,790. 
But  two  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  namely,  1880  and  1881, 
show  smaller  figures,  while  the  average  of  liabilities  per  firm, 
$77.50,  was    smaller  than   in  any  previous   year;    and  the 
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ratio  of  defaults  to  solvent  payments  through  clearing  houses, 
but  97  cents  per  $i,ooo,  was  the  lowest  by  more  than  a  fifth 
ever  reported  in  any  year.  Separating  the  commercial 
failures  into  those  for  $100,000  or  more  and  those  under 
that  figure,  the  percentage  of  large  failures  was  oYily  34.7 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate,  against  38.9  per  cent  in  1898,  and 
42.2  per  cent  in  1895.  With  the  exception  of  New  England, 
where  the  collapse  of  speculation  in  copper  stocks  the  middle 
of  December  swelled  the  aggregate  of  failures  by  $18,000,- 
000,  and  was  in  all  probability  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure 
there  of  a  large  packing  concern  and  the  Globe  National 
bank,  failures  have  been  smaller  than  ever  before,  both  in 
manufacturing  and  trading,  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
a  fact  which  strongly  emphasizes  the  general  condition  of 
commercial  soundness  now  existing  throughout  the  country. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS* 

The  Public  Debt.  —  On  December  31,  1899,  the  total 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $283,595,453.27,  was  $1,134,300,007.15,  a  de- 
crease during  the  quarter  of  $14,605,772.38.  Details  of  the 
debt,  with  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treasury,  December 
3 1 ,  are  as  follows  : 

Public  Debt,  December  31,  1899. 

Interest-bearing  debt       .         .         .         . $1,026,772,320.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity          ....  1,208,500.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 380,914,640.16 

Total  gross  debt $1,417,895,460.42 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 283,595,453.27 

Total  net  debt $1,134,300,007.15 

Cash  in  the  Treasury. 

Gold  — Coin  $253,555,094.07 

Bars  144,476,933.32 

$398,032,027.39 

Silver  — Dollars $413,322,656.00 

Subsidiary  coin 2,992,399.89 

Bars 80,885,683.12 

■ 497,200,739.01 

Paper  — United  States  notes $28,411,651.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 1,385,929.00 

Gold  certificates 23,721,822.00 

Silver  certificates 0,423,688.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872)       .  370,000.00 

National  bank  notes 4,275,580.04 

64,588,670.04 

Other  —  Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,   awaiting 

reimbursement $564,042.80 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency         .         .  317,389.42 

Deposits    in    national    bank    depositaries  — 

general  account 80,914,640.29 

Disbursing  officers'  balances  .         .         .  6,388,533.02 

88,184,605.53 

Aggregate  .        .        .    '.        ,  $1,048,006,041.97 
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Demand   Liabimties. 


Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  X,  18. L') 
Treasury  notes  of  1890 


Fund  for  redemption  of  uncurrent  national  bank  notes 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 

Disbursing  oflficers'  balances 

Agency  accounts,  etc 


Gold  reserve 
Net  cash  balance 


$184,844,619.00 

401,464,504.00 

1*2,350,000.00 

88,320,280.00 

$9,355,497.51 
3,214,684.19 

65,815,631.69 
9,045,372.31 

$100,000,000.00 
183,595,453.27 


$686,979,403.00 


77,431,185.70 


283,595,453.27 


Aggregate $1,048,006,041.97 

Monetary  Circulation.  —  The  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States,  December  31,  1899,  including 
all  coined  or  issued  and  not  in  the  treasury,  is  shown  in  de- 
tail as  follows : 


Money  in  Cikculation,  December  31,  1899. 


Gold  Coin 
Gold  Certificates      . 
Silver  Dollars 
Silver  Certificates    . 
Subsidiary  Silver     . 
Treasury  Notes  of  1890 
United  States  Notes 
Currency  Certificates 
National  Bank  Notes 


$617^ 
161, 

70, 
395; 

76; 

86 
318 

11 
242 


,977,830 
122,797 
420,047 
040,816 
651,321 
,934,351 
,269,365 
,980,000 
,001,643 


Total 


$1,980,398,170 


These  figures  indicate  an  increase  during  the  quarter  of 
$31,694,984,  and  an  increase  during  the  calendar  year  of 
$83,096,758.  The  estimated  circulation  per  capita,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1899,  was  $25.73,  against  $25.45  on  September  30, 
and  $25.19  a  year  ago. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  circulation  of  money  of  all 
kinds  in  the  United  States  has  shown  a  comparatively  steady 
and  rapid  growth,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  table  giv- 
ing the  total  of  gold  coin  and  certificates  and  of  money  of 
all  kinds  in  circulation  on  January  i  of  each  year  since 
1879: 


January  1 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


1890 


Monetary  Circulation,  1879-1900. 

Gold  Coin  and  Total 

Certificates.  Money. 

$138,641,410  $816,266,721 
201,942,207  942,452,459 

292,515,754  1,083,552,382 

359,585,540  1,193,205,955 

432,195,814  1,237,388,040 

474,263,726  1,262,769.127 

527,717,488  1,291,265,205 

469,989,147  1,287,818,483 

469,505,864  1,314,386,297 

496,095,200  1,383,842,809 

500,722,960       .  1,406,248,107 

498,691,811  1,430,270,909 
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Gold  Coin  and  Total 

January  1.  Certificates.  Money. 

1801 555,127,876  1,528,736,268 

1892 .        .  556,105,299  1,588,781,729 

1893 530,()()4,099  1,610,683,874 

1894 586,014,990  1,729,018,266 

1895 538,863,276  1,626,568,622 

1896 534,664,986  1,579,206,724 

1897 555,630,668  1,650,223,400 

1898 '.  584,126,049  1,721,100,640 

1899 702,996,838  1,897,301,412 

1900 779,100,627  1,980,398,170 

The  expansion  of  circulation  during  the  past  three  years 
has  been  especially  marked. 

The  coinage  executed  at  the  mints  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  the  greatest  in  our  history,  that  of  gold  amounting 
to  $108,177,180,  against  $64,634,865  the  preceding  year^ 
that  of  silver  dollars  from  bullion  purchased  under  the  act 
of  July  14,  1890,  being  $18,254,709,  against  $10,002,780  the 
preceding  year ;  and  that  of  subsidiary  silver  being  $9,466,- 
877.65,  against  $6,482,804. 
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Reports.  —  Of  Secretary  Root.  —  Radical  reorganization 
of  the  army  is  the  principal  recommendation  of  Secretary 
Root's  first  report  to  the  President,  made  public  December  i. 

The  secretary  makes  the  following  suggestions:  The  establishment 
of  a  War  College,  similar  to  that  of  the  navy,  to  which  army  officers 
shall  be  detailed  for  a  fixed  portion  of  their  service,  for  instruction  in  the 
science  of  war,  staff  duties,  matters  pertaining  to  national  defense,  etc. 

That  staff  appointments  be  made  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  and 
fitness,  and  that  they  be  for  periods  of  four  or  five  years  instead  of  per- 
manent. 

That  the  present  system  of  promotion  by  seniority  only  be  greatly 
modified,  so  as  to  give  room  for  promotions  by  merit  and  for  con- 
spicuous service  in  war. 

That  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service  have  a  distinct  head,  to  be 
on  the  staff  of  the  major-general  commanding,  and  that  the  number  of 
inspectors- general  be  increased. 

That  a  permanent  war  plan  for  an  army  of  both  regulars  and  volun- 
teers be  determined. 

That  an  appropriation  be  made  for  periodical  drill  and  evolutions  of 
troops  in  large  numbers. 

The  report  then  reviews  the  work  of  the  year,  praising  both  regu- 
lars and  volunteers.  A  system  of  government  for  Porto  Rico  is 
sketched  out,  whereby  the  natives  of  the  island  will  be  given  self- 
government  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  secretary  reports 
favorably  on  the  progress  of  the  work  in  restoring  order  in  Cuba.  He 
refers  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken  in  the  Philippines,  and 
leaves  a  more  extended  statement  as  to  the  governn:ent  of  these  islands 
to  the  Philippine  Commission. 

A  Pacific  cable  is  strongly  advocated. 
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Mr.  Root  deals  forcefully  with  the  subject  of  post  exchanges,  agree- 
ing with  the  construction  of  the  statute  laid  down  by  the  attorney-general 
(p.  387),  and  producing  arguments  in  favor  of  the  present  system  as 
promoting  the  temperance,  discipline,  morals,  and  health  of  the  enlisted 
men. 

Of  the  Inspector-General.  —  Inspector-General  Breckin- 
ridge's report  was  made  public  December  22.  Nearly  all  his 
suggestions  were  embodied  in  Secretary  Root's  recommen- 
dations. 

Drawing  a  lesson  from  the  operations  of  the  year  and  the  practice 
of  foreign  powers,  he  lays  especial  stress  on  the  importance  of  field 
manoeuvres,  and  drill  in  the  mobilization  of  troops.. 

Of  the  Adjutant- General.  —  In  the  report  of  Adjutant- 
General  Corbin,  made  public  November  i,  are  to  be  found 
some  interesting  statistics  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  service  at  the  time  of  publication  were  64,586  men  in  the 
regular  army,  and  34,574  volunteers,  a  total  of  99,160.  The  regular 
establishment  consists  of  25  regiments  of  infantry,  7  of  artillery,  and  10 
of  cavalry.  The  volunteer  establishment  consists  of  24  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, I  of  cavalry,  and  a  Porto  Rico  battalion.  Of  these  troops,  over 
65,000  are  now  in  the  Philippines.  During  the  year  there  have  been  in 
the  regular  army  62,177  enlistments  and  reenlistments,  of  which  53,026 
were  native-born,  and  91,151  foreign-born;  56,154  were  white,  6,000 
colored,  and  20  Indians.  Volunteers  to  the  number  of  238,500  have 
been  enlisted. 

The  report  gives  a  recapitulation  of  the  casualties  in  action  and 
deaths  in  the  regular  and  volunteer  armies  between  May  i,  1898,  and 
June  30,  1899,  showing  a  grand  total  of  10,096,  of  which  4,155  belong 
to  the  regulars  and  5,921  to  the  volunteers;  197  officers  and  2,764 
enlisted  men  were  wounded.  The  death  list,  6,619,  was  made  up  of  224 
officers  and  6,395  men  —  of  these,  38  officers  and  458  men  were  killed 
in  action,  and  10  officers  and  192  men  died  from  wounds. 

General  Corbin  makes,  among  others,  the  following 
recommendations : 

That  the  pay  of  all  officers  below  the  grade  of  brigadier-general  be 
increased  at  least  33^  per  cent  while  on  duty  in  Cuba  or  our  new  pos- 
sessions; and  that  officers  serving  abroad  as  military  attaches  have  in- 
creased rank  and  pay.  He  urges  that  tracts  of  public  land  be  taken  up 
as  military  reservations  in  Hawaii  without  delay.  He  also  urges 
strongly  the  reorganization  of  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service,  pro- 
viding corps  of  field  and  seacoast  artillery  distinct  from  each  other. 
Pinallv,  General  Corbin  points  out  an  omission  of  the  law  in  failing  to 
provide  chaplains  for  the  volunteer  regiments. 

Of  the  Surgeon- Gefieral.  —  Surgeon-General  Sternberg's 
report  was  published  November  1 4. 

It  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  health  of  the  regulars  was  remarka- 
bly good  compared  to  that  of  the  volunteers.  The  admissions  to  the 
sick  list  for  the  whole  army  averaged  a  little  over  two  for  each  man ;  the 
percentage  per  thousand  of  deaths  for  all  causes  was  27.55.     I'^e  high- 
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est  percentage  of  admissions  was  for  malarial  infection,  while  typhoid 
fever  caused  one-third,  the  highest  percentage,  of  the  deaths. 

Official  Changfes.  —  An  order  was  issued  on  October  i6 
retiring  Major-Gen.  W.  R.  Shafter  as  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army  and  continuing  him  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California  at  San  Francisco  as  major-general  of 
volunteers.  The  following  officers  were  then  promoted  to 
the  vacancy  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  intervals  of  one 
day  each. 

Col.  A.C.  M.  Pennington,  2d  Artillery;  Col.  Royal  T.  Frank,  ist 
Artillery;  Col.  Louis  H,*  Carpenter,  5th.  Cavalry ;  Col.  Samuel  Oven- 
shine,  23d  Infantry;  and  Col.  l)aniel  W.  Burke,  17th  Infantry. 

On  December  27  Brig.-Gen.  Gilbert  S.  Carpenter  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  on  his  own  application,  after  thirty 
years  of  active  service. 

The  Army  Canteen.  —  in  reply  to  inquiries  among  offi- 
cers of  the  army  as  to  the  effect  of  the  canteen  system  on 
the  morality  and  discipline  of  the  enlisted  men  (p.  387),  the 
War  Department  received  up  to  October  about  1,500  replies, 
of  which  not  more  than  40  were  opposed  to  the  canteen 
system  as  at  present  conducted.  The  rest  heartily  approved 
the  carefully  regulated  sale  of  beer,  on  the  ground  that  it 
promotes  temperance  and  good  discipline  by  keeping  the 
men  away  from  evil  resorts  outside  the  posts. 

When  all  the  replies  are  in,  including  those  from  officers 
in  the  Philippines,  the  reports  are  to  be  printed,  and  will  be 
obtainable  by  persons  interested. 

Miscellaneous. —  Early  in  December  the  three  upper 
classes  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  joined  and 
unanimously  voted  to  abolish  hazing.  The  "  plebes,"  or 
first-year  class,  will  also  pledge  themselves  against  it  after 
January  i.  This  action  is  the  result  of  an  energetic  crusade 
against  hazing  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Academy  and 
the  commandant  of  cadets,  in  the  course  of  which  one  cadet 
has  been  dismissed  and  another  suspended    for  a  year  (p. 

638). 

The  secretary  of  war  issued,  October  5,  an  order  discon- 
tinuing the  Military  Department  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
merging  it  into  the  Department  of  the  East,  under  command 
of  Major-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York. 

Claims  on  account  of  damages  sustained  by  American 
citizens  during  the  Spanish  war,  amounting  to  more  than 
$25,000,000,  have  thus  far  been  filed. 
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THE  NAVY. 


Burial  of  "Maine"  Victims.  —  The  151  bodies  of  vic- 
tims of  the  Maine  disaster  that  were  recovered  and  buried 
in  Colon  cemetery,  Havana,  were  exhumed  December  20, 
and  removed  to  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  the  battleship  Texas. 
They  were  taken  to  the  national  cemetery  at  Arlington,  near 
Washington,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was 
positively  identified  and  buried  privately  elsewhere,  they 
were  interred  on  December  28  in  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Admiral  Dewey,  General  Miles,  Captain  Sigsbee,  and 
a  distinguished  company. 

The  Dewey  Arch.  —  In  New  York  City,  October  13, 
more  than  half  of  the  200  members  of  the  citizen's  commit- 
tee on  plan  and  scope  for  the  Dewey  celebration  (p.  639) 
met  to  organize  themselves  as  a  committee  to  perpetuate  the 
Dewey  Arch.     The  following  are  the  permanent  officers : 

Col.  William  C.  Church,  chairman  ;  Charles  H.  Nicoll,  secretary; 
and  J.  Edward  Simmons,  treasurer.  At  later  meetings  an  executive 
committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed,  with  Colonel  Church  as  chairman, 
and  a  committee  on  organization  of  nine,  with  Gen.  Henry  L.  Hurnett 
as  chairman.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes,  it  was  decided 
that  the  arch  should  be  a  memorial  of  the  achievements  of  the  whole 
navy.  On  October  21  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  public  for  $1,000,000  was 
issued. 

Official  Chan§;es.  —  Owing  to  the  retirement  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Henry  L.  Howison  early  in  October,  Capt.  A.  S. 
Barker,  commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  became  rear- 
admiral. 

Rear- Admiral  W.  S.  Schley,  November  9,  received  final 
orders  to  hoist  his  flag  on  the  Chicago^  assuming  command  of 
the  South  Atlantic  station.  The  Navy  Department  included 
amo»g  his  orders  one  restricting  his  movements  and  those  of 
the  vessels  under  his  command  to  South  American  waters. 
It  is  thought  unwise  to  have  any  ships,  for  the  present, 
approach  South  Africa,  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  their 
presence  might  be  misconstrued. 

Secretary  Long's  Report.— Secretary  Long's  annual 
report  was  made  public  December  3. 

He  adopts  the  programme  of  naval  construction  recommended  by 
the  board  of  rear-admirals,  with  the  minor  change  that  he  suggests  gun- 
boats of  a  single  900- ton  type,  instead  of  six  of  1,000  tons  and  six  of  800 
tons.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  eighteen  new  vessels,  exclusive  of 
armor  and  armaments,  is  about  $23,000,000,  divided  as  follows  : 

I.  Three  armored  cruisers  of  about  13,000  tons'  trial  displacement, 
of  a  maximum  draught  at  deep  load  not  to  exceed  26  feet,  carrying  the 
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heaviest  armor  and  most  powerful  ordnance  for  vessels  of  their  class,  to 
be  sheathed  and  coppered,  and  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed 
and  radius  of  action ;  $4,500,000  each.  ..,,., 

2.  Twelve  gunboats  of  about  900  tons'  trial  displacement,  to  be 
sheathed  and  coppered;  $275,000  each. 

3.  As  recommended  a  year  ago,  three  protected  cruisers  of  about 
8,000  tons'  trial  displacement,  carrying  the  most  powerful  ordnance  for 
vessels  of  their  class,  to  be  sheathed  and  coppered,  and  to  have  the 
highest  practicable  speed  and  great  radius  of  action;  $3,000,000  each. 

The  secretary  recommends  the  recognition  of  the  work  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  took  part  in  the  operations  at  Santiago,  saying  that 
while  those  in  the  engagement  at  Manila  have  been  richly  and  deservedly 
rewarded,  these  have  had  no  reward  whatever,  except  the  president's 
recommendations  for  promotion,  which  have  lapsed.  The  suggestion 
embodied  in  the  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  re- 
wards by  means  of  medals  of  three  classes,  is  renewed. 

The  pressing  need  of  armor,  improvements  in  gun  making,  the 
supply  of  smokeless  powder,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  calibre,  .30, 
for  small  arms,  the  need  of  dry  docks  of  stone  instead  of  wood,  the 
Pacific  cable,  a  plan  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  increase  the  numbers 
of  the  naval  reserve  —  these  are  some  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  in 
the  report.  A  table  is  given,  showing  that  among  the  principal  powers 
abroad,  only  Italy  has  less  tonnage  under  construction  than  the  United 
States. 

The  secretary  also  outlines  his  plan  for  a  "Bureau  of  Ships,"  to  be 
formed  by  consolidating  the  Bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Steam 
Engineermg,  and  Equipment. 

The  Pacific  Cable.  —  In  his  annual  report  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  Rear-Admiral  Royal  B.  Bradford,  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Equipment,  says  that  a  practical  route 
between  3an  Francisco  and  Honolulu  was  established  some 
years  ago. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Nero^  under  Commander  Charles  Belknap,  between 
May  6  and  August  i,  completed  a  preliminary  single  line  of  soundings 
between  Honolulu,  the  Midway  islands,  Guam,  and  Luzon.  This  route 
is  4,812  knots  in  length,  and  its  physical  practicability  is  assured.  A 
bill  embodying  this  project  was  introduced  early  in  December  by 
Senator  Hale  (Rep.,  Me.).  The  estimated  cost  is  $10,000,000,  and  it  is 
expected  that  an  additional  $1,000,000  will  be  needed  for  operating 
expenses  during  the  first  year,  and  that  thereafter  the  cable  will  pay  for 
itself. 

Rear-Admiral  Bradford  in  his  report  also  makes  an  urgent  plea  for 
the  acquisition  of  more  coaling  stations  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean. 

New  Vessels.  —  The  torpedo-boat  Shubrick,  the  first  ves- 
sel to  be  built  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  federal  government 
since  the  Civil  War,  was  launched  at  the  Trigg  yard  there, 
October  3.  The  boat  was  christened  by  Miss  Carrie  Shu- 
brick,  a  descendant  of  the  admiral  for  whom  it  was  named. 
On  December  27  the  Stockton,  3,  sister  boat  to  the  Shubrick, 
was  launched  at  the  same  place,  being  christened  by  Miss 
Katharine  Stockton,  a  granddaughter  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton. 
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The  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Bailey  was  launched  Decem- 
ber 5  on  the  Harlem  river  at  the  ship-yard  of  the  Gas 
Engine  and  Power  Company  and  Chales  L,  Seabury  &  Com- 
pany, ConsoUdated.  Miss  Florence  Beekman  Bailey,  grand- 
daughter of  Rear-Admiral  Theodorus  Bailey,  smashed  a 
bottle  of  American  champagne  on  its  bow. 

It  appears  from  the  official  report  of  the  trial  board  of 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Da/i/gren,  dated  November  8,  that 
the  vessel  failed  to  make  her  contract  speed  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

Instead  of  the  30}  knots  required  (p.  389),  she  reached  30  knots 
with  the  use  of  a  coal  that  burns  with  great  smoke  and  l^ame,  and  that 
would  have  made  her  visible  bv  reflected  glow  for  100  miles  by  night, 
and  for  fifty  miles  in  the  daytime  by  her  smoke.  The  contract  for  the 
boat  did  not  specify  how  the  speed  should  be  made,  but  only  that  $5,000 
should  be  deducted  from  her  contract  price  if  she  fell  below  30^  knots, 
and  that  she  should  be  rejected  altogether  only  if  she  failed  to  make  30 
knots.  Also,  she  is  barely  completed  in  three  years,  instead  of  eighteen 
months,  as  called  for.  The  penalties  aggregate  about  $40,000,  which 
the  builders  hope  to  have  remitted,  at  least  in  part,  by  Congress.  The 
contract  price  was  $194,000. 

The  battleship  Kentucky,  on  her  trial  over  the  Cape  Ann 
course,  November  24,  made  an  average  speed  of  16.878 
knots  for  66  nautical  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  tidal  allow- 
ance will  make  her  record  1 7  knots. 

The  boilers  and  machinery  worked  smoothly  for  four  hours  under 
forced  draught.  On  her  return  trip  to  Newport  News,  the  Keiitiuky 
made  the  360-mile  run  from  the  South  Shoal  lightship,  off  Boston 
harbor,  to  Cape  Charles,  in  24  hours  and  7  minutes,  an  average  speed 
of  14.93  k'lots.  During  the  run  she  made  44  miles  at  the  rate  of  15.3 
knots.  This  is  said  to  be  the  highest  speed,  under  natural  draught,  ever 
made  by  a  United  States  naval  vessel. 

Holland  Submarine  Boat.— The  Holland  submarine 
torpedo-boat  was  exhaustively  tested  before  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey  of  the  Navy  Department,  November 
6  (Vol.  7,  p.  403  ;  Vol.  8,  pp.  128,  891,  892). 

At  this  trial  the  boat  made  a  run  of  one  mile  with  her  deck  ten  feet 
below  the  surface,  in  nine  minutes;  coming  to  the  surface,  she  discharged 
a  torpedo,  and  disappeared  again  in  ten  seconds ;  she  turned  completely 
around  in  one  and  one-half  times  her  own  length  of  54  feet;  with  decks 
awash  and  her  bow  to  a  strong  ebb  tide,  she  ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
show  her  speed,  which  was  timed  by  the  board  to  be  at  the  rate  of  eight 
knots  an  hour.  Rear-Admiral  Frederick  Rodgers,  president  of  the 
board,  and  Chief  Engineer  John  Lowe,  reported  very  favorably  to  the 
Department,  whose  requirements,  they  said,  were  more  than  fulfilled  at 
the  trial. 

Wreck  of  the  "  Charleston.**  —  The  United  States  cruiser 
Charleston^  November  12,  during  a  high  sea,  struck  on  an 
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uncharted  coral  reef  off  the  northeast  coast  of  Luzon, 
Philippine  islands.  All  on  board  landed  safely  on  Kamiguan 
island,  finding  the  natives  friendly.  Lieutenant  John  D.  Mc- 
Donald, with  a  boat's  crew,  started  for  relief.  After  four  days 
they  were  picked  up  by  the  transport  Aztec  and  taken  to  the 
Oregon,  which  proceeded  to  Kamiguan  island.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  save  the  vessel. 

The  Charleston  was  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  a  cost  of  $1,017,500  for  her  hull  and  machinery,  and  was  launched 
in  July,  1888.     She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  George  W.  Pigman. 

Miscellaneous.  —  with  appropriate  speeches,  a  jewelled 
sword,  costing  $2,000,  was,  on  October  25,  presented  by 
Governor  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  to  Rear- Admiral  Samp- 
son as  a  token  of  the  appreciation  by  the  state  of  his  services 
in  the  Spanish- American  war.  The  presentation  took  place  in 
the  State  House  at  Trenton. 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years  the  Navy  Department 
has  officially  recorded  the  bravery  of  Ensign  Walter  Rock- 
well Gherardi,  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Gherardi.  With  J.  J. 
Jiminez  he  rescued  nearly  150  emigrants  from  a  schooner 
driven  ashore  at  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  during  the  great 
storm  of  August  8  (p.  748),  and  subsequently,  with  help  of 
others,  secured  a  life  line  from  a  steamer  which  had  been 
beached,  whereby  the  entire  crew  were  safely  landed. 

The  Merchant  Marine.  — The  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  commissioner  of  navigation,  made  pubUc 
November  19,  discloses  more  satisfactory  conditions  than 
those  of  any  former  year  in  the  bureau's  history. 

The  total  documented  tonnage,  June  30,  1889,  comprised  22,728  ves- 
sels, of  4,864,238  gross  tons,  the  largest  since  1865.  The  tonnage  oper- 
ated under  United  States  coasting  laws,  21,397  vessels,,  of  4,015,992 
gross  tons,  is  the  largest  in  American  history,  and  greater  than  the 
coasting  tonnage  of  any  other  nation.  The  steam  tonnage,  2,476,011 
tons,  for  the  first  time  exceeds  that  of  all  other  craft.  The  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  in  recent  years  has  caused  a  great  iacrease  in  Pacific 
coast  tonnage. 

American  vessels,  however,  carried  a  fraction  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
the  exports  and  imports,  the  smallest  percentage  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  United  States,  in  seagoing 
steam  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade,  has  dropped  from  second  place, 
below  Great  Britain,  to  sixth,  below  Germany,  France,  Norway,  and 
Spain,  and  is  now  only  slightly  ahead  of  Japan.  The  report  also  shows 
that  in  the  past  year  the  European  nations  and  Japan  have  expended 
over  $26,000,000  to  promote  in  various  ways  their  merchant  shipping, 
while  the  United  States  spent  only  $998,211. 

By  various  methods  of  computation  the  annual  value  of  the  ocean 
carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  $17,500,000. 
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The  American  Federation.  —  The  nineteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  held 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  beginning  December  ii,  attended  by 
about  200  delegates,  representing  a  total  trades-union  mem- 
bership of  nearly  800,000. 

The  report  of  President  Gompers,  which  was  indorsed  by  the  Fed- 
eration, was  unfavorable  to  an ti- trust  legislation,  not  owing  to  sympathy 
with  trusts  as  such,  but  owing  to  the  possible  injurious  effects  of  such 
legislation  upon  the  interests  of  organized  labor.     It  declared : 

*'  Organized  labor  looks  with  apprehension  at  the  many  panaceas 
and  remedies  offered  by  theorists  to  curb  the  growth  and  development 
or  to  destroy  the  combinations  of  industry.  We  have  seen  those  who 
knew  little  of  statecraft  and  less  of  economics,  urge  the  adoption  of  laws 
to 'regulate  '  interstate  commerce,  and  laws  to  'prevent'  combinations 
and  trusts;  and  we  have  also  seen  that  these  measures,  when  enacted, 
have  been  the  very  instruments  to  deprive  labor  of  the  benefit  of  organ- 
ized effort,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  simply  proved  incentives  to 
more  subtly  and  surely  lubricate  the  wheels  of  capital's  combination. 

"For  our  own  part,  we  are  convinced  that  the  state  is  not  capable 
of  preventing  the  development  or  the  natural  concentration  of  industry. 
All  the  propositions  to  do  so  which  have  come  under  our  observation, 
would  beyond  doubt  react  with  greater  force  and  injury  upon  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  country  than  upon  the  trusts. 

"  The  great  wrongs  attributable  to  the  trusts  are  their  corrupting  in- 
fluence on  the  politics  of  the  country;  but  as  the  state  has  always  been 
the  representative  of  the  wealth  possessors,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
endure  this  evil  until  the  toilers  are  organized  and  educated  to  the  degree 
that  they  shall  know  that  the  state  is  by  right  theirs,  and  finally  and 
justly  come  to  their  own,  while  never  relaxing  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  very  best  possible  economic,  social,  and  material  improvement  in 
their  condition." 

The  Federation  also  recorded  itself  as  opposed  to  the  general  em- 
ployment of  the  boycott,  not  on  principle,  but  owing  to  the  almost  inevi- 
table practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  achievement  of  ends 
by  that  means.  The  Federation  thus  reflected  public  sentiment,  which 
in  general  condemns  the  boycott  as  impolitic  and  unwise.  It  decided  to 
call  off  all  existing  operations  of  the  kind  for  a  limited  period,  in  order 
to  force  the  unions  to  reconsider  their  general  attitude  toward  them. 
The  report  of  the  committee  having  this  topic  in  charge  showed  that  the 
tendency  of  the  boycott  was  to  defeat  itself  by  dissipating  energy  at  a 
time  when  concentration  is  the  prime  requisite.  The  committee  pro- 
nounced strongly  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  failed  to  secure  indorsement 
for  its  proposed  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  union  should  be  allowed 
to  declare  a  boycott  until  it  had  announced  its  intention  to  the  Federa- 
tion or  some  central  trades  assembly. 

A  strike  of  union  printing  press  feeders  in  Boston,  Mass., 
December  15,  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $12  weekly,  caused 
considerable  inconvenience  to  numerous  publishers,  and  a 
material  increase  in  the  cost  of  book  production. 
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Football.  —  The  true  object  of  collegiate  football  is  Obvi- 
ously to  furnish  healthy  and  interesting  sport,  attended  with 
few  bodily  injuries  and  sullied  by  no  unmanly  tricks  or  sub- 
terfuges. The  results  of  the  past  season's  playing  show  that 
this  object  has  been  unusually  well  served  and  that  a  great 
advance  has  been  made  towards  bringing  the  game  to  as 
high  a  plane  as  football  enthusiasts  of  the  best  class  have 
long  wished  to  see  it  attain.  It  has  long  been  maintained, 
and  experience  has  hitherto  justified  the  assertion,  that  there 
were  well-recognized  classes  into  which  the  college  teams 
were,  and  must  continue  to  be,  divided.  For  a  fifth  team  to 
take  a  position  alongside  of  the  "  big  four,"  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton  and  Pennsylvania,  for  one  season,  has  not  seemed 
unlikely ;  but  that  such  a  team  could  hold  that  position  long 
has  never  been  considered  at  all  probable.  Hence,  it  has 
not  been  difficult  to  determine  exactly  which  college  held  the 
championship,  as  each  of  the  first-class  teams  defeated  all 
those  of  the  second  class  with  which  it  played,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  met  one  of  its  own  class  to  settle  the 
question  of  supremacy.  This  season,  however,  has  wit- 
nessed a  great  upheaval  in  the  football  world,  and  an  almost 
general  levelling  has  been  the  result.  The  playing  of  one 
day,  October  28,  is  the  most  striking  example  of  this.  Co- 
lumbia beat  Yale,  Cornell  won  from  Princeton,  Chicago 
played  a  tie  game  with  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Carlisle  In- 
dians, though  they  did  not  win,  scored  ten  points  against 
Harvard.  This  was  comparatively  early  in  the  season ;  all 
the  big  teams,  except  Harvard,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
a  weak  or  undeveloped  condition,  from  which  they  subse- 
quently rallied;  and  such  results  could  not  have  happened 
three  weeks  later.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  that 
date  was  a  turning  point  in  collegiate  football ;  certainly  it 
threw  the  question  of  championship  into  doubt,  and  the  later 
games  did  not  clearly  decide  it.  That  there  should  be  a 
champion  or  a  means  of  determining  the  championship  is  of 
much  less  importance  than  that  a  large  number  of  teams 
should  play  several  series  of  excellent  games.  The  season 
of  1899  ^^s  apparently  inaugurated  a  period  of  that  kind  of 
playing,  and  in  the  light  of  the  season's  developments  it  is 
possible  to  see  that  the  laws  of  evolution  in  the  football 
world  have  beeri  tending  toward  such  a  consummation. 

When  the  season  opened,  everything  appeared  favorable 
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to  Harvard.  She  had  clearly  won  first  place  in  1898,  and 
the  personnel  of  her  team  was  so  nearly  the  same  this  sea- 
son as  to  promise  the  best  results.  Yale,  on  the  other  hand, 
seldom  had  so  gloomy  an  outlook.  Much  of  her  material 
was  new,  and  little  of  it  was  promising.  Princeton's  players, 
although  good,  were  hardly  excellent  at  first;  while  Pennsyl- 
vania was  scored  against  almost  from  the  beginning  by  such 
colleges  as  Bucknell  and  Virginia,  and  on  October  14  was 
defeated  by  the  Carlisle  Indians  (16-5).  Meanwhile  other 
colleges  were  coming  to  the  front.  Columbia  defeated  Rut- 
gers, October  4  (26-0);  Union,  October  7  (21-0);  Amherst, 
October  21  (18-0);  and  Yale,  October  28  (5-0).  Lafayette, 
too,  was  forging  ahead.  Although  beaten  by  Princeton,  Oc- 
tober II  (12-0),  she  beat  Pennsylvania  ten  days  later  (6-0), 
on  October  28  defeated  Anapolis  (5--0),  Lehigh,  November 
4(17-0),  and  Cornell,  November  11  (6-5).  She  ended  the 
season  gloriously  by  beating  Lehigh,  November  25  (35-0). 
The  latter  part  of  Columbia's  season  was,  however,  less 
triumphant.  Cornell  beat  her  November  7  (29-0).  She 
rallied  four  days  later  and  won  from  West  Point  (i6~o)  and 
again  from  Dartmouth,  November  18  (22-0),  only  to  fall 
before  Carlisle,  November  30  (45-0). 

Of  the  Western  teams,  Chicago  holds  the  best  record  for 
the  season,  although  she  is  hard  pressed  by  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. When  these  two  teams  met,  October  7,  the  result 
was  a  tie  (5-5).  Otherwise  Chicago  was  scored  against  but 
once  by  a  team  of  the  Western  League,  and  that  occurred  in 
the  game  with  Notre  Dame,  October  4  (23-6).  The  only 
score  made  against  Iowa  was  that  resulting  from  a  placed- 
kick  field-goal  in  the  Chicago  game.  She  defeated  Illinois, 
November  30  (58-0),  and  won  a  victory  from  Nebraska 
(30-0).  Thus,  although  Chicago  played  seven  games  within 
the  league,  while  Iowa,  who  has  hitherto  belonged  to  the 
Trans-Mississippi  League,  played  but  two,  their  drawn  con- 
test and  Iowa's  clean  record  puts  her  on  the  same  footing  as 
her  rival.  Wisconsin  won  all  her  league  games  until  she  met 
Chicago,  December  9,  when  she  was  defeated  (17-0).  In 
the  Missouri  Valley  section  the  University  of  Kansas  holds 
the  honors,  having  defeated  Missouri  State  University  in 
their  final  game  (34-6).  This  was  not  unusual,  as  Missouri 
has  won  from  Kansas  only  twice  since  1891. 

Of  the  Western  teams  that  played  in  the  East,  Chicago 
did  the  best.  She  defeated  Cornell,  October  14  (17-6),  tied 
with  Pennsylvania,  October  28  (5-5),  and  won  from  Brown, 
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November  30  (17--0).  Wisconsin  was  beaten  by  Yale,  Octo- 
ber 21  (6-0).  Michigan,  which  defeated  Virginia,  Novem- 
ber 4  (38-0),  was  beaten  by  Pennsylvania  a  week  later 
(ii-io). 

Returning  to  New  England,  we  find  that  of  the  small 
colleges  Wesleyan's  team  did  the  most  creditable  work.  It 
defeated  Dartmouth,  November  4  (ii~o),  Amherst,  Novem- 
ber 18  (40-0),  and  Williams,  November  25  (11-5).  Williams 
won  from  Dartmouth,  October  21  (12-0),  from  Trinity,  Oc- 
tober 25 '(i2~o),  and  from  Amherst,  November  11  (38-0). 
Brown  scored  against  Princeton,  November  4,  though  she 
lost  the  game  (i8~6),  and   beat  Dartmouth,  November  25 

(16--5). 

A  glance  at  the  scores  of  the  "  big  "  teams  shows  that 
prior  to  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  season,  when  the  decisive 
games  between  them  were  to  be  played.  Harvard  had  the 
best  record.  Her  last  game  of  the  season  was  with  Yale  at 
Cambridge,  November  18.  Harvard  was  justly  more  san- 
guine than  Yale,  but  Yale  was  as  determined  as  Harvard. 
Most  of  the  playing  occurred  in  Yale's  territory,  showing 
that  Harvard  did  the  most  ground-gaining.  But  when  the 
Harvard  team  had  the  ball  within  a  few  feet  of  Yale's  goal 
line,  they  were  unable  to  carry  it  the  distance  required  for  a 
touchdown.  All  attempts  to  kick  goals  from  the  field  were 
failures,  and  the  game  ended,  as  in  1897,  a  draw,  neither 
side  scoring.  A  week  later,  November  25,  the  annual  Yale- 
Princeton  game  occurred  at  New  Haven.  The  play  was  ex- 
citing, quick  and  even.  Until  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
end  the  game  was  Yale's  by  a  score  of  io~6.  Then  Poe,  an 
end-rush  of  the  Princeton  team,  kicked  a  goal  from  the  field, 
counting  5  points  and  winning  the  game  for  Princeton 
(ii-io).  On  November  30  Pennsylvania  played  her  best 
game  of  the  season,  beating  Cornell  (29-0).  The  Harvard 
Freshmen  beat  the  Yale  Freshmen  at  Cambridge,  November 
25  (S4-o). 

Golf.  —  An  international  golf-team  match  was  played 
between  Americans  and  Canadians  at  the  Morris  County 
course  October  7.  A  year  before  a  simiUar  match  was 
played  in  Toronto,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Americans 
by  a  score  of  27  holes  to  7.  This  year  the  Americans  won 
by  a  yet  larger  score,  94  holes  to  i.  The  leaders  of  the 
home  team  were  Harriman  and  Douglas,  the  latter  being  the 
champion  for  1898.  The  intercollegiate  championship 
matches   were   played   on   the   Garden   City  (N.  Y.)   links 
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October  24-28.  The  contesting  teams  represented  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia.  In  the  first  match 
Princeton  won  from  Yale  by  a  score  of  6-4,  and  Harvard 
beat  Columbia,  14-0.  The  final  match,  between  Har- 
vard and  Princeton,  was  won  by  the  former,   10--1. 

The  contest  for  the  women's  championship  was  held 
October  10--14  over  the  links  of  the  Philadelphia  Country 
Club.  In  the  qualifying  round,  October  10,  Miss  Beatrix 
Hoyt,  for  three  years  champion,  was  defeated  by  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Fox,  score  103-97.  The  final  match  was  played  between 
Mrs.  Fox  and  Miss  Ruth  Underbill,  October  14.  Miss 
Underbill  won  the  match  and  the  championship  with  2  up, 
I  to  play. 

The  annual  open  championship  games  were  played 
September  14  and  15  on  the  links  of  the  Baltimore  Country 
Club.  There  were  79  players  to  enter.  The  first  day's 
playing  reduced  the  number  to  eight.  On  the  second  day 
the  championship  was  won  by  Willie  Smith,  of  the  Midlo- 
thian Golf  Club,  of  Chicago.  His  total  for  the  36  holes  was 
315  strokes,  11  better  than  his  nearest  competitor. 

Cricket.  —  The  English  amateur  cricket  players,  known 
as  Prince  Ranjitsinhji's  team,  came  to  America  to  play  the 
leading  teams  of  this  country  and  Canada  in  September  and 
October.  On  September  25-27  they  played  the  Philadel- 
phia Colts  a  drawn  game  at  Elmwood,  Philadelphia.  The 
visitors  won  again  two  days  later  from  the  "  Gentlemen  of 
Philadelphia"  at  Haverford  (Penn.)  by  an  innings  and  173 
runs.  Another  drawn  game  was  the  result  when  they  met 
the  New-Yorks  at  Staten  Island,  October  4,  5.  They  won 
their  second  game  in  Philadelphia,  October  7-10,  from  the 
"  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,"  by  a  score  of  an  innings  and 
131  runs.  At  Toronto,  October  12  and  13,  the  Englishmen 
won  from  the  Canadian  team  by  an  innings  and  6  runs. 

Cycling;.  —  The  annual  six-day  bicycle  race,  which  oc- 
curred December  2-9,  at  the  Madison  Square  Gardens, 
New  York,  was  held  under  new  regulations  this  year.  In 
order  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  inevitable  strain  on 
the  riders,  they  were  not  allowed  to  contest  as  individuals, 
but  as  pairs.  Each  rider  was  allowed  to  be  on  the  track  but 
twelve  hours  in  twenty-four,  and  the  total  thus  made  by  both 
was  credited  to  them  jointly.  The  result  was  a  livelier  and 
closer  race  than  ever  before.  Miller,  who  had  won  the  two 
preceding  years,  with  his  partner.  Waller,  won  this  time. 
They  covered  2,733  utiles  and  4  laps.     Their  closest  rivals, 
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Maya  and  McEachern,  were  but  2  laps  behind,  while  the 
third  and  fourth  teams  were  only  3  and  4  laps  respectively 
in  the  rear  of  the  winners.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  winning  team  covered  726  miles  more  than  did  Miller 
alone  last  year. 

Pugfilism.  —  At  the  Broadway  Athletic  Club,  New  York, 
on  October  17,  "Dan"  Creedon  defeated  '' Paddy  "  Reedy 
in  the  eighth  round.  Reedy  was  "  knocked  out."  On 
October  7,  in  a  fight  held  at  the  same  place,  George  Mc- 
Fadden  knocked  out  "  Kid  "  Lavigne,  the  former  lightweight 
champion,  in  nineteen  rounds.  Jeffries,  the  heavyweight 
champion,  defended  his  title  in  a  fight  with  Sharkey  at  the 
Coney  Island  Sporting  Club,  November  4.  The  former  won 
in  the  last  round,  the  twenty-fifth,  although  Sharkey  was  not 
"  knocked  out."  George  Dixon  was  declared  winner  in  a 
bout  with  "  Eddie "  Lenny  before  the  Broadway  Athletic 
Club,  November  21.  The  fight  lasted  twenty-five  rounds. 
At  the  Coney  Island  Sporting  Club,  December  4,  Frank 
Erne,  the  lightweight  champion,  fought  to  a  draw  in  the 
twenty- fifth  round  with  Jack  O'Brien. 


NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

LynchingS.  —  According  to  a  writer  in  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,  there  occurred  in  the  United  States  between 
May  II  and  November  6,  1899,  52  lynchings,  almost  all  in 
the  Southern  states;  and  of  the  victims,  43  were  negroes 
and  9  white  men ;  1 9  of  the  victims  were  charged  with 
murder,  18  with  assaults  on  women,  6  with  robbery,  and 
the  remainder  with  minor  offenses. 

At  Ormond,  in  St.  James  Parish,  La.,  State  Senator  Bazile  Laplace 
was  lynched  by  a  body  of  masked  men,  October  10.  The  executioner, 
it  is  said,  was  a  relative  of  a  young  woman  who  had"  been  wronged  by 
Laplace. 

On  October  13  Joseph  Leflore,  in  company  with  four  other  negroes, 
attacked  the  home  of  a  Mrs.  Gambrel,  at  St.  Anne,  Miss.,  and,  tying  her 
and  her  four  children  to  the  floor,  saturated  the  surroundings  with  kero- 
sene and  set  fire  to  the  house.  Next  day  Leflore  and  two  other  negroes 
were  captured  by  a  mob.  Leflore  was  burned  at  a  stake  after  making  a 
confession.     One  of  the  others  escaped  and  the  other  was  locked  up. 

At  Marysville,  Ky.,  December  6,  Richard  Coleman,  a  negro,  was 
forcibly  taken  from  the  sheriff  by  a  mob,  and  burned  at  the  stake,  for 
the  murder,  two  months  previously,  of  his  employer's  wife. 

At  Dunbar,  Penn.,  Sanford  White,  superintendent  of  construction 
of  a  coke  company,  was  shot  and  killed,  December  19,  by  David  Pierce, 
a  colored  employee.  Pierce  fled  to  the  mountains,  pursued  by  a  mob, 
was  overtaken  and  riddled  with  bullets. 
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At  Bolton,  Miss.,  December  23,  Charles  West  and  James  Martin, 
negroes,  who  confessed  to  having  robbed  and  murdered  M.  S.  Haire,  a 
wealthy  planter,  were  taken  from  jail  and  lynched. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Two  negroes,  Thomas  Mitchell  and 
Edward  Luckie,  were  hanged,  November  24,  at  Darlington, 
S.  C,  for  assaulting  a  young  white  woman  on  December  8. 
These  are  the  first  to  be  legally  executed  for  this  crime  in 
that  state.  The  fact  that  the  courts  were  permitted  to  try 
the  case  saved  the  lives  of  four  innocent  men. 

The  first  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  in  Alaska 
was  rendered  in  the  United  States  court  at  Juneau  on  De- 
cember 13.  The  condemned  man  was  J.  M.  Bird,  who, 
while  in  camp  for  the  winter  during  the  Dawson  gold  excite- 
ment, murdered  his  two  companions. 

The  court  of  appeals  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  24, 
affirmed  the  conviction  of  Howard  C.  Benham,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  for  poisoning  his  wife  with  pnissic  acid  in  1897  (Vol. 
7,  pp.  142,  659). 

In  the  United  States  circuit  court,  on  October  20,  Judge 
Lacombe  dismissed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of 
ex-Capt.  Oberlin  M.  Carter  (p.  652).  The  judge  held  in- 
valid the  contention  in  behalf  of  Carter  that  the  court-mar- 
tial had  power  to  impose  but  one  penalty.  The  case  may 
now  be  carried  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  thence  to  the 
supreme  court. 

On  November  24  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  was  found  against  William  F.  Miller,  mana- 
ger of  the  "  Franklin  Syndicate,"  and  Cecil  Leslie,  his 
right-hand  man.     The  men  escaped  to  Canada. 

The  so-called  syndicate,  which  was  located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ob- 
tained a  great  amount  of  money  in  small  sums  by  offering  its  depositors 
520  per  cent  interest.  Miller's  brother,  Louis  H.  Miller,  and  John  G. 
Agnew,  who  ran  an  allied  "Washington  Syndicate,"  were  arrested  and 
indicted.  By  December  i  attachments  amounting  to  $50,000  were  issued 
against  these  men,  who  are  supposed  to  be  only  figureheads  in  the 
swindle. 
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Alaska.  —  The  present  annual  appropriation  of  $30,000 
for  educational  purposes  in  Alaska  is  declared  wholly  inade- 
quate by  Governor  Brady,  who  recommends  that  it  be 
doubled,  and  that  the  right  to  form  municipal  governments 
be  given  to  the  larger  towns,  with  power  to  make  appropria- 
tion from  the  license  money  for  school  purposes. 
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The  first  effort  of  the  United  States  to  establish  schools  in  Alaska 
was  made  in  1884.  These  schools  were  to  be  established  without  regard 
to  race,  for  the  education  of  all  children  of  school  age  in  the  territory. 
In  1885  an  agent  was  assigned  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  the  schools.  Where  there  were  enough  white  children  to 
justify  the  step,  special  schools  for  them  were  established.  Only  two  of 
these  schools  were  necessary  until  1897,  when  the  number  of  white  chil- 
dren in  Alaska  increased  enormously. 

Regarding  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  administration 
of  affairs,  especially  of  justice,  in  Alaska,  Attorney-General 
Griggs,  in  his  annual  report,  December  5,  declares: 

"  The  criminal  business  of  Alaska  has  doubled  within  the  year,  and 
the  civil  business  has  multiplied  four  times  over.  Complaints  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  provisions  established  for  maintaining  law  and  order 
and  enforcing  the  criminal  statutes,  are  universal.  At  present  there  is 
only  one  United  States  judge,  one  marshal,  and  one  district  attorney  for 
this  whole  vast  extent  of  territory,  who  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  business  presented." 

He  recommends  the  division  of  the  territory  into  two 
districts,  and  the  appointment  of  additional  administrative 
officials. 

Georgia.  —  On  November  28,  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  137  to  3,  the  Georgia  legislature  rejected  the  Hardwick 
franchise  bill,  which  proposed  to  amend  the  state  constitu- 
tion in  these  terms : 

"That  no  person  shall  be  a  competent  voter  unless  he  shall  be  able 
to  read  and  write  any  paragraph  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  and 
shall  be  able  to  understand  any  paragraph  of  such  constitution,  and  to 
give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereto ;  provided,  however,  that  no 
male  person  who  was  on  January  i,  1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto, 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  the  state  wherein  he  then  resided,  and 
no  lineal  descendant  of  such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register 
or  vote  at  any  election  in  this  state  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the 
educational  qualifications  provided  for  in  this  paragraph." 

This  proposed  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  suffrage  was 
more  drastic  and  proscriptive  than  those  which  have  already 
practically  disfranchised  the  negroes  in  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, and  South  Carolina,  and  that  which  is  pending  also  in 
North  Carolina.  Under  Mississippi  law,  for  example,  the 
requirements  of  reading  and  understanding  are  made  alter- 
native ;  the  negro,  after  paying  the  poll-tax  levied  on  whites 
and  blacks  alike,  can  vote  if  he  can  read  any  paragraph  of 
the  state  constitution,  orcein  understand  it  when  read  to  him. 
The  Georgia  bill,  however,  requires  him  to  read  and  write 
^^«^  to  understand  any  paragraph,  and,  moreover,  to  give  a 
"  reasonable  interpretation  "  thereof.  Under  it,  the  election 
officers  would  have  the  power  to  exclude  any  voter  whom 
they   chose,   whose   understanding    or    interpretation    they 
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declared  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Moreover,  as  all  white  men 
and  very  few  blacks  were  voters  on  January  i,  1867,  ^^^^ 
effect  of  the  ''grandfather"  clause,  while  disfranchising  the 
blacks  wherever  a  majority  of  the  election  officers  considered 
them  as  falling  below  the  required  educational  standard, 
would  be  to  confer  the  franchise  on  whites  regardless  of 
whether  they  could  read  or  write.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
several  leading  Democrats,  this  was  putting  a  premium  on 
the  education  of  the  negro  youth  which  was  not  offered  to 
white  youth.  Further,  the  bill  did  not  contain  an  alternative 
property  qualification,  though  the  negroes  of  Georgia  pay 
taxes  on  over  $14,000,000  worth  of  property.  But  the  most 
effective  argument  against  the  measure  was  that  in  no  other 
Southern  state  are  the  relations  of  the  whites  and  the 
negroes  so  amicable ;  in  no  other  state  are  the  two  races 
moving  along  together  with  so  little  friction.  That  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  put  the  negro  distinctly  under  the 
ban  would  revive  race  prejudice  and  provoke  race  strife, 
was  so  clear  to  the  more  conservative  Democrats  of  Georgia 
that  they  threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  against  it. 
Governor  Candler  was  among  the  opponents  of  the  bill, 
being  in  favor  of  leaving  the  suffrage  as  it  now  stands,  and 
of  promoting  measures  of  conciliation  and  friendship  between 
the  two  races.  The  most  intelligent  negro  leaders  in  the 
South  also  entered  their  protests. 

Illinois. —  The  annual  observance  of  Chicago  Day,  Octo- 
ber 9,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  lire  of  187 1,  was  marked 
by  the  laying,  by  President  McKinley,  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  Federal  Building  of  Chicago.  In  the  evening,  an 
elaborate  banquet  was  held  in  the  Auditorium,  attended  by 
President  McKinley,  Vice-President  Mariscal  of  Mexico, 
Premier  Sir  W.  Laurier  of  Canada,  members  of  President 
McKinley's  cabinet  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  Washing- 
ton, senators,  congressmen,  and  other  invited  guests.  Nota- 
ble speeches,  expressive  of  international  good-will,  were 
delivered  by  President  McKinley,  Vice-President  Mariscal, 
and  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  the 
Canadian  premier,  referring  to  the  Alaska  boundary  ques- 
tion, said : 

"  We  want  not  to  stand  upon  the  extreme  limits  of  our  rights.  We 
are  ready  to  give  and  to  take  ....  Though  we  may  have  little  bicker- 
ings of  that  kind  ....  when  we  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
we  will  find  that  there  is  between  us  a  true,  genuine  affection.  There 
are  no  two  nations  to-day  on  the  face  of  the  globe  so  united  as  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America." 
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Chicago  Drainage  Cd!««/.  — With  the  primary  object  of 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  filthy  Chicago  Drain- 
age canal  and  purifying  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  along 
the  city  front,  so  that  an  abundant  supply  of  good  drinking 
water  may  be  at  all  times  available,  the  city  of  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  has  spent  about  $33,000,000  in  the 
construction  of  an  artificial  waterway  which  will  carry  the 
water  of  Lake  Michigan  up  the  channel  of  the  Chicago 
river,  and  ultimately  drain  the  sewage  of  the  city  into  the 
Mississippi  river  above  St.  Louis.  The  lake  waters  were 
turned  into  the  new  channel  on  January  2,  1900. 

To  carry  out  this  colossal  scheme,  the  Illinois  legislature,  about 
seven  years  ago,  authorized  the  creation  of  a  sanitary  district  embracing 
all  of  the  city  of  Chicago  north  of  97th  street  and  a  number  of  subur- 
ban sections,  with  separate  municipal  powers  of  taxation  and  expendi- 
ture. From  Chicago  the  water  will  flow  along  the  Drainage  canal  to 
Lockport,  distant  28^  miles.  There  it  will  fall  into  the  Des  Plaines  river, 
which  empties  into  the  Illinois  river,  the  latter  stream  carrying  it  finally 
into  the  Mississippi. 

With  the  exception  of  its  length,  the  Chicago  Drainage  canal  will  be 
the  greatest  artificial  canal  in  the  world.  Its  width  at  the  bottom  is  202 
feet,  and  at  the  surface  water  line  is  306  feet.  In  the  parts  cut  through 
solid  rock  the  width  is  160  feet  at  top  and  bottom.  The  width  of  the 
great  Manchester  canal — 35^  miles  long  —  is  only  120  feet  at  the  bottom 
and  172  at  the  water  line.  The  Suez  canal —  100  miles  long  —  is  72  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  190  at  the  top.  The  Panama  canal  —  45  miles 
long  as  projected — is  72  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  164  at  the  top. 
The  depth  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  canal  is  22  feet.  This  compares 
with  the  depth  in  feet  of  other  canals  as  follows:  Manchester,  26; 
Suez,  26.24;  Panama,  27.28. 

Incidentally  the  new  waterway  may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  ship 
canal  and  acquire  a  commercial  and  strategic  importance  which  can  now 
only  dimly  be  foreseen.  When  the  Drainage  canal  is  made  available  for 
commerce,  which  can  be  only  after  construction  of  locks  at  Joliet  and 
improvement  of  the  channel  of  the  Illinois  river,  a  gunboat  will  be  able 
to  steam  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  river,  go  down  the  Illinois  to  the 
Mississippi,  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  sea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and,  using  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Wel- 
land  canals,  can  make  its  way  back  to  Chicago  by  the  route  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  canal  in  lowering 
the  water-level  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  a  disputed  question,  estimates 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet. 

Massachusetts.  —  At  the  municipal  elections,  held  in 
Boston,  December  12,  Thomas  N.  Hart  (Rep.)  was  elected 
mayor,  defeating  Patrick  A.  Collins  (Dem.)  by  i  ,904  votes. 
A  heavy  vote  was  polled,  the  figures  standing.  Hart  40,665  ; 
Collins,  38,761.  The  Democrats,  however,  retained  control 
of  both  branches  of  the  city  government  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  by  an  increased  majority.     A  proposal  to  relay 
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the  trolley  tracks  along  Tremont  street,  which  had  been 
removed  when  the  subway  was  completed,  was  decisively 
negatived.  The  Republican  success  was  attributable  in  part 
to  the  "  bolting "  of  Democrats  who  favored  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  R.  Murphy  for  mayor  instead  of  General 
Collins. 

Michigfan.  —  What  is  known  as  the  Eikhoff  home-rule 
law  for  Detroit  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Michigan.  The  law  undertook  to  confer 
upon  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city  general  legislative 
powers  for  the  territory  over  which  they  presided  —  practi- 
cally to  create  a  home-rule  state  within  the  state.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  court  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the  state 
legislature  cannot  delegate  its  sovereign  powers  under  the 
constitution. 

Nebraska.  —  On  December  13  it  was  announced  that 
Governor  Poynter  had  appointed  ex-Senator  William  V. 
Allen  (Pop.)  to  the  seat  in  the  United  States  senate  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the  death,  on  December  5,  of  Senator-elect 
L.  M.  Hay  ward  (Rep.). 

Allen,  William  Vincent,  United  States  senator  (Pop.)  from 
Nebraska,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1847.  Was  educated  in  Iowa;  served  in 
the  Iowa  infantry  in  the  Civil  War;  afterward  studied  law.  Removed 
to  Nebraska  in  1884  ;  was  elected  judge  in  1891  ;  and  was  United  States 
senator  1893-99.  Presided  over  the  Populist  national  convention  at  St. 
Louis  in  1896  (\^ol.  6,  p.  538). 

New  Hampshire.  —  The  federal  grand  jury  at  Concord, 
January  i,  1900,  dismissed,  without  returning  an  indictment, 
the  charges  against  United  States  Senator  J.  H.  Gallinger 
of  violating  the  civil  service  laws  by  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  campaign  purposes  from  federal  ofhce-holders  (p.  661). 

New  York. —  The  Municipal  Election.  —  Although  the 
result  of  the  New  York  City  election  has  been  stated  else- 
where (pp.  846-853),  there  are  certain  interesting  and 
significant  facts  about  the  campaign  which  deserve  particu- 
lar notice. 

As  a  result  of  the  overtures  made  by  the  Republican  organization  to 
the  Citizens'  Union  and  the  Independent  Labor  party  (p.  666),  a  fusion 
ticket  was  nominated  for  the  offices  of  supreme  court,  general  sessions, 
and  city  court  judges,  surrogate,  and  sheriff.  The  Citizens'  Union, 
which  at  first  selected  George  C.  Holt  as  one  of  its  candidates  for  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court,  later  replaced  his  name  with  that  of  Justice 
George  C.  Barrett,  who  owed  his  first  nomination  to  Tammany,  but  who 
was  understood  to  be  free  from  pecuniary  obligation.  Accordingly,  the 
name  of  Justice  l^arrett  appeared  on  all  the  tickets  except  that  of  the 
Labor  party,  which  retained  Mr.  Holt  as  its  candidate.  The  fusion 
ticket  contained  the  name  of  one  candidate  of  the  Labor  party,  William 
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J.  O'Brien,  who  was  nominated  for  sheriff.  At  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  organization,  the  Citizens'  Union,  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  City  Club,  the  following  resolution,  the  platform  of  the 
anti-Tammany  campaign  for  the  judiciary,  was  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  candidates  of  the  several  judicial  offices  above 
named  be  pledged  to  make  no  political  contributions  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  any  person  or  organization,  to  pay  no  political  assessments  of 
any  kind,  and,  if  elected,  to  dispense  judicial  patronage  without  regard 
to  any  political  influence." 

For  many  reasons  it  seemed  as  though  this  campaign  might  be  made 
a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  judicial  elections.  The  issue  of  an 
independent  judiciary  had  stirred  the  city  deeply  in  the  campaign  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  had  become  a  still  more  striking  and  clear-cut  ques- 
tion since  Richard  Croker  made  his  remarkable  assertions  regarding  his 
influence  over  Tammany  judges  (p.  662).  The  judicial  candidates  on  the 
fusion  ticket  were  men  of  honorable  character  and  such  legal  experience 
and  ability  as  to  deserve  hearty  support  from  all  elements  opposed  to 
Tammany.  It  seemed  as  though  the  election  of  the  Tammany  ticket 
would  mean  that  the  voters  condoned  the  traffic  in  judicial  offices  and 
approved  of  Croker's  political  methods.  But  in  spite  of  expectations,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  people  took  very  little  interest  in  the  election. 
In  spite  of  fusion  in  a  great  many  assembly  districts,  there  were  candi- 
dates for  the  assembly  who  did  not  receive  as  hearty  support  from  either 
the  Republicans  or  the  Citizens'  Union  as  either  would  have  given  if  the 
other  had  not  been  on  the  same  side.  The  Independent  Labor  party, 
which  in  the  summer  counted  its  followers  by  thousands,  counted  its 
voters  in  November  by  scores.  In  a  word,  apathy,  mutual  distrust,  and 
indifference  to  the  judicial  issue,  defeated  the  fusion  ticket  by  majorities 
rising  above  50,000.  John  C.  Sheehan,  who  has  made  a  long  struggle 
to  maintain  the  Tammany  leadership  in  the  ninth  assembly  district 
against  the  power  of  Croker,  won  the  fight  by  having  his  men  selected 
as  candidates  for  assemblyman  and  alderman. 

Report  of  the  Mazet  Committee.  —  The  sessions  of  the 
Mazet  Committee  (pp.  150,  412,  66i)  ended  more  suddenly 
than  had  been  expected,  and  for  reasons  which  the  members 
were  unwilHng  to  divulge.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Moss,  chief 
counsel  for  the  committee,  had  prepared  150  subpoenas  for 
witnesses  to  attend  sessions  during  the  second  week  in 
'December;  but  that  the  members  did  not  come  together, 
and  adjournment  was  made  sine  die.  As  intimated  by  Mr. 
Moss  and  stated  by  Mr.  Fallows,  a  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  the  chairman  and  counsel  were  at  odds  over 
the  question  of  summoning  Senator  Piatt  as  a  witness ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Moss  had  a  subpoena  ready  for  the  senator,  Mr. 
Mazet  concluded  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  dilemma  was 
the  final  adjournment  of  the  committee.  At  its  adjournment 
few  felt  that  it  had  accomplished  much.  Some  attributed  its 
comparative  failure  to  its  partisan  leanings,  others  to  what 
they  termed  the  superficial  character  of  its  investigations, 
and  still  others  to  the  lack  of  dignity  and  decorum  which 
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often  characterized  its  sessions,  where  witnesses  frequently 
allowed  themselves  the  utmost  license  in  berating  the  coun- 
sel and  committee.  At  the  time  of  its  adjournment  the 
committee  asked  its  counsel  to  prepare  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  and  to  formulate  recommendations  of  reform 
to  the  legislature.  This  report,  signed  by  Frank  Moss  and 
Francis  E.  Laimbeer,  but  not  by  the  third  counsel,  John 
Proctor  Clarke,  was  pub- 
lished December  25.  On 
account  of  the  differ- 
ences existing  between 
the  counsel  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee, 
it  is  not  probable  that 
this  report  will  be  the 
one  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  committee 
before  the  assembly.  Its 
recommendations  are, 
however,  important  and 


Mr.  Moss  begins  his  re- 
port with  the  statement  that 
the  inquiry  was  made  to  as- 
certain whether  the  workings 
of  the  city  government  under 
the  new  charter  were  in  keep- 
ing with  democratic  institu- 
tions, or  even  with  those  of 
an  enlightened  monarchy. 
His  conclusions  can  be  in- 
ferred from  what  he  says  re- 
garding the  place  of  the 
commissioners  in  the  admin- 
istration. They  all  have  great  powers  both  by  virtue  of  the  offices 
they  hold  and  by  right  of  vote  in  the  board  of  public  improvements. 
They  are  logically  the  mayor's  cabinet,  but  have  gradually  become 
independent  of  him  and  have  acquired  greater  powers  than  any  elected 
official  possesses.  If  they  were  responsible  to  the  people  or  to 
the  official  representative  of  the  people,  there  could  be  no  great  objec- 
tion; but  they  are  not  thus  responsible,  nor  is  there  any  attempt  to 
direct  or  even  to  advise  them.  Supposing  a  commissioner  to  be  grossly 
negligent  in  office,  and  the  mayor  to  desire  his  removal,  if  it  is  after  the 
first  six  months  of  his  term  have  passed,  he  has  to  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  has  to  bring  his  charges  before  a  court.  To 
remedy  this  Mr.  Moss  suggests  that  the  mayor  be  eligible  for  reelection, 
that  he  have  the  power  of  removal  during  his  entire  term,  and  that  the 
term  be  shortened  from  four  years  to  two.  He  suggests,  furthermore, 
that  if  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  is  to  be  retained,  its  propor- 
tion of  elected  members  be  increased  by  removing  the  corporation  coun- 
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sel;  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  should  be  continued 
in  full  power  and  effect,  but  should  be  relieved  of  the  corporation  coun- 
sel and  the  president  of  the  Tax  Department;  that  the  municipal  as- 
sembly should  be  reduced  to  one  body,  the  board  of  aldermen  with  the 
borough  presidents,  and  that  it  should  have  the  power  to  originate  and 
amend  important  measures ;  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  whereby 
local  boards  can  get  all  the  information  they  desire  about  plans  and 
specifications.  With  regard  to  the  present  increase  of  salaries  in  the  city 
government  and  the  inability  to  find  a  list  of  them,  he  recommends  that 
the  head  of  every  department  be  required  to  give  to  the  mayor  a  monthly 
statement  of  his  salary  list,  its  increases  or  decreases,  and  that  this  be 
published  in  the  City  Record. 

He  next  devotes  a  large  amount  of  space  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Tammany  theory  and  practice  of  government,  showing  that  favoritism 
in  the  giving  of  patronage  and  the  lightening  of  assessments  is  constantly 
practiced.  He  cites  the  rise  of  Horgan  and  Slattery  to  the  dignity  of 
city  architects,  and  the  large  business  of  Naughton  &  Co.  He  speaks 
of  corruption,  absolutism,  and  impatience  of  control  as  characteristic  of 
almost  every  department  of  the  city  government.  He  tells  the  story  of 
the  Ramapo  Company  (p.  663),  and  speaks  in  the  following  words  of  the 
connection  of  political  leaders  with  it : 

"The  presence  of  prominent  members  of  both  parties  in  these 
companies,  based  directly  on  state  legislation  by  special  acts,  and  which 
are  not  designed  to  do  business  by  themselves  and  without  city  support, 
causes  public  suspicion  that  combinations  exist  to  secure  public  action 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  political  division,  and  leads  inevitably  to 
scandal." 

In  conclusion,  he  speaks  of  those  witnesses  who,  in  treating  the 
committee  with  contempt,  were  guilty  of  contumaciousness  towards  the 
legislature. 

Ramapo  Water  Schefne. — 'On  November  11  ex-Senator 
David  B.  Hilb,  as  agent  of  the  attorney-general,  secured  from 
Judge  Betts,  of  the  supreme  court,  at  Kingston,  an  order 
to  begin  action  to  dissolve  the  Ramapo  Water  Company 
(p.  663).  This  was  the  most  important  step  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  this  company,  which  were  begun  soon  after  the 
attempt  to  get  the  city  to  sign  a  contract  for  water  supply 
was  checked  by  Controller  Coler  last  summer. 

Astoria  Land  Grant.  —  On  December  26,  Governor 
Roosevelt  signed  the  patent  issued  by  the  State  Land 
Board  to  the  Astoria  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company, 
granting  it  16  1-2  acres  of  land  under  water  at  Astoria,  at 
a  price  of  $200  an  acre. 

1171.  T^^  question  of  granting  this  right  had  been  bitterly  discussed.  Mr. 
Whalen,  the  New  York  City  corporation  counsel,  had  entered  suit,  ap- 
plying for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  governor  and  the  Land  Board 
from  issmng  the  patent.  His  contention  was  that  the  Department  of 
Docks  is  the  only  board  having  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  land  under 
water  along  the  shores  of  New  York.  The  governor,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Land  Board,  said  that  exactly  similar  grants  had  recently  been  made, 
that  the  price  paid  was  adequate,  and  that  the  value  of  #3,000,000  put 
upon  It  by  the  corporation  counsel  was  too  absurd  to  deserve  attention. 
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Democratic  Dissensions.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic state  committee,  October  1 1 ,  Richard  Croker  wrested 
the  state  leadership  from  ex-Senator  Hill  by  securing  a 
majority  on  every  proposition  which  he  made  in  opposition 
to  Hill.  When,  however,  the  election  returns  showed  that 
ex-Senator  Murphy's  candidate  for  mayor  of  Troy  was 
defeated  by  a  Republican,  claims  were  made  that  the  result 
showed  impatience  at  the  Tammany  leader  presuming, 
through  his  ally,  Mr.  Murphy,  to  control  "  up-state  "  politics. 

City  Gas  Companies.  —  The  long  rate-war  between  the 
Consolidated,  Standard,  and  New  Amsterdam  gas  companies 
received  what  may  prove  to  be  a  final  check  on  January  3, 
1900,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  first  of  these  compa- 
nies had  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  New  York 
Gas  &  Electric  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company. 

Educational.  —  The  special  committee  on  Educational 
Unification  submitted  its  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
toward  the  end  of  December. 

The  most  important  provision  of  this  document  concerns  the  ap- 
pointment and  tenure  of  office  of  the  chancellor  and  regents.  The  chan- 
cellor is  to  be  the  executive  head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  is  to 
serve  eight  years,  to  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  annually,  and  to  have  all 
the  executive  powers  now  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  regents  of  the  University.  The  first  chancellor  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Succeeding 
chancellors  are  to  be  elected  by  the  regents. 

On  December  22  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary  and  financial 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  eleven  years,  resigned 
his  office  because  he  was  no  longer  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  w^ork. 

South  Carolina.  —  The  wholesome  restrictions  upon  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  liquor  in  this  state  are  offset  by  the 
clashes  and  scandals  which  have  marked  the  history  of 
the  Dispensary  experiment,  including  charges  of  personal 
and  partisan  corruption  against  the  central  management. 
On  October  3  Commissioner  Douhit,  head  of  the  Dispen- 
sary system,  was  summarily  removed  from  office  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  an  investigation  having  revealed  many 
irregularities  in  the  service.  Liquors  seized  as  "  contra- 
band "  have  been  disposed  of  improperly,  empty  kegs  and 
bottles  have  not  been  accounted  for,  and  much  confusion 
reigns  in  the  central  office  accounts.  Patrons  of  the  dispen- 
saries have  been  grossly  imposed  on  by  substituted  labels, 
XXX  marks  having  been  pasted  on  barrels  containing  the 
cheapest  quality  of   state  whiskey,  and  one  manufacturer's 
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name  being  used  on  another's  much  lower  grade  goods. 
These  irregularities  suggest  the  almost  inevitable  adminis- 
trative failures  which,  under  our  present  system  of  politics, 
any  notable  departure  in  state  monopoly  invites. 


PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
Presidential  Appointments.  —  On  October  23  William 

p.  Lord,  of  Oregon,  was  appointed  United  States  minister  to 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  succeed  William  I.  Buchanan, 
who  had  resigned  to  become  director-general  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ;n  1901. 

Lord,  William  Taine,  was  born  in  Dover,  Del.,  in  1839;  was 
graduated  at  Fairfield  College,  '60;  served  with  cavalry  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  on  staff  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  After  war,  studied  at 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  bar  in  1866.  Served 
for  a  brief  period  with  the  2d  Cavalry  in  Alaska,  but  settled  in  Salem, 
Ore.,  in  1868.  Was  state  senator  1878-80;  was  elected  supreme  court 
justice  in  1880,  1882,  and  1888.     Was  governor  of  Oregon  1894-99. 

John  G.  Long,  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed 
United  States  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general  at  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Long,  Judge,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  1846,  and  has 
been  prominent  in  Republican  politics  in  Florida  since  1884.  Has  been 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Florida,  and  mayor  of  St.  Augustine  for 
several  terms. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  W.  J.  Calhoun,  was  filled  in 
November  by  the  appointment  of  ex-Gov.  J.  W.  Fifer,  of 
IlHnois. 

Fifer,  Joseph  W.,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1840.  Served  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  wounded.  Afterward  practiced 
law  in  Bloomington,  111.,  and  became  corporation  counsel  of  that  city, 
and  later  state  attorney  and  state  senator.  Was  governor  of  Illinois 
1889-93. 

Other  Personal  Notes.  —  The  inauguration  of  Prof. 
A.  T.  Hadley  as  president  of  Yale  University,  to  succeed 
Pres.  Timothy  D wight  (p.  418),  took  place  October  18. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  was,  on  October  17,  inaugu- 
rated president  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  to 
succeed  President  E.  B.  Andrews. 

At  the  beginning  of  November  Prof.  George  D.  Herron 
voluntarily  resigned  from  the  chair  of  applied  Christianity  in 
Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  on  account  of  the  embarrass- 
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ment  resulting  from  his  peculiar  socialistic  views.  The 
endowment  of  the'  chair,  which  was  specially  created  by 
Mrs.  Rand,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Professor  Herron,  will, 
it  is  announced,  remain  with  the  college.  In  his  letter  of 
resignation.  Professor  Herron  says  : 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  now  generally  accepted  opinion  of  your  constitu- 
ency that  men  who  have  money  will  not  give  to  the  college  while  I  remain 
in  its  faculty;  that  the  churches  will  not  support  the  college  because  of 
my  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  I  sympathize  so  deeply  with 
your  ditificult  responsibility  that  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  you  in  a  position 
where  you  are  forced  to  choose  between  my  freedom  to  teach  and  the 
financial  support  upon  which  the  college  must  depend  for  its  growth. 
...  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  doctrines  of  property  which  I  hold  are 
subversive  of  the  existing  industrial  and  political  order.  I  do  believe 
that  our  system  of  private  ownership  of  natural  resources  is  a  crime 
against  God,  and  man,  and  nature;  that  natural  resources  are  not  prop- 
erty, and  cannot  be  so  held  without  destroying  the  liberty  of  many  and 
tfie  basis  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  This  ccjmmon  and  equal  right  of  all 
men  to  the  earth  and  its  resources  as  their  common  inheritance  from 
God,  I  expect  to  always  and  everywhere  teach ;  but  I  recognize  that  the 
constituency  of  Iowa  College  is  equally  sincere  in  believing  such  teach- 
ings to  be  dangerous  and  untrue." 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  wife  of  the  late  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz,  from  the  active  duties  of  president  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  was  announced  November  17.  As  honorary 
president,  free  from  responsibility  to  any  duty,  she  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  close  relations  with  the  officers  and  students 
of  the  college. 

One  of  the  most  potent  figures  of  American  journal- 
ism during  the  past  forty  years  disappears  from  the  regular 
active  arena  through  the  retirement,  announced  November 
3,  owing  to  advancing  age  and  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  of 
Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
For  nearly  forty  years  Mr.  Godkin  has  been  an  editor  in 
New  York,  his  fame  resting  on  his  inimitable  powers  as  a 
critic  of  contemporary  politics  and  manners.  He  estab- 
lished The  Nation  in  1865,  edited  it  for  sixteen  years,  and 
carried  it  with  him  in  1881  into  the  Evening  Eost,  of  which 
it  is  now  practically  the  weekly  edition.  He  will  still  con- 
tinue as  an  occasional  editorial  contributor. 

On  November -2  was  announced  a  gift  of  $150,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  University  Club  at  Harvard.  The  gift  was 
from  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  who  also  gave  Soldier's 
Field  to  the  University.  The  new  club,  which  is  to  be  a 
memorial  of  the  Harvard  men  who  died  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  is  intended  to  be  a  centre  of  social  life,  to  whose 
privileges  all  members  of  the  University  will  be  eligible. 
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On  November  29  was  announced  an  anonymous  gift  of 
$250,000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  laboratory 
of  physics  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  the  street-railway  magnate  of 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  announced,  December  7,  his  intention 
to  establish  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  an  Industrial 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

A  new  building  for  the  administrative  offices  of  Yale 
University,  to  cost  $750,000,  has  been  provided  for  by  a 
gift  from  the  Misses  Carrie  Phelps  Stokes  and  Olivia 
Phelps  Stokes,  of  New  York  City,  aunts  of  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  Jr.,  the  new  secretary  of  the  corporation  of  the 
University. 

On  November  27  the  resignation,  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  advancing  years,  of  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.  D., 
as  active  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  (Congrega- 
tional), of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  had  been  publicly  an- 
nounced November  19,  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
members  of  his  parish,  to  take  effect  January  i,  1900.  Dr. 
Storrs  had  been  the  sole  pastor  since  the  incorporation  of 
the  church  53  years  ago. 

On  November  9  Admiral  George  Dewey  was  married  at 
the  rectory  of  St.  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  Mrs.  Mildred  McLean  Hazen,  widow  of 
Brigadier-General  Hazen,  U.  S.  A.,  who  died  about  ten 
years  ago,  sister  to  John  *  R.  McLean,  proprietor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer^  and  unsuccessful  candidate  this  year 
for  governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
admiral's  subsequent  action  in  transferring  to  his  wife  the 
home  at  No.  1747  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  in  Washington, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  as  the  gift  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  was  the  occasion  of  much  adverse  criticism. 

Admiral  Dewey  states  that  his  wife  consented  to  the  transfer  only 
after  an  arrangement  had  been  effected,  whereby  not  only  the  house,  but 
her  entire  personal  fortune,  was  ultimately  to  go  to  the  admiral's  son, 
George  G.  It  appears  that  the  property  was  first  deeded  in  trust  to 
John  W.  Crawford,  the  admiral's  stenographer;  then  by  him  transferred 
to  Mrs.  Dewey;  and  subsequently  deeded  over  to  George  G.  Dewey; 
and  that  the  admiral  and  his  wife  retain  a  life  interest  in  the  property. 

On  November  1 1  Vice-Pres.  John  M.  Hall  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, to  succeed  Charles  P.  Clark,  resigned  on  account  of 
ill-health. 

In  the  will  of  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  who  died 
September  12  (p.  759),  made  public  October  27,  the  second 
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son,  Alfred  Gwynne,  was  named  as  residuary  legatee,  thus 
being  practically  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  eldest  son,  Cornelius,  Jr.,  who  had  married  against  his  father's 
wishes,  was  to  receive  $500,000  outright,  and  the  income,  during  life,  of 
$1,000,000,  the  principal  to  go  to  his  children  at  his  death.  The  other 
four  children,  Alfred  G.,  Reginald  C,  Gertrude,  and  Gladys,  received 
special  bequests  of  about  $7,500,000  each.  It  was  arranged,  however, — 
and  rumored  that  a  legal  contest  was  thereby  avoided  —  that  the  chief 
beneficiary,  Alfred,  should  give  from  his  own  inheritance,  to  Cornelius, 
an  amount  (about  $6,000,000)  sufficient  to  equalize  the  special  shares  of 
all  the  children.  The  widow  received  property,  including  the  residence 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  valued  at  about  $8,000,000.  The  total 
value  of  the  estate  is  roughly  estimated  at  $70,000,000,  and  Alfred 
Vanderbilt's  total  inheritance  at  $40,000,000. 

Besides  a  number  of  specific  bequests  to  individuals,  a  legacy  of 
$100,000  is  given  to  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  for  its  work  among  railroad  em- 
ployees. A  trust  fund  of  $200,000  is  established  for  the  rector,  church 
wardens,  and  vestrymen  of  St.  Bartholomew's  church,  the  annual  income 
to  be  applied  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  parish.  There  is  another 
bequest  of  $200,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  church  purposes  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  parish.  There  are  also  the  following  bequests:  Yale 
University,  $100,000;  St.  Luke's  hospital,  $50,000;  domestic  and  for- 
eign missionary  society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  $50,000; 
trustees  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  $50,000. 

A  threatened  contest  over  the  will  of  the  late  ex-Judge 
Hilton,  of  New  York,  who  died  August  24  (p.  753),  was 
averted  early  in  December  by  an  arrangement  whereby 
Henr}'^  G.  Hilton,  a  son  of  the  testator,  was  to  receive  about 
$500,000  in  place  of  the  $25,000  bequeathed  as  his  share  in 
the  estate. 

On  October  13  the  case  against  United  States  Senator 
R.  R.  Kenney,  of  Delaware,  who  was  twice  tried  last  year  for 
complicity  in  embezzlement  of  funds  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Dover  (Vol.  8,  pp.  679,  908),  was  finally  struck 
from  the  docket  in  the  federal  court  at  Wilmington. 

National  Municipal  League.  —  At  the  convention  of  this 

body  at  Columbus,  O.,  November  15-18,  the  following  pro- 
gramme, drafted  by  a  committee  appointed  in  1897,  consist- 
ing of  Horace  E.  Deming  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  of  New 
York,  Prof.  F.  J.  Goodnow  of  Columbia  University,  Charles 
Richardson  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  of  Philadelphia, 
Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
G.  W.  Guthrie  of  Pittsburg,  was  adopted  as  embodying 
*'  the  essential  principles  that  must  underlie  successful 
municipal  government."  The  programme  consists  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  and  general  municipal- 
corporations  act  embodying  the  following  features : 

I.  To  remedy  ignorance,  ofificial  and  popular.  Competitive  exami- 
nations to  test  fitness  for  appointment  to  office,  indefinite  official  tenure, 
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elaborate  financial  accounts  and  reports,  and  a  public  roster  of  munic- 
ipal employees.  ^  .  .     ,    , 

2.  To  remove  partisanship.  The  separation  of  municipal  from 
national  and  state  elections,  nomination  by  petition  and  civil  service 
reform,  including  the  prohibition  of  political  assessments. 

3.  To  lessen  state  interference.  The  establishment  of  the  main 
outlines  of  municipal  government  in  the  constitution,  the  limitation  of 
special  legislation,  and  the  passage  of  a  general  municipal-corporations 
act. 

4.  To  destroy  municipal  irresponsibility.  The  declaration  of  the 
city's  local  agency,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  state  super- 
vision. 

5.  To  overcome  indefiniteness  of  organization.  The  enactment 
that  the  mayor  and  members  of  the  council  shall  be  the  only  municipal 
officers  elected  by  the  people,  the  grant  to  the  mayor  of  full  authority  to 
control  the  city's  administrative  service  subject  to  civil  service  regula- 
tions, the  establishment  of  the  council  as  the  sole  legislative  authority  of 
the  city,  and  the  guarantee  to  responsible  citizens  of  the  opportunity  to 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

6.  To  resist  the  evil  tendencies  of  individualism.  No  legal  rem- 
edy ;  but  reliance  on  the  stubborn  argument  of  civic  necessity  coupled 
with  home  rule. 

7.  To  remove  inadequacy  of  power.  A  general  grant  of  municipal 
authority,  a  great  enlargement  of  the  city's  financial  powers,  authority  to 
initiate  the  annexation  of  suburban  districts,  opportunity  to  choose  be- 
tween operation  under  general  and  operation  under  special  laws,  power 
to  establish  minor  courts  and  new  municipal  offices,  and  the  right,  if  the 
city  has  25,000  population,  to  frame  its  own  charter. 

8.  To  perfect  democratic  organization.  The  grant  of  authority  to 
establish  minority  or  proportional  representation,  and  a  system  of  direct 
legislation. 

9.  To  frustrate  greed.  No  legal  remedy,  save  the  definite  placing 
of  responsibility. 

10.  To  develop  civic  integrity.  No  legal  remedy,  except  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  favorable  to  the  awakening  of  civic  conscience. 

11.  To  render  harmless  the  private  control  of  public  privileges. 
The  limitation  of  franchise  grants  in  respect  to  both  procedure  and  dur- 
ation, and  the  grant  of  ample  authority  for  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  service  agencies. 

The  Municipal  Art  Movement.  —  The  first  conference  of 

delegates  from  Municipal  Art  societies  assembled  in  McCoy 
Hall  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Decem- 
ber 14,  attended  by  representatives  of  the  movement  in  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Municipal  Art  movement  is  an  expression  of  the  desire  to  inject 
into  the  development  of  the  municipality  something  of  the  ideal  side  of 
life ;  to  supplement  the  merely  material  and  crudely  utilitarian  consider- 
ations of  developing  trade,  increasing  population,  etc.,  by  paying  more 
attention  to  the  artistic  and  the  aesthetic ;  to  beautify  cities  and  towns 
and  make  them  healthier,  more  handsome,  and  more  attractive. 

Failure  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  —  The  news  in  Novem- 
ber that  the  famous  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers, 
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New  York  City,  whose  business  was  founded  in  1817  though 
not  incorporated  until  1896,  was  in  financial  difficulties,  came 
as  a  shock  to  the  literary  and  publishing  world. 

On  November  16,  Col.  George  B.  M.  Harvey,  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review,  who  had  acquired  a  large  interest  in  the 
Harper  firm,  vi^as  elected  its  president  and  managing  director.  With  the 
consent  of  the  directors,  he  promptly  resolved  upon  a  thorough  financial 
reorganization  of  the  house.  On  November  28,  the  State  Trust  Com- 
pany, acting  in  behalf  of  the 
first  mortgagees,  including  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  took  pos- 
session of  the  business  and 
assets  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver. 
This  was  promptly  followed 
by  proceed  ngs  taken  by  the 
directors,  for  voluntary  disso- 
lution with  a  view  to  reorgan- 
ization. In  the  supreme 
court,  December  4,  P'rancis 
C.  Cantine  was  appointed 
referee  as  to  claims,  and  the 
State  Trust  Company  tem- 
porary receiver,  the  applica- 
tion for  voluntary  dissolution 
being  also  granted.  Toward 
the  end  of  December,  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  at  the  in- 
stance of  creditors,  to  con- 
sider plans  of  reorganization, 
recommended  that  the  busi- 
ness be  continued  under 
strong,  single-handed  control. 
The  total  indebtedness  is 
stated  to  be  $2,993,000 ; 
assets  estimated  at  over 
$6,000,000. 

Already  reforms  have 
been  carried  out  which  will 
result  m  great  saving ;  and  with  the  completion  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
organization, those  interested  in  the  company  look  confidently  for  a 
new  career  of  prosperity,  which  is  universally  wished  them  in  abundance. 
Owing  to  the  impracticability  of  combinmg  lines  of  publication  differ- 
ing so  widely,  the  rumored  Harper-McClure  alliance  fell  through  (p. 
425).  Announcement  was  made  toward  the  end  of  December,  that  the 
hitherto  closely  allied  houses  of  S.  S.  McClure  Co.  and  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co.  were  to  be  reorganized  and  placed  upon  a  distinct  basis. 

Miscellaneous.  —  On  December  27  the  stockholders  of 
the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad  ratified  the  lease  of  their 
system  to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company,  the  term  of  which,  however,  had  been  reduced 
to  99  years  (p.  426). 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America,  the  first  organization 
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of  the  kind  in  America,  was  organized  in  New  York  City, 
October  i6,  with  Avery  D.  Andrews  as  president. 

On  December  27  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
granted  permission  for  the  landing  of  the  cargo,  42,000  bags 
of  coffee  from  the  Brazilian  port  of  Santos,  from  the  Lam- 
port and  Holt  steamer  /.  W.  Taylor, .  which  arrived  on 
November  18  with  two  of  her  crew  suffering  from  bubonic 
plague.  The  cargo  had  been  transferred  to  lighters  shortly 
after  the  vessel  reached  port,  and  permission  to  land  it  was 
finally  granted  only  on  condition  that  it  be  immediately 
roasted  under  sanitary  supervision.  The  ship  itself  was 
not  allowed  to  touch  at  any  wharf,  and  sailed  for  Queens- 
town,  after  long  detention  at  quarantine. 

On  October  28  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Kaiser 
Wilhebn  der  Grosse  arrived  at  New  York,  having  lowered 
her  record  of  5  days  18  hours  15  minutes  for  the  fastest 
westward  passage  from  Cherbourg,  to  5  days  17  hours  48 
minutes.  On  the  voyage  of  3,047  knots,  the  average  hourly 
speed  was  22.14  knots. 

It 'was  announced  in  mid-November  that,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  financing  so  large  an  undertaking,  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Carnegie  and  Frick  companies  had 
been  abandoned  (pp.  420,  489),  and  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
would  continue  to  direct  the  business  of  the  big  steel  com- 
pany independently  of  any  ''  combine,"  no  change  being 
made  in  organization,  ownership,  or  policy.  This  was 
followed  in  early  December  by  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Frick's  retirement  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

CANADA. 
The  Transvaal  Contingents.  —  It  is  a  commonplace  of 

history  that  the  links  of  national  unity  shall  be  forged  in  the 
heat  of  strife.  It  was  so  in  the  history  of  Germany;  it  was 
so  in  the  case  of  the  American  Union  of  states  ;  and  just  so 
is  it  now  with  the  scattered  lands  and  peoples  that  own  the 
British  imperial  sway.  Only  in  the  face  of  a  great  crisis 
could  they  realize  their  solidarity  of  interest.  The  danger 
which  now  threatens  the  empire  in  South  Africa,  whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  war,  will  do  more  than  years  of 
peaceful  academic  discussion  could  ever  do  to  settle  the 
question  of  Imperial  Federation  and  determine  the  ultimate 
relation  to  one  another  of  the  British  colonies  and  mother- 
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land.  It  has  already  demonstrated  that  in  Canada  and 
Australia  the  imperial  idea  does  not  exhaust  itself  in  senti- 
ment, but  has  taken  deep  root  as  a  vital,  practical  force. 

The  colonial  secretary,  having  intimated  the  willingness 
of  the  imperial  government  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
colonial  troops  in  South  Africa,  on  condition  that  the  colo- 
nies paid  for  their  equipment  and  transportation  to  the  Cape, 
the  Dominion  cabinet, 
on  October  13,  decided 
to  send  a  contingent  of 
about  1 ,000  Canadian 
troops.  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  showed 
equal  enthusiasm,  vying 
with  one  another  for  the 
opportunity  of  enlist- 
ment. The  contingent, 
known  as  the  Royal 
Canadian  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  comprising 
eight  companies  and 
numbering  slightly  over 
1,000  men,  sailed  from 
Quebec  on  the  Sardinian 
October  30,  and  arrived 
at  Cape  Town  Novem- 
ber 29.  It  was  at  once 
moved  up  to  the  De  Aar 
and  Belmont  line,  follow- 
ing Lord  Methuen  in  his 
advance  to  the  relief  of 
Kimberley.  Following  is  a  roster  of  the  staff  officers  and 
captains  commanding  companies : 

STAFF   OFFICERS. 

In  command— Lieut. -Col.  W.  D.  Otter,  R.R.C.I. 

Major,  1st  Battalion  —  Lieut.-Col.  Buchan,  R.R.C.I. 

Major,  2d  Battalion  —  Lieut.-Col.  Pelletier. 

Chief  Staff  Officer  —  Major  Drummond. 

Adjutant  —  Major  Chas.  MacDougall,  R.R.C.I. 

Quartermaster — Major  Denison,  R.R.C.I. 

Paymaster  —  Major  J.  L.  Biggar. 

Surgeon- Major — C.  W.  Wilson. 

Surgeon-Captain —  Surgeon-Major  Fiset. 

Surgeon-Captain  —  Major  A.  B.  Osborne. 

Chaplain  —  Rev.  T.  F.  Fullerton. 

In  charge  of  Maxim  Gun  Squad— rCapt.  Arthur  Clive  Bell. 
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CAPTAINS. 

A  Co.  (raised  in  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba)— C apt.  M.  G. 
Blanchard,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A.  ^  ,    „        ,. 

B  Co.  (London,  Ont.)  — Major  Duncan  Stuart,  26th  Battalion. 
C  Co.  (Toronto,  Ont.)  — Capt.  R.  K.  Barker,  Q.O.R. 
D  Co.   (Ottawa  and  Kingston,  Ont.)— Major  S.   Maynard  Rogers, 
4 id  Battalion.  ,         ^  .,,  .r 

E  Co.  (Montreal,  Que.)  —Capt.  A.  H.  MacDonell,  R. C.R.I. 
F  Co.  (Quebec,  Que.)  — Capt.  J.  E.  Peltier,  65th  Battalion. 

G  Co.  (New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island) 
—  Major  W.  A.  Weeks, 
Charlottetown   Engineers. 

H  Co.  (Nova  Scotia)  — 
Capt.  H.  B.  Stairs,  66th 
Battalion. 

An  insurance  of 
$1,000,000,  in  amounts 
of  $1,000,  was  placed  on 
the  lives  of  the  contin- 
gent for  one  year  with 
the  Standard  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of 
Scotland. 

In  1858  a  Canadian 
regiment  (the  old  looth) 
was  raised  and  sent  to 
England  for  service  in 
quelling  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny. 

As  a  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  Liberal 
government  in  sending 
the  contingent  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  parliament,  J.  H.  N.  Bourassa, 
Liberal  M.  P.  for  Labelle,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  commons ; 
but  was  subsequently  returned  by  acclamation. 

He  refused  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Anglo-Boer  controversy; 
insisted  that  his  resignation  was  not  prompted  by  racial  or  religious  con- 
siderations, and  that  as  a  British  citizen  he  was  ready  to  spare  neither  his 
life  nor  his  property  in  defense  of  the  British  flag;  but  considered  that 
the  action  of  the  cabinet  in  organizing,  without  the  summoning  of  par- 
liament, a  contingent  of  volunteers,  points  to  a  military  federation  of  the 
empire  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  liberty-loving  Canadian  to  oppose. 
He  regards  this  action  of  the  Dominion  government  as  an  initial  step,  in 
a  new  and  dangerous  policy,  and  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution. 

A  much  more  radical  stand  has  been  taken  by  M.  Domi- 
nique Monet,  Liberal  M.  P.  for  Laprairie  and   Napierville, 
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who  announced  in  a  letter  dated  December  20,  published  in 
La  Patrie,  that  he  would  vote  in  parliament  against  the 
government  on  the  question  of  sending  Canadians  to  help 
in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  empire. 

In  his  letter,  M.  Monet  recites  the  fact  that  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake,  former  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  considers  the  war  in  South 
Africa  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  goes  onjo  say : 

"For  my  part  I  am  opposed  to  any  contribution  to  the  wars  of  the 
empire  outside  of  Canada.  It  is  simply  military  imperialism  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering,  and  that  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament, 
which  alone  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  public  revenues;  and  the 
cabinet  can  only  do  so  in  a  case  of  urgency.  ...  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
spending  a  cent  to  knit  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  us  to  Great  Britain. 
We  have  hardly  anything  in  common  with  the  Old  Continent.  I  am  a 
Canadian,  and  my  ideal  is  to  see  Canada  take  rank  amongst  the  inde- 
pendent nations  as  soon  as  she  is  sufficiently  developed." 

That  these  sentiments  are  not  those  of  the  mass  of  French 
Canadians  is  evidenced  by  the  eagerness  of  militiamen  of 
that  nationality  to  enlist,  and  by  declarations  from  promi- 
nent Frenchmen,  including  Lieutenant-Governor  Jette,  of 
Quebec,  and  J.  G.  H.  Bergeron,  M.  P.  (Cons.)  for  Beauhar- 
nois,  the  latter  of  whom  said,  at  a  dinner  of  the  National 
Club  in  Toronto,  December  7,  that  "just  as  much  loyalty 
existed  in  Quebec  as  in  Ontario."  M.  Tarte,  minister  of 
public  works,  has  also  declared  his  entire  agreement  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  matter. 

In  November  the  government  decided  to  supplement  the 
first  contingent  by  a  second,  to  consist  of  mounted  men  and 
artillery,  the  kind  of  forces  most  needed  by  the  British  in  the 
campaign. 

As  on  all  former  occasions  when  Great  Britain  has  been 
preoccupied  abroad,  the  Fenian  agitation  has  raised  its  head 
at  various  centres  in  the  United  States,  notably  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  Boston, 
Mass. ;  but  there  is  little  danger  that  it  will  assume  any 
more  formidable  shape  than  discussion,  and  the  effort  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Boers,  and,  in  isolated  cases,  the  depart- 
ure of  individual  volunteers  to  join  the  Boer  ranks. 

The  Ontario  Government.  —  On  October  21,  the  Hon. 

George  W.  Ross,  Ontario  minister  of  education,  was  sworn 
in  as  premier  of  the  province,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  A.  S. 
Hardy,  retired  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Mr.  Ross  is  the  fifth  provincial  premier  since  confederation,  and  the 
fourth  since  the  formation  of  the  present  Liberal  administration  under 
Edward  Blake  in  187 1.  Mr.  Ross  sat  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons from  1872  to  1883,  in  the  latter  year  entering  the  Ontario  cabinet 
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of  the  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat  as  minister  of  education.     Mr.  Hardy  had  been 
premier  since  1896  (Vol.  6,  pp.  407,  408).     He  now  becomes  Surrogate 
Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  Process  at  Osgoode  Hall. 
The  Ross  ministry  is  composed  as  follows  : 

Premier  and  Provincial  Treasurer  —  Hon.  George  W.  Ross. 

Attorney- General  —  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson. 

Minister  of  Education  —  Hon.  Richard  Harcourt. 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  —  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis. 

Provincial  Secretary  —  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  —  Hon.  John  Dryden. 

Minister  of  Public  Works —  Hon.  F.  R.  Latchford. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Garrow  and  Hon.  Wm.  Harty,  ministers  without  portfolio. 

The  policy  of  the  Ross  government  is  outhned  by  the 
Toronto  Globe  thus : 

1.  To  make  a  full  and  impartial  investigation  into  all  charges  of 
corrupt  practices  reported  by  the  judges  at  election  trials. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  exact  financial  position  of  the  province  by  a 
commission  of  experienced  tinanciers. 

3.  To  open  up  new  Ontario  by  trunk  colonization  roads  and  rail- 
ways in  order  to  make  homes  for  the  sons  of  Ontario,  who  otherwise 
might  seek  a  home  in  another  province  or  under  a  foreign  flag. 

4.  To  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  province  north  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  to  Hudson  Bay,  covering  an  area  of  over  100,000,000 
acres. 

5.  To  apply  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
province  in  aid  of  railways  —  the  lands  to  revert  to  the  Crown  if  not 
settled  within  a  limited  time. 

6.  To  extend  the  arable  lands  by  draining  swamp  lands  now 
reported  as  amounting  to  3,000,000  acres. 

7.  To  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  old  Ontario  by  encour- 
aging better  methods  of  fanning,  making  larger  grants  to  farmers' 
institutes,  dairy  schools,  and  by  a  more  practical  education  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  schools  of  the  province. 

8.  To  preserve  the  perishable  products  of  the  farm  and  dairy,  such 
as  fruit  and  butter,  for  a  suitable  market,  by  the  establishment  of  cold 
storage  and  co'lecting  stations  all  over  the  province. 

9.  To  assist  the  Dominion  government  in  obtaining  the  quick  and 
cheap  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  workshop  to  the 
markets  of  Great  l^ritain,  and  to  improve  local  transportation  within 
the  province  by  means  of  good  roads  and  cheap  electric  railways. 

10.  To  improve  the  practical  education  of  the  artisan  classes  by  the 
establishment  of  technical  schools,  as  is  now  being  done  in  England  and 
the  United  States. 

11.  To  promotB  the  manufacture  of  all  natural  products,  such  as 
lumber,  nickel,  copper,  etc.,  into  the  finished  product  within  the  province. 

12.  To  insist  upon  the  control  of  all  local  rights  and  franchises,  so 
far  as  practicable,  by  the  municipalities  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

13.  To  maintain  with  a  firm  hand  the  rights  of  Ontario  against  the 
Dominion  or  against  any  other  province. 

14.  To  enforce  all  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  public 
morality  with  firmness  and  impartiality. 

15.  To  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  education,  and  to 
administer  the  same  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  irrespective  of 
class  or  creed. 
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On  December  20,  a  sale  of  360  square  miles  of  Crown 
timber  limits,  in  Algoma,  Nipissing,  and  Rainy  River  dis- 
tricts, realized  over  ^700,000. 

By-elections.  —  The  court  of  appeals,  in  November,  de- 
clared vacant,  on  account  of  bribery  by  agents,  the  seat  for 
East  Elgin,  to  which  Mr.  C.  A.  Brower  (Cons.)  had  been 
elected  in  1898.  On  December  12,  Mr.  Brower  was  again 
returned,  with  an  increased  majority.  On  the  same  day,  in 
West  Elgin,  Mr.  MacNish  (Lib.)  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Diarmid  (Cons.)  ;  in  South  Ontario  Hon.  John  Dryden  (Lib.) 
defeated  Mr.  Calder ;  and  in  South  Brant  Mr.  T.  H.  Preston 
(Lib.)  succeeded  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy,  by  defeating  Mr. 
Henry  (Cons.).  On  November  15,  Hon.  F.  R.  Latchford 
(Lib.)  was  elected  for  South  Renfrew,  defeating  T.  W. 
McGarry  (Cons.). 

On  December  21,  Hon.  J.  T.  Garrow,  Liberal  M.  P.  P. 
for  West  Huron,  and  member  without  portfolio  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  cabinet  (Vol.  8,  p.  911),  was  unseated  by  the  courts 
on  account  of  bribery  by  agents. 

These  returns  make  the  composition  of  the  legislature  at 
the  end  of  the  year:  Liberals,  50  ;  Conservatives,  41  ;  vacan- 
cies 3. 

The  Nickel  Industry.  —  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  deposits  in  Oregon  and  .other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  world's  supply  of  nickel  —  now  an  essential  in 
the  manufacture  of  armor-plate  and  ordnance  —  comes  from 
two  deposits  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  one  in 
New  Caledonia,  a  French  penal  colony  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  other  in  the  Sudbury  district  of  Ontario.  With 
a  view  of  developing  the  smelting  and  refining  industry  in 
the  province,  the  Ontario  government,  in  November,  adopted 
an  order-in-council  containing  three  provisions : 

1.  Authorizing  the  renewal  of  the  offer  —  made  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  1891,  but  declined  —  of  an  interest  in  the  unpatented  portion 
of  the  Sudbury  nickel  lands. 

2.  Stating  that  in  order  to  promote  the  nickel  refining  industry  in 
Ontario,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Dominion  government  to 
enforce  the  export  duties  relating  to  nickel. 

3.  All  grants  of  nickel-copper  lands,  hereafter  issued,  to  be  on  the 
condition  that  the  ores  of  such  lands  shall  be  treated  and  refined  in  the 
province  and  not  exported  in  the  raw  state  or  as  matte. 

A  statement  from  the  director  of  mines  says  that,  in  the  seven  years 
from  1892  to  1898,  591,852  tons  were  reduced  to  matte,  yielding  approxi- 
mately 29,705,000  pounds  of  nickel  and  34,570,500  pounds  of  copper.  In 
the  matte  at  Sudbury  these  were  worth  $4,596,865,  but  refined  their  value 
would  be  $14,372,357-  Of  this  sum  Ontario  has  received  only  $1,929,894 
in  wages. 
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Manitoba  Elections.  —  On  November  i6  the  ninth  Mani- 
toba legislature  —  the  third  under  the  premiership  of  Hon. 
T.  H.  Greenway  —  was  dissolved.  On  December  7,  after 
a  hotly  contested  fight,  a  new  legislature  (with  the  exception 
of  two  seats  filled  a  week  later)  was  elected,  in  which  Mr. 
Greenway  finds  himself  in  the  minority.  The  Conservatives, 
under  lead  of  Hon.  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  son  of  the  late 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
have  captured  22  out  of 
the  40  seats ;  the  Liber- 
als, 17  ;  one  constituency 
going  Independent. 

Though  the  issues  were 
essentially  provincial,  Do- 
minion party  lines  marked 
the  contest.  The  personal 
popularity  of  Mr.  Macdonald 
had  much  to  do  with  the 
result,  as  had  also  the  active 
hostility  to  Mr.  Greenway  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway, 
which  resented  his  efforts  to 
benefit  the  farmers  by  j^ro- 
moting  railway  competition. 
Many  Liberals,  also,  were 
dissatisfied  with  what  they 
considered  the  failure  of  the 
Dominion  government  to  re- 
deem its  pledges  of  a  tariff 
approximating  to  free  trade. 
The  Opposition,  further,  laid 
much  stress  on  the  question 
of  admitting  Slavs  to  the 
franchise,  Mr,  Macdonald 
favoring  exclusion  of  all  till 
they  could  speak  English. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Elections.  —  As  the  result  of  b) - 

elections,  held  December  13  in  the  fourth  district  of  King's 
and  the  fourth  district  of  Queen's,  the  Liberal  government  of 
Mr.  Farquharson  finds  its  majority  of  three  in  the  legislature 
turned  into  a  minority  of  one. 

St.  Lawrence  Route  and  Grain  Trade.  — By  the.  recent 

completion  of  the  Soulanges  canal  —  overcoming  the  sixteen- 
mile  series  of  rapids  between  Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St. 
Louis,  namely  the  Coteau,  Cedars,  Split  Rock,  and  Cascades 
rapids,  in  which  the  total  fall  is  82  1-2  feet  —  is  finished  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  of  14-foot  navigation  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence (Vol.  7,  p.  176). 
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A  recent  Dominion  order-in-council  abolished  the  restric- 
tions on  United  States  vessels  in  the  Canadian  coasting 
trade  on  the  upper  lakes.  This  action  was  taken  on  repre- 
sentations to  the  effect  that  the  Canadian  shipping  facilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  increased  demands.  The  Canadian 
shippers  have  protested  against  the  order  as  injurious  to 
them,  and  have  petitioned  for  its  repeal.  Montreal  grain 
merchants,  however,  are  reported  as  claiming  that  they  have 
secured  a  good  deal  of  business  that  formerly  went  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  large  quantities  of  Western  wheat  being  now 
delivered  by  American  vessels  at  Midland,  Collingwood,  and 
Depot  Harbor,  and  thence  shipped  to  Montreal  over  the 
Canadian  roads. 

An  important  incident  affecting  the  grain  trade  of  Mon- 
treal and  revealing  some  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  dealers,  is  the  agreement,  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Dominion  government,  recently  signed  by  the 
Montreal  Harbor  Commissioners,  granting  to  the  Conners 
Syndicate,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  concessions  for  the  construction 
of  elevator  facilities  at  Montreal  in  connection  with  a  fleet  of 
grain  vessels  on  the  St.  Lawrence  route. 

The  syndicate  binds  itself  to  build  elevators  of  a  capacity  of  6,000,000 
bushels,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  ;i^2, 300,000,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
harbor,  and  to  spend  not  less  than  $1,350,000  in  the  provision  of  eleva- 
tors and  warehouses  at  the  eastern  end.  Rights  of  way  over  the  sites 
are  reserved  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners;  provision  is  made  that 
every  vessel  or  barge,  by  whomsoever  owned  or  controlled,  shall  have 
its  regular  turn  at  the  wharves  or  elevators,  and  equal  privileges  of  all 
kinds;  rates  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  and 
varied  at  will ;  the  syndicate  binds  itself  to  handle  35,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  yearly  so  soon  as  Port  Colborne  is  deepened  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet;  and  the  Harbor  Commissioners  retain  the  right  to  take  over  and 
acquire  all  the  equipment  and  business  of  the  syndicate,  upon  one  year's 
notice,  by  paying  the  actual  value.  The  commissioners  have  the  option 
of  acquiring  the  buildings  and  plant  of  the  syndicate  when  the  lease  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  forty  years,  but  in  that  event,  nothing  will  be  paid  to 
the  syndicate  for  its  business  as  a  going  concern. 

Georgian  Bay  Canal.  — An  English  syndicate  has  se- 
cured the  charter  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting 
Georgian  bay  with  the  Ottawa  river. 

The  scheme,  in  brief,  is  to  build  a  14-foot  waterway  from  Lake 
Huron  to  the  ocean  port  of  Montreal,  a  distance  of  430  miles.  The 
route  follows  the  French  river  from  Georgian  bay  to  Lake  Nipissing, 
thence  runs  eastward  by  way  of  a  chain  of  small  lakes  and  the  Mattawa 
river  to  the  Ottawa  river,  which  it  follows  to  Montreal.  The  engineers 
report  that  there  will  be  only  about  thirty  miles  of  actual  canalling  to 
do,  with  about  fifty  more  miles  that  will  require  dredging. 

From  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal,  is  4,495  miles, 
while  by  the  proposed  waterway  it  will  be  only  3,780  miles.     It  is  calcu- 
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lated  that  the  Ottawa  route  will  be  four  days  shorter  than  the  Erie,  and 
one  and  a- half  shorter  than  the  St.  Lawrence.  Moreover,  by  it  shippers 
will  be  able  to  send  cargoes  from  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  Fort  William,  to 
Liverpool,  with  only  one  transshipment. 

Personal  Notes.  —  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal, 
Canadian  high  commissioner  in  London,  Eng.,  was,  in  No- 
vember, elected  rector  of  Aberdeen  University  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  list  of  New  Year's  honors  included  that  of  K.  C.  M. 
G.  bestowed  on  Lieutenant-Governor  Daly,  of  Nova  Scotia. 

On  November  23,  owing  to  age  and  infirmity,  the  most 
Rev.  J.  T.  Lewis,  archbishop  of  Ontario  and  metropolitan  of 
Canada  (Anglican),  announced  his  intention  to  resign  his 
see.     Bishop  Bond  of  Montreal  is  next  in  order  of  seniority. 

On  December  14,  at  a  consistory.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Mgr.  Falconio,  Apostolic  dele- 
gate to  Canada,  as  metropolitan  of  Larino. 

Falconio,  Mgr.  Diomede,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada,  was 
born  September  20,  1842,  at  Pescocostanzo,  in  the  diocese  of  Monte 
Casino,  Italy.  At  the  age  of  iS  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
After 'completing  his  studies  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  4,  1866. 
Was  for  a  time  (1866)  professor  of  philosophy  and  vice-president  of  the 
Franciscan  College  of  St.  Bonaventure,  at  Allegany,  N.  Y.;  then  (1867) 
professor  of  theology  and  secretary  of  the  Franciscan  province  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ;  afterward  (1868)  president  of  the  College  and 
Seminary  of  St.  Bonaventure.  In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion of  confidence  to  Newfoundland,  and  in  1869  was  chosen  secretary  to 
Bishop  Carfagnini  of  Havre-de-Grace,  and  named  administrator  of  the 
Cathedral  there.  In  1882  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
remained  until,  on  his  election  to  the  Provincialship  of  his  Order  in 
Abruzzo,  he  was  recalled  to  Italy  in  1884.  During  the  next  eight  or  nine 
years,  Mgr.  F'alconio  occupied  successive  posts  of  honor  and  responsi- 
l)ility,  and  was  charged  with  several  delicate  and  difficult  missions  in 
different  Franciscan  provinces.  In  October,  1889,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  procureur-general  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 

He  was  about  to  visit  France  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
superior-general,  when,  July  11,  1892,  Leo  XIII.  proclaimed  him  bishop- 
elect  of  Lacedonia.  He  was  consecrated  July  17.  His  administrative 
success  was  so  marked  in  Lacedonia  that  the  Pope  confided  to  him  the 
task  of  governing  the  united  sees  of  Acerenza  and  Matera,  with  their 
combined  flock  of  [  50,000  souls,  amidst  whom  he  was  laboring,  when  last 
August  he  was  called  to  a  wider  sphere  of  action  as  the  first  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  Canada. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  Banque  Jacques  Cartier,  Montreal, 
reopened  its  doors  in  the  latter  part  of  October  (p.  688). 

Mr.  William  Weir,  president  of  the  defunct  Banque  Ville 
Marie  (p.  687),  was  on  November  27  convicted  of  having 
made  a  false  statement  of  the  bank's  affairs  to  the  govern- 
ment.    The  jury  recommended  him  to  mercy,  and  on  De- 
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cember  6  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  common 
jail  for  two  years  less  one  day.  It  was  shown  that  the 
incriminating  statement  was  not  made  out  by  him,  but  it 
bore  his  signature.  He  had  given  no  directions  as  to  what 
should  be  put  in  the  return,  which  was  correctly  copied  from 
the  books,  where  the  false  entries  had  been  made.  Ferdi- 
nand Lemieux,  the  defaulting  accountant,  was  convicted  on 
a  similar  charge,  December  2 1 ,  and  was  sentenced  to  three 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  penitentiary. 

On  November  2S,  the  Scott  Act  was  again  sustained  in 
Westmoreland  county,  New  Brunswick,  by  a  majority  of  256 
votes. 

The  New  Brunswick  Sons  of  Temperance  have  peti- 
tioned 'the  Earl  of  Minto  to  dismiss  the  Laurier  ministry  for- 
its  failure  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  prohibition  plebi- 
scite of  September  29,  1898  (p.  683). 

About  November  i,  the  superior  court  at  Murray  Bay, 
Que.,  rendered  judgment  against  the  settlers  at  Fox  Bay, 
Anticosti,  in  the  cases  of  ejectment  instituted  by  M.  Menier, 
proprietor  of  the  island.  As  an  indemnity  for  improvements 
made,  M.  Menier  offered  each  of  the  settlers  $130;  he  also 
undertook  to  pay  costs  of  the  trial.  The  Dominion  govern- 
ment will  probably  assist  the  settlers  to  remove  and  take  up 
farms  in  the  Northwest. 

John  W.  Anderson,  charged  with  robbing  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  branch  of  Molson's  bank  (p.  689),  was  acquitted  by 
a  jury,  November  8. 

On  December  27,  Emily  Hilda  Blake,  domestic,  22 
years  old,  was  hanged  at  Brandon,  Man.,  for  the  murder,  on 
July  5,  of  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Robert  Lane.  The  confessed 
motive  of  the  crime  was  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Lane's  love  for 
her  own  children. 

Three  lives  were  lost  and  six  persons  injured  by  the 
burning  of  the  Webster  House,  Montreal,  Que.,  October  31. 

The  McLaughlin  Carriage  Works,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  December  7.  Loss,  $140,000;  insurance, 
about  $75,000. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  SERIOUS  cabinet  crisis  has  arisen,  which  threatens  the 
life  of  the  Tory  ministry  of  Sir  James  Winter  in  the  near 
future.  For  some  time  there  has  been  tension  between  the 
premier  and  the  minister  of  fisheries,  Hon.  A.  B.  Morine. 
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This  is  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  an  alleged  understanding 
made  when  the  present  ministry  was  formed,  that  Sir  James 
Winter  should,  after  a  brief  term  of  office,  retire  to  resume  a 
position  on  the  bench,  which  he  had  relinquished  to  enter 
politics,  thereby  leaving  the  way  open  for  Mr.  Morine's 
advancement  to  the  premiership.  When  the  government 
was  defeated  recently  in  the  by-elections  for  Fortune  Bay 
and  St.  John's  East,  Moiine  having  conducted  the  campaign 
in  the  former  constituency,  the  premier  called  upon  Mr. 
Morine  to  resign  his  portfolio.  He  refused,  but  was  finally 
obliged  to  retire  toward  the  end  of  November,  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  governor.  Sir  H.  E.  McCallum.  Mr.  Dawe,  a 
minister  without  portfolio  also  resigned  as  a  protest,  and 
serious  division  has  resulted  in  the  ranks  of  the  government 
party  in  the  legislature. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

San  Domingo.  —  Quiet  and  order  have  prevailed  in  San 
Domingo  since  the  almost  bloodless  revolution  of  last  quarter 
(pp.  690-694) ;  and,  although  there  is  more  or  less  unrest 
and  confusion,  still  nearly  every  one  seems  disposed  to  give 
General  Jimenes  a  fair  chance  to  unravel  the  tangled  finan- 
cial situation.  In  the  middle  of  October  a  decree  was 
issued  by  the  government  declaring  the  late  President 
Heureaux  responsible  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  public 
funds,  and  ordering  the  public  attorney  to  attach  his  estate. 
On  November  11,  Gen.  Juan  Isidro  Jimenes  and  Gen. 
Horacio  Vasquez  were  officially  proclaimed  by  congress  as 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  San  Domingo.  They 
assumed  office  November  16,  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
legal  date,  December  i. 

The  Danish  West  Indies. —  It  was  reported  in  December 
that  the  Danish  West  Indies  had  been  unofficially  offered  to 
the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  rumored  that  Germany  was  making  negotiations 
with  Denmark  for  the  islands.  Later  in  December  came  the 
announcement  that  Germany  had  abandoned  any  attempt  to 
secure  them,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States,  who  would  have  considered  the  occupation  of  the 
islands  by  any  European  power  as  an  infringement  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.     It  is  predicted  that  the  matter  is  likely 
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to  come  before  the  present  congress  in  the  form  of  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  acquire  the  iskuds. 

The  islands  in  question  are  the  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John, 
three  small  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Porto  Rico.  They  have 
ceased  to  be  of  any  value  to  Denmark,  and,  indeed,  have  become  an 
actual  source  of  heavy  expense  to  her  since  their  sugar  has  been  ex- 
cludetlfrom  the  United  States  market;  and  St.  Thomas  has  ceased  to  be, 
as  it  used,  a  port  for  the  transshipment  of  cargoes  from  large  vessels  to 
smaller  vessels  bound  to  smaller  ports. 

Three  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  United  States  to  pur- 
chase the  islands.  Secretary  Seward,  in  1865,  made  negotiations  with 
Denmark  to  buy  them,  but  the  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the  senate.  In 
1892,  and  again  just  before  the  war  with  Spain,  steps  were  taken  in  the 
same  direction,  but  nothing  was  accomplished. 

The  islands  have  a  two-fold  value  for  the  United  States.  The  pos- 
session of  them  by  the  United  States  would  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  any  European  power,  and  it  would  also  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  only  available  harbor  in  the  West  Indies  suitable  for  a 
coaling  and  naval  station  for  large  ships  in  all  weathers.  It  is  thought 
that  the  best  harbors  of  Porto  Rico  would  require  the  use  of  colliers. 

The  British  West  Indies.  —  The  Hne  of  fruit  and  passen- 
ger steamers  between  Jamaica  and  England  (p.  694)  is  to 
begin  its  service  May,  1900,  and  run  fortnightly,  at  an 
average  speed  of  15  knots,  between  Kingston  and  Port 
Antonio  and  Southampton.  The  contract  is  for  five  years, 
and  the  subsidy  is  $50,000  per  annum,  of  which  the  imperial 
government  pays  half.  If  more  passenger  service  is  re- 
quired, the  subsidy  will  be  increased  to  $60,000. 

The  general  satisfaction  produced  in  Jamaica  by  this 
definite  prospect  of  improved  commercial  conditions  has  been 
offset  by  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  ordering  Gov- 
ernor Hemming  to  reorganize  the  government  by  increasing 
the  number  of  nominated  members  to  the  council  so  as  to 
give  the  government  a  majority  in  the  council,  and  also  to 
use  his  powers  in  declaring  measures  of  paramount  import- 
ance. 

The  British  Trade  Journal  of  October  i  comments  on 
the  new  reciprocity  treaties  between  British  colonies  and  the 
United  States  as  boding  no  good  for  British  manufactures, 
and  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  trade  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  for  1897.  Total  imports  $28,554,709  ; 
total  exports  $24,790,728  ;  imports  from  the  United  States 
$7,977,554,  being  27.94  per  cent  of  the  whole;  exports  to 
the  United  States,  $12,582,922,  being  50.74  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Costa  Rica.  —  For  the  first  time  on  record,  yellow  fever 
broke  out  at  Alajuela,  about  twelve  miles  from  San  Jose',  the 
capital,  about  December  i.  The  locality  had  been  thought 
to  be  immune  on  account  of  its  high  altitude. 

Guatemala.  —  A  revolutionary  attempt,  which  succeeded 
in  the  capture  of  Tacona  by  insurgents  on  December  14, 
was  quickly  suppressed  by  government  troops,  who  sur- 
rounded the  place  and  captured  nearly  all  the  rebel  leaders. 

Nicara§;ua.  —  instead  of  the  rumored  conciliation  of 
President  Zelaya  and  his  late  rival.  General  Reyes  (p.  695), 
it  appears  that  a  court-martial  at  Managua,  late  in  Septem- 
ber, sentenced  Reyes  and  several  other  insurgent  officers  who 
had  escaped  from  the  country,  to  death. 

The  imposition  of  an  export  tax  on  bananas,  of  two 
cents  a  bunch,  has  caused  much  discontent  among  the 
American  residents  of  Bluefields. 

THE  TRANS-ISTHMIAN  CANALS. 
The  Nicaragfuan  Companies.  —  There  are  still  two  rival 

Nicaragua  canal  companies.  The  government  of  Nicaragua 
claims  that  the  concession  granted  ten  years  ago  to  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  expired  on  October  9,  because 
the  company  has  failed  to  carry  out  its  contract  to  finish 
the  canal  within  ten  years ;  and  that  the  concession  granted 
to  the  Eyre-Cragin  syndicate,  on  October  31,  1898  (Vol.  8, 
p.  924),  is  now  in  effect,  since  the  Maritime  Company  has 
failed  to  keep  its  contract.  The  Maritime  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  that  it  is  entitled  to  an  extension  of  time 
under  the  terms  of  the  concession,  since  it  holds  that  ten 
revolutions  in  Nicaragua  in  these  ten  years,  several  years 
of  panic,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  United  States  of  all 
construction  work  since  the  appointment  of  the  Walker  Com- 
mission some  three  years  ago,  constitute  "  events  of  main 
force  "  that  are  "  duly  justified  and  sufficient  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  work." 

It  is  said  that  President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua,  would  now 
much  prefer  to  have  the  canal  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  government,  and  that,  if  terms  could 
be  arranged  with  the  present  concessionaires,  he  would  grant 
more  favorable  terms  to  the  United  States  than  any  hitherto 
given.     The  Costa  Rican  government  refuses  to  enter  into 
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negotiations  with  the  Eyre-Cragin  syndicate,  as  it  does  not 
consider  that  the  lease  of  the  Maritime  Company  has  expired. 
The  commission  appointed  by  President  McKinley,  of 
which  Admiral  Walker  is  the  head,  is  actively  at  work  in 
Nicaragua,  and  is  hopeful  of  reducing,  by  several  millions, 
Admiral  Walker's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  canal,  given  in 
his  recent  report  (p.  444).  Although  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission is  progressing  well,  it  is  thought  that  it  will  probably 
not  be  ready  to  present  its  report  to  the  United  States  for 
a  year.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Hepburn  (Rep.,  Iowa)  in 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.)  in  the  senate,  will 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  legislation  for  the  Nicaragua 
canal  during  the  present  Congress.  Political  leaders  at 
Washington,  however,  do  not  expect  any  action  to  be  taken  ■ 
by  Congress  before  the  report  of  the  commission  is  heard. 

The  Panama  Canal  "  Americanized."  —  it  is  becoming 

more  and  more  evident  that  there  is  to  be  a  bitter  struggle 
between  the  advocates  of  the  Nicaraguan  and  Panama  routes 
before  the  Isthmian  Canal  question  is  settled.  The  latest 
move  in  the  contest  was  the  organization,  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
December  27,  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  of  America. 
This  is  the  initial  step  in  a  plan  to  transfer  the  Panama 
canal  to  Americans,  or  "  Americanize  "  it,  as  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  phrase  it,  with  the  idea  that,  if  the  canal  is 
under  American  control,  as  is  the  Nicaragua  canal,  it  will 
have  a  better  chance  in  the  struggle  for  the  aid  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  the  company  is  to  secure  the  property  and  rights  of 
the  Compagnie  Noiivelle  dti  Canal  de  Panama  in  the  canal  and  the  rail- 
way across  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  After  this  acquisition,  it  is  empow- 
ered to  '"operate  ships  and  steamship  lines;  to  carry  mails,  passengers, 
and  all  kinds  of  merchandise;  to  operate  telegraph  and  telephone  lines," 
etc. ;  and  also  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  governments  to  obtain 
rights,  privileges,  grants,  and  concessions.  In  short,  the  company  is  to 
acquire  the  French  company's  rights  and  property,  and  push  the  work  to 
completion  with  American  capital  under  American  control.  The  capital- 
ization is  $30,000,000,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  it  at  an  early  date  to 
j^ 1 20,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  will  have  the  support  of 
many  well  known  American  capitalists  and  financiers. 

The  formation  of  the  company  is  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  French  company,  whose  representa- 
tives came  to  this  country  empowered  to  transfer  the  rights 
of  the  company  to  an  American  corporation.  The  transfer 
will  need,  however,  the  formal  ratification  of  the  French 
shareholders,  who  are  to  receive  a  proportionate  interest  in 
the  new  company  to   their  holdings  in  the  old  one.     The 
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Frehch  company,  which  was  the  second  Panama  company 
formed  in  1894,  has  already  expended  $8,ooo,ocx)  on  the 
canal,  and  took  this  step  of  "  Americanizing"  the  company, 
believing  that  the  only  way  to  secure  the  money  already 
invested  was  to  make  the  company  an  American  one.  This, 
they  believe,  will  place  the  two  canal  schemes  on  an  equal 
basis  —  their  intrinsic  merits  alone  —  befo;-e  the  commission, 
whose  report  will  undoubtedly  determine  the  canal  question. 


SOUTH  AMERICA* 

Bolivia. —  General  Jose  Manuel  Pando,  the  successful 
leader  of  the  recent  revolution  in  Bolivia  (p.  445)>  was  for- 
merly elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic  on  October 
26  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote.  ^ 

Brazil.  —  The  bubonic  plague  has  broken  out  at  Santos, 
Brazil.  Between  October  26  and  28  there  were  four  new 
cases  and  one  death. 

Colombia.  —  A  revolution  was  started  in  Colombia  in  the 
middle  of  October  by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  revolution  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  interior,  and  all 
communication  by  telegraph  with  the  interior  was  imme- 
diately cut  off,  so  that  the  accounts  received  were  indirect 
and  often  contradictory.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  seems  to 
have  been  the  bad  financial  condition  of  the  country,  which 
the  Liberals  think  they  could  improve  if  they  had  control  of 
the  government.  The  rate  of  exchange  in  November  was 
eight  Colombian  silver  dollars  for  one  gold  dollar,  and  ten  to 
one  was  often  given.  In  September,  the  government  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  many  of  its  clerks  with  eighteen  months' 
salary  unpaid;  and  an  issue  of  paper  money  has  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  suppressing  the 
present  revolution. 

The  revolution  started  in  the  department  of  Santander 
on  the  Venezuelan  border,  and  rapidly  spread  over  Cundina- 
marca  and  other  departments  in  the  interior.  The  whole 
repubhc  was  placed  by  the  government  under  martial  law ; 
able-bodied  men  wer^  impressed  for  military  service ;  forced 
loans  were  levied  from  all  but  foreign  concerns ;  and  busi- 
ness and  commerce  were  seriously  disturbed.  The  chief 
engagement  appears  to  have  been  a  naval  one  on  the  Mag- 
dalena  river  near  the  town   of   Puerto  Nacional.     Reports 
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are  conflicting ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  insurgents  with 
a  force  of  from  five  to  seven  river  steamers,  which  they 
had  confiscated,  were  surprised  by  the  government  forces  on 
two  vessels  of  the  same  class,  which,  however,  were  armed 
and  protected,  while  those  of  the  insurgents  were  not.  One 
of  the  insurgents'  boats  was  sunk  with  several  hundred  sol- 
diers on  board.  There  were  several  fierce  conflicts  on  land 
also  in  the  last  of  October  and  the  first  of  November,  nota- 
bly at  Bucaramanga,  the  capital  of  Santander,  .and  at  Piajo, 
in  both  of  which  the  government  forces  were  victorious. 
These  victories  enabled  the  government  to  keep  the  Magda- 
lena  river  open  for  navigation  for  720  miles  inland;  and  the 
seaports  are  all  free,  so  that  the  revolution  is  practically  at 
an  end. 

The  Colombian  government  were  very  indignant  with 
General  Castro  of  Venezuela  for  alleged  assistance  to  the 
insurgents,  and  threatened  at  one  time  to  invade  Venezuela. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Castro  inaugurated  his 
revolution  from  Santander  with  the  aid  of  Colombian  cow- 
boys (p.  70a). 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  shown  by  an 
attempt  which  the  government  made  in  the  first  of  October 
to  secure  a  loan  of  $14,599,500  with  which  to  redeem  its 
paper  money  in  silver.  It  offered  as  guarantee  the  rentals 
of  the  emerald  mines,  the  match  company,  and  certain  sums 
due  from  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

On  October  27,  after  two  and  a-half  years  of  considera- 
tion, the  Anglo-Colombian  Inter-Arbitration  Court  rendered 
its  decision  in  the  dispute  between  the  government  of  Co- 
lombia and  Messrs.  Punchard,  McTaggart,  Lowther  &  Co., 
concerning  the  construction  of  the  Medellin-Magdalena  rail- 
way. The  award  of  upward  of  $250,000  was  given  to  the 
London  firm,  Colombia's  claim  for  over  $20,000,000  being 
dismissed.  Colombia  must  also  pay  60  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  arbitration,  and  the  award  must  be  paid  within  six 
months. 

Ecuador.  —  A  fire  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  November  27, 
destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  1,500,000  sucres,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  finest  and  most  important  buildings  in  the 
city. 

Peru.  —  An  atternpt  at  a  revolutionary  movement  was 
inaugurated  in  Peru,  October  30,  by  an  attack  on  the  custom 
house  of  Pisco.  The  insurgents  were  defeated  in  a  battle 
at    Huanuco,  about  180  miles;  northeast  of  Lima,  and  the 
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revolt  quickly  put  down.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was 
a  wealthy  politician,  General  Durand.  He  recently  returned 
to  Lima  from  a  European  mission,  with  ambitions  for  a  place 
in  President  Romana's  cabinet.  When  they  were  frustrated, 
he  attempted  a  revolution.  General  Durand  assisted  ex- 
President  Pierola  in  his  recent  revolution  against  the 
Caceres  government. 

Venezuela.— There 

has  been  very  vigorous 
fighting  in  Venezuela 
during  the  last  quarter, 
which  would  have  at- 
tracted considerable  at- 
tention, doubtless,  had 
not  all  eyes  been  fixed 
upon  the  fighting  in 
South  Africa.  Al- 
though, as  the  result  of 
negotiations  which  were 
entered  into  early  in 
October  (p.  701),  Presi- 
dent Andrade  evacu- 
ated the  capital  as 
early  as  October  20 
and  General  Castro 
was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  in  the  city, 
yet  the  struggle  was 
protracted  by  the  refusal  of  General  Paredes,  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  General  Andrade,  to  surrender  Puerto  Cabello,  the 
only  remaining  town  not  in  the  possession  of  the  revolution- 
ists. The  urgent  representations  of  the  foreign  representa- 
tives in  the  country  failed  to  move  him  from  his  purpose,  and 
the  town  was  bombarded  November  11.  Fierce  fighting  fol- 
lowed; and  it  is  estimated  that  650  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  town  from  the 
market  to  the  railroad  was  practically  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence. After  a  day's  hard  fighting.  General  Paredes  was 
forced  to  raise  the  white  flag.  Commander  Hemphill  of  the 
United  States  cruiser  Detroit^  which  was  at  hand  in  the 
harbor,  at  once  sent  the  ship's  surgeon  and  ambulance 
corps  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  With  the  fall  of  Puerto 
Cabello,  the  revolution  of  General  Castro  was  an  accom- 
plished fact. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  however,  General  Hernandez,  who 
seems  to  spend  most  of  his  time  either  in  fomenting  a  revo- 
lution in  jail  or  actually  fighting  in  one,  suddenly  changed 
front,  withdrew  his  support  from  General  Castro,  and  started 
a  revolution  against  him.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  Mara- 
caibo  on  December  3,  after  sixteen  hours  of  severe  fighting. 
The  port  was  at  once  blockaded  by  General  Castro;  it 
surrendered  December  17;  and  by  the  last  of  December 
General  Hernandez  had  fled  the  country.  The  de  facto 
government  of  General  Castro  was  then  acknowledged  by 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  as  it  had  been  previously,  after 
the  fall  of  Puerto  Cabello,  by  the  United  States. 

General  Castro  was  desirous  of  avoiding  a  military 
dictatorship,  and  so  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Vice-President  Rodriguez,  to  whom  it  properly  fell  on 
Andrade's  flight.  He  formed  a  cabinet  of  his  own,  however, 
in  which  Rodriguez  is  provided  for,  and  Castro  is  the  actual 
head  of  the  government. 

It  now  appear^  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  what  would  seem  to  be  a  gerrymandering  act  on  the 
part  of  President  Andrade,  by  which  he  proposed  to  divide 
the  nine  states  of  the  republic  into  twenty  districts.  This 
scheme  interfered  with  the  otherwise  certain  election  of 
General  Castro  for  the  governorship  of  one  of  the  states; 
and  he  accordingly  resorted  to  armed  violence,  with  the 
result  that  he  will  secure  a  presidency  instead  of  a  governor^ 
ship.  It  is  uncertain  on  which  basis  the  convention  will  be 
called  to  elect  the  new  president. 

On  November  29,  the  resignation  of  Senor  Jose  An- 
drade, the  brother  of  ex-President  Andrade,  as  the  Venezue- 
lan minister  to  the  United  States,  was  accepted. 

Before  President  Andrade's  flight  from  the  country. 
United  States  Minister  Loomis  had  secured  from  him  a  sus- 
pension of  the  law  relative  to  foreign  insurance  companies, 
which  it  is  thought  would  be  very  destructive  to  American 
interests  in  Venezuela.  The  suspension  is  to  last  until 
March,  when  the  statutes  would  have  to  be  amended  by  con- 
gress, if  the  agreement  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Castro,  General  Cipriano,  is  from  Capaolio.  and  is  about  thirty- 
six  years  old.  He  is  well  educated,  is  a  hard  worker,  and  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  distinguished  himself  under 
the  late  General  Crespo,  but  persistently  refused  offers  afterward  made 
to  him  by  Crespo,  when  he  came  into  the  presidency,  of  a  portfolio  in 
his  cabinet.  He  opposed  Crespo's  administration,  and,  after  the  failure 
of  Hernandez's  revolution,  started  one  of  his  own. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Extra  Session  of  Parliament.  —  For  the  third  time  only 
in  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  parliament  has  met  in 
the  autumn  to  provide  supplies  for  a  military  campaign. 
The  two  previous  occasions  were  the  Abyssinian  expedition 
and  the  campaign  ending  in  the  attack  on  Cabul.  The  third 
of  these  extraordinary  sessions  was  summoned  on  October 
1 7  to  listen  to  a  speech  from  the  Queen  asking  for  provi- 
sions for  carrying  on  the  war  in  South  Africa  (pp.  763-805). 

The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  both  houses  united  with  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  in  heartily  indorsing  a  reply  to  the  Queen's  speech,  that 
provided  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  were  as  heartily 
supported  by  the  rank  and  file.  While  the  Opposition  declared  itself 
ready  to  give  every  assistance  to  the  government  in  carrying  on  the  war 
to  a  successful  termination,  and  even  declared  that  it  had  been  rendered 
unavoidable  by  President  Kriiger's  unreasonable  and  defiant  attitude,  it 
nevertheless  criticized  Mr.  Chamberlain's  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  ac- 
cusing him  of  provoking  the  ultimatum.  The  matter  was  not  pressed, 
however,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  country  should  present  a  united  front  at 
the  present  crisis,  and  leave  criticisms  of  past  conduct  of  the  ministry 
for  a  later  time. 

The  harmony  of  action  was  broken  only  by  some  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers and  a  few  Radicals.  They  endeavored  to  obstruct  the  government 
at  every  point,  denouncing  the  war  as  unjust  and  tyrannical.  Mr.  John 
Dillon,  Irish  Nationalist,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  reply  to  the 
Queen's  speech,  embodying  these  ideas,  and  urging  arbitration.  The 
amendment  was  lost,  and  the  original  motion  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  with  more  than  360  members  present. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  pre- 
sented the  budget  for  the  war  expenses,  October  23.  He  explained 
that  there  would  be  a  surplus  in  the  revenue  receipts  over  the  previous 
estimates  of  $15,000,000,  and  asked  for  authority  to  raise  the  remainder 
of  the  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  the  war,  $40,000,000,  by  an 
issue  of  Treasury  bills,  the  amount  to  be  added  not  to  the  fixed  but  to  the 
floating  debt,  and  the  question  of  repayment  and  fresh  taxation  to  be 
left  over  for  the  next  financial  year.  He  intimated  that  it  would  be 
proper,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Transvaal  taxpayers  should  have  a  share 
in  the  financial  burden  of  the  war.  He  also  warned  the  house  that  he 
might  be  obliged  to  ask  for  another  appropriation  in  April,  although  he 
expected  then  that  the  amount  provided  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
entire  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  proposals  of  the  budget  were  in- 
dorsed by  a  vote  of  336  to  28.  The  Appropriation  bill  was  then  put 
through  the  various  stages  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and,  after  listening  to 
the  Queen's  speech  of  thanks,  parliament  was  prorogued  October  27,  to 
meet  again  January  15,  1900. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  Irish  Nationalist, 
member  for  South  Mayor,  resigned  his  seat  as  his  protest  against  the 
war  in  South  Africa.  After  his  resignation,  he  availed  himself  of  his 
freedom  of  speech  to  make  a  scathing  analysis  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party,  which  he  accused  of  lethargy  as  a  political  machine ;  and  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  some  of  the  members  were  using  their 
office  dishonorably  as  a  means  of  financial  gain  to  themselves. 
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Lord  Salisbury's  Speech.  —  On  November  9,  Lord  Salis- 
bury improved  the  opportunity  of  the  annual  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet  at  Guildhall,  London,  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  case  of  foreign  interference  in  the  South 
African  war.     He^  said  : 

"I  have  seen  it  suggested  —  and  it  seems  to  me  a  wild  suggestion  — 
that  the  other  powers  will  interfere  with  this  country,  and  in  some  form 
or  other  dictate  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it  as  to  what  the  upshot 
should  be.  Do  not  let  any  man  think  it  is  in  that  fashion  the  conflict 
will  be  concluded.  We  shall  have  to  carry  it  through  ourselves,  and  the 
interference  of  anybody  else  will  have  no  effect  upon  it.  In  the  first 
place,  because  we  would  not  accept  that  interference ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  such  idea  in  the  mind  of 
any  government  in  the  world." 

He  also  spoke  of  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and  Germany  as  "one  of  the  cheering 
symptoms  of  the  time." 

This  cordiality  has  been  shown  in  the  recent  negotia- 
tions with  regard  to  Samoa  (pp.  829-832)  ;  the  "  open  door" 
in  China  (pp.  834-837)  ;  and  in  the  evident  understanding 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  regarding  South  Afri- 
can affairs. 

New  Lord  Mayor. —  On  November  9,  Alderman  A.  J. 
Newton  was  inaugurated  as  lord  mayor  of  London  with 
the  usual  elaborate  ceremonies.  Mrs".  Newton  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  diamond  and  pearl  necklace  valued  at 
$10,000.  The  absence  of  the  customary  detachment  of  the 
Household  Cavalry,  however,  was  a  reminder  of  the  serious 
state  of  affairs  in  one  quarter  of  the  empire. 

Newton,  Alfred  James,  Lord  Mayor  of  London-,  was  born  in 
Hull  in  1849,  and  entered  on  a  business  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
In  1880  he  joined  his  brother  in  the  business  of  Messrs.  Newton  Brothers 
&  Co.,  steamship  owners.  This  firm  was  able  to  render  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  government  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  expeditions  up  the 
Nile,  as  it  was  able  to  provide  the  only  available  steam  launch  capable 
of  conveying  the  sick  and  wounded.  Mr.  Newton  is  a  director  in  eight 
companies. 

New  Year  Honors.  —  The  New  Year  Honors  of  the 
Queen  are  fewer  than  usual  for  1900.  Among  them  are  the 
following :  Baron  Cromer,  British  diplomatic  agent  in  Egypt, 
is  appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  Charles  Nor- 
ton Eliot,  the  British  member  of  the  Samoan  High  Commis- 
sion is  made  K.  C.  M.  G. ;  and  George  Buchanan  and  H. 
Cunnyngham  are  made  C.  B.,  in  recognition  of  their  services 
on  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission.  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  the  British    attorney-general,  was  the  counsel   for 
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Great  Britain  in  the  Venezuelan  case,  and  was  made  a  bar- 
onet in  November  for  his  services  in  that  connection. 

Irish  Affairs.  —  On  November  23,  Mr.  Healy  made  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  conference  of  Nationalist  members  of 
parliament  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  uhiting  the  various 
factions.  It  was  a  signal  failure,  as  only  19  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 80  responded,  and  these  were  almost  all  Healyites.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  Mr.  Healy's  motive  in  the  matter  was 
a  fear  of  the  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  Davitt's  United 
Irish  League. 

On  November  22,  in  New  York  City,  Mayor  Tallon,  of 
Dublin,  and  Mr.  Redmond,  M.  P.,  were  presented  with  a 
check  for  $15,000,  to  be  used  to  secure  to  the  Parnell  family 
the  homestead  of  that  famous  Irish  leader  in  Wicklow, 
which  was  advertised  to  be  sold  at  auction  under  foreclosure 
of  mortgage  proceedings.  This  was  really  a  personal  gift 
from  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  although  it  was .  presented  in  the 
name  of  Tammany  Hall. 

The  famous  Killarney  estate  was  on  the  market  for 
several  weeks,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  its  purchase  as  a 
public  property.  But  nothing  was  done  about  it,  and  it  was 
bought  at  public  auction,  the  last  of  November,  by  Lord 
Ardilaun.  He  is  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  generosity,  as 
was  shown  some  years  ago  by  his  presentation  to  the  city  of 
Dublin  of  St.  Stephen's  green  as  a  public  park;  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  in  some  way  render  secure  the  public 
interest  in  this  beautiful  spot.  Lady  Ardilaun  is  first  cousin 
on  her  mother's  side  to  the  last  Hubert  of  Muckross,  so  that 
the  estate  has  not  passed  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
family  that  has  owned  it  for  upwards  of  three  centuries. 

Ruskin  HalL  — The  "poor  man's  college"  at  Oxford, 
proposed  by  a  company  of  American  admirers  of  Ruskin 
last  year  (Vol.  8,  p.  932),  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  has 
been  running  for  about  eight  months.  It  occupies  the  house 
at  14  St.  Giles  Street,  a  house  that  Ruskin  used  often  to 
visit  a  few  years  ago.  The  Hall  accommodates  24  students 
at  a  time,  and  offers  courses  in  history,  political  science, 
science,  philosophy,  psychology,  literature,  and  modern 
languages.  Students  are  allowed  to  stay  a  week,  a  month, 
or  a  year,  as  they  are  able.  Most  of  them  have  spent 
several  months  in  the  Hall,  and  two  are  reading  for  a  degree. 

Miscellaneous.  —  In  December  a  splendid  hospital  ship 
started  for  South  Africa  that  had  been  built  by  private 
subscriptions  and  equipped  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whose 
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name  it  bears.  The  vessel  will  accommodate  i86  persons, 
and  is  supplied  with  the  best  appliances  that  have  been 
devised  by  modern  scientific  ingenuity,  including  an  isola- 
tion cabin,  a  disinfection  cabin,  and  an  operating  theatre 
provided  with  a  Rontgen  ray  apparatus  that  was  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Major  McPherson,  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  had  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the 
equipment  of  the  ship.  She  carries  with  her  a  large  corps 
of  medical  and  civil  surgeons,  "  orderlies,"  and  four  trained 
women  nurses. 

On  the  morning  of  November  i6  a  statue  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  by  Mr.  Thornycroft  was  unveiled  on  the  lawn 
before  the  west  front  of  historic  Westminster  Hall,  London. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
was  held  in  Queen's  Hall  to  listen  to  an  eloquent  apprecia- 
tion of  Cromwell  delivered  by  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  British  government  has  given  an  adverse  reply  to 
the  representations  of  United  States  Ambassador  Choate 
regarding  the  propriety  of  extending  clemency  to  Mrs.  May- 
brick,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  State  Department  and  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  friends  at  Washington  have  lost  all  hope  of 
securing  her  release  from  prison. 


LABOR  INTERESTS* 

The  CreUZOt  Strike.  —  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
the  chronic  discontent  of  the  laborers  at  the  great  Creuzot 
iron- works  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  about  400 
miles  from  Paris,  over  the  subject  of  expected  higher  rates 
of  pay  and  other  grievances,  culminated  in  a  strike  which 
threatened  to  embarrass  the  work  on  the  buildings  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  and  the  Paris  underground  railroad,  but 
which  was  fortunately  settled  in  early  October,  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  premier,  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  strike  was  the  suspension  of  two 
laborers  who  had  infringed  the  rules  by  bringing  wine  into  the  shops  to 
drink  during  working  hours.  The  overseer  who  suspended  the  men, 
was  mobbed  and  insulted  on  his  way  home  by  a  body  of  200  of  the  men, 
who  then  refused  to  return  to  the  shops;  and  the  strike  spread  until 
more  than  10,000  were  involved. 

The  main  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  men  appears  to 
have  been  the  alleged  violation  of  an  agreement  as  to  their  payment, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  entered  into  in  June  last,  and  which  would 
have  involved  an  increase  alike  in  weekly  wages  and  in  the  prices  paid 
for  piece  work.  The  directors  did  not  deny  that  the  prices  which  had 
been  then  looked  forward  to  had  not  been  reached ;  but  they  maintained 

Vol.  9  —  60. 
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that  the  agreement  was  only  a  conditional  one,  intended  to  turn  upon  th3 
profitable  character  of  certain  contracts  then  in  hand",  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  been  less  remunerative  than  was  expected.  On  this  the 
decision  of  the  premier  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  men. 

The  second  point  was  a  demand  that  M.  Schneider,  proprietor  of  the 
works,  should  publicly  recognize  the  workmen's  union  as  a  body  with 
which  he  was  bound  to  negotiate;  and  on  this  the  decision  was  that  the 
union  was  already  a  legal ly-constitued  body,  not  requiring  any  other 
recognition  than  that  which  the  law  afforded;  and  that,  although  an 
employer  might  be  expected  to  avail  himself  of  its  existence  as  a  con- 
venience in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with  its  members,  he  could  not 
be  compelled  to  do  so. 

A  third  complaint  turned  on  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  men 
were  watched  and  spied  upon  when  absent  from  work,  and  that  their 
sayings  and  doings  were  reported  to  their  disadvantage.  The  premier 
decided  that  such  proceedings,  if  they  had  really  been  had  recourse  to, 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  no  note  should  be  taken  of  any  work- 
man's real  or  supposed  political  or  religious  opinions. 

The  next  demand  was  for  an  act  of  amnesty  with  regard  to  the 
strike  itself.  This  was  conceded,  with  the  reservation  that  it  might  at 
any  time  be  necessary  to  diminish  the  number  of  men  employed  in  any 
shop ;  but  it  was  decided  that  in  such  a  case  preference  should  not  be 
shown  to  strikers  or  non-strikers,  but,  primarily  to  men  with  families 
dependent  upon  them. 

St.  Etienne  Miners'  Strike.  —  On  December  26  Avas 

declared  a  general  strike  of  miners  in  the  coal  basin  of  the 
Loire  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Miners'  Federation  by  the  company.  The  strike 
was  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  year.  .  An  offer  of  five 
per  cent  increase  in  wages,  it  is  said,  was  refused  by  the 
men,  who  asked  for  an  advance  of  ten  cents  a  day. 

At  the  end  of  December  a  strike  of  12,500  lace  workers 
at  St.  Etienne,  for  higher  wages,  was  also  in  progress. 


GERMANY. 

New  Naval  Bill.  —  Since  the  defeat  of  the  Canal  bill 
last  August  (p.  706),  the  Emperor  has  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to  the  Naval  bill.  The  programme  was  outlined 
by  the  foreign  minister,  Count  von  Biilow,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Reichstag  December  11. 

The  imperial  chancellor.  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  first  read  an  official 
declaration  of  the  proposal  to  double  the  number  of  battleships,  and  of 
ships  employed  on  foreign  service.  The  period  within  which  the  con- 
struction was  to  take  place  was  not  to  be  fixed  by  legislation,  and  the 
cost  was  to  be  met  by  fresh  loans. 

Count  von  Biilow  then  took  up  the  defense  of  this  increase  in  the 
navy,  in  view  of  changes  in  the  international  situation  since  the  spring  of 
1898,  when  a  six  years'  naval  programme  was  adopted  (Vol.  8,  p.  444). 
-With  a '* Greater  Britain,"  a  "New  France,"  and  with  Russia  opening 
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up  Asia  for  herself,  said  the  foreign  minister,  there  must  be  a  "Greater 
Germany." 

Aggressive  intentions,  however,  were  disavowed.  "  The  best  pledge 
that  our  trans-oceanic  policy  will  always  be  moderate  lies  in  the  necessity 
of  keeping  our  strength  in  Europe  always  collected  and  ready." 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  imperial  treasury  gave  an 
estimate  showing  that  the  contemplated  naval  increase  for 
the  next  sixteen  years  would  necessitate  fresh  loans  to  the 
amount  of  783,000,000  marks.  The  annual  increase  in  ex- 
penditure would  amount  to  9,500,000  marks.  It  was 
expected  that  the  increase  in  the  revenue  from  customs  and 
excise  duties  would  more  than  offset  this. 

The  New   German    Code.  — With   1899  disappears  in 

Germany  the  last  formal  vestige  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
in  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  system  of  jurisprudence, 
which  was  decreed  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  1495,  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  a  new  code  of  Teutonic  origin. 
This  was  promulgated  in  August,  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  680),  after 
years  of  careful  labor  which  have  produced  what  is  deemed 
a  masterpiece  of  legal  workmanship. 

The  new  code  consists  of  2,385  paragraphs,  and  is  a  characteristi- 
cally German  instrument  throughout,  being  founded  on  native  Prussian 
law,  and  especially  upon  the  principles  of  commercial  transactions.  Men 
and  women  are  made  absolutely  equal  before  the  law;  the  individual  is 
dealt  with  as  debtor  or  creditor,  as  an  earner  of  wages,  as  a  holder  of 
property. 

A  New  Naval  Port.  —  in  connection  with  the  naval 
programme,  it  is  the  government's  purpose  that  Emden,  a 
small  North  sea  harbor,  and  the  terminus  of  \he  Dortmund- 
Ems  canal  (see  map,  p.  705),  shall  be  transformed  into  a 
first-class  naval  port. 

The  plans  embrace  the  deepening  of  the  river  bed,  and  the  con- 
struction of  naval  dry  docks  and  ship-yards,  where  a  number  of  the  new 
vessels  will  be  built. 

Miscellaneous.  —  On  the  recommendation  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
was  in  October  readmitted  to  do  businesss  in  Prussia.  This 
action  is  based  upon  the  report  of  a  royal  commission 
appointed  to  visit  the  United  States  and  examine  the  com- 
pany. In  1895  every  American  company  but  the  Germania 
Life  was  compelled  by  the  exactions  of  the  Prussian  law  to 
withdraw  (Vol.  5,  p.  940).  Negotiations  looking  to  a 
readmission  have  been  pending  for  more  than  a  year  be- 
tween the  Prussian  government  and  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Life,  which  has  agreed  to  carry  out  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 
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The  Luchthausvorlage,  or  Penitentiary  bill,  imposing 
drastic  punishment  upon  strike  agitators,  received  its  final 
defeat  on  its  second  reading  by  the  Reichstag,  November 
20. 

Dr.  von  Holleben,  the  German  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  said  in  an  interview  upon  his  return  in 
November  from  a  visit  to  Germany,  that  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  that  country  had  never  before  been 
regarded  as  so  satisfactory,  in  matters  of  commerce  as  well 
as  of  politics. 

FRANCE, 

The  Conspiracy  Trials.  —  Early  in  November  the  senate 
resumed  its  sittings  as  a  high  court  of  justice,  upon  the 
conspiracy  prisoners  (p.  529). 

During  his  examination  on  November  18  M.  Paul  Derou- 
l^de  entered  upon  a  violent  tirade  against  President  Loubet. 
Refusing  to  withdraw  his  allegations,  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  for  insulting  the  President.  On 
December  20  Deroulede  again  virulently  denounced  the 
President  and  senators,  and  was  at  once  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

The  court  rendered  its  verdict  January  3,  1900.  Out  of  the  75  al- 
leged conspirators  who  had  been  imprisoned  five  months  before,  only 
MM.  Deroulede,  Guerin,  and  Buffet  were  found  guilty.  M.  de  Lur- 
Saluces  was  convicted  in  default  of  appearance.  Guerin  was  con- 
demned to  ten  years'  confinement  in  a  fortified  place;  and  the  others 
were  sentenced  to  ten  years'  banishment. 

The  decision  called  forth  a  great  outcry  from  the  Anti-Semites,  but 
the  rest  of  the  French  public  seemed  well  satisfied. 

Sequels  of  the  Dreyfus  Case.  — Under  date  of  December 
2,  Captain  Dreyfus  wrote  to  M.  Clamageran,  president  of  the 
senate  committee  in  charge  of  the  projected  bill  granting 
general  amnesty  for  all  offenses  connected  with  the  Dreyfus 
case,  protesting  against  the  taking  away  of  his  chance  of 
obtaining  reparation  and  vindication  under  the  law. 

Major  Count  Esterhazy  was  sentenced  by  default, 
November  6,  on  his  cousin  Christian's  charge  of  swindling, 
to  three  years'  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  50  francs. 
He  was  also  ordered  to  refund  35,000  francs  claimed  by 
Christian. 

At  the  opening  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  November 
14,  General  de  Gallifet  was  reproached  by  Socialist  and 
Anti-Semite  members  for  not  defending   the  army  and   for 
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his  measures  against  the  generals.  He  spoke  in  his  own 
defense,  amid  great  tumult,  saying  that  he  regretted  none 
of  his  declarations  or  acts,  and  justifying  his  procedure  in 
regard  to  certain  officers. 

In  an  address  to  the  chamber  on  November  24,  M. 
Delcasse,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  rebuked  those  who  find 
a  morbid  or  malicious  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  their  coun- 
try's real  or  fancied 
humiliations,  exhorting 
them  rather  to  look  upon 
its  gains  and  triumphs. 
He  reviewed  his  foreign 
policy,  reminding  his 
countrymen  that  "  Blus- 
ter  does  not  mean 
strength."  He  was 
heartily  cheered  by  all 
the  chamber,  save  the 
Nationalists  and  Anti- 
Semites. 

The  Academy.— On 

December  28  M.  Henri 
Lavedan,  a  brilliant 
young  satirist  and  play- 
wright, took  the  seat  in 
the  French  Academy  to 
which  he  had  been  elect- 
ed as  the  successor  of 
Henri  Meilhac.  MM. 
Victorien  Sardou  and 
Fran9ois  Coppee  were  his  sponsors.  The  Marquis  Costa 
de  Beauregard,  the  oldest  of  the  forty  Immortals,  welcomed 
the  youngest  with  grave  irony. 

Grave  of  John  Paul  Jones.  —  M.  Albert  de  Ricaudy,  a 
Parisian  antiquary,  after  several  months  of  research,  pub- 
lished in  November  a  report  establishing  beyond  doubt  the 
location  of  the  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones.  It  is  shown 
that  the  naval  hero  was  buried  on  July  20,  1792,  in  a  small 
cemetery  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  the  Rue  Grafige  aux 
Belles  and  the  Rue  des  Ecluses  de  Saint-Martin.  Negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  toward  removing  the  remains  of  the 
famous  admiral,  if  they  can  be  found,  to  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Statistics  for  the  year  show  that  the 
population  of   France  is  decreasing,  the  number  of  deaths 
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having  increased  by  59,054,  while  the  births  have  decreased 

by  15,174. 

An  "  aerial  ferry  "  over  the  Seine,  at  Rouen,  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  October. 

It  consists  of  two  steel  pillars,  200  feet  in  height,  between  which  is 
a  bridge  1 55  feet  above  the  water.  A  car  30  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide, 
accommodating  passengers  and  teams,  is  taken  up,  across,  and  down  by 
a  system  of  cables  and  rollers.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  was  only 
$12,000. 

At  St  Raphael's  church,  Kingston,  Eng.,  on  October  30, 
Princess  Isabelle,  of  Orleans,  sister  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
was  married  to  her  cousin.  Prince  Jean  of  Orleans,  second 
son  of  the  Due  de  Chartres. 

The  bride,  who  is  just  21  years  of  age,  is  the  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Comte  de  Paris.  The  bridegroom  is  25  years  old,  and  is  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  infantry  battalion  of  the  Danish  Royal  Guard.  The  parents 
of  both  were  married  in  the  same  church,  where  also  the  bride's  elder 
sister,  Helene,  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta. 


ITALY. 

Great  rejoicing  has  been  caused  by  the  recent  extirpa- 
tion, by  Italian  troops,  of  a  band  of  brigands  who  had  long 
terrorized  Sardinia.  The  outlaws  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
wild  region  of  Mount  Dorgolai  in  the  province  of  Nuoro, 
where  they  were  finally  surrounded  by  the  troops,  and  almost 
all  slain. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  in  December"  during  the 
trial,  at  Milan,  of  certain  Sicilians  arrested  for  the  murder, 
in  1892,  of  the  Marquis  Notarbartolo,  manager  of  the  Bank 
of  Sicily  at  Palermo.  The  evidence  went  to  show  that  the 
crime  was  attributable  to  the  Mafia  society,  whose  officers 
were  balked  by  the  murdered  man  in  their  attempts  to  rob 
the  bank;  and  that  prominently  connected  with  the  crime 
was  Signor  Palizzolo,  now  parliamentary  representative  of 
Palermo,  a  friend  and  adherent  of  Signor  Crisoi  former 
premier. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Another  Cabinet  Crisis.— With  a  view  to  conciliating 

the  German  faction  and  facilitating  the  work  of  legislation, 
the  ministry  of  Count  Clary,  formed  October  2  (p.  711), 
gazetted  on  October  1 7  a  repeal  of  the  language  ordinance 
issued  by  the  Badeni  government  in  1897   (Vol.  7,  pp.  469, 
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704,  974),  by  which  the  Czech  language  had  been  placed  on 
a  full  equality  with  the  German  in  the  courts  of  Bohemia, 
notwithstanding  the  predominance  of  the  German  element  in 
that  province.  The  result,  however,  was  not  as  anticipated, 
for,  just  as  the  Badeni  ordinance  angered  the  Germans,  so 
now  did  its  repeal  exasperate  the  Czech  population  of 
Bohemia,  whose  discontent  at  once  broke  out  in  a  riotous 
demonstration  at  Prague.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Reichs- 
rath,  the  old  tactics  of  obstruction  to  parliamentary  business 
were  resumed ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  December  the  Clary 
cabinet  resigned.  A  ministry,  provisional  in  its  character, 
was  then  formed  by  Dr.  von  Wittek,  who  was  minister  of 
railways  in  the  outgoing  cabinet,  his  colleagues  including 
two  members  of  the  Clary  ministry.  Count  Welsersheimb, 
minister  of  national  defense,  and  Dr.  Chlendowski,  minister 
from  Galicia. 


RUSSIA, 

In  deference  to  representations  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment that  Mr.  Eugen  Wolff,  a  Finnish  gentleman  charged 
with  the  unremunerated  duties  of  British  vice-consul  at 
Wiborg,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  agitation 
against  the  recent  imperial  decrees  suppressing  the  auton- 
omy of  Finland  (pp.  198,  460,  717),  the  British  embassy  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  view  of  its  international  obligations  as  a 
friendly  power,  called*  for  M.  Wolff's  resignation.  By  way 
of  protest,  most  of  the  British  vice-consuls  in  Finland  also 
sent  in  their  resignations. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  in  October  through  the 
exposure,  by  Vice-Admiral  Tyrtoff,  naval  commander  in  the 
Black  sea,  of  an  extensive  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment. A  number  of  high  naval  officers  were  said  to  be 
implicated,  and  numerous  arrests  were  made. 

American  goods,  especially  manufactures,  are  making 
rapid  gains  in  popularity  in  Russia.  Trade  in  agricultural 
machinery  is  now  practically  controlled  by  America;  and 
great  advances  are  being  made  in  other  lines  as  well,  such 
as  steam  pumps,  machine  tools,  steam  engines,  bicycles. 
United  States  exports  to  Russia  in  the  fiscal  year  1893  were 
^2,447,414;  in  1894,  $6,991,330;  in  1895,  $6,162,793;  in 
1896,  $8,064,652;  in  1897,  $8,016,218;  in  1898,  $7,954,- 
097;  and  in  1899,  $10,029,783. 
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SPAIN. 

A  SEPARATIST  movement  —  for  provincial  autonomy,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  finance  —  has  attained  considerable 
strength  in  some  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  notably  Catalo- 
nia, where  the  shipping  trade,  coastwise  and  foreign,  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  war  with  the  United  States.  A  few 
of  the  separatists  go  to  the  impracticable  extreme  of  advo- 
cating annexation  to  the 
French  Republic.  Early 
in  October  constitutional 
guarantees  were  sus- 
pended in  the  province 
of  Vizcaya  as  a  precau- 
tion against  the  aggres- 
sive attitude  of  the  Biz- 
kaitarras,  or  Basque 
separatists.  Later,  riot- 
ous disturbances  caused 
the  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  at  Barcelona, 
which  was  subsequently 
extended  to  the  whole 
province  of  Catalonia. 

About  the  middle  of 
November  Count  Al- 
menas,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Spanish 
senate,  caused  a  sensa- 
tion in  a  secret  session 
of  that  body  by  accus- 
ing the  high  military 
courts,  as  well  as  the  premier  and  members  of  his  cabinet, 
of  treasonable  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

A  particularly  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
government  has  been  its  decision  to  continue  payment  of  its 
obligations  known  as  the  "  perpetual  rentes  of  1834,"  in 
regard  to  which,  under  international  law,  it  might  have 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty  of  1834.  These  rentes 
consist  of  perpetual  interest  on  about  |6oo,ooo  awarded  to 
American  claimants  against  Spain,  who  had  suffered  from 
illegal  acts  of  the  Spanish  blockading  vessels  during  the 
revolutionary  struggles  of  Spanish  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 
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NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN* 

The  Scandinavian  question  is  still  an  important  political 
factor  of  northern  Europe,  the  tension  between  the  two 
members  of  the  Scandinavian  union  continuing,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  toward  conciliation.  In  mid-October  it  was 
announced  that  King  Oscar,  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tution, had  finally  sanctioned  the  promulgation  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  three 
times  been  passed  by  the 
Norwegian  Storthing, 
abolishing  the  emblem 
of  the  union  in  the  Nor- 
wegian national  flag,  a 
resolution  which  is  ag- 
gressively significant  of 
Norway's  trend  toward 
a  rupture  of  the  slender 
thread  that  binds  her 
politically  to  Sweden.  It 
is.  however,  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  king 
will  sanction  the  further 
revolutionary  declaration 
of  the  dominant  party  in 
Norway  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing a  separate 
Norwegian  Foreign  Of- 
fice, including  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  consu- 
lar service. 

Notwithstanding  the 
strained   political   situa- 
tion,   the   industrial    and 
countries  grows  apace. 

The  sea-going  steam  tonnage  of  Norway  in  twenty-five  years  has  in- 
creased over  1,400  per  cent,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Norway  is  to-day  unique  as  a  commercial  nation.  There 
is  no  other,  not  even  Great  Britain,  that  rivals  her  in  the  proportionate 
size  of  her  ocean-going  commerce.  Great  Britain,  with  40,000,000  pop- 
ulation, has  12,560,000  tons  of  shipping,  or  nearly  one-third  of  a  ton  per 
capita.  But  Norway,  with  only  2,200,000  population,  has  more  than 
1,600,000  tons,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  \.o\\  per  capita.  And  Norway 
is  in  tonnage  only  50  per  cent  behind  the  United  States,  with  its 
75,000,000  of  population;  and  35  per  cent  behind  Germany,  with  her 
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53,000,000;  and  actually  surpasses  France,  with  her  38,000,000 ;  while  she 
is  so  far  ahead  of  all  other  maritime  powers  as  to  be  beyond  comparison 
with  them.  Nor  is  the  prosperity  of  Norway  confined  to  shipping.  The 
value  of  property  in  Christiania  alone  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$15,000,000  a  year  — great  figures  for  a  city  of  only  200,000  population. 
Industries  are  rapidly  growing  in  variety  as  well  as  volume. 

If  we  turn  to  Sweden,  with  her  population  of  5,000,000,  we  find  there 
an  equally  prosperous  state  of  affairs.  The  taxable  valuation  of  the 
country  has  about  doubled  in  25  years,  and  deposits  in  commercial  banks 
have  increased  threefold,  and  in  savings  banks  sevenfold.  ^I'he  produc- 
tion of  cereals  has  more  than  trebled;  the  value  of  foreign  trade  has 
doubled;  and  the  worth  of  manufactured  goods  has  risen  from  less  than 
$35,000,000  to  more  than  $125,000,000.  Railroads  are  being  rapidly  built, 
and  new  mines  opened  in  many  places.  Emigration  has  almost  ceased ; 
population  is  quickly  increasing ;  and  other  evidences  of  substantial 
prosperity  and  progress  are  abundant. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  Federal  assembly,  consisting  of  the  national  and 
state  councils  sitting  jointly,  on  December  14  elected  Wal- 
ther  Hauser,  Radical,  of  Zurich,  to  be  president  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  for  the  year  1900.  He  was  vice-pres- 
dent  during  1899  (Vol'  8,  p.  953). 

TURKEY. 

SoMET*  amelioration  in  the  attitude  of  the  government 
toward  the  agitators  for  redress  of  the  grievances  of  Arme- 
nians is  evident  from  the  publication  in  October  of  an  impe- 
rial /rrt!^<?  sanctioning  the  following  recommendations  made 
by  the  special  commission  which  has  been  studying  the 
question  of  Armenian  reforms: 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  special  measures  for  preventing  the  free 
movement  of  Armenians  in  the  provinces,  except  in  the  case  of  suspected 
persons. 

2.  The  rebuilding  or  repairing,  with  government  assistance,  of  the 
churches,  schools,  and  monasteries  destroyed  during  the  Armenian 
troubles. 

3.  The  payment  of  the  sums  due  to  Armenian  government  officials 
who  were  killed  or  expelled  during  the  massacres. 

4.  The  building  of  an  orphanage  at  Yedikule,  near  Constantinople. 

5.  The  pardoning  of  54  Armenian  prisoners  and  the  commutation 
into  imprisonment  for  life  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  24 
Armenians. 


In  November,  a  series  of  conflicts  between  Armenians 
and  Kurds,  accompanied  with  scenes  of  pillage  and  massa- 
cre, occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Alashgerd  on  the  northeast 
frontier  of  Turkish  Armenia. 
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On  December  20,  Mahmiid  Pasha,  brother-in-law  to  the 
Sultan,  arrived  at  Marseilles  in  France,  practically  an  exile, 
having  made  his  escape  from  arrest,  if  from  nothing  worse, 
on  charges  connecting  him  with  the  Liberal  cause  of 
"  Young  Turkey,"  a  political  revolutionary  movement  which 
is  said  to  be  already  widespread  and  to  have  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  Sultan. 


INDIA, 

THE  city  and  presidency  of  Bombay  are  again  suffering 
severely  from  ravages  of  bubonic  plague,  which  at  the 
end  of  December  was  reported  to  be  increasing  in  vio- 
lence, the  daily  death  rate  being  over  200. 

At  the  same  date  as  many  as  2,500,000  natives  in  the 
famine-stricken  districts  of  India  were  receiving  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  government. 

PERSIA, 

A  REPORT  received  in  mid-December  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  from  United  States  Minister  Bowen  at 
Teheran,  said  that  owing  to  the  high  price  of  bread  great 
distress  prevailed  in  Persia,  which  was  growing  worse  each 
day,  and  threatened  the  poorer  classes  with  famine  during 
the  entire  winter.  American  missionaries,  it  was  said,  could 
not  obtain  sufficient  bread  for  their  servants  or  for  the 
schools  and  hospitals  under  their  care. 

CHINA, 

The  University  of  China.  — When  the  Dowager  Em- 
press last  year  practically  deposed  the  emperor  and  resumed 
the  regency,  checking  the  liberal  reforms  to  which  the  sov- 
ereign had  shown  a  leaning  (Vol.  8,  p.  601),  the  project  of  a 
national  university  for  China  at  Peking  was  not  among  those 
suppressed. 

This  institution,  which  is  said  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  Li  Hung-Chang, 
was  promptly  organized  under  the  American  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin.  The 
palace  of  a  deceased  princess,  and  a  fund  of  5,000,000  ounces  of  silver, 
were  appropriated  for  its  use.  It  already  has  a  department  of  arts, 
letters,  and  philosophy,  including  much  modern  science ;  also  a  school 
of  medicine;  and  schools  of  mining,  agriculture,  and  engineering  are  to 
follow.  The  faculty  consists  of  8  foreign  professors,  with  16  native  assist- 
ants.   The  buildings  were  formally  opened  on  the  last  day  of  1898. 
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Chinese  Foreign  Commerce.  —  Figures  for  1898  show 

that  American  products  are  gaining  more  rapidly  in  favor  in 
China  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  gain  in  United  States  imports  into  China  in  1898  was  40  per 
cent  over  1897,  while  the  total  gain  in  imports  was  less  than  5  per  cent, 
and  European  products  imported  into  China  showed  an  increase  of  less 
than  I  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  China  for 
all  countries  in  which  the  total  exceeded  1,000,000  Haikwan  taels.* 

IMPORTS   INTO   CHINA,   1897   AND   1898. 

1897.  1899. 

From  Haikwan  taels.  Haikwan  taels. 

Hong-Kong 90,125,887  97,214,017 

Great  Britain 40,015,587  34,962,474 

Japan 22,564,284  27,376,063 

India 20,063,183  19,135,546 

United  States 12,440,302  17,163,312 

Continent  of  Europe 11,800,974  10,852,738 

Macao 3,514,878  3,347,717 

Straits  Settlements 2,855,586  2,620,128 

British  America 6,504,019  1,964,914 

All  other  countries 2,345,294  4,108,438 

Grand  total 212,234,994  218,745,347 

The  principal  imports  into  China  from  the  United  States  are  cotton 
goods,  kerosene  oil,  flour,  provisions,  railway  material  and  engines, 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of  wood,  and  manufactured 
tobacco. 

The  growth  of  the  import  trade  of  China  during  the  past  30  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  total  imports  and  the  amount 
from  the  United  States  at  decennial  periods  since  1868: 

IMPORT    TRADE   OF   CHINA. 

Total  Imports.  Imports  from  the  Per  cent  from 

Year.                        .  United  States.  United  States. 

Haikwan  taels.  Haikwan  taels, 

1868 64,943,000  742,000  1.14 

1878 73,188,000  2,253,000  3.08 

18fe 126,827,000  3,146,000  2.48  . 

1898 209,579,000  17,163,000  8.19 

During  the  same  period  the  export  trade  of  China  has  grown,  but 
not  so  rapidly.  Exports  from  China  in  1868  were  61,826,000  Haikwan 
taels;  in  1878,  67,172,000;  in  1888,  92,401,000;  and  in  1898,  159,037,000. 

Miscellaneous.  —  One  effect  of  the  palace  revolution  of 
last  year  (Vol.  8,  p.  6oi),  is  seen  in  the  revival  of  anti-Chris- 
tian fanaticism,  especially  in  the  far  interior,  whence  come 
reports  of  numerous  persecutions  of  missionaries  and  Bible 
colporteurs.  Much  of  the  trouble  is  traceable  to  the  sedi- 
tious society  called  "  The  Boxers,"  members  of  which  body, 
early  in  December,  are  reported  to  have  murdered  Rev.  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  stationed  at 
Ping-yin  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung. 


*  The  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  was,  in  1868,  $1.55;  in  1878,  $1.37;  in  1888,  $1.15; 
in  1898,  69  cents ;  and  in  November,  1899,  71.8  cents. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Li  Hung-Chang  received 
the  unusual  honor  of  appointment  as  viceroy  of  two  south- 
ern provinces  adjacent  to  the  sphere  of  French  influence. 


JAPAN. 
Christian  School  Question.  —  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 

the  constitution  of  the  Japanese  empire  grants  religious 
liberty,  the  Education  Department  has  recently  promulgated 
regulations  which  seriously  threaten  the  successful  continu- 
ance of  the  work  of  mission  schools  in  Japan,  and  have 
roused  vigorous  protests  from  the  various  missionary  socie- 
ties, and  even  from  leading  newspapers  both  Japanese  and 
English,  and  from  many  public  men  in  Japan. 

It  was  on  August  4,  the  day  when  the  new  treaties  with  France  and 
Austria-Hungary  went  into  effect  (p.  721),  that  these  regulations  were 
issued.     Their  main  substance  consists  in  two  provisions : 

1.  That  children  of  school  age  must  not  be  received  in  priv^ate 
schools  until  they  have  completed  the  course  at  the  schools  recognized 
as  public. 

2.  That  from  all  schools  recognized  as  having  a  place  in  the 
national  system  of  education,  all  religious  teaching,  or  worship,  or  exer- 
cises must  be  excluded,  even  outside  of  regular  school  hours. 

The  latter  provision  is  appended  to  the  law  regarding  private  schools, 
as  an  ** instruction  "  issued  by  Count  Kabayama,  minister  of  education; 
but  has  all  the  practical  force  of  law. 

In  other  words,  the  government  withholds  its  sanction  and  privi- 
leges from  schools  in  which  religion  is  taught.  In  order  to  receive 
pupils,  private  schools  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  public 
schools,  and  all  must  abandon  every  vestige  of  religious  instruction. 
The  serious  results  as  affecting  the  work  of  missionaries  in  Japan,  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  missions  maintain  primary  schools, 
of  which  some  have  been  granted  recognition  as  part  of  the  national 
school  system.  Also,  most  of  the  Christian  schools  for  young  men  have 
been  recognized  as  of  equal  standing  with  the  "middle  schools"  of  the 
government.  But  neither  these  primary  schools  nor  middle  schools  con- 
ducted and  supported  by  missions,  receive  any  government  aid ;  they  are 
purely  private  in  that  respect;  but,  though  supported  entirely  by  private 
funds,  they  are  put  under  the  same  limitations  as  the  puplic  schools 
maintained  by  public  taxes.  The  mission  schools  are  thus  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  giving  up  their  government  recognition  and 
thereby  losing  a  large  share  of  their  pupils,  or  else  abandoning  that 
Christian  work  which  was  the  original  motive  of  their  foundation  and 
the  inspiration  of  their  continued  maintenance. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian 
progress  in  Japan  is  revealed  in  the  following  paragraphs 
from  "  The  Tendencies  of  Japanese  Civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity," a  work  by  Rev.  Dr.  Christlieb,  a  German  mission- 
ary in  Japan :  ^ 
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"  In  Japan  is  found  a  remarkable  mixture  of  two  radically  divergent 
types  of  culture  and  civilization,  one  based  on  the  old  Buddhistic  Con- 
fucianism of  farther  Asia,  and  the  other  on  modern  Western  ideas  de- 
rived largely  from  the  technical  and  the  natural  sciences.  This  mixture 
has  never  really  resulted  in  an  organic  union.  The  mechanical  ambition 
of  the  Japanese  appears  in  almost  every  phase  of  public  thought  and 
activity,  but  especially  in  politics  and  in  education.  In  many  instances  the 
self-conceit  inherent  in  the  old  type  of  culture  has  worked  detrimentally 
to  the  progress  of  ideas  introduced  from  the  West,  and  fully  6o  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  not  in  school.  In  the  so-called  middle  or  pri- 
vate schools  the  utmost  confusion  prevails.  In  religious  matters,  two  old 
,  schools  predominate,  namely,  the  older  Shintoism  and  the  younger 
Buddhism,  both  polytheistic.  In  this  connection,  the  current  opinion 
that  Buddhism  has,  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  adherents,  should  be  corrected.  This  claim  is  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  all  adherents  of  this  creed. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leading  religion  of  the 
world  numerically  is  Christianity,  with  nearly  500,000,000  followers. 
Next  on  the  list  is  the  Confucianism  of  China,  with  about  300,000,000; 
next  comes  Hinduism  with  nearly  250,000,000;  while  Buddhism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism are  rival  claimants  for  the  fourth  place,  each  with  some- 
thing between  100  and  200  millions. 

"  Statistics  show  that  in  recent  years  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
Japan  has  been  very  slow.  In  fact,  the  gain  from  1897  to  1899  has  been 
little  more  than  400,  the  number  of  Christians  for  the  first  year  being 
40,578,  and  for  the  latter  40,981.  The  opposition  now  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  Japanese  against  the  Christian  church  is  due  to  the 
changed  attitude  which  they  have  in  recent  years  developed  in  so  marked 
a  degree  to  all  influences  from  abroad  —  a  conservative  reaction  of  a 
pronounced  type.  This  return  to  nativism  is  largely  due  to  the  easy 
success  in  the  war  with  the  Chinese.  This  reaction  from  the  former 
enthusiasm  for  innovation  has  assumed  a  particularly  determined  char- 
acter. The  Japanese  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been 
too  hasty  in  discarding  the  old  in  favor  of  the  new  ;  and  this  spirit  has 
found  its  way  even  into  the  Christian  elements  of  Japan,  which  aspired 
to  the  establishment  of  a  church  independent  of  the  churches  in 
countries  that  have  been  Christian  for  centuries.  Although  the  Japan- 
ese have  known  Christianity  only  for  thirty  years,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  adult  native  who  has  been  a  Christian  since  his  childhood,  yet  they 
began  to  regard  themselves  as  more  capable  of  developing  a  Christian 
cultureand  life  than  those  who  brought  them  the  new  faith. 

"These  ideas  and  ambitions  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  attempts 
were  made  to  build  up  a  Christianity  wholly  divorced  from  the  national 
character  of  the  people.  The  reaction  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result 
also  of  the  radical  an ti- Japanese  type  of  life  that  representatives  of 
Western  Christianity  aimed  to  develop,  completely  ignoring  the  many 
excellent  traits  that  make  up  the  national  character  of  the  people. 

"  Still  another  element  that  has  entered  into  this  reaction  is  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese,  who  is  naturally  not  too  deep  intellectually,  and  who 
is  but  half  civilized,  has  been  made  acquainted  with  Western  agnosticism 
and  atheism,  as  found  in  the  writings  of  Schopenhauer  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  Through  these  a  certain  dangerous  contempt  for  the  super- 
natural has  been  developed,  especially  among  the  younger  generation. 
All  these  factors  and  others  have  united  to  produce  the  modern  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity  in  the  Japanese  empire." 
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AUSTRALASIA/ 

Numerous  ministerial  changes  have  occurred  in  the  col- 
onies of  Australia  during  the  quarter.  A  new  cabinet  was 
formed  in  Victoria  about  December  i,  under  Mr.  McLean; 
and  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia,  about  a  week  later, 
under    Mr.    R.    Philp    and  ^^^ 

Mr.  Holder  respectively. 

In  November  was  re- 
ported the  breaking  out  of 
a  bloody  civil  war  among 
the  native  tribes  in  New 
Guinea. 

Australian  Commerce. 

— With  a  total  population- 
of  less  than  4,500,000,  the 
British  Australasian  colo- 
nies have  an  aggregate  for- 
eign commerce  of  about 
$670,662,000,  composed  (in 
1897)  of  $319,232,000  in 
imports,  and  $351,430,000 
in  exports.  Figures  for  the 
different  colonies  are  given 
thus : 


tOIONFL  GERARD   bMHH, 
GOVFKNOK   OF   WESTERN   ALSTKALIA. 


AUSTRALASIAN    COMMFKCF. 


Province. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

South  Australia    . 

West  Australia     . 

New  Zealand  (189<)) 

Tasmania 


Totals 


Population. 

1,175,490 
1,346,240 
498,533 
367,934 
168,150 
703,360 
177,341 

4,437.048 


Imports,  1897. 


§!75,211 
105,822 
26,422 
34,681 
31,23' 
39,202 
6,655 


812 
,503 
162 
40 
,015 
,085 


.^319,2.32,909 


Exports,  1897. 

$81,466,394 
115,588,550 
44,245,577 
33,718,285 
19,175,142 
48,749,365 
8,489,709 

$351,433,022 
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Figfhting:  in  Somaliland,  the  Soudan,  Etc.  — Advices 

from  Abyssinia,  received  in  Paris  October  5,  report  a  descent 
of  Indo-British  troops  on  the  Somali  coast  and  a  battle  near 
Berber  with  the  forces  of  the  Sheik  Mohammed  Saleh,  an 
Arab  mullah  who  had  been  proclaimed  Mahdi  by  the  Mus- 
sulmans of  the  hinterland.  The  dispatch  states  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Mohammedan  movement  is  to  incite  the 
Somali  to  an  uprising  against  Abyssinia. 
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On  November  26  Lord  Cromer  at  Cairo  received  from 
General  Kitchener  a  dispatch  announcing  a  great  victory 
over  the  forces  of  the  Khalifa,  at  a  point  seven  miles  south- 
east of  Gedil.  The  Khalifa  was  killed,  and  all  his  principal 
emirs  suffered  the  same  fate  or  were  taken  prisoners,  except 
Osman  Digna,  his  ablest  general,  who  made  his  escape. 
The  prisoners  numbered  9,000  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  dispatch  Concludes 
thus  :  "  The  Soudan  may 
now  be  declared  open." 
The  officer  in  command 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
troops  was  Brevet-Col.  Sir 
Francis  Reginald  Win- 
gate.  With  ■  Abdullah 
Khalifa  falls  the  last  prop 
of  the  Mahdi's  once  so 
formidable  power. 

On  October  12  was 
received  at  Liverpool  in- 
telligence of  a  disaster  to 
a  German  expedition  in 
the  Cameroons  at  Cross 
river,  near  the  boundary 
between  the  German  and 
British  possessions. 


SIR   FRANCIS    R.    WINGATE, 
NEW  SIRDAR   OF   THE   EGYPTIAN    FORCES. 


The  German  commission- 
er, Lieutenant  Guise,  and  Mr. 
Lomeyer,  a  trader,  were  massacred,  also  100  native  soldiers  and  carriers. 
The  guide,  a  native  chief,  led  the  expedition  into  an  ambush,  and  there- 
upon was  promptly  shot ;  but  the  savages,  from  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment, fired  a  volley  into  the  German  ranks,  threw  them  into  confusion, 
and  slew  them  to  the  last  man.  Then  they  attacked  the  neighboring 
factories,  plundered  them,  and  killed  the  native  workers.  At  Rio  del 
Rey  great  alarm  was  felt,  for  the  garrison  there  consisted  only  of  a 
solitary  German  officer  and  half  a  dozen  black  soldiers. 

Captain  Voulet  and  Captain  Chanoine,  officers  of  the 
French  army  attached  to  an  expedition  in  the  region  of 
Lake  Chad,  who  had  been  outlawed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  massacre  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Klobb  and 
members  of  an  expedition  under  his  command  (p.  613), 
were  shot  by  their  own  men  some  time  in  October. 

On  October  31  news  reached  Paris  of  the  massacre  of 
three  officers  and  27  Senegalese  soldiers  of  a  French  expe- 
dition in  central  Soudan,  by  natives  under  the  noted  chief 
Rabah.     This  disaster  leads  the  Paris  Figaro  to  remark : 
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*'  Is  it  not  time  to  check  our  mania  for  conquests  around  Lake 
Chad,  where,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  come  against  the  English  in 
Nigeria,  or  the  Germans  of  the  Cameroons  ?  Before  extending  our 
dominions  we  should  establish  ourselves  firmly  in  our  positions  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  make  real  colonies  of  them." 

The  Siecle  expresses  the  same  opinion. 

A  German  punitive  expedition  toward  the  end  of  October 
gave  severe  chastisement  to  a  tribe  of  rebelhous  cannibals 
near  Kribi.  Two  hundred  of  the  savages  were  killed ;  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  British  ship  captain,  the  heads 
of  the  slain  were  stuck  on  poles  and  set  up  in  the  native 
villages  to  strike  terror  into  the  cannibals. 

The  Cameroons.  —  Land  Grant  Scandals  at  Ba-Iin.  —  In 
the  Cameroons,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Kamerun,  conces- 
sions of  vast  tracts  of  land  have  been  made  to  corpora- 
tions by  the  German  Colonial  Office,  on  terms  deemed 
exceedingly  unfavorable  to  the  public  interests  and  beneficial 
only  to  speculative  companies.  The  Berlin  lagesb/att  of  No- 
vember 1 8  charges  that  there  has  been  a  corrupt  deal  by 
which  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Colonies  gives  away 
80,000  square  kilometres  estimated  to  be  worth  40,000,000 
marks  ($10,000,000)  to  sundry  high  personages. 

It  appears  that  promoters  first  formed  a  company,  to  which  the 
department  made  the  concessions  gratis.  The  concessionnaires  then  sold 
out  to  a  new  corporation,  made  up  of  Englishmen,  Belgians,  and  Ameri- 
cans, for  $3,700,000  (r8,500,ooo  francs).  C)ne  of  the  members  of  the  first 
company,  Chief  Court  Chamberlain  Prince  Hohenlohe-Debringen,  was 
forced  to  resign  his  post  in  consequence  of  the  scandal. 

The  facts  developed  with  regard  to  another  land  grant  are  even 
more  scandalous.  The  company  to  which  the  first  grant  was  made  is 
known  as  that  of  the  Siidkainerim  (South  Cameroons),  the  other,  that 
of  the  Nordwest-kanieriin  (Northwestern  Cameroons).  The  lands  cov- 
ered by  this  grant  have  a  greater  area  than  the  kingdom,  of  Bavaria; 
they  are  exceedingly  fertile  and  are  covered  with  forests  worth  "  a  thou- 
sand times  the  obligations  which  the  company  assumes  toward  the  em- 
pire." The  company  binds  itself  merely  to  pay  100,000  marks  ($25,000) 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  certain  scientific  exploration,  and  within  ten 
years  to  expend  3,000,000  marks  ($750,000)  in  improving  their  territory. 
The  term  of  the  grant  is  fifty  years ;  but  it  is  to  be  lengthened  sixty  years 
more,  if,  within  twelve  years,  the  company  shall  construct  a  railroad  to 
the  coast.  At  the  end  of  the  second  term  the  tract  becomes  the  com- 
pany's property  absolutely.  There  is,  however,  a  stipulation  that  a 
small  share  of  the  profits  shall  be  paid  to  the  government. 

Liquor  Traffic.  —  The  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  an  international  conference  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa  (Vol.  i,  pp.  26,  98,  232, 
360;  Vol.  2,  p.  24),  was  pubHshed  in  October. 

Vol.  9-61.         _^ 
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It  is  stated  that  the  district  along  the  Kongo  river  for  a  length  of 
ninety  miles  consumes  320,000  gallons  of  spirits  annually.  Alcohol  is 
the  real  money  of  the  country.  The  native  buys  the  fiery  liquor  at  what- 
ever cost.  Women  are'seen  giving  a  sip  of  spirits  to  their  nursing  chil- 
dren. The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  people  is  appalling.  The  remedy 
proposed  is  the  imposition  of  a  very  heavy  duty  upon  imports  of  the 
liquor.  In  the  British  possessions  the  evil  has  been  very  largely  con- 
trolled by  high  duties;  thus  the  Lagos  importation  fell  from  85,000  hec- 
tolitres in  1895  to  62,000  in  1898;  and  in  the  Niger  coast  from  95,000 
hectolitres  in  1895  ^^  53»ooo  in  1897.  But  commercialists  object  that  the 
natives  require  a  certain  amount  of  spirits;  also,  that  if  less  liquor  is 
imported,  there  will  be  a  proportionate  decline  of  other  imports.  Experi- 
ence, however,  as  was  to  be  expected,  very  decisively  proves  the  con- 
trary ;  the  truth  is,  that  commerce  in  alcohol  tends  to  destroy  all  other 
commerce  in  those  countries. 
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Astronomy.— T'^/^r/j  a  Three-Star  Syste7n.  —  V\oi.  W. 
W.  Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  discoverer  of  the 
triplicity  of  the  North  Star  (p.  757),  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  observations  and  reasoning  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  two  invisible  companion  stars  of  Polaris,  states  that 
the  first  step  was  made  when  the  velocity  of  the  visible  star 
was  found  to  be  variable.  For  two  days  it  approaches  the  sun 
with  a  velocity  of  eight  kilometres  per  second,  at  first  rising 
to  fourteen  kilometres;  then  for  two  days  the  velocity  de- 
creases to  eight  kilometres.  Hence  the  inference  that  the 
bright  star  of  Polaris  revolves  round  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  itself  and  an  invisible  companion  once  in  four  days.  But 
the  theory  of  a  binary  system  does  not  meet  all  the  require- 
rnents  of  the  case,  and  further  study  resulted  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Polaris  system  is  trine.  The  process  of  rea- 
soning is  stated  thus : 

"The  centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore  the  binary  system,  is  ap- 
proachmg  the  solar  system  at  present  with  a  velocity  of  \\\  kilometres 
per  second.  A  few  measures  of  the  velocity  of  Polaris  made  here  in 
1896  gave  its  approach  at  the  rate  of  20  kilometres  per  second.  Part  of 
this  change  since  1896  could  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
orbits  of  the  binary  system,  but  most  of  it  must  have  been  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  a  third  body  on  the  two  bodies  comprising  the  four -day 
system.  The  period  of  revolution  of  the  binary  system  around  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  itself  and  the  third  body  is  not  known,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably many  years.  Both  companions  of  Polaris  are  invisible,  but  their 
presence  IS  proved  by  disturbances  which  their  attractions  produce  in  the 
motion  of  the  bright  PolarisT 

Tau  Tauri  a  Double  Star.  —  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Observatory,  announced,  December  10,  his 
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discovery  that  t  Tauri  is  binary.  The  companion  star  is 
ot  ninth  magnitude ;  it  was  discovered  by  Professor  Hough 
while  observing  an  occultation  of  the  moon. 

November  Meteor  Stream.  —  The  expectation  of  a  brilhant 
display  of  meteors  in  the  middle  of  November  was  disap- 
pointed. Comparatively  few  meteors  were  seen  by  observers 
either  here  or  in  European  countries,  where  a  sharp  watch 
for  them  was  maintained  on  the  nights  of  the  14th,  15th, 
and  1 6th.  In  England,  observations  were  made  from  a  bal- 
loon ;  only  five  meteors  were  seen  before  the  aeronauts  had 
to  make  a  descent,  their  airship  being  in  danger  of  drifting 
out  to  sea.  M.  Janssen,  director  of  the  Mendon  Observa- 
tory near  Paris,  reports  a  balloon  ascent  made  to  a  height  of 
1,000  metres,  to  observe  the  display  from  an  elevation  above 
the  mists  at  the  level  of  the  observatory.  One  hundred 
Leonids  were  observed,  twenty  of  which  were  of  the  first 
magnitude.  At  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Que.,  photo- 
graphs were  obtained  of  156  meteors.  In  the  showers  of 
1799  and  1833,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  meteors  were  seen. 

Multiplex  Tele§:raphy.  —  At  this  year's  meeting  of  the 
French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Profes- 
sor Stephane  Turpain  explained  a  very  ingenious  develop- 
ment of  telegraphy,  still  indeed  in  the  germ,  but  almost 
certain  to  be  of  practical-  use. 

Turning  to  account  the  discovery  of  Hertz,  that  a  "  resonator  "  or 
a  tuning-fork  picks  up  Hertz  waves  of  a  certain  length  and  frequency, 
neglecting  all  others,  Professor  Turpain  would  arrange  along  a  single 
wire  a  number  of  stations,  each  having  its  own  resonator.  If  at  one  end 
of  the  line  there  is  a  mechanism  for  regulating  the  length  and  frequency 
of  the  waves  sent  out,  the  transmitter  can  be  adapted  to  any  and  every 
resonator  on  the  line.  An  instrument  capable  of  exciting  Hertz  waves 
of  eight  different  lengths  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Turpain.  And  any 
station  on  the  line  may  have  a  like  instrument.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
possible  for  station  No.  i  to  talk  with  No.  5,  No.  2  with  No.  6,  and  so 
on,  all  at  the  same  time,  without  confusion  or  interference.  The  proba- 
ble limitations  of  the  practical  utilization  of  Turpain's  system  are  indi- 
cated as  follows  : 

"If  the  range  of  the  available  vibration  frequencies  or  wave  lengths 
be  great,  the  situation  would  be  like  that  afforded  by  a  piano  with  a  long 
keyboard.  And  if  the  interval  between  one  rate  of  frequency  and  the 
next,  which  could  be  distinguished  by  Hertz  resonators,  be  small,  then  a 
large  number  of  receivers  could  be  used.  But  if  the  Hertz  wave  key- 
board were  a  short  one,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  an  interval  of 
five  or  six  full  tones  between  two  adjacent  electro- magnetic  tuning-forks, 
then  only  a  few  different  rates  of  vibration  could  be  employed,  and  the 
number  of  stations  on  Mr.  Turpain's  line  would  be  small.  This  is  a 
matter  requiring  further  investigation. 

"The  Nantes  professor  has  experimented  over  a  line  only  550  feet 
long  and  on  a  miniature  scale.     He  has  not  yet  perfected  the  thing  for 
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commercial  use,  but  has  at  least  demonstrated  an  interesting  and  novel 
possibility." 

Radium  Photography.  —  Experiments  made  by  Prof. 
George  F.  Barker,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  prove 
that  the  newly  discovered  element  radium  (p.  217)  possesses 
extraordinary  photographic  power,  and  that  a  similar  power, 
though  less  intense,  is  possessed  by  uranium  and  polonium 
{ibid). 

In  order  to  take  photographs  of  objects  such  as  a  hand  or  foot, 
these  objects  would  be  placed  between  the  metal  and  the  plate,  and  the 
result  would  be  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  X  rays.  Such  sub- 
stances as  bone  would  show  clearly  through  the  flesh  and  surrounding 
tissue.     A  photograph  can  be  taken  by  means  of  radium  in  half  a  minute. 

The  inportance  of  the  discovery  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
wonderful  results  of  the  X  rays,  now  so  useful  in  surgical  diagnosis,  can 
be  duplicated  by  a  method  much  cheaper.  Moreover,  radium  seems  to 
suffer  no  diminution  of  energy  or  loss  of  weight  during  the  process.  In 
addition  to  producing  an  impression  on  the  photographic  plate,  radium 
produces  phosphorescence  and  discharges  electrified  bodies.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  the  Rontgen  rays. 

Radium  apparently  violates  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics, 
namely,  that  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  It  does  not  derive  its  pho- 
tographic power  from  the  sunlight  nor  lose  it  by  expenditure. 

Aerial  Navi§:ation.  —  The  New  York  Herald  of  Novem- 
ber 24  has  a  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg  describing  a  fly- 
ing machine  invented  by  a  young  Russian  named  Feodoroff, 
who  claims  that  the  machine  can  be  easily  manoeuvred  in  the 
air  at  any  height. 

The  apparatus  has  a  double  set  of  tubes  —  the  horizontal,  for  the 
propulsion  of  the  machine,  and  the  vertical,  to  make  it  rise  or  fall.  The 
motive  power  is  provided  by  concentrated  gases,  generated  from  liquids 
which  are  stored  in  special  reservoirs.  These  liquids  pass  through 
special  tubes  into  a  furnace,  where  their  combustion  produces  sufficient 
gas  to  drive  the  machine  easily.  There  is  no  danger  of  fire,  as  the  appa- 
ratus is  constructed  entirely  of  metal,  while  the  car  for  the  aeronaut  is 
separated  from  the  lamp  by  several  layers  of  incombustible  material. 
The  car  of  M.  Feodoroff's  model  is  made  to  hold  one  person.  The 
maximum  speed  of  the  machine  is  from  140  to  160  kilometres  (or  108 
miles)  an  hour. 

A  more  noteworthy  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation  is  the  German  Count  von  Zeppelin's  monster  air- 
ship, of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  The  Scientific 
American  Supplement. 

This  airship,  while  getting  in  readiness  for  a  voyage,  was 
housed  in  a  floating  structure  in  Lake  Constance. 

"  The  air-ship  now  in  the  course  of  erection  within  this  structure  is 
410  feet  long.  The  supporting  body  is  a  cylinder  39  feet  in  diameter, 
the  eiids  bemg  tapered  so  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
air.     The  skeleton  frame   of   this  cylinder  is  composed  of  aluminum. 
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Sixteen  rings  separated  from  one  another  26  feet  hold  the  framework 
together.  These  rings  are  not  circular,  but  form  a  24-sided  polygon ; 
their  shape  is  determined  by  numerous  strong  aluminum  wires  radiating 
from  a  central  circle  like  the  spokes  of  a  bicycle  wheel.  Horizontal  bars 
are  used  to  hold  the  rings  together.  The  entire  framework  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  netting  of  ramie-fibre  cord,  remarkable  for  its  great  tough- 
ness and  tensile  strength.  Within  the  framework  and  on  each  side  of 
the  rings  a  similar  netting  will  be  disposed. 

"The  sixteen  rings  divide  the  cylinder  into  seventeen  compartments, 
as  it  were,  each  of  which  will  contain  a  balloon  or  gas-bag.  If  one  of 
these  seventeen  independent  balloons  be  injured,  the  others  will  remain 
intact  and  will  still  support  the  airship.  The  principle  evidently  resem- 
bles that  of  the  water-tight  compartments  of  a  steamship.  But  the 
system  is  far  safer  than  that  employed  in  vessels,  for  no  connecting  doors 
or  openings  are  used. 

'*  The  balloons  are  made  of  a  light,  but  tough  and  impenetrable, 
cotton  fabric  covered  with  a  gas-tight  rubber  composition.  The  alumi- 
num framework  is  still  further  protected  by  an  outer  water-tight  envelope 
which  serves  chiefly  to  protect  the  balloons  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  and  from  rain.  The  ramie  netting  serves  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  balloons  from  one  another  and  from  the  outer  envelope. 

"The  balloons  will  have  a  capacity  of  351,150  cubic  feet,  and  will 
be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  kept  under  pressure  in  cast-iron  cylinders, 
each  of  which  contains  175  cubic  feet.  Two  thousand  cylinders  will, 
therefore,  be  required.  The  cylinders  will  be  stored  on  a  float  which  will 
be  towed  to  the  housing  when  the  balloons  are  to  be  inflated." 

New  Submarine  Torpedo  System.  —  The  Lege  torpedo, 

or  rather  system  of  torpedoes,  a  French  invention,  consists 
of  an  endless  chain  running  round  four  horizontal  wheels  or 
pulleys  so  as  to  surround  the  area  which  is  to  be  protected ; 
this  chain  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  second  chain 
ashore. 

The  first  chain  carries  a  series  of  Lege  torpedoes;  and,  as  it  moves 
on  its  rollers,  it  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a  ship  to  enter  un- 
scathed the  zone  which  it  protects.  When  the  motion  of  the  chain  is 
stopped,  the  torpedoes  become  innocuous,  a  safety  catch  being  automati- 
cally moved  into  such  a  position  that  the  striker  at  the  point  of  the 
torpedo  cannot  move.  The  torpedo  is  made  of  delta  metal,  as  strong  as 
steel,  but  not  subject  to  corrosion.  The  torpedo,  it  is  claimed,  auto- 
matically adjusts  itself  to  the  required  depth;  also,  on  encountering  the 
defensive  netting  of  a  warship,  it  dives  beneath  it,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is 
clear,  strikes  the  ship's  hull.  Of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
London  Graphic  says  : 

"  The  great  point  in  favor  of  the  new  weapon  would  appear  to  be 
its  simplicity,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  impossible  for  an 
enemy  to  so  damage  or  destroy  the  endless  chain  as  to  stop  its  motion, 
when  the  whole  set  of  topedoes  would  at  once  become  innocuous.  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  does  it  seem  very  improbable  that  its  working  might  be 
affected  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  its  own  torpedoes." 

To  Aid  Polar  Exploration.  —  It  is  proposed  in  England 
to  construct  a  vessel  which  shall  be  able  to  s*w  and  bore  for 
itself  a  way  through   an  ice-pack   or  floe.     The  deviser  of 
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this   ice-crushing   craft    is    Mr.    Warrington    Baden-Ppwell, 
brother  of  Colonel  Baden- Powell,  defender  of  Mafeking. 

The  vessel  will  be  of  the  whale-back  type.  The  deck  covering  is  to 
be  of  steel,  studded  with  heavy  rivets,  the  whole  welded  to  stand  extreme 
temperature,  such  as  will  be  met  with  in  high  latitudes.  At  the  apex  of 
the  bow  is  a  curious  screw,  not  unlike  a  series  of  circular  saws.  As  the 
ship  lies  in  the  water  this  screw  saw  is  seen  to  project  several  feet,  and 
is  partially  out  of  the  water.  At  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  a  massive  point 
that  can  be  operated  as  a  ram,  The  vessel,  under  a  full  head  of  steam, 
is  to  attack  the  ice  floe,  propeller  at  the  stern  and  screw  at  the  bow 
working  in  concert,  though  driven,  the  one  by  steam,  the  other  by  an 
electric  engine.  The  rapidly  revolving  screw  and  ram  combined  will 
first  crash  into  the  ice,  impelled  by  tremendous  power.  It  will  then  saw 
and  bore  its  way  through  the  pack  or  floe,  throwing  the  ice  upward  and 
backward.  In  order  that  the  flying  ice  may  not  injure  the  vessel,  a  shield 
has  been  contructed,  which  will  answer  the  dual  purpose  of  withstanding 
the  heavy  shocks  of  the  waves  and  the  bombardment  of  the  flying  ice. 
The  propelling  engines  will  be  of  1,500  horse-power.  The  fuel  will  be 
petroleum.  The  inventor  is  confident  of  his  ability  to  reach  the  pole  in 
this  curious  product  of  modern  engineering. 

An  AnthropolO§:iC  Find.  —  The  New  York  Herald  pub- 
lishes an  advance  notice,  December  24,  of  an  interesting 
anthropological  discovery  soon  to  be  announced  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  —  the  finding,  on  a 
lonely  island  in  Hudson  bay,  of  a  little  tribe  of  Eskimo 
which  hitherto  has  never  come  under  the  notice  of  the  white 


The  habitat  of  this  tribe  of  Eskimo  is  Southampton  island,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  bay  ;  its  area  is  equal  to  that  of  the  state  of  Maine.  The 
American  Museum  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  products  of  this  people's 
handiwork  —  domestic  utensils,  weapons,  and  other  articles  brought  to 
New  York  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  who  visited  the  island  in  a  whaling  vessel. 
The  huts  of  the  natives  are  built  of  the  great  jaws  of  the  right  whale  for 
walls  and  roof,  and  covered  with  skins.  The  ara  and  foacs  of  this  prim- 
itive dwelling  is  a  little  elevation  in  the  centre,  on  which  rests  the  inev- 
itable stone  lamp  of  the  Eskimo,  which  gives  light,  warmth,  heat  for 
cooking,  melting  snow,  drying  clothes,  and  the  like.  The  main  reliance 
of  the  people  for  food  is  the  whale.  The  bones  of  the  whale  and  the 
"whalebone"  serve  for  them  all  the  uses  of  timber  and  metals.  They 
make  sleds  with  walrus  tusks  for  runners,  and  deer  antlers  for  cross 
pieces.  The  tribe  comprises  only  58  souls ;  their  speech  is  very  different 
from  that  of  other  Eskimo. 

Economy    in  Fuel   Consumption.— It  is  a  fact  well 

known  that  in  the  usual  stoves  and  furnaces  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  of  the  gases  produced  in  the  process  of  combus- 
tion is  wasted,  escaping  into  the  chimney  unconsumed.  The 
inventor  of  a  device  for  utilizing  all  this  wasted  energy, 
instead  of  introducing  air  into  the  firebox  from  beneath, 
applies  it  on  the  top  of  the  coal,  so  bringing  about  perfect 
consumption  o?  the  gases  and  the  radiation  of  an  amount  of 
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heat  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  usual  methods,  with  40 
per  cent  more. 

For  the  device,  which  is  known  as  the  "  aeolipyle,"  the  claim  is 
made  that,  besides  the  saving  of  the  combustible  gas,  there  is  a  saving  of 
labor :  no  riddling  is  necessary ;  and,  as  the  fire  need  only  be  shaken 
once  a  day,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  but  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  the  mild  season,  you  can,  with  slight  Care,  keep  your  house 
heated,  night  and  day,  at  an  even  temperature  throughout  —  even  the 
rooms  which  you  have  always  found  difficult  to  heat.  You  may  also  rely 
upon  having  a  hot  oven,  as  well  as  hot  water  in  the  boiler  at  all  times. 
Still  another  important  consideration  is  that  the  grates  will  last  practi- 
cally as  long  as  the  stove  or  range  itself,  whereas  by  the  old  methods 
they  have  to  be  replaced  every  year  or  two. 


ART, 

AT  the  75ta  annuai  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  in  New  York  City,  at  the  end  of  December, 
the  Clarke  prize  was  awarded  to  Charles  Schreyvogel,  a 
young  and  hitherto  almost  unknown  painter  of  American 
Western  scenes,  for  his  picture  entitled  "  My  Bunkie,"  which 
represents  a  trooper  helping  his  wounded  "  bunkie,"  or  camp 
mate,  to  a  mount  behind  him. 

The  three  Hallgarten  prizes  have  been  won  in  the  order 
named,  by  Louis  Paul  Dessar's  "  Landscape  with  Sheep," 
E.  L  Couse's  "  Along  the  Quai,"  and  W.  Granville  Smith's 
"  The  Light  of  the  House;  "  and  the  Dodge  prize,  by  Miss 
Phoebe  A.  Bunker,  with  "  October  at  Cedar  Brook." 

A  movement  started  by  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York  is  on  foot,  to  unite  in  one  organization'  all  the  art  socie- 
ties of  the  city,  comprising  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
Society  of  American  Artists,  National  Sculpture  Society, 
American  Water  Color  Society,  and  others. 


EDUCATION- 
Proposed  National  University.  —  On  November  3  was 

published  the  report  of  a  committee  headed  by  President 
Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  appointed  by  the  National 
Education  Association  to  consider  the  proposal  to  establish 
under  government  auspices  a  National  University  at  Wash- 
ington.    The  report  was  adverse  to  the  project,  saying : 

"It  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the  federal 
government  to  encourage  and  aid,  but  not  to  control  the  educational 
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instrumentalities  of  the  country;  that  no  one  of  the  bills  heretofore 
brought  before  Congress  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  a  National 
University  at  Washington  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee as  a  practical  measure ;  that  the  government  is  not  called  upon  to 
maintain  at  the  capital  a  university,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term ; 
that  a  sub- committee  be  requested  to  prepare  for  later  consideration  by 
the  full  committee,  a  detailed  plan  by  which  the  students  who  have 
taken  a  baccalaureate  degree,  or  have  had  an  equivalent  training,  may 
have  full  and  systematic  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced 
instruction  and  research  which  are  now  or  may  be  afforded  by  the  gov- 
ernment, such  plan  to  include  the  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  the  universities  willing  to  accept  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility incident  thereto;  it  is  understood  that  the  financial  administration 
of  this  plan  should  be  such  that,  whether  or  not  governmental  aid  be 
given,  there  shall  be  no  discouragement  of  private  gifts  or  bequests;  it 
is  understood  that  the  scope  of  this  plan  should  be  indicated  by  the  gov- 
ernmental collections  and  establishments  which  are  now  available,  or  as 
they  may  hereafter  be  increased  and  developed  by  the  government  for 
its  own  purposes." 

A  sub-committee  of  three,  under  President  Harper,  was 
nominated  to  formulate  the  plan  above  proposed. 

The  following  resolution  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Schurman,  and  Canfield,  for 
investigation  and  report : 

"That  the  government,  through  the  State  Department,  might  wisely 
maintain  in  Washington  a  school  for  consuls  analagous  to  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  and,  like  those  schools,  leading  to  a  life  career  in  the 
government  service." 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 


THE  most  important  theatrical  productions  of  the  quarter 
in  America  were  the  following : 

"  Peter  Styvesant,  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam,"  a  four-act  com- 
edy by  Brander  Matthews  and  lironson  Howard,  produced  October  2  by 
William  H.  Crane,  at  Wallack's  theatre.  New  York  City. 

"The  Ameer,"  a  comic  opera,  with  libretto  by  Kirke  La  Shelle  and 
Frederic  M.  Rankin,  and  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  produced  October  9 
by  Frank  Daniels,  at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  Scranton,  Penn. 

•'  The  Girl  in  the  Barracks,"  a  three- act  farce,  from  the  German  of 
Kurt  Kraatz  and  Heinrich  Strobitzer,  produced  October  16  by  Louis 
Mann  and  Clara  Lipman,  at  the  Garrick  theatre,  New  York  City. 

"  The  Singing  Girl,"  a  comic  opera  by  Victor  Herbert,  the  lyrics  by 
Harry  B.  Smith,  and  libretto  by  Stanislaus  Stange,  produced  October  23 
by  the  Alice  Neilsen  Company,  at  the  Casino  theatre,  New  York  City. 

"The  Smugglers  of  Badayez,"  a  comic  opera,  book  by  Frederic  M. 
Rankin,  music  by  J.  Minkowsky,  produced  by  the  Bostonians,  October  19, 
at  Poll's  theatre,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

"  Sag  Harbor,"  a  comedy  by  James  A.  Heme,  produced  October  24 
by  the  author,  at  the  Park  theatre,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"The  Song  of  the  Sword,"  a  romantic  drama  by  Leo  Ditrichstein, 
produced  October  24  by  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Virginia  Harned,  at  Daly's 
theatre,  New  York  City. 

**  More  Than  Queen,"  a  drama  in  five  acts  and  a  prologue,  by  £mile 
Bergerat,  adapted  from  the  P'rench  by  Charles  F'.  Nirdlinger  and  Charles 
H.  Meltzer,  produced  October  24,  by  Miss  Julia  Arthur,  at  the  Broad- 
way theatre,  New  York  City. 

"A  Rich  Man's  Son,"  a  comedy,  by  Michael  Morton,  founded  on 
Das  Grobe  Hevid,  by  H.  Karlweiss,  produced  October  31,  by  William 
H.  Crane,  at  Wallack's  theatre.  New  York  City. 

"  Rolaespierre,"  a  five- act  drama,  by  Victorien  Sardou,  the  English 
version  by  Laurence  Irving;  given  its  first  American  production  October 
30,  by  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  at  the  Knickerbocker 
theatre.  New  York  City  (p.  477). 

"Sapho,"  a  drama  in  four  acts,  adapted  from  the  novel  of  Alphonse 
Daudet  by  Clyde  Fitch,  produced  October  31,  by  Miss  Olga  Nether- 
sole,  at  Power's  theatre,  Chicago,  111. 

"  Sherlock  Holmes,"  a  four-act  drama,  by  William  Gillette  and  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  produced  November  6,  by  William  Gillette,  at  the  Gar- 
rick  theatre,  New  York  City. 

"Papa's  Wife,"  a  musical  comedy  founded  on  two  French  vaude- 
villes, by  MM.  Hennequin  and  Milaud,  the  book  by  Harry  B.  Smith, 
music  by  Reginald  De  Koven,  produced  November  13,  by  Miss  Anna 
Held,  at  the  Manhattan  theatre.  New  York  City. 

"The  Manoeuvres  of  Jane,"  a  four-act  comedy,  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  produced  November  27,  by  Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceum  Theatre 
Co.,  at  Daly's  theatre,  New  York  City. 

"The  Elder  Miss  Blossom,"  a  three-act  comedy,  by  Ernest  Hendrie 
and  Metcalfe  Wood,  produced  November  20,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal, 
at  the  Knickerbocker  theatre.  New  York  City. 

"Quo  Vadis,"  a  dramatization  of  Sinkiewicz's  novel,  by  Stanislaus 
Stange,  produced  December  12,  at  McVicker's  theatre,  Chicago,  111. 

"  Wheels  Within  Wheels,"  a  three-act  comedy,  by  R.  C.  Carton, 
produced  December  11,  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Hilliard  and  Miss  Hilda 
Spong,  at  the  Madison  Square  theatre.  New  York  City. 

"Three  Little  Lambs,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  with  book  by 
R.  A.  Barnet,  and  music  by  E.  W.  Corliss,  produced  December  25,  by 
William  T.  Carleton  and  Adele  Richie,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre, 
New  York  City. 

"My  Lady's  Lord,"  a  whimsical  romance  in  four  acts,  by  H.  V. 
Esmond,  produced  December  25,  by  the  Empire  Theatre  Stock  Com- 
pany, including  Mr.  William  Faversham  and  Miss  Jessie  Millward,  at 
the  Empire  theatre.  New  York  City. 

"The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady,"  a  three-act  comedy,  by  Clyde  P'itch, 
produced  December  25,  by  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  and  Miss  Maxine  Elliott, 
at  the  Knickerbocker  theatre,  New  York  City. 

"  Naughty  Anthony,"  a  farcical  comedy,  by  David  Belasco,  produced 
December  25,  at  the  Columbia  theatre,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  foreign  productions  one  of  the  most  notable 
was  "  The  Black  Tulip,"  a  drama  adapted  from  Dumas  by 
Sidney  Grundy.  It  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  theatre, 
London,  Eng.,  October  28. 

The  palmiest  days  of  the  London  Savoy  theatre  were 
recalled  November  29  by  "  The  Rose  of  Persia,"  a  comic 
opera  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  The  book  was  by  M.  Basil 
Hood. 
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At  the  National  Academy  of  Music,  Paris,  La  Prise  de 
Troie  was  produced  for  the  first  time,  November  15.  It  is 
the  first  half  of  Les  Troyens,  Hector  Berlioz's  bi-fold  com- 
position, to  which  the  National  Academy  of  Music  has 
remained  closed  for  nearly  half  a  century^  Mme.  Delna 
appeared  as  Cassandra.  The  verdict  of  the  critics  was  that 
while  the  opera  contains  masterful  passages,  it  is  cantata 
rather  than  lyric  tragedy. 


ARCHAEOLOGY* 


The  Temple  of  Karnak.  —  On  October  9  a  slight  earth- 
quake caused  the  collapse  of  eleven  columns  in  the  Great 
Temple  of  Karnak,  the  oldest  ruin  now  existing  at  Thebes, 
and  by  many  experts  regarded  as  "  the  noblest  effort  of 
architectural   magnificence  ever  produced   by  the    hand   of 


These  ruins  are  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  450  miles 
above  Cairo,  and  133  miles  below  Assouan.  Built  at  different  periods 
by  many  kings,  that  part  of  the  Temple  known  as  the  Great  Hall,  or  the 
Hall  of  Columns,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Seti  I.,  and  his  great  son 
Rameses  H.,  who  reigned  v,.  c.  1370  to  1333,  when  Thebes  was  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  then  at  the  height  of  her  glory.  The  Great  Hall  measures  170 
feet-by  329  feet,  and  contains  122  immense  columns  42  feet  in  height  and 
28  feet  in  circumference,  distributed  in  lines  of  nine  running  east  and 
west.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  twelve  still  more  massive  columns 
forming  the  central  avenue,  and  measuring  62  feet  in  height  and  35  feet 
in  circumference.  The  Temple  was  in  all  370  feet  wide  and  1,200  feet 
deep,  covering  an  area  twice  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  more  than 
four  times  that  of  any  mediaeval  cathedral.  The  circumference  of  the 
temple  was  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  the  walls  were  80  feet  high  and 
25  feet  thick  at  the  base. 

The  eleven  columns  which  have  fallen  are  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
rows  north  of  the  axis  of  the  Temple  and  adjoining  the  famous  "leaning 
column."  They  have  fallen  in  a  line  one  against  the  other  from  east  to 
west,  the  westernmost  being  still  partly  held  up  by  the  western  pylon  of 
the  Temple. 

A  New  Gospel  Record.  —  Prof .  J.  Rendel  Harris  de- 
scribes in  the  Cojitemporary  Revkw  (December)  his  dis- 
covery, among  a  pile  of  Syriac  manuscripts,  of  a  new 
composite  Gospel,  the  "Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Holy  Apos- 
tles," and  three  Apocalypses,  assigned  respectively  to  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  The  Gospel  manuscript  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  8th  century,  a  translation  from  a  much  earlier 
work. 
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Dr.  De  Costa  and  Bishop  Potter.  —  In  consequence  of 

the  admission  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  to  the 
priestly  office  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (p.  482), 
despite  his  views  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  a  considerable  party  in  that  Church  have  held  to  be 
heretical,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  De  Costa  addressed, 
October  7,  to  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  New  York,  a  letter  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  October  15,  in  which  he  announces  his  with- 
drawal from  that  Church  and  its  ministry. 

In  stating  the  grounds  of  his  action  he  says  to  Bishop  Potter : 
"You  have  deliberately  received  into  the  denomination  and  have 
approved  as  proper  teachers  for  the  people,  men  who  declare  that  the 
Scriptures  are  errant  and  do  not  form  an  infallible  guide ;  that  they 
abound  in  myths,  fables,  scientific  and  historical  errors.  Men  of  this 
kind  plainly  declare  that  what  hitherto  we  have  called  the  Bible  is  not 
the  Bible';  and  that  the  real  Bible  lies  buried  underneath  the  rubbish  of 
ages,  waiting  to  be  recovered."  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Dr.  De  Costa  charges,  "is  possessed  by  the  unbelieving  spirit." 
Remarking  on  a  passage  in  one  of  liishop  Potter's  charges,  in  which 
the  traditional  Protestant  view  of  scriptural  infallibility  is  called  "a 
modern  fetichism  which  has  dishonored  the  Bible  .  .  .  and  has  shut  it 
up  these  many  years  within  the  iron  walls  of  a  dreary  literalism,  robbing 
it  thus  alike  of  interest  and  of  power,"  Dr.  De  Costa  asks  what  the 
Bible  societies  will  have  to  say  to  this  :  **  You  have  Christian  people. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  to  reckon  with  in  this  attempt  to  charge 
an  ignorant  and  degrading  fetichism  upon  scholars  and  holy  and  enlight- 
ened men  who  .  .  .  revere  now,  as  formerly,  '  the  Bible  of  our  fore- 
fathers.' .  .  .  For  myself,  I  will  not  remain  where  doubt  commands  a 
premium,  and  the  belief  in  an  infallible  Bible  enjoys  simply  the  immunity 
granted  to  a  fallible  Koran." 

Church  Federation  in  Germany.  — It  is  proposed  to 

form  a  federal  union  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany. 
This  project  originated  with  Professor  Beyschlag,  of  Halle. 

There  is  to  be  no  formal  union  of  the  various  state  churches,  nor  are 
these  to  lose  their  historical  identity  in  the  proposed  new  arrangement. 
Not  a  union  is  proposed,  but  a  federation  of  the  state  churches  with  the 
Prussian  Church,  which  represents  the  Emperor,  the  sufnmics  episcopiis 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  that  kingdom,  as  the  head.  The  confes- 
sional status  of  each  church  is  to  remain  undisturbed. 

A  similar  federation  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  warmly  advocated  by 
Principal  Caven,  of  Toronto,  president  of  the  Alliance  of 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches. 

Baptist  Cong:reSS.  —  This  body  assembled  at  Pittsburg, 
Penn.,  in  the  middle  of  November.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  were  these : 
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The  Resurrection  of  the  Body;  Improvement  of  Theological  Educa- 
tion; Denominational  Loyalty;  Duty  of  the  Church  in  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Laboring  Man;  Authoritative  Creeds;  Priesthood  of 
all  Believers. 

Methodist  Church  Congress.  —  In  the  Methodist  Church 
Congress,  which  met  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  toward  the  end  of 
November,  one  of  the  most  notable  papers  read  was  that  of 
Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  on  ''  The  Mes- 
sage of  the  Church  to  Men  of  Culture." 

Men  of  intelligence,  he  said,  are  alienated  from  the  Church  by  her 
undue  insistence  on  dogma.  The  Bible  study  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
superficial,  and  fails  to  bring  out  the  real  spiritual  meaning.  Many  men 
of  science  have  abandoned  the  Church  because  they  cannot  accept  her 
dogmatic  teachings;  the  Church  must  liberalize  the  confession  of  faith ; 
she  must  emancipate  herself  from  the  thraldom  of  mediaeval  traditions. 
Clerical  education  must  be  modernized.  In  college  professors  and  in- 
structors, scholarship  is  of  more  account  than  doctrinal  soundness. 

The  "  Church  Congress,"  it  must  be  understood,  is  a 
non-official  body,  without  organic  relations  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Unitarian  Conference.  —  The  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  churches  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Washington, 
opening  October  17.  The  most  significant  utterances  of  the 
several  speakers  were  these  following : 

The  Rev.  Paul  Frothingham,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  declared  that 
the  great  need  of  the  time,  now  that  the  work  of  criticism  has  gone  thus 
far,  is  religious  reconstruction.  "  We  need,"  said  he,  "a  new  theology 
and  a  new  worship.  It  is  the  duty  of  Unitarians  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  chaos  to  which  creeds  have  been  reduced." 

On  "  Our  Relation  to  Jesus,"  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Pulsford,  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  said :  "  Through  Jesus  all  our  divinest  thoughts  have  historically 
come  to  us,  and  He  must  be  more  to  us  than  any  other  man.  The  voice 
nearest,  tenderest,  truest  to  us  is  that  of  the  Nazarene." 

"  The  Rev.  James  Eells,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  said  :  '  Back  to  Jesus ! ' 
is  the  cry  in  the  orthodox  churches ;  but  to  realize  that  is  to  take  hold  of 
Jesus'  consciousness  of  sonship  to  God,  till  it  is  as  real  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Him.  We  can  wrap  Him  round  the  heart  as  manhood's  ideal,  and 
know  that  we  do  no  violence  to  absolute  truth." 

Universalist  Convention.  —  This  assembly  held  its  bi- 
ennial sessions  in  Boston,  Mass.,  beginning  October  23. 
A  new  declaration  of  the  Universalist  rule  of  belief  was 
adopted  in  these  terms : 

"  The  essential  principles  of  the  Universalist  faith  are  the  Universal 
Fatherhood  of  God ;  the  spiritual  authority  and  leadership  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ;  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  containing  a  revelation 
from  God ;  a  certainty  of  retribution  for  sin ;  the  final  harmony  of  all 
souls  with  God." 

Rev.  Dr.-  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  Unitarian,  made  an 
address  favoring  union  of   the    Unitarian  and    Universalist 
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Churches.     On  this  project  of  union  the  Mirro?-  (Universa- 
Hst  organ)  says : 

"There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  unite.  Unitarianism  must 
be  Universalism  or  it  can  be  nothing  but  black  pessimism." 

Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance.  —  Delegates  representing 
25,000,000  Presbyterians  throughout  the  world  assembled 
in  Washington,  1).  C, 
September  27,  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Alli- 
ance of  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the 
world  holding  the  Pres- 
byterian system  (p.  742), 

The  opening  discourse, 
"  The  Bible  and  the  New 
Criticism,"  was  pronounced 
by  the  Rev,  Dr.  John  De- 
Witt,  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  who  declared 
that  Chillingworth's  dictum, 
"The  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants," holds  good  still 
for  all  Protestant  churches. 
In  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Marshall  Lang,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  mind 
of  the  Presbyterian  world 
was  declared  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  the  false  liberal- 
ism of  certain  modern  Bibli- 
cal critics.  Yet  Presbyterian- 
ism  is  no  enemy  of  progress : 
"  We  all  wish  the  amplest 
development  within  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  part  with  historical  continuities." 

The  topics  discussed  by  the  assembly  were  nearly  all  questions  of 
Biblical  interpretation,  inspiration,  and  criticism,  ancient  Calvinistic 
creeds  and  confessions,  and  even  the  life  and  labors  of  John  Calvin. 

When  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Alliance  was  under  dis- 
cussion, the  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  of  Toronto,  editor  of  The  West- 
minster, organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  said: 

*'  Something  much  more  important  than  the  time  of  meeting  is  the 
character  of  the  programme.  If  we  are  to  simply  thresh  over  old  straw, 
as  we  have  been  doing,  and  avoid  live  subjects ;  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
handle  old,  worn-out  themes,  once  in  ten  years  is  too  often  to  meet.  I 
represent  many  delegates  here,  and  a  crowd  of  visitors,  in  expressing  my 
dissatisfaction  with  the  discussion  of  ancient  and  dual  themes.  I  call  on 
the  council  to  make  an  effort  at  least  to  come  within  sight  of  something 
practical,  live,  and  modern." 


RF.V.    WILLIAM    CAVEN,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

'RIXCIPAL    OK    KNOX    COLLEGE,    TORONTO,    ONT. 

NEW    PRESIDENT    OF   THE    PAN-f RESBYTERl AN 

ALLIANCE, 
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This  met  with  much  applause,  and  Dr.  William  Watson  promised 
live  subjects  when  the  council  shall  next  convene  at  Liverpool,  in  1904. 

Scotland  was  numerously  represented  in  the  assembly,  but  the  dele- 
gates from  England  were  few.  From  Ireland  came  a  strong  delegation, 
as  also  from  Canada.  Italy  had  one  representative,  and  South  Africa 
two. 

The  Rev.  Principal  Caven,  of  Knox  College,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  was  elected  president,  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr.  Lang. 

Case  of  Professor  McGiffert.  —  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
C.  McGiffert,  professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(Presbyterian),  New  York  City,  having  been  accused  of 
heretical  teaching,  his  case  came  up  in  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Presbytery  in  November  (p.  481).  In  June,  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to  confer  with 
Dr.  McGiffert,  with  a  view  to  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  and  that  committee  now  reported  that 
the  professor  would  not  withdraw,  but  w^ould  stand  upon  his 
rights  under  the  Church's  law  and  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  Presbytery  referred  the  case  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  meets  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  next  May. 

Dr.  McGiffert  insists  that  his  teaching  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  that  under  those  standards 
there  is  provided  all  the  liberty  of  teaching  which  he  claims.  P'or  him 
to  abandon  this  claim,  until  it  is  proved  erroneous  by  constitutional 
methods,  would  be,  it  is  held,  to  abandon  the  younger  men  in  the  min- 
istry whom  he  represents  and  for  whom  he  is  standing.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  has  a  constitution,  and  it  provides  a  method  for  determin- 
ing whether  any  individual  minister  is  acting  within  his  constitutional 
liberties  or  not.  As  this  method  involves  a  heresy  trial,  and  heresy 
trials  are  not  popular,  another  method  was  hit  upon  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  getting  rid  of  the  question  which  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert's  teachings  have  raised.  Resolutions  were  passed  purporting  to 
be  an  interpretation  of  the  standard,  among  them  the  declaration  that 
the  statements  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  absolutely  free  from  error 
when  interpreted  in  their  natural  and  intended  sense.  Then  Dr.  Mc- 
(iiffert  was  asked  either  to  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, practically  a  new  standard,  or  else  to  withdraw. 

Nestorian  Conversions.  —  A  considerable  body  of  Nes- 

torians  in  Armenia  was  aggregated  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  last  summer  and  fall.  In  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  the 
Archbishop  of  Bagdad,  Altmeyer,  writes : 

"  Holy  Father :  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  offer  your  Holiness  the 
first  news  of  an  event  which  will  fill  you  with  joy,  and  for  which  your 
Holiness  will  join  with  us  in  loudly  thanking  the  divine  Goodness.  The 
mission  which  two  sons  of  St.  Dominic  .  .  .  have  been  carrying  on  for 
the  last  three  months  in  the  midst  of  the  Nestorian  population,  at  the 
price  of  great  fatigues,  has  won  from  Heaven  the  most  consoling  results, 
which  will  soon  be  made  known  to  your  Holiness  by  authentic  docu- 
ments. Fifty  thousand  Nestorian  Christians  have  given  their  adhesion 
to  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  hands  of  these  gallant  missionaries,  Fathers 
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Rhetore  and  De  France,  of  the  residence  of  Van,  while  in  the  region 
near  this  city,  30,000  Gregorian  Armenians  have,  thanks  to  the  mission- 
aries, also  embraced  Catholicism." 

The  Holy  Year.  —  On  December  24  the  Holy  Year, 
1900^  marking  the  end  of  the  century,  was  inaugurated  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  by  the  solemn  opening  of  the  "  holy  doors  " 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Saint  Peter,  San  Paolo,  San  Giovanni, 
and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  chief  interest  centred  in 
the  ceremony  at  St.  Peter's,  which  was  witnessed  by  about 
3,000  persons  in  the  enclosed  portico  of  the  basilica.  In  the 
course  of  the  ceremony,  His  Holiness  tapped  thrice  on  the 
"  holy  door "  with  a  gold  .and  ivory  mallet  presented  by 
the  Catholic  episcopate  for  use  on  this  occasion,  after  each 
tap  intoning  Latin  verses,  to  which  the  choir  sang  responses. 
The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  reading  in  Italian  and 
Latin  of  the  formula  bestowing  plenary  indulgence  on  all 
present.  It  is  reported  that  the  Pope,  in  addressing  his  inti- 
mate entourage  after  the  ceremony,  indicated  that  his  own 
choice  of  a  successor  to  the  pontifical  chair  would  be 
Cardinal  Gotti,  the  noted  Genoese  monk,  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  and  Sacred  Relics. 


IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISIONS* 

The  Addyston  Pipe  Case.  —  An  important  anti-trust 
decision  was  rendered  by  the  United  States  supreme  court, 
December  4,  declaring  illegal,  so  far  as  it  affected  interstate 
business,  the  combination  known  as  the  cast-iron  pipe  trust, 
composed  of  the  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  and  five  other  corporations  working  under  an 
agreement  to  divide  the  territory  of  the  United  States  among 
themselves  and  to  keep  up  prices.  The  decision  upholds  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  6th  Circuit,  which 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Tennessee,  in  which  the  application  for  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  trust  from  doing  business  under  its 
agreement  was  first  heard.  It  draws  a  clear  distinction 
between  combinations  affecting  interstate  commerce  and 
those  applying  to  one  state  only. 

There  were  two  questions  before  the  court  in  connection  with  the 
case.  The  first  was  whether  the  constitutional  clause  for  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce  applied  to  individuals  and  corporations ;  and  the 
second,  whether,  if  the  clause  be  found  so  to  apply,  the  combination  is 
in  violation  of  the  Interstate  Comnierce  law.     The  court  held  that  the 
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constitutional  clause  did  apply  to  individuals  and  corporations,  and  that 
the  agreement  does,  by  its  provisions,  restrict  and  restrain  commerce 
between  the  states. 

The  Glucose  Trust  Decision.  —  By  a  decision  of  the 

supreme  court  of  Illinois,  about  the  end  of  October,  the 
Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company,  commonly  known  as  the 
glucose  trust,  was  enjoined  against  acquiring  the  plant  of 
the  American  Glucose  Company  at  Peoria.  Both  corpora- 
tions are  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  A  stock- 
holder of  the  latter  corporation  brought  suit  to  prevent 
consummation  of  the  sale.  Under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  the 
court  held,  any  corporation  is  forbidden  to  sell  its  property 
to  a  competitor  if  the  transaction  has  the  effect  of  regulating 
prices,  limiting  competition,  or  controlling  production. 


DISASTERS. 

American.  —  Fires.  —  The  fire  record  of  the  quarter  is 
unusually  formidable. 

Nearly  ^2,000,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  November  29, 
by  two  fires  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
The  first  started  from  an  electric  spark  in  the  basement  of  the  big 
department  store  of  Partridge  &  Richardson,  and  soon  spread  to  ad- 
jacent buildings,  including  that  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  publishers, 
where  valuable  books,  plates,  and  manuscripts  were  destroyed.  The 
second  fire  started  while  the  other  one  was  in  progress,  four  blocks 
away.     Here  two  buildings  were  completely  burned. 

At  a  fire  on  December  19,  in  an  apartment  house  at  3d  Avenue  and 
I02d  Street,  New  York  City,  five  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
nearly  a  dozen  were  injured.     Loss  estimated  at  $40,000. 

Fanned  by  a  strong  northwest  wind,  fire  devastated  $1,000,000  worth 
of  property  in  the  wholesale  business  district  of  Chicago^  III.,  December 
30.     Most  of  the  losses  were  well  covered  by  insurance. 

On  December  10,  a  fire,  starting  in  a  big  dry-goods  store  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  spread  to  the  neighboring  buildings,  including  the  Arlington  hotel 
and  the  Masonic  building.     The  damage  amounted  to  about  $700,000. 

The  main  building  of  the  Loomis  Sanitarium,  near  Liberty,  N.  Y., 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  October  14.     No  loss  of  life. 

At  a  rehearsal  for  a  Christmas  entertainment,  on  December  22,  at 
the  St.  Francis  Parochial  School,  Quincy,  111.,  four  little  girls  were 
burned  to  death,  and  six  others  died  within  a  few  hours  as  a  result  of 
their  injuries.  Several  teachers  were  severely  burned  in  trying  to  save 
the  children,  all  of  whom  were  between  nine  and  eleven  years  old.  The 
fire  started  in  a  dressing-room,  where  the  cotton  and  silk  fancy  dress  of 
one  of  the  children  caught  fire  from  a  gas-jet. 

The  chemical  laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  first  week  of  December.  The  loss  of 
the  building,  about  |8,ooo,  was  covered  by  insurance. 

The  main  buildings  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio,  including 
laboratories,  the  library,  and  dormitories,  were  burned  to  the  ground, 
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December  20.     The  loss  was  estimated  at  $100,000,  with  $65,000  in- 
surance. 

On  December  27,  the  nearly  completed  Harvard  boathouse,  on  Sol- 
dier's Field,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  launch, 
Frank  Thomson,  used  in  coaching  the  crews,  was  also  burned.  The  fire 
was  started  by  the  explosion  of  some  shingle  stain  which  a  workman  was 
warming.  The  loss  of  the  building  amounted  to  $20,000,  partly  insured, 
and  that  on  the  launch,  $10,000,  all  insured. 

Marine  Disasters.  —  The  worst  wreck  in  many  years  off 
Cape  Hatteras  occurred  December  24.  The  British  freight 
steamship  Ariosto,  2,265  tons,  went  ashore  near  the  cape  in 
a  gale.  Of  the  crew,  21  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
reach  land.  Captain  Baines  and  seven  seamen  who  re- 
mained on  the  vessel  were  brought  off  by  the  men  of  the 
Ocracoke  life-saving  station,  by  means  of  the  breeches  buoy. 

The  Nutmeg  State,  a  passenger  and  freight  boat  of  1,124 
tons,  plying  between  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  New  York,  was 
burned  off  Sands  Point,  L.  I.,  October  14.  Nine  people 
were  burned  or  drowned  and  many  more  injured. 

On  October  31  five  persons  perished  in  a  collision  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  railroad  ferry-boat  Chicago  and  the 
steamer  City  of  Augusta,  of  the  Savannah  Line,  in  the  Hud- 
son river  at  New  York  City.  The  coroner's  jury,  November 
23,  found  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  fact  that  William 
Durham,  pilot  of  the  Chicago,  disregarded  a  signal  from  the 
steamer  and  attempted  to  'cross  her  bows. 

The  suspension  of  the  license  of  Capt.  Frederick  H. 
Watkins,  of  the  American  Line  steamer  Paris,  was  modified 
by  the  United  States  supervising  inspector  of  steam  vessels, 
Capt.  Geo.  H.  Starbuck,  from  two  years  to  six  months,  dat- 
ing from  October  26  (pp.  491,  749). 

The  Canadian  steamer  Niagara,  with  a  crew  of  16  men, 
foundered  in  a  gale  on  Lake  Erie,  December  5.  The  vessel 
was  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  of  Toronto,  and  was  valued 
at  $24,000,  uninsured. 

Miscella7ieoiis.  —  Seven  persons  were  killed  and  23  in- 
jured in  a  rear-end  collision  on  a  curve  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
November  29.  The  .Buffalo  express  was  run  into  by  an 
accommodation  train,  whose  engineer  and  crew  were 
severely  censured,  as  they  knew  the  express  was  not  far 
ahead  of  them. 

In  a  train  wreck  on  the  Southern  Pacific  near  Pomona, 
Cal.,  December  24,  five  people  were  killed  and  a  number 
injured. 

More  than  40  men  perished  in  an  explosion  of  fire-damp 
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in  the  Braznell  coal  mine,  near  Brownsville,  Penn.  For  sev- 
eral days  before  the  explosion  the  miners  were  permitted  to 
dispense  with  safety  lamps,  though  the  presence  of  gas  in 
the  mine  was  well  known. 

,  At  Carbonado,  Wash.,  December  9,  32  miners  were 
killed  and  5  injured  by  an  explosion,  the  cause  of  which 
remained  unexplained. 

A  severe  earthquake  shock  was  felt  over  a  portion  of 
Southern  California  December  25.  At  San  Jacinto  and 
vicinity,  damage  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  was  done. 

During  severe  blizzards  in  Montana  in  October  more 
than  a  score  of  sheep-herders  lost  their  lives,  and  about 
thirty  thousand  sheep  were  killed. 

Foreign,  —  At  Amalfi,  on  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  Italy, 
December  22,  a  large  rock  became  detached  from  the 
mainland  and  fell  into  the  sea.  A  Capuchin  monastery,  two 
hotels,  and  several  houses  were  on  the  rock.  Tremors  had 
been  observed  several  days  before,  and  many  peasants  aban- 
doned their  houses.  Further  premonitions  immediately  be- 
fore the  catastrophe  enabled  many  people  to  get  away,  but 
ten  people  were  killed. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,500  people  lost  their  lives  in  an 
earthquake  around  Aidin,  Asia  Minor,  September  20.  The 
shock  was  felt  as  far  as  Scio,  Mitylene,  and  Smyrna. 

On  November  2  a  violent  earthquake,  followed  by  a 
tidal  wave,  visited  the  island  of  Ceram,  in  the  Moluccas, 
killing  5,000  people,  and  destroying  many  towns  along  the 
coast. 

A  severe  hurricane  raged  across  Jamaica,  November  8, 
devastating  the  fruit  crops  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
No  lives  were  lost. 

During  a  violent  typhoon  which  swept  the  Japanese  sea- 
board December  7-8,  much  havoc  was  wrought  in  the  rice 
crop.  A  railroad  train  was  caught  by  a  violent  gust  of 
wind,  on  a  bridge  over  the  Hamaki  river,  and  thrown  into 
the  water,  drowning  nearly  100  people. 

On  November  i  o  the  Belgian  steamer  Belgique  foundered 
off  the  Casquet  Rocks,  near  the  island  of  Alderney,  in  the 
English  Channel.  Of  the  crew  of  26,  eighteen,  including 
the  captain,  were  drowned. 

A  landing  stage  of  the  Waesland  railway  on  the  Scheldt, 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  broke  on  November  3,  after  the 
arrival  of  a  crowded  train.     Fifteen  people  were  drowned. 

The  British  government,  in  November,  published  a  report 
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on  the  losses  at  sea  sustained  by  the  merchant  service  of  the 
world. 

Great  Britain,  with  a  tonnage  of  over  12,000,000,  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  losses,  2.23  per  cent. 

The  United  States  follows  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  and  Russia, 
with  4.14  per  cent  out  of  a  tonnage  of  2,113,675. 

The  total  losses  classified  under  "  missing  "  were  24  steamers  and  79 
sailing  vessels,  while  1 1  steamers  and  85  ships  had  to  be  abandoned  at 
sea. 


IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

American  Commerce,  1899.  —  Manufacturers  were  ap- 
parently the  busiest  people  in  this  busy  country  of  ours  in 
1899.  They  increased  their  importations  of  materials  for  use 
in  manufacturing  t^^  per  cent  over  the  busy  year  1898,  and 
actually  increased  their  exportations  of  manufactures  nearly 
25  per  cent,  so  that  the  grand  total  of  manufactures  exported 
during  the  year  reaches  $380,787,891,  and  seems  likely  to 
touch  the  $400,000,000  line  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ends 
June  30,  1900.  The  exports  of  manufactures,  which  in 
1898  averaged  $25,000,000  per  month,  averaged  over  $31,- 
000,000  per  month  in  1899,  or  more  than  $1,000,000  for 
every  day  in  the  calendar  year.  Beginning  with  $25,806,- 
870  in  January,  1899,  the  figures  grew  steadily  until  De- 
cember showed  $35,652,053,  December  and  March  of  1899 
showing  larger  exportations  of  manufactures  than  those 
of  any  preceding  month  in  our  history.  Not  only  are  the 
exports  of  manufactures  in  1899  the  largest  in  any  year  in 
our  history,  but  they  form  a  larger  percentage  of  our  total 
exports  than  those  of  any  preceding  year,  the  percentage 
being  for  the  calendar  year  1899,  30.4  per  cent,  for  1898,  24.9 
per  cent,  and  for  1897,  25.9  per  cent. 

Taking  the  entire  list  of  classes  of  articles  composing 
our  imports  and  exports,  those  relating  to  manufactures  show 
the  largest  gains  both  as  to  imports  and  exports.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  products  of  agriculture  and  of  the  fisheries, 
that  the  figures  of  our  exports  show  a  falling  off  in  1899  as 
compared  with  1898,  the  reduction  in  exports  of  agricultural 
products  amounting  to  $69,810,714,  and  of  products  of  the 
fisheries  to  $182,131.  The  table  which  follows  presents  the 
figures  of  the  imports  and  exports  by  great  classes  during 
the  calendar  year  1899,  compared  with   1898: 
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AMERICAN    FOKEIGN    COMMERCE,    1898    AND    1899. 

Caleixlar  year,  Calendar  year, 

Imports.  1898.  1899. 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals         ....  .11187,829,802  $229,971,385 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  industry     .  199,255,637  267,493,959 

Articles  manufactured  for  use  in  the  mechanic  arts     .  59,127,686  75,376,005 

Articles  manufactured,  ready  for  consumption    .        .  104,804,809  118,339,856 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc.       .                 .  83,946,514  107,604,366 

Total  imports $634,964,448  $798,845,571 

Per  cent  of  free 42.26  43.91 

Duties  collected  from  customs $182,810,559  $224,077,131 

Domestic  Exports. 

Products  of  agriculture         .        .        .        .        .        .  $851,915,762  $782,105,048 

Products  of  manufactures 307,924,994  380,787,891 

Products  of  mining 25,851,092  33,279,187 

Products  of  the  forest 39,030,313  47,562,121 

Products  of  the  fisheries 5,819,208  5,637,077 

Miscellaneous 3,016,771  3,532,663 

Total  domestic  exports $1,233,558,140    $1,252,903,987 

Foreign  goods  re-exported  ....  21,988,126  22,.595,684 

Total  exports $1,255,546,266    $1,275,499,671 

Gold  imports $158,163,952  $51,194,964 

Gold  exports 16,194,954  45,.379,411 

Silver  imports 29,131,380  30,844,981 

Silver  exports 53,797,104  53,461,737 

Population  of  European  Countries.  —  The  total  popula- 
tion of  Europe,  as  estimated  by  the  Revue  Franfaise  de 
VEtrangcr  from  the  figures  of  the  latest  censuses,  is  380,- 
000,000,  a  gain  of  37,000,000  in  a  decade.  Following  are 
the  figures  by  countries  : 

POPULATION    OF    EUROPEAN   COUNTRIES. 

European  Russia  and  Finland 106,200,000 

Germany 52,300,000 

Austria- Hungary 43,500,000 

The  United  Kingdom 39,800,000 

France .  .38,500,000 

Italy 31,300,000 

Spain 18,000,000 

Belgium 6,500,000 

Turkey  m  Europe 5,800,000 

Roumania 5,600,000 

Portugal 5,000,000 

Sweden 5,000,000 

Holland 4,900,000 

Bulgaria 3,300,000 

Switzerland 3,000,000 

Greece 2,400,000 

Denmark 2,300,000 

Servia 2,300,000 

Norway 2,000,000 

The  density  of  the  population  according  to  each  square  kilometre 
(about  0.386  square  miles)  is  thus  reckoned :  In  Belgium,  220 ;  Italy, 
169;  Holland,  149;  England,  126;  Germany,  97;  Switzerland,  73; 
France,  72;    Austria,  69;    Spain,  36;    Russia,    20. 

While  the  annual  increase  of  the  population  of  Russia  has  been  1.45 
for  every  hundred  in  the  last  ten  year.s,  that  of  Germany  has  been  1.15,  of 
Austria- Hungary,  0.96,  of  England,  0.35,  of  Italy,  0.45,  of  France,  0.08. 
At  this  rate  of  augmentation,  in  100  years,  Russia  would  have  228,000,000 
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inhabitants,  Germany,  106,000,000,  Austria,  79,000,000,  England,  65,000,- 
000,  Italy,  44,000,000,  and  France  only  40,000,000. 

Consumption  of  Liquor.  —  The  British  Board  of  Trade 
has  compile.d  figures  relating  to  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  in  Germany,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  figures  show  that  the  consumption  of  wine  in  France,  with  its 
38,000,000  inhabitants,  is  ten  times  greater  than  in  the  other  three  coun- 
tries combined,  with  their  150,000,000  inhabitants,  and  also  that  it  is 
increasing.  The  total  in  1885  was  815,364,000  gallons,  or  an  average  per 
capita  of  21.34  gallons.  The  total  consumption  in  1896  was  1,137,224,- 
000,  or  29. 50  gallons  per  capita. 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  Great  Britain  in  1885  was  13,768,000 
gallons,  or  .38  per  capita ;  in  1896,  15,776,000,  or  .4  of  a  gallon  per  capita. 
In  the  United  States  the  consumption  in  1885  was  18,243.000,  or  .32 
gallons  per  capita;  in  1896,  16,578,000,  or  .22  gallons  per  capita.  Hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  consumption  of  wine  in  Great  Britain  is 
almost  stationary,  in  the  United  States  it  is  falling  off.  In  Germany 
complete  statistics  have  not  been  obtained  since  1895,  when  the  consump- 
tion was  55,000,000  gallons,  or  1.06  gallons  per  capita. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  Germany  is  regarded  as  the  great 
beer-drinking  country,  the  average  consumption  per  capita  is  less  there 
than  in  Great  Britain  or  Belgium.  In  the  latter  country  more  beer  is 
consumed  in  proportion  to  the  population  —  43  gallons  per  capita  — 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  except  Bavaria,  where  the  per 
capita  amounts  to  no  less  than  50  gallons  annually. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  between  the  four  countries 
named,  in  the  consumption  of  beer  : 


CONSUMPTION    ( 

JF    BEEK. 

1885. 

1896. 

Total 

Per 

Total 

Per 

gallons. 

capita. 

gallons. 

capita. 

Great  Britain 

975,645,000 

27.1 

1,211,529,000 

30.7 

France     . 

182,952,000 

4.6 

199,122,000 

5.22 

Germany- 

908,292,000 

19.8 

1,333,090,000 

25.5 

United  States 

476,578.000 

8.8 

900,161,000 

12.7 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer  is 
general  throughout  the  world.  The  increase  in  England  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  3.6  gallons  per  capita;  in  France,  .6  gallons  ;  in  Ger- 
many, 5.7  gallons  ;  in  the  United  States,  3.9  gallons. 

While  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  in  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  there  has  been  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  United  States.     The  figures  are  as  follows  : 


CONSUMPTION    OF    DISTILLED    L 

IQUORS. 

Total 

1885. 

Per 

1896. 
Total 

Per 

gallons. 

capita. 

gallons. 

capita. 

Great  Britain    . 
France      . 
Germany  . 
United  States   . 

34,515,000 
63,536,000 
74,580,000 
58,810,000 

0.96 
1.69 
1.58 
1.05 

40,076,000 
70,180,000 
100,760,000 
59,186,000 

1.01 

1.85 
1.94 
0.83 

Taking  the  three  beverages  together,  it  will  be  found  that  the  United 
States  is  the  most  temperate  nation. 
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LITERATURE. 

FOLLOWING  is  a  classified  list  of  important  books  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  giving  titles,  authors'  names, 
publishers'  mailing  prices,  and  other  particulars  of  in- 
terest to  prospective  book  buyers. 

BiOg;raphy.  —  "The  Life  of  Henry  Drummond."  By 
George  Adam  Smith.  541  pp.  With  Portrait.  Price,  $3.00. 
New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure. 

"  Mr.  Froude  and  Carlyle."  By  David  Wilson.  Price, 
$3.00.     New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

"  Life  of  Danton."  By  A.  H.  Beesly.  Price,  $1.25. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

"  Danton."  A  Study.  By  Hillaire  Belloc.  Price, 
$1.25.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  Bismarck,  The  Man  and  the  Statesman."  Being  the 
reflections  and  reminiscences  of  Otto,  Prince  von  Bismarck, 
written  and  dictated  by  himself  after  his  retirement  from 
office.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Price,  $7.50.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

"  The  Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray."  By 
Lewis  Melville.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Price,  $10.00. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

"  Emma  Willard  and  Her  Pupils ;  or.  Fifty  Years  of 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  1822-1872."  895  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  $3.50;  morocco,  $5.00.  New  York:  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society. 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks."  By  Professor 
A.  V.  G.  Allen.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

"  Sir  J.  Everett  Millais."  A  Record  and  Review.  By 
J.  Lys  Baldey.  Price,  $3.00.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co. 

"  Newman  Hall."  An  autobiography.  Price,  $3.50. 
Boston  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

"  John  Hancock,  His  Book."  By  Abram  English  Brown. 
Price,  $2.00.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

"The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  1846-1891." 
By  R.  Barry  O'Brien.  Two  volumes.  Price,  $2.50.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros. 
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"  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria."  By  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  professor  of  Semitic  languages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  780  pp.  i2mo.  With  maps.  Price, 
$3.25.  (Handbooks  on  the  History  of  Religions.)  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

"Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran."  By  A.  V. 
W.  Jackson,  professor  of  Indo-Iranian  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Columbia.  Price,  $3.00.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

"  Early  Israel  and  the  Surrounding  Nations."  By  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  professor  of  Assyriology,  Oxford.  A 
manual  of  the  Israelites,  Canaanites,  Arabians,  and  their 
neighbors,  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Hittites,  Babylonians,  and 
Assyrians,  with  an  appendix  of  chronology,  royal  letters,  and 
other  relics  of  ancient  literature.  200  pp.  Price,  $1.00. 
New  York:  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co. 

"  The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia."  Studies  and  Per- 
sonal Observations  of  Oriental  Religions.  By  John  Henry 
Barrows.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

"  The  Redemption  of  Africa."  By  Frederick  Perry  No- 
ble, secretary  of  the  Chicago  Congress  of  Africa  (Columbian 
Exposition,  1893).  An  encyclopedia  of  African  history, 
geography,  climatology,  ethnology,  etc.,  viewed  in  relation 
to  its  development  into  a  Christian  country.  Two  volumes. 
Price,    $4.00.     Chicago  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

"  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress."  A  sociologi- 
cal study  of  foreign  missions.  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis, 
D.  D.  Two  volumes.  Price,  $2.50  per  volume.  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

"  New  Testament  Churchmanship  and  the  Principles 
upon  which  It  Was  Founded."  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  F. 
Satterlee,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Washington.  Price, 
$1.50.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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"  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 
A  new  EngUsh  translation.  Edited  by  Paul  Haiipt.  New 
York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

"  The  Messages  of  the  Earlier  Prophets."  Arranged  in 
the  order  of  time,  analyzed,  and  freely  rendered  in  para- 
phrase. By  Frank  Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  professor 
of  Biblical  literature  at  Yale ;  and  Charles  Foster  Kent,  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  history  and  literature  at  Brown.  Price, 
$i.oo.     Philadelphia,  Penn.  :  John  O.  Wattles  &  Co. 

"  Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought."  By 
Richard  Holt  Hutton.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

"  The  Prayer  Book  and  the  Christian  Life."  By  Charles 
C.  Tiffany,  D.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  New  York.  Price,  $1.25. 
New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"A  History  of  New  England  Theology,"  By  George 
Dana  Boardman.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph. 

"  The  Land  of  Israel."  A  text-book  on  the  Physical 
and  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  Robert 
L.  Stewart,  D.  D.,  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  Bibli- 
cal  archaeology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity.    Price,  $1.50.     Chicago:   Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

"  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  the  First  Apology  for 
Christianity."  By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.  D.  Price, 
$2.50.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  Through  Nature  to  God."  By  John  Fiske.  Price, 
^i.oo.     Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Science  and  Mechanical  Invention.  —  "  Stars  and  Tele- 
scopes." A  handy  book  of  astronomy.  Founded  on  the 
9th  edition  of  Lynn's  Celestial  Motions.  By  David  P. 
Todd,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of 
the  observatory,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  author  of 
"A  New  Astronomy,"  etc.  With  maps  and  219  illustra- 
tions. i2mo.  Cloth.  Gilt  top.  Price,  $2.00.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

"  Lighting  by  Acetylene  ;  Generators,  Burners,  and  Elec- 
tric Furnaces."  By  William  E.  Gibbs.  161  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $1.50.     New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co. 

Travel,  Description,  and  Adventure. —  "  Our  New  Pos- 
sessions." Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines.  With 
maps.  Paper.  32  pp.  Price,  10  cents.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co. 

"  Hawaiian  America."  By  Caspar  Whitney.  Price^ 
$2.50.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
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"  In  the  Forbidden  Land."  By  A.  H.  Savage  Landor. 
An  account  of  a  journey  into  Tibet  in  1897,  capture  by  the 
Tibetan  soldiers,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  uhimate  release 
brought  about  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  the  political  Peshkar  Kara 
Sing-Pai ;  with  the  government  enquiry  and  report,  and  other 
official  documents  by  J.  Larkin,  deputed  by  the  government 
of  India.  Two  volumes.  Pp.  307,  250.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$9.00.     New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 

"In  Ghostly  Japan."  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  241  pp. 
Illustrated.     Price,  $2.00.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

"  The  Empire  of  the  South :  Its  Resources,  Industries, 
and  Resorts:"  By  Frank  Presbrey  of  New  York.  An  en- 
cyclopedia of  the  Southern  states  and  a  guide  book  to  travel- 
lers. 184  pp.  Illustrated  with  over  500  engravings.  Price, 
15  cents.  Baltimore,  Md.,  120  East  Baltimore  Street:  J.  C. 
Horton. 
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ADAMS,  COL.  JULIUS  WALKER,  civil  engineer;  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1812;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13.  He 
was  a  cadet  in  West  Point  Military  Academy,  but  left  it  before  gradua- 
tion; from  1832  to  1837  he  served  various  railroad  companies  as  engi- 
neer, and  afterward  was  employed  by  the  United  States  in  harbor  surveys 
and  river  improvements.  For  several  years  he  was  consulting  engineer 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  for  a  time  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
Haven  waterworks.  As  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Long  Island 
Volunteers,  and  of  the  Second  Hawkins  Zouaves,  he  served  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

ANTHONY,  WILLIAM,  an  orderly  of  marines  who  was  serving 
on  board  the  battleship  Maine  when  she  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion 
in  the  port  of  Havana;  born  in  New  York  City;  died  by  suicide  there 
Nov.  24.  The  instant  after  the  explosion,  Anthony  hastened  to  the  cabin 
of  Captain  Sigsbee,  and  is  reported  to  have  announced  the  disaster  to 
his  commander  in  these  words :  "Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  ship  has  been  blown  up  and  is  sinking." 

APPLETON,  WILLIAM  H.,  last  surviving  son  of  Daniel  Apple- 
ton,  founder  of  the  Appleton's  publishing  house ;  born  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1814;  died  at  Riverdale,  N.Y.,  Oct.  19.  In  1827,  Daniel 
Appleton  removed  his  miscellaneous  business  from  Haverhill  to  New 
York,  and  there  opened  a  store  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods  and  books. 
From  the  start,  William  H.  managed  the  book  department,  and  before 
long  the  firm  gave  up  the  dry  goods  department  to  be  booksellers  only. 
Their  first  venture  in  book  publishing  was  made  in  1831,  when  they  got 
out  a  small  volume  of  selections  from  the  Bible — "Crumbs  from  the 
Master's  Table."  This  found  such  favor  with  the  public  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  compilation  of  the  same  kind,  "  A  Refuge  in  Time  of 
Plague  and   Pestilence,"  published  in   the  great  cholera   year,    1832. 
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Another  profitable  venture  of  the  house  was  the  reprint  of  the  famous 
Oxford  Tract  No.  49,  and  other  tracts  of  the  same  series.  In  1848,  after 
the  father's  death,  William  H.  became  head  of  the  house,  with  his 
brothers  John  A.  and  Daniel  Sydney  as  partners.  Among  the  principal 
works  published  by  the  firm  are:  The  "  New  American  Encyclopedia" 
(1857-63),  which  appeared  in  a  revised  edition  in  1876;  "Picturesque 
America;  "  McMaster's  "  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States;  " 
and  all  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

BARTLE,  GEORGE,  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington; born  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  about  181 5;  died  in  Washington,  Oct. 
30.  From  1852  to  his  death,  he  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States. 

BLAIR,  JOHN  INSLEY,  railroad  and  mining  operator;  born 
near  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  Aug.  22,  1802;  died  at  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2. 
His  first  venture  in  business  was  the  opening  of  a  country  store  when  he 
was  14  years  of  age,  in  what  is  now  Blairstown.  Later  he  developed 
largely  the  iron  industry  at  Oxford  Furnace,  and  in  connection  there- 
with promoted  the  organization  of  the  Lackawanna  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, out  of  which  has  grown  the  great  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern system.  In  the  development  of  the  great  West  he  also  took  an 
active  part;  and  he  was  connected  with  more  than  25  railroad  lines, 
whether  as  builder  or  as  director  in  companies.  His  gifts  to  tha  Presby- 
terian Academy  at  Blairstown  amounted  to  ^I50,cx)0;  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  he  gave  in  his  lifetime  $500,000. 

BRUMBY,  LIEUT.  THOMAS  M.,  naval  officer  ;  born  at  Marietta, 
Ga.,  in  1855;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  17.  He  graduated  at  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1879.  Was  one  of  the  few  naval  officers  and  men, 
American  and  German,  who  escaped  with  their  lives  in  the  violent  storm 
at  Apia,  Samoa,  in  1889.  Attained  full  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1892.  In  Jan., 
1898,  was  ordered  to  the  Olympia  as  flag-lieutenant,  and  served  under 
Dewey  at  Manila.  For  "eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in  battle," 
President  McKinley  advanced  him  five  numbers  on  the  roll  in  August, 
1898. 

COGHLAN,  CHARLES  F.,  actor;  born  in  Paris,  France,  in 
1842;  died  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  Nov.  27.  His  early  life  was  passed  in 
Paris,  but  his  professional  career  was  run  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  London  : 
he  rose  to  distinction  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  theatre,  with  which  he  was 
connected  for  six  years  after  1870 :  there  he  was  conspicuously  successful 
as  Evelyn  in  '*  Money,"  and  (1874)  as  Charles  Surface  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal."  He  had  a  triumph  in  New  York  with  Evelyn,  in  which  part 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  America,  Sept.  12,  1876.  He  was  an 
actor  of  very  great  versatiUty,  but  he  was  incomparably  more  gifted  for 
comedy  and  melodrama  than  for  tragedy.  He  was  also  a  successful 
writer  and  adapter  of  plays  ;  to  the  former  class  belong  his  "  Lady  Bar- 
ter," "  The  Brothers ;"  to  the  latter,  "  Citizen  Pierre,"  and  "  Civil  Death." 

COUES,  ELLIOTT,  M.  D.,  naturalist;  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
Sept.  9,  1842;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  25.  Before  attaining  the 
degree  M.  D.  he  served  as  medical  cadet  in  the  army,  and  afterward 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon.  As  such  he  served  in  Arizona,  and 
there  studied  the  natural  history  of  the  Territory;  became,  1869,  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  in  Norwich  University,  Vt.  ;  in  1873  surgeon  and  nat- 
uralist of  the  U.  S.  Boundary  Survey  Commission;  in  1876 secretary  and 
naturalist  of  the  geological  and  geographical  survey  of  the  Territories: 
he  edited  the  reports  of  these  two  surveys  ;  in  1877  professor  of  anatomy 
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in  the  National  Medical  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  few  of  his 
numerous  writings  are:  "Birds  of  the  Northwest,"  -  Fur-beanng  Ani- 
mals "  "Key  to  American  Birds."  At  one  time  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  theosophy  and  spiritualism;  in  this  period  he  wrote  "  Biogen  — 
A  Speculation  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life."  He  was  editor  of 
the  departments  of  biology,  zoology,  and  comparative  anatomy  in  the 
"Century  Dictionary." 

DAVIS,   COL.   GEORGE   R.,   who  was  director-general  of  the 

Chicago  World's  Fair  in 
1893,  died  in  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  26. 

DAWSON,  SIR.  J. 
WILLIAM,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  geol- 
ogist, formerly  principal  of 
McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, Que.;  born  at  Pictou, 
Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  13,  1820; 
died  in  Montreal,  Nov.  18. 
He  early  showed  a  strong 
bent  for  scientific  studies, 
and  began  to  form  a  col- 
lection of  the  fossil  plants 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  forma- 
tions. Having  made  his 
studies  at  the  Pictou  Acad- 
emy and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  he  became, 
1850,  superintendent  of 
education  for  Nova  Scotia. 
He  was  associated  with  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  in  geological 
researches,  and,  by  his  con- 
tributions to  the  transac- 
tions of  learned  societies, 
won  high  distinction  at 
home  and  abroad.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Governor-General,  appointed  him 
principal  of  McGill  University  and  professor  of  natural  history  in  1855, 
and  he  retained  the  principalship  till  May,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  326).  He  saw 
that  on  the  success  of  McGill  depended  the  fortunes  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  among  the  Protestant  population  of  Quebec  prov- 
ince, and  he  made  it  the  effort  of  his  life  to  raise  that  institution  to  an 
equality  with  the  foremost  university  of  this  continent.  He  saw  also  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  Normal  School  to  supply  teachers  to  the  Protes- 
tant schools,  and  to  him  is  due  the  founding  of  the  McGill  Normal  School. 
The  English  minority  in  the  province  can  now  boast  of  "a  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  education  which  far  exceeds  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  half  a  century  ago."  He  became  F.R.S.,  1862  ;  and  was 
knighted  in  1884.  In  1881,  he  was  awarded  the  Lyell  medal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  London ;  and  was  named  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome  in 
1882,  the  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  geology  and  paleontology  are  very  numerous ; 
among  them  are  two  or  three  works  of  popular  scientific  exposition,  as 
"The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man"  (1873),  "Science  and  the  Bible  " 
(1875),  '•  The  Dawn  of  Life  "  (1875).     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  6,  p.  165. 

DE  GOESBRIAND,  RIGHT  REV.  LOUIS,  D.D.,  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  Burlington,  Vt.  ;  died  there  November  3. 


COL.   GEORGE    R.    DAVIS, 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL   OF    THE    WORLD'S    COLUMBIAN 

EXPOSITION    OF    1893. 
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DYE,  GEN.  WILLIAM  McE.,  American  military  adviser  of  the 
King  of  Korea;  died  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  November  13.  He  went  to 
Korea  in  1888,  having  previously  been  major  of  police  in  Washington. 
For  eleven  years  he  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  made  soon  after  his  arrival  assistant  minister  of  war,  and  he  did 
much  to  modernize  the  military  establishment. 

EATON,  DORM  AN  B.,  civil  service  reformer;  born  in  Hardwick, 
Vt.,  June  27,  1823;  died  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  23.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Was  for  many  years  counsel  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  and  to 
various  railway  companies.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  in 
1873  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission;  resigned  in  1875. 
At  the  request  of  President  Hayes,  he  in  1877  visited  England  to  study 
the  civil  service  system  of  that  country;  and  in  1883  he  again  became  a 
member  of  the  commission,  but  two  years  later  resigned  the  office.  He 
drafted  tlie  national  Civil  Service  act  of  1883.  He  wrote  "The  Govern- 
ment of  Municipalities." 

FERRERO,  GEN.  EDWARD,  dancing  master ;  born  in  Spain  of 
Italian  parents  in  1831 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  11.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  raised  a  regiment  and  became  its  colonel. 
For  bravery  at  Antietam  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers; 
and  Dec.  2,  1864,  was  brevetted  major-general  "for  brayery  and  merit- 
orious services." 

FORD,  DANIEL  S.,  publisher;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  24, 
aged  77  years.  He  was  proprietor  and  publisher  of  The  Yout/i^s  Com- 
panion for  43  years.  His  expenditures  for  charital^le  ol)jects  were 
numerous  and  large. 

GREATHOUSE,  CLARENCE  P.,  public  functionary;  born  in 
Kentucky;  died  at  Seoul,  Korea,  in  November.  President  Cleveland, 
during  his  first  administration,  appointed  him  consul-general  at  Yoko- 
hama, Japan ;  and  in  that  station  he  was  able  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
King  of  Korea,  who,  in  1890,  invited  him  to  his  kingdom  and  made  him 
Ho-Pang  or  prime  minister. 

HANK,  PROFESSOR  J.  NEWMAN,  educationist;  born  in 
Fincastle,  Va.,  in  1827;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  10.  After  gradua- 
tion at  Dickinson  College  he  was  ordained  to  the  Methodist  ministry, 
but  before  long  gave  up  church  work.  He  was  for  several  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  I^adies'  Seminary  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  From  1882  to 
his  death  he  was  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Baltimore  City  College. 

HARLAN,  JAMES,  statesman  ;  born  in  Clarke  co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  26, 
1820;  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Oct.  5.  He  graduated  at  Indiana 
Asbury  University  in  1845,  and  then  became  president  of  Iowa  City 
College ;  became  superintendent  of  public  instruction  (Iowa)  in  1847,  and 
in  1848  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  in  1855;  was  reelected  in  i86r,  but  resigned  in  1S65  to  take 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  interior.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  in  1866,  resigned  the  secretaryship,  and  served  the  full  term  of  six 
years  from  March  4,  1867,  in  the  senate.  From  1882  to  1885  he  was  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims. 

HASTINGS,  HORACE  L.,  editor;  born  in  Watertown,  Mass., 
Nov.  26,  1831  ;  died  at  Goshen,  Mass.,  Oct.  21.  He  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Chi-istian,  and  author  of  numerous  books  and  tracts  in 
defense  of  the  Christian  faith,  most  notable  among  them  a  book  on 
*'  The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible."  He  wrote  the  favorite  popular  hymn, 
"  Shall  We  Meet  beyond  the  River.?" 
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HAYWARD,  MONROE  LELAND,  U.  S.  senator-elect ;  born  in 
Willsboro,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1840;  died  in  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  Dec.  5. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  22d  New  York 
Infantry,  and  served  till  the  end  of  1862.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Wisconsin  in  1866,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  real  estate  tran- 
sactions, through  which  he  acquired  great  wealth.  Meanwhile  he  had 
settled  in  Nebraska.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  that  state  in 
March,  1899. 

HENRY,  GENERAL  GUY  V.,  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army;  born 
at  Fort  Smith,  in  Indian  Territory,  March  9,  1839;  died  in  New  York 
City,  Oct.  27.  His  father.  Major  William  S.  Henry,  was  an  officer  in 
the  3d  Infantry ;  one  of  his  grandfathers  was  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  twice 
elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1861,  and  joined  the  ist  Artillery  as  second  lieutenant;  was 
made  colonel  of  the  40th  Massachusetts  regiment  in  1863,  and  was  re- 
peatedly commended  by  his  superiors  in  command.  Between  1870  and 
1880  he  served  against  the  Indians,  and  at  Rosebud  Creek,  Mont.,  lost 
an  eye  in  battle,  1876.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was 
colonel  of  the  7th  Cavalry.;  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier  in  the  regular 
army  in  Oct ,  1898,  and  the  same  year  was  made  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. At  Santiago  he  commanded  the  brigade  operating  against  the 
defenses  of  the  Morro,  but  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Toral  made  the  attack 
unnecessary.  He  was  made  governor-general  of  Porto  Rico  in  Dec, 
1898,  and  held  that  post  till  May  17  of  this  year,  when  he  resigned 
(p.  289). 

HOAGLAND,  JOSEPH  C,  manufacturer;  born  in  Troy,  O.,  in 
1840 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  8.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  served 
in  the  quartermaster's  and  subsistence  departments  at  Camp  Chase,  O. 
After  the  war  he  began  to  manufacture  a  baking  powder,  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. ;  this  business  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, with  which  he  was  connected  till  his  death.  He  was  a  Republican 
presidential  elector  in  i860. 

HOBART,  GARRET  A.,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States; 
born  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  June  3,  1844  ;  died  at  his  home  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  21.  For  biographical  sketch,  see  Vol.  6,  p.  271.  For  por- 
trait, see  p.  872.  As  Vice-President,  Mr.  Hobart  endeared  himself  to  all 
his  associates ;  in  particular  the  relations  between  himself  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  most  cordial.  His  advice  was  sought  by  Mr.  McKinley  and 
the  cabinet;  and  his  tact  was  on  many  occasions  of  invaluable  service. 
He  left  an  estate  of  $2,000,000  or  more.  Among  the  bequests  was  a  sum 
of  $5,000  to  each  one  of  five  charitable  institutions  in  Paterson. 

HOFFMAN,  WALTER  J.,  M.D.,  naturalist;  born  in  Lehigh  co., 
Penn.;  died  in  Reading,  Penn.,  Nov.  8.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  practiced  medicine  at  Reading 
till  1870,  when  he  entered  the  medical  and  surgical  service  of  the  Prus- 
sian army.  In  187 1  he  was  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  Wheeler  survey 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  then  surgeon  to  Custer's  7th  Cavalry  on 
an  expedition  through  the  Yellowstone  region.  Thenceforth  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  Geological  Survey.  There 
his  specialty  was  the  languages  of  the  aboriginals. 

HOWELL,  COMMANDER  CHARLES  P.,  chief  engineer  of 
the  battleship  Maine  ;  born  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  1849;  ^'^d  in  N.  Y.  City, 
Dec.  5.  He  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1868;  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer,  1870;  passed  assistant,  1876;  engineer,  1893.  He 
served  on  the  Maine  from  1893  till  the  ship  was  blown  up.  He  was 
made  commander  in  September  of  the  present  year. 
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HUNTINGTON,  LIEUT.-COL.  DAVID  L.,  surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
army  (retired) ;  born  in  Mass.,  Apr.  lo,  1834 ;  died  Dec.  20.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  1862;  he  was  brevetted  lieut.-col- 
onel  in  1865  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  advanced  to  that  actual  rank  in  1895. 

HUME,  WILLIAM  H.,  architect;  born  in  New  York  City  in  1834; 
died  there  Nov.  1 1.  He  was  architect  of  many  notable  buildings  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  as  the  Emigrant  Savings  Bank,  Mutual  Reserve 
Building,  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  in  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  and  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

INMAN,  COLONEL  HENRY,  soldier  and  showman;  died  at 
Topeka,  Kan.,  Nov.  13,  aged  62  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Inman,  of  New  York,  a  painter  of  note  and  once  president  of  the  N.  Y. 
Academy  of  Design.  He  entered  the  army  in  1857,  and  served  in  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians  in  the  Far  West.  In  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  severely  wounded  before  Rich- 
mond. After  the  war  he  gained  distinction  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Indians  in  the  winter  of  1868-69.  He  won  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  that  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Indian  War.  He 
was  afterward  associated  with  Col.  William  F.  Cody  in  the  travelling 
show  called  the  "  Wild  West."  He  wrote  an  interesting  volume  of 
reminiscences  of  life  on  the  Western  plains,  "The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail." 

JOHNSTON,  COLONEL  SAMUEL  R.,  civil  engineer;  born  in 
Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  in  1833;  died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  24,  He  was 
descended  from  George  Johnston,  author  of  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Patrick  Henry  to  the  Virginia  assembly  in  1765,  regarding  the  Stamp 
Act.  He  was  employed  as  chief  engineer  successively  by  the  B.  &  O., 
the  O.  &  M.,  and  the  Erie  railway.  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  first  on 
the  staff  of  General  Stuart,  and  then  on  the  personal  staff  of  General  Lee. 

KINNEY,  THOMAS  E.,  lawyer,  and  mayor  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  born 
at  Utica,  Aug.  3,  1841  ;  died  there  Nov.  4.  He  served  three  consecutive 
terms  as  city  attorney,  beginning  in  1867  ;  also  three  consecutive  terms 
as  mayor,  beginning  18S5.     He  was  again  elected  mayor  in  1897. 

KIP,  COLONEL  LAWRENCE,  military  officer;  born  in  New 
York  City  about  1836;  died  there  Nov.  17.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  Military  Academy.  Ikfore  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
West  against  the  Indians;  in  the  Civil  War  was  on  General  Sheridan's 
staff;  and  for  a  time  was  inspector-general  of  artillery  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  After  the  war  he  retired  from  the  army.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  horse-breeding,  horse-shows,  and  horse- racing ;  to  him,  more 
than  any  other  individual,  is  due  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  New 
York  yearly  Horse  Show. 

KIRKPATRICK,"  SIR  GEORGE  A.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  ex-lieut.-gov. 
of  Ontario;  born  in  Kingston,  Ont.,  in  1841  ;  died  there  in  the  middle 
of  November.  He  graduated  with  high  honors  in  arts  and  law  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1865 ;  from  1870  to  1892  was  member  of  the  Canadian  house  of  com- 
mons, being  from  1883  to  1887  speaker;  from  1892  to  1897,  when  he 
retired  from  public  life,  he  was  lieut. -governor  of  Ontario.  He  was 
knighted  in  1897  (Vol.  7,  p.  446). 

LOBDELL,  REV.  FRANCIS,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Prot.  Episcopal 
divine ;  born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1836;  died  in  Buffalo,  N;  Y.,  Oct.  26. 
He  had  been  for  twelve  years  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Buffalo.  He 
was  appointed  archdeacon  of  his  diocese  in  1895. 
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MACLEOD,  LESLIE  E.,  horseman,  and  editor  of  The  Trotter  and 
Pacer :  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  i8.  He  was  a  native  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  He  wrote  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  history 
of  the  trotting  horse,  which  was  published  by  the  government. 

McMANES,  JAMES,  politician;  born  in  Ireland,  March  31,  1822  ; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Nov.  23.  He  entered  on  the  world's  work 
as  bobbin- boy  in  a  cotton  factory  ;  at  the  age  of  25  he  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  in  a  small  way,  as  a  spinner.  He  entered  the 
real  estate  business  in  1856  and  grew  rich.  He  entered  political  life  as 
a  Whig  in  1844;  was  active  in  Gen.  Winfield  Scott's  canvass  in  1852; 
then  went  into  the  People's  party  (which  grew  to  be  the  Republican 
party)  and  won  his  first  local  office.  Thenceforth  he  was  a  power  in  the 
Republican  party  of  the  city  and  state.  As  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works  (1865-83),  and  as  Prothonotary  of  the  District 
Court,  he  was  virtually  dictator.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
People's  bank  ;  and  when  it  failed  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  cashier, 
in  collusion,  as  alleged,  with  high  officials  of  the  state  government, 
McManes  reimbursed  to  depositors  all  their  funds,  at  a  cost  to  himself 
of  j^ 500,000  (Vol.  8,  p.  908). 

McMURTRIE,  DANIEL,  M.  D.,  surgeon  U.  S.  navy;  born  in 
Milton,  Penn.,  June  18,  1836;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  21.  He 
was  on  the  retired  list  of  the  navy,  having  attained  the  place  of  medical 
director.  He  entered  the  service  in  1861,  and  was  on  duty  afloat  during 
the  whole  war.  His  last  service  afloat  was  with  the  Asiatic  squadron, 
in  which  he  was  for  three  years  fleet-surgeon. 

M ALONE,  REV.  SYLVESTER,  Roman  Catholic  priest;  born  at 
Trim,  Ireland,  May  8,  1821;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1838.  His  preparatory  and  theological 
studies  were  made  in  the  seminary  at  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y.,  and  at 
St.  John's  Seminary,  Fordham.  He  was  ordained  priest,  Aug.  15,  1844, 
by  Bishop  (afterward  Cardinal)  McCloskey,  of  Albany,  and  was  immedi- 
ately assigned  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  village  of  Williamsburg, 
since  incorporated  into  Brooklyn.  Three  years  later  he  was  named 
rector  of  the  parish  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  served  in  that  charge 
to  his  death.  He  visited  Rome  in  1854,  on  the  occasion  of  the  proclaim- 
ing of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  in  his  absence,  a 
fanatical  mob  of  religious  bigots  attacked  his  parochial  establishments, 
and  would  have  wrecked  them  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the 
police.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Father  Malone  hoisted  the  Union 
flag  on  his  church  spire,  where  it  floated  till  it  was  taken  to  the  front  by 
a  company  of  Williamsburgers ;  then  another  flag  took  its  place  on  the 
spire,  presented  by  citizens  of  the  town.  He  was  an  ardent  Republican 
and  Unionist  in  politics.  He  revisited  Europe  in  1881,  and  also  made 
the  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  Plenary  Council  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  United  States  at  Baltimore,  in  1852,  and  at  a  like  assembly  in  1866, 
he  was  theological  consul  tor.  The  legislature  of  New  York  named  him, 
in  1894,  one  of  the  regents  of  the.  University. 

MARQUIS,  WILLIAM  VANCE,  banker  and  merchant  of  Belle- 
fontaine,  O. ;  died  there  Dec.  17.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
state  in  the  Campbell  administration. 

MAY,  REV.  SAMUEL,  Unitarian  minister;  born  in  181 1 ;  died  at 
Leicester,  Mass.,  Nov.  24.  Like  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Joseph 
May,  he  was  an  ardent  abolitionist  and  an  associate  of  Garrison,  Phillips, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation.     He  graduated  at  Har- 
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vard  in  1829,  in  the  same  class  with  W.  E.  Channing,  O.  W.  Holmes, 
and  James  Freeman  Clarke.  As  general  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti- Slavery  Society,  he  displayed  great  executive  ability  as  organizer 
and  business  manager.  He  lost  many  friends  in  his  church  and  in  his 
home  through  his  devotion  to  an  unpopular  cause ;  ])ut  after  the  battle 
was  won,  and  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  the  most  highly 
honored  citizen  of  Leicester. 

^AYNARD,  EFFINGHAM,  publisher;  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1830;  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19.  He  learned  the  publishing 
business  in  New  York;  and  there,  until  his  death,  conducted  a  business 
of  his  own,  chiefly  publication  of  school  books.  For  the  last  ten  years 
he  was  associated  with  E.  C.  Merrill  in  the  Maynard- Merrill  Company. 

MEADE,  REV.  PHILIP  NELSON,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister;  born,  son  of  Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia,  in  Clarke  co.,  Va.,  in 
1844;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  9.  He  was  for  many  years  before 
his  death,  rector  of  a  church  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

MERGENTHALER,  OTTMAR,  mechanician;  born  in  Wurtem- 
berg.  May  10,  1854;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  28.  He  invented  the 
linotype  machine.  In  boyhood  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker ; 
and  when  his  apprenticeship  was  ended  in  1872,  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Baltimore,  which  thereafter  was  his  home.  In 
Washington  he  found  employment  in  the  Signal  Service,  but  soon  be- 
came connected  with  a  mechanical  engineering  firm  of  Baltimore.  Here, 
in  1884,  he  exhibited  his  linotype  machine,  still  imperfect  indeed,  but  on 
the  high  road  to  perfection.  Within  one  year  he  had  solved  nearly  every 
problem;  and  in  July,  1885,  the  first  linotype  machine  was  set  in  opera- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  But  unsolved  problems 
still  prevented  the  general  use  of  the  linotype  in  newspaper  offices ;  and 
several  years  were  yet  to  pass,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
to  be  expended,  and  the  vital  forces  of  the  inventor  to  be  almost  ex- 
hausted, before  victory  was  attained.  In  1894,  his  physicians  declared 
him  to  be  a  victim  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  ordered  him  to  relin- 
quish personal  control  of  his  business.  "Thus ended,"  says  the  Scientific 
American,  "  the  public  life  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inventors 
America  has  ever  seen,  and  to  him  will  be  assigned  a  high  place  in  the 
art  preservative  of  arts." 

MILLIGAN,  COL.  LAMBDEN  P.,  lawyer;  born  in  Ohio  in 
181 2;  died  in  Huntington,  Ind.,  Dec.  2[.  He  settled  in  Indiana  in 
1845,  and  was  eminent  among  lawyers  in  that  state.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  was  arrested  on  charge  of  high  treason  as  being  a 
sworn  member  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Circle,  and  also  for  inciting 
to  rebellion  by  his  speeches.  He  was  put  on  trial  at  Indianapolis  before 
a  military  tribunal  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  U.  S.  supreme 
court  upheld  his  contention  that  the  military  authorities  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  him,  and  he  was  released. 

MITCHELL,  HON.  PETER,  Canadian  politician,  one  of  the 
"  Fathers  of  Confederation;"  born  at  Miramichi,  N.  B.,  in  1824;  died 
in  Montreal,  Que,  Oct.  25.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848;  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  from  1870  to  1873  '^^^  minister  of 
marine  and  fisheries  in  the  Dominion  cabinet.  Previous  to  the  union  he 
held  many  high  offices  in  the  government  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was 
reelected  to  the  Dominion  parliament  in  1874,  and  twice  afterward ;  was 
defeated  in  the  canvass  of  1891. 

MOODY,  DWIGHT  L.,  evangelist;  born  at  East  Northfield, 
Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1837 ;  died  there  Dec.  22.     His  father  died  when  Dwight 
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was  four  years  old,  and  his  mother  was  left  to  struggle  through  life  with 
a  family  of  nine  children,  two  of  them  posthumous  twins.  There  was  a 
mortgage  on  her  little  farm.  When  Uwight  was  17  years  old  he  got 
employment  in  a  shoe  store  in  Boston,  the  proprietor,  his  own  uncle, 
taking  him  into  his  service  upon  compliance  with  two  conditions,  namely, 
that  the  boy  should  attend  church  service  and  Sunday-school  regularly. 
His  Sunday-school  teacher  judged  that  Moody  was  "unlikely  ever  to 
become  a  Christian  .  .  .  still  less  to  fill  any  extended  sphere  of  useful- 
ness." Settling  in  Chicago  in  1S56,  he  there  followed  the  same  busi- 
ness, that  of  salesman  in  the 
shoe  trade.  He  joined  the 
Plymouth  Congregational 
church,  and,  on  offering  to 
take  part  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ing services,  was  repulsed. 
He  also  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  a  Sunday- 
school  class,  and  was  told 
that  he  might  teach,  but  he 
must  himself  provide  the 
pupils,  which  he  did,  bring- 
ing to  the  school,  the  next 
Sunday,  eighteen  ragged 
boys.  Soon  he  opened  a 
school  or  mission  of  his  own, 
and  before  long  he  had  a 
school  of  650  scholars  with 
60  teachers.  In  1863  a  church 
was  erected  for  his  mission ; 
in  1865  he  became  president 
of  the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  visited  Great  Britain  in 
1867,  and  again  in  1873: 
Scotland  claims  to  have  made 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  Moody's 
extraordinary  gifts  during 
these  visits.  Thereafter  his 
labors  and  his  fame  were 
known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  In  1879 
he  opened  the  Northfield  Seminary  for  girls :  at  the  time  of  his  death 
it  had  more  than  350  pupils.  He  established  a  school  for  boys,  two 
years  later,  at  Mount  Hermon,  near  Northfield;  in  1889  ^^  opened, 
at  Chicago,  a  Bible  Institute,  and  in  1890,  at  Northfield,  a  summer 
school  for  Bible  study  —  the  Bible  Training  School,  which  holds  sessions 
in  the  vacation  time  of  the  seminary. 

MURRAY,  REV.  J.  THOMAS,  D.D.,  Methodist  Protestant 
minister;  born  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1830;  died  in  Baltimore,  Dec. 
30.  He  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age  of  21  and  successively  held  pas- 
torates at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Uniontown,  Penn. 
For  many  years  he  >yas  editor  of  The  Methodist  Protestant  and  for  the 
last  eight  years  was  manager  of  the  Maryland  Tract  Society. 

NEELY,  RIGHT  REV.  HENRY  ADAMS,  D.D.,  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Maine  ;  died  in  Portland,  Oct.  31. 

O'BRIEN,  LUCIUS  RICHARD,  artist;  born  in  Shanty  Bay, 
Ont.,  Aug.  15,  1832  ;  died  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  20.     He  was  by  pro- 
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fession  a  civil  engineer,  and  as  such  was  employed  on  sundry  important 
public  works.  But  he  abandoned  that  calling  to  devote  himself  to  paint- 
ing. Some  of  his  paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  Windsor  Castle  and  at 
Osborne.  For  ten  years  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy. He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lord  Dufferin,  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  other  notables  of  the  artistic  and  literary 
world. 

ORTON,  EDWARD,  LL.D.,  geologist;  died  at  Columbus,  C, 
Oct.  i6.  He  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York;  was  president  of 
Antioch  College  from  1866-73;  then  was  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  and  professor  of  geology ;  resigned  the 
presidency  in  1883,  but  retained  the  chair  of  geology  till  his  death.  He 
was  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  in  1897,  and  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1898  (Vol.  8, 
p.  739).    For  portrait,  see  Vol.  8,  p.  740. 

PERKINS,  GEORGE  H.,  commodore,  U.  S.N.  (retired);  born 
at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1836 ;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  28.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1856.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had 
part  in  the  operations  against  New  Orleans  and  on  the  Mississippi.  As 
lieutenant-commander  and  in  command  of  the  gunboat  New  Haven^  he 
five  times  ran  the  Port  Hudson  batteries.  In  1863  he  did  blockade  duty 
off  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay.  His  subsequent  promotions  were:  commander  in  187 1; 
captain  in  1882 ;  after  retirement  in  1891  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commodore  in  1896. 

PIDCOCK,  JAMES  NELSON,  politician;  born  at  Mechanics- 
ville,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8,  1836;  died  at  Whitehouse,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17.  He  was 
a  leader  in  New  Jersey  Democratic  politics  ;  was  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate in  1876,  and  twice  elected  to  the  state  assembly  (1884  and  1886). 

PUTNAM,  HON.  JOHN  R.,  jurist;  born  about  1828;  died  in 
Hong-Kong,  Nov.  28.  He  was  a  resident  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
judge  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  third  judicial  department  of  that 
state.  Was  elected  to  the  supreme  court  bench  in  1887  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  years.  He  was  at  Hong-Kong  on  the  way  to  Manila,  intending 
to  visit  his  son^  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

RIPLEY,  GEORGE  HOB  ART,  president  of  the  Home  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  New  York ;  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1847 ;  died  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  2. 

ROBERTSON.  WILLIAM  WILCOX,  Q.  C,  barrister;  born 
at  Crichie,  Scotland,  in  1825;  died  in  Montreal,  Que.,  Oct.  3.  He  em- 
igrated to  Canada  about  1830.  Having  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852.  He  was  named  Q.C.  in 
1883  by  the  governor-general,  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

ROGERS,  GEN.  WILLIAM  F.,  politician;  born  in  Philadel- 
jDhia,  Penn,,  in  1820;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16.  He  was  an  officer 
in  the  21st  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general.  In  civil  life  he  was  successively  auditor,  con- 
troller, and  mayor  of  Buffalo;  in  1887  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  and  held  that  office  till  1892. 

ROPES,  JOHN  CODMAN,  LL.D.,  lawyer  and  historical  writer ; 
born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  27,  1836,  of  American  parents;  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Oct.  28.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1857  and  at  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1861.  He  is  author  of  a  "  Story  of  the  Civil  War,"  of 
which  he  lived  to  see  only  a  part  published  (2  vols.,  1894,  1899). 
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RORK^,  ALLEN  B.,  builder  and  politician;  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  Mar.  21,  1846;  died  there  Dec.  26.  He  erected  many  nota- 
ble buildings  in  Philadelphia,  among  them  those  of  the  National  Export 
Exposition,  the  Bourse,  .Spreckles'  sugar  refinery.  Park  theatre ;  he  built 
also  the  new  state  capitol  at  Harrisburg. 

ROSS,  WALLACE,  oarsman;  born  in  New  Brunswick;  died  in 
London,  Eng.,  Nov.  26.  He  was  for  a  time  champion  oarsman  of  Eng- 
land; defeated  F.  A.  Plaisted  in  Canada  in  1877,  and  was  winner  in  sun- 
dry contests  in  England  till  1886,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Beach  in  a 
match  for  the  sculler  championship  of  the  world;  but  the  same  year  he 
won  the  sculler  championship  of  England  from  G.  Bubear. 

SAUNDERS,  ALVIN,  banker  and  politician;  born  in  Fleming 
CO.,  Ky.,  July  12,  1817;  died  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  i.  At  16  years  of 
age  he  migrated  to  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  in  1846  was  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  a  constitution  for  Iowa.  Was  member  of  the 
Iowa  senate  for  eight  years.  President  Lincoln  made  him  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska  in  i86r,  and  he  held  that  office  till  Nebraska's 
statehood  in  1867.     He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1876. 

SCHROEDER,  FREDERICK  A.,  merchant  and  manufacturer; 
born  in  Trier,  Prussia,  Mar.  10,  1833;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  i. 
With  the  family  of  his  father,  who  was  a  political  refugee,  he  emigrated 
to  America  after  the  events  of  1848,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  be- 
came a  manufacturer  and  importer  of  cigars.  He  was  elected  controller 
of  Brooklyn  in  187 1,  as  a  Republican.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  mayor: 
was  elected  state  senator  in  1878;  was  for  20  years  president  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Savings  Bank. 

SEAVER,  COL.  JOEL  J.,  journalist;  born  in  Franklin  co.,  N.Y., 
in  1822;  died  at  Malone,  N.Y.,  Nov.  29.  He  was  one  of  the  pro])rietors 
of  the  Malone  Palladhif/i,  and  editor.  He  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  1867  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention ;  and  was  postmaster  of  Malone  in  the  administration  of 
R.  B.  Hayes. 

SHANLY,  WALTER,  civil  engineer;  born  in  Queen's  county, 
Ireland,  Oct.  11,  1819;  died  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  17.  He  was  son  of 
James  Shanly,  barrister,  who  settled  in  Middlesex,  Ont.,  in  1836.  Wal- 
ter Shanly,  before  1848,  was  employed  by  the  Canadian  government  on 
the  works  of  the  Beauharnois  and  Welland  canals;  in  the  three  years 
next  following  he  was  engaged  m  railway  construction  in  the  United 
States,  and  then  for  three  years  was  engineer  of  a  division  of  the  Ottawa 
«&  Prescott  railroad;  then  till  1862,  was  engineer  of  a  division  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  railroad  and  the  Ottawa  and  French  river  navigation  sur- 
vey, and  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  His  greatest  work  of 
railroad  construction  was  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  1869-75.  ^^  ^^^  ^  seat 
in  the  old  parliament  of  Canada  from  1863  until  Confederation  in  1867, 
and  subsequently  was  elected  and  reelected  several  times  to  the  Do- 
minion parliament. 

SMALLEY,  EUGENE  VIRGIL,  journalist;  born  in  Randolph, 
O.,  July  18,  1841  ;  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  i.  He  was  for  several 
years  correspondent  and  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Tribune  ;  then 
editor  and  publisher,  till  his  death,  of  the  Northwest  Magazine. 

SMITH,  JAMES  M.,  jurist;  born  in  East  Poultney,  Vt,  Aug.  23, 
1816;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  Buffalo  in  1873,  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  to  the  same  court  for  a  term  of  14  years. 
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SMITH,  MARTIN  S.,  lumber  merchant ;  born  in  Lima,  N.  Y., 
in  1834 ;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich. ,  Oct.  28.  He  was  associated  with  Gen. 
Russell  A.  Alger  in  the  lumber  business;  he  was  director  in  various 
banking,  railway,  and  lumbering  enterprises. 

THAYER,  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  jurist;  born  in  Livingston 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  1827;  died  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  16.  He  went  to  Ore- 
gon in  1862  and  was  some  time  governor  of  the  state  and  chief  justice. 

VAUGHN,  GEN.  ALFRED  J.,  Confederate  officer ;  died  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,Oct.  r.  Vaughn's  Brigade  became  famous  in  the  rebel 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  was  wounded  at  Columbus,  Ky.;  at  Chicka- 
mauga  he  lost  a  leg  and  had  eight  horses  shot  under  him. 

WEBB,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  shipbuilder;  born  in  New  York 
City,  June  19,  1816;  died  there  Oct.  30.  He  built  his  first  steamship, 
the  Oxford,  when  he  was  20  years  of  age;  and  in  the  30  years  next  follow- 
ing, constructed  nearly  200  vessels  and  became  himself  a  great  ship- 
owner. In  1859,  he  built  for  the  Russian  government  the  frigate  Great 
Admiral,  the  speediest  warship  of  that  day.  He  constructed  for  the 
United  States  government  the  first  ironclad  ships.  In  1889,  he  founded 
an  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders  at  Fordham  Heights,  in  New 
York  City. 

WOOD,  LIEUT.  CHARLES  CARROLL,  soldier;  born  in 
Halifax,  N.  S. ;  killed  at  Kimberley,  in  South  Africa,  in  the  beginning 
of  November.  He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  J.  Taylor  Wood,  a  commander 
in  the  Confederate  navy,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
settled  in  Halifax.  The  deceased  was  great-grandson  of  President 
Zachary  Taylor.     He  was  an  officer  in  the  North  Lancashire  regiment. 

WOOD,  COMMANDER  EDWARD  PARKER,  naval  officer; 
born  at  Mansfield,  O.,  Aug.  16,  1848;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec. 
II.  He  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1867;  became  lieutenant  in 
187 1;  lieutenant-commander  in  1890,  and  commander  in  1897.  For 
seven  years  he  was  on  duty  in  the  Naval  Academy;  for  three  years  he 
served  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  He  commanded  the  gunboat 
Petrel,  in  Commodore  Dewey's  squadron  at  Manila. 

WOODBRIDGE,  LUTHER  DANA,  M.D.,  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  in  Williams  College;  born  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
Dec.  27,  1850;  died  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Nov.  3. 

YATES,  COL.  JOHN  B.,  civil  engineer;  born  in  Schenectad)^, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1833;  died  toward  the  end  of  October.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  rose  from  captain  to  colonel.  His  regiment,  the  First  Michigan 
Engineers,  was  famous  both  •  as  builders  and  destroyers  of  railroads 
in  war. 

Forei§:n : 

ALLEN,  GRANT,  popularizer  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  novel- 
ist; born  in  Kingston,  Ont.,  Feb.  24,  1848;  died  in  England,  Oct.  25. 
He  won  high  rank  in  various  fields  of  effort.  Graduating  with  high 
honors  at  Oxford  in  1871,  he  was  then,  till  187 7,  professor  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Jamaica.  For  years  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  clever  studies 
of  scientific  subjects  to  magazines;  and  published  a  number  of  volumes, 
as  "Physiological  Aesthetics"  (1877);  "The  Evolutionist  at  Large" 
(1881);  "  The  Color- Sense  "  (1879);  "Colin  Clout's  Calendar"  (1882). 
In  fiction  his  writings  are  also  numerous,  among  his  stories  being  "  For 
Mamie's  Sake"  (1886);  "The  Tents  of  Shem  "  (1891);  "  The  Woman 
Who  Did  "  (1895).     He  wrote  also  a  life  of  "  Charles  Darwin  "  (1885) ; 
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"  Post-Prandial  Philosophy"  (1894) ;  *'  Historical  Guides"  (1897) ;  "  The 
Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God  "  (1897).  He  was  wont  to  say  to  young 
men  aspiring  to  authorship,  "  Don't  take  to  literature  if  you  can  find  a 
crossing  to  sweep." 

BUSCH,  MORITZ,  journalist;  born  at  Dresden,  Germany,  Feb. 
13,  1821;  died  at  Leipsic,  Nov.  16.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
companion  and  confidant  of  Prince  Bismarck.  After  leaving  the 
University  of  Leipsic  he  became  a  journalist  and  a  revolutionist  agi- 
tator in  1848;  was,  1851-53, 
a  preacher  to  German  reli- 
gious congregations  in  the 
United  States;  returning  to 
Germany,  wrote  a  book  on 
America;  travelled  in  Greece 
and  the  Orient  as  newspaper 
correspondent;  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Grenzbote ;  in  1870 
got  a  place  in  the  Prussian 
Foreign  Office  as  reporter  for 
the  press  to  Bismarck.  He 
was  with  Bismarck  in  the 
invasion  of  France  and  the 
negotiations  at  Versailles. 
In  1878  appeared  selections 
from  his  diary  kept  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war ;  in 
1880  Part  I.  of  a  history  of 
the  life  of  Bismarck,  and 
shortly  after,  a  second  part. 
Other  writings  of  his  are : 
"  Bismarck  and  William  I.," 
contributed  to  the  London 
Tunes  ;  and  ' '  Bismarck  : 
Some  Secret  Pages  of  His 
History"  (Eng.  translation,  2 
8,  p.  517)% 

"CHARLES  XL,"  or  NAUENDORF,  pretender  to  the  French 
royal  succession;  died  at  Teteringen,  near  Breda,  in  the  Netherlands, 
about  Dec.  i.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Nauendorf  who  claimed  to  be 
Charles  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Normandy  (Louis  XVil.),  /.  e.,  the 
unfortunate  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Nauen- 
dorf II.,  or  "  Charles  XL,"  brought  suit  in  the  courts  against  the  Bour- 
bon family,  but  lost  it,  in  1874. 

COLOMB,  PHILIP  HOWARD,  vice-admiral  in  the  British  navy; 
bom  in  Scotland,  May,  1831;  died  at  Botley,  in  Hampshire,  England, 
Oct.  13.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1846  and  first  saw  active  service  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal  in  1847.  I"^  1854  he  served  in  an  Arctic  expedition; 
in  the  war  with  Russia,  1855,  he  was  attached  to  the  Baltic  fleet  and 
received  the  Baltic  medal.  From  1868  to  1870  he  was  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  being  then  lieutenant;  1874-77  he  was 
flag  captain  to  Vice-Admiral  Ryder  on  the  China  station.  He  was  retired 
in  1886,  having  reached  the  age  limit,  and  in  1892  attained  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral  (retired).  He  was  an  eminent  authority  on  naval  affairs. 
His  inventive  and  constructive  genius  attacked,  and  with  success,  all  the 
problems  of  naval  science  and  practice;  and  the  unequalled  efficiency  of 
the  British  navy  to-day  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fruit  of  his  untiring 
studies. 
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COSTELLOE,  BENJAMIN  FRANCIS  CONN,  N.  A.,  social 
reformer;  born  in  Ireland  in  1855;  died  in  London,  Dec.  21.  He  was 
educated  in  Glasgow  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  "University  Settlers"  in  London,  east  end,  and  on6  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association ;  he  also  had  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  agitation  favoring  the  taxing  of  land  values.  He  was 
one  of  the  sub-editors  of  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

FARRER,  LORD  (Thomas  Henry  Farrer),  permanent  secretary  of 
'  the  British  Board  of  Trade  for  nearly  40  years ;  born  in  London,  June  24, 
1819;  died  at  Abington  Hall  near  Dorking,  Oct.  11.  He  was  an  alumnus 
of  Eton  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was  but  a 
short  time  in  practice  when  he  accepted  an  assistant  secretaryship  under 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  effectually  promoted  measures  in  the  interest 
of  seamen,  for  regulation  of  railways,  improvement  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  and  for  upholding  the  principles  of  free  trade.  He  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1883,  and  in  1893  was  created  Baron  Farrer  of  Abinger.  He 
was  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  trade  and  finance. 

GRAHAM,  SIR  GERALD,  V.C,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  lie ut.  gen- 
eral in  the  British  army;  born  in  Cumberland,  England,  1831 ;  died  at 
Bideford,  Dec.  17.  He  received  a  cominission  in  the  engineer  corps  in 
1850;  in  the  war  with  Russia  he  served  at  the  Alma  and  at  Inkerman, 
and  was  twice  wounded  in  the  siege  of  Sevastopol ;  here  he  won  the  V.C. 
and  a  brevet  of  major.  Again  in  i860  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
assault  on  the  Taku  forts,  China,  and  was  again  rewarded  with  brevet, 
rank  and  the  decoration  of  C.  B,  He  saw  service  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan, 
1882- 1884,  winning  the  important  battles  of  El  Teb  and  Tamai.  For  this 
he  received,  and  for  the  third  time,  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general. 

HAFFNER,  PAUL  LEOPOLD,  S.T.D.,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Mayence;  born  in  WUrtemberg,  Jan.  21,  1829;  died  at  Mayence, 
Nov.  3.  During  the  Kulturkainpf  he  was  a  strenuous  defender  of 
Catholic  liberties,  and  incurred  fines  and  privation  of  office  as  theolog- 
ical professor.  He  wrote  many  philosophical  works,  among  them  "  The 
Principles  of  Philosophy  "  (r88i). 

ISMAY,  THOMAS  HENRY,  shipbuilder  and  shipowner;  born  at 
Maryport,  Cumberland,  in  1837  ;  died  there  Nov.  22.  In  1867  he  acquired 
the  White  Star  line  of  Australian  clipper  ships,  and  shortly  afterward 
formed  a  partnership  (Ismay,  Imrie  &  Co.)  with  William  Irnrie.  An 
outgrowth  of  the  Australian  clipper  line  was  the  Atlantic  White  Star 
steamship  line,  the  first  vessel  of  which,  the  Oceanic,  was  launched  in 
187 1 ;  the  year  1899  saw  in  another  Oceanic  of  the  same  line  the  largest 
ship  ever  launched  (pp.  193,  676).  Through  Mr.  Ismay's  bounty  a  hun- 
dred superannuated  seamen  receive  each  a  pension  of  $100  a  year. 

LAMOUREUX,  CHARLES,  musical  conductor;  born  at  Bor- 
deaux, France,  Sept.  21,  1834;  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  21.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  won  a  prize  in  1852,  and  again  the  first 
prize  in  1854.  After  a  professional  tour  of  Germany  and  England,  he 
founded  the  Society  of  Sacred  Harmony,  and  won  a  signal  triumph  at 
his  first  festival,  Dec.  19,  1873,  with  "I'he  Messiah."  His  Nouveaiix 
Concerts,  founded  in  1881,  were  brilliantly  successful.  He  gave  several 
of  Wagner's  operas  in  Paris  with  considerable  popular  favor. 

LUDLOW  OF  HEYWOOD,  BARON,  some  time  recorder  of 
Exeter  and  judge  of  the  English  court  of  appeals;  died  Dec.  25,  aged 
73  years. 

MARRY  AT,  FLORENCE  (Mrs.  Francis  Lean),  novelist;  born 
at  Brighton,  Eng.,  July  9,  1837  ;  died  in  London,  Oct.  27.     She  was  the 
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daughter  of  Captain  Frederick  Marryat  of  the  British  navy,  the  celebrated 
writer  of  nautical  stories.  From  her  earliest  years  she  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  novelist;  and  before  she  was  eleven,  wrote  "  Love's  Con- 
flict," a  story  illustrated  with  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  her  own  hand,  and 
published  in  1865.  Among  her  works  are  "  Too  Good  for  Him  "  (1865) ; 
•'Her  Lord  and  Master"  (1871);  "A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats  "  (1877); 
"Facing  the  Footlights"  (1883).  She  wrote  also  a  volume  of  sketches 
of  life  in  India,  result  of  her  experiences  there  while  wife  of  Col.  Ross 
Church  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps,  her  first  husband.  In  her  later 
years  she  was  interested  in  what  is  called  Spiritualism,  and  wrote  "  There 
is  No  Death"  (1891),  and  "The  Spirit  World"  (1894).  She  was  author 
of  several  successful  dramas,  and  stood  high  in  public  favor  as  an  enter- 
tainer and  lecturer.  Her  second  husband  was  Col.  Francis  Lean  of  the 
Marine  Light  Infantry. 

MACDONALD,  SIR  REGINALD,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  British 
admiral;  born  in  Scotland,  1820;  died  in  London,  Dec.  15.  He  entered 
the  naval  service  in  1833.  His  most  eminent  service  was  rendered  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He  was 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  1875-77,  and  at  the  Nore,  1879-82. 

MILLOCKER,  KARL,  musician;  born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  May 
29,  1842;  died  there  Dec.  31.  He  composed  many  operettas,  many  of 
which  found  popular  favor  ;  among  them,  "  The  Beggar  Student  "  (1882) ; 
"  The  Black  Hussar  "  {1884) ;  "  Poor  Jonathan  "  (1890). 

O'BRIEN,  HON.  WILLIAM,  jurist;  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1832;  died  Dec.  5.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1855,  ^^^  ^^7^  became 
Q.  C,  and  in  1882  was  appointed  a  judge.  He  presided  over  the  trials 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  assassins  and  at  the  trial  of  the  South  Meath  and 
Clare  election  petitions. 

PAGET,  SIR  JAMES,  surgeon;  born  Jan.  11,  1814;  died  in  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  Dec.  30.  From  1863  he  was  surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  Queen  from  1S77.  He  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1875,  ^"^^1  from  :884  to  1895  ^^'^^  ^^ce- 
chancellor  of  London  University. 

PENZANCE,  LORD  (Right  Hon.  James  Plaisted  Wilde),  jurist; 
born  in  London,  Eng.,  July  12,  1816;  died  Dec.  10.  He  was  very  prom- 
inent in  the  legal  affairs  of  England,  and  served  on  all  parliamentary 
commissions  that  had  to  do  with  questions  of  law  reform.  He  was 
created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1869,  ^"cl  from  June,  1875,  was 
dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches  and  judge  of  the  provincial  courts  of  Can- 
terbury and  York. 

QUARITCH,  BERNARD,  book  virtuoso;  born  in  Prussian  Sax- 
ony in  18 19 ;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  Dec.  10.  "  It  would  scarcely  be  rash 
to  say  that  he  was  the  greatest  bookseller  that  ever  lived,"  says  the  Lon- 
don Times.  He  came  to  London  in  1842,  and  soon  opened  a  bookshop 
in  an  obscure  street,  but  about  i8bo  moved  to  better  quarters  in  Picca- 
dilly. He  had  a  sort  of  instinct  for  the  discovery  of  rare  books,  and  to 
him  the  whole  world  resorted  when  any  book  elsewhere  unobtainable 
was  wanted;  and  very  rarely  was  an  order  left  unfilled.  He  was  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  values  of  rare  editions.  He  attended  all  sales  of  great 
libraries,  and  was  by  far  the  largest  purchaser,  wherever  really  valuable 
works  were  to  be  sold.  He  paid  enormous  prices  for  books  that  were 
really  fine  or  rare,  for  he  was  confident  that  such  volumes  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  grow  in  value.  As  a  publisher  of  books,  especially 
books  of  high  scholarship  or  books  exquisitely  illustrated,  he  was  also 
famous. 
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REES,  SIR  JOSEPH,  chief  justice  and  admiralty  judge  of  Ber- 
muda; born  in  1821 ;  died  Nov.  4,  at  Hamilton,  Bermuda.  He  was  cre- 
ated a  Knight  in  189 1. 

SALISBURY,  GEORGIANA  CHARLOTTE,  MARCHION- 
ESS OF,  wife  of  the  British  prime  minister;  died  at  Hatfield  House, 
Nov.  20.  She  married  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (then  Lord  Robert 
Cecil)  July  II,  1857. 

SYMONS,  SIR  WILLIAM  PENN,  K.C.B.,  major-general, 
British  army ;  born  at  Hatt,  Cornwall,  England,  in  1843 ;  died  at  Lady- 
smith,  Natal,  Oct.  21  fp.  780).  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the 
24th  Foot  (now  the  South  Wales  Borderers)  in  1863,  and  served  in  that 
corps  till  he  left  it  as  a  full  colonel  in  1893.  His  first  active  service  was 
in  South  Africa  in  1877-79,  in  operations  against  the  Zulus  and  the  Gal- 
ekas.  From  1882  to  1885,  he  served  as  staff  officer  in  India,  and  he  was 
quartermaster-general  under  Gen.  Sir  George  White  in  the  Burmah  cam- 
paign of  1885.  In  1889-90,  he  commanded  the  Burmah  column  in  the 
Chin-Lushai  expedition.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1895,  and  served  in  India  till  May  of  the  present  year,  when  he 
went  to  Natal.  There  he  conducted  extensive  reconnoisances  with  a 
View  to  map  out  every  detail  of  the  military  geography  of  the  Natal- 
Transvaal  border.  When  his  superior  officer.  Gen.  Sir  George  White 
arrived.  Gen.  Symons  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  advanced  post  of 
Glencoe.  The  repulse  of  the  Boers  at  that  place  Oct.  20,  was  due  mainly 
to  his  plan  of  action ;  but  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  For 
portrait,  see  p.  782. 

TATE,  SIR  HENRY,  BART.,  sugar  refiner;  born  at  Chorley,  in 
Lancashire,  Eng.,  in  1819;  died  Dec.  5.  He  presented  to  the  English 
nation  a  picture  gallery  containing  paintings  by  modern  masters  of  the 
English  school :  it  occupies  at  Millbank,  Westminster,  the  site  of  a  for- 
mer prison.     The  gallery  was  opened  in  1897. 

WAUCHOPE,  ANDREW  GILBERT,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  major- 
general,  British  army ;  born  at  Niddrie  Marischal  in  Midlothian,  Scot- 
land, in  1846;  died  in  action  at  Magersfontein,  South  Africa,  Dec.  11 
(p.  788).  He  entered  the  42d  Regiment  (Black  Watch)  as  ensign  in 
1865,  and  served  in  the  same  command  (or  in  the  2d  Battalion)  till 
August,  when  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general.  He  served  in  the 
Ashanti  war  as  lieutenant;  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  as  captain; 
in  the  Soudan  in  1884,  and  earned  the  brevet  of  lieut.-colonel ;  in  the 
Nile  expedition  of  1884-85;  in  all  the  operations  on  the  upper  Nile 
from  1894  to  the  present  year.  In  different  engagements  he  was  three 
times  wounded  during  these  campaigns.  He  met  his  death  while  lead- 
ing his  Highlanders  in  an  attack  upon  an  impregnable  Boer  position. 

WESTMINSTER,  HUGH  LUPUS  GROSVENOR,  DUKE  OF; 
born  at  Eton  in  1825;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  Dec.  21.  He  was  M.P. 
from  1847  to  1868;  succeeded  his  father  as  Marquis  in  1869;  created 
Duke  1874.  In  politics  he  was  a  Liberal,  but  opposed  Gladstone's  Irish 
policy ;  nevertheless  he  supported  the  premier's  course  on  the  subject  of 
the  Turkish  atrocities.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Hugh  Richard 
Arthur,  Viscount  Belgrave,  born  1879.  The  late  Duke's  rent  roll  was  far 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  landlord  in  England. 

YOUNGHUSBAND,  LIEUT.-GEN.  CHARLES  WRIGHT, 
British  soldier;  born  at  Leith  Fort,  Scotland,  June  20,  1821  ;  died  Oct. 
31.  He  joined  the  artillery  in  1837  ;  commanded  a  company  of  artillery- 
men in  the  Crimean  war,  and  won  the  Inkerman  medal. 
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